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Employment  certificates.  Number  issued: 

October-December.  1906  112 
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April-June,  1907 418 
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Factory  inspection: 
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EDITORIAL  SUMKARY. 

Toward  the  end  of  1906  the  unprecedented  demand  for  labor 
fell  off  slightly  in  certiain  branches  of  industry,  and  in  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year  the  state  of  employment  was  not  quite 
so  favorable  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1905,  although 

it  surpassed  any  other  year 
The  SUte  of  Employment  ^f  ^^  ^^cade.  Among  93,000 

wage  workers  in  about  85 
different  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, 14,352  were  idle  at  the 
end  of  December  as  compared 
with  10,223  a  year  earlier. 
Most  of  these  were  mechan- 
ics of  the  building  trades, 
lake  seamen,  etc.,  but  in  sev- 
eral manufacturing  indus- 
tries the  ratio  of  unemployed 
workmen  had  also  increased. 
As  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing chart,  the  ratio  of  unemployment  was  smaller  in  1906  than  in 
previous  years  through  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  in 
September,  October,  November,  and  December  it  exceeded  the 
ratio  of  190^.  At  the  end  of  December,  1906,  out  of  1,000  work- 
men reporting,  154  were  idle  as  compared  with  111  at  the  end  of 
1905,  196  at  the  end  of  1904,  and  190  for  the  four  years  1902-5. 
The  most  conspicuous  decrease  in  employment  is  in  the  building 
industry  of  New  York  City,  where  the  number  of  buildings  begim 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1906  was  5,260  as  compared  with|. 
6,556  a  year  earlier,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  officially 
authorized  declined  from  $66,669,905  to  $38,347,207.  In  most 
of  the  other  large  cities  the  projected  building  operations  continue 
veiy  extensive. 
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Despite  the  lessened  activity  of  trade,  the  influx  af 
lomiflTfttioiL         . . 

aliens  continues  at  an  unprecedented  rate^  the  num- 
ber of  alien  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1906  (217,768)  having  been  fifty  thousand  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1905.  In  the  calendar  year 
the  number  of  immigrants  admitted  at  this  single  port  was 
963,609 — enough  people  to  form  five  cities  as  large  as  Rochester. 
About  forty  percent  of  the  immigrants  remain  in  this  state,  add- 
ing to  its  population  every  month  the  equivalent,  in  point  of 
mere  numbers,  of  a  city  the  size  of  Niagara  Falls,  Newburgh, 
Watertown,  Jamestown,  or  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  usual  to  count 
this  additional  population  as  a  large  economic  gain,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  newcomers  are  wealth  producers; 
but  this  overlooks  the  deduction  that  should  be  made  for  the  lai^ 
expenditure  imposed  upon  the  community  to  educate  hordes  of 
people  who  come  here  ignorant  of  our  manners,  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, and  unfitted  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship  without  training,  which  is  expensive  even  if  it  is  not 
carried  out  through  the  tangible  instrument  of  the  school  house. 

«    «    « 

With  the  growth  of  prosperity  has  come  an 
Disputes         increased  number  of  strikes  on  the  part  of  workmen 

to  secure  a  larger  share  of  prosperity.  In  the  last 
three  months  of  1906  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
recorded  forty-three  new  trade  disputes  as  against  twenty-six  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1905  and  eleven  in  1904.  Fourteen  of 
the  disputes  were  due  to  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  six  were 
for  shorter  hours  of  work,  while  twelve  related  to  methods  of  bar- 
gaining or  some  other  feature  of  trade  imionism.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  numbers  involved  the  last-mentioned  variety  of 
disputes  was  the  most  important,  including  as  it  did  the  leading 
conflicts  of  the  quarter — the  strike  of  2,600  electrical  apparatus 
makers  of  Schenectady,  in  December,  over  the  question  of  mem- 
bership of  three  employees  in  rival  unions  and  the  lockout  of 
2,100  chandelier  makers  in  New  York  City,  November  20  to 
December  11,  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  non-union  shop. 
Since  the  last  previous  report  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
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tration  has  adjusted  several  disputes  in  New  York  City,  including 
two  among  the  silver  workers  and  one  of  the  umbrella  handle 
makers.  It  also  terminated  within  three  days  a  strike  of  switch- 
men, which  threatened  to  tie  up  the  railroad  yards  of  Buffalo,  and 
assisted  in  preventing  a  similar  suspension  of  operations  in  the 
railroad  yards  about  New  York  harbor  on.  accoimt  of  a  disagree- 
ment regarding  a  proposed  advance  in  wages,  which  was  finally 

submitted  to  arbitration. 

«     «    « 

The  number  of  wage  earners  directly  concerned  in 
Amementk  Strikes  or  lockouts  begun  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906 
(9,100)  is  very  small  compared  with  the  number 
that  obtained  improved  conditions  of  employment  without  any 
stoppage  of  work.  Every  important  railway  company  in  the 
state,  for  example,  has  adopted  a  new  wage  schedule  providing  for 
the  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours,  or  both,  asked  for  by  employees 
in  the  train  service,  and  in  but  the  single  instance  of  the  Buffalo 
yards  was  there  any  interruption  of  work.  In  other  industries 
in  which  collective  bargaining  is  rendered  possible  by  thorough 
organization  on  both  sides,  disagreements  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed  have  been  harmonized  by  recourse  to  arbitra- 
tion or  continued  negotiations  between  their  representatives.  The 
associations  of  employing  and  journeymen  carpenters  in  New 
York  City  have  thus  agreed  upon  a  desired  advance  in  the  rate 
of  wages  in  Manhattan  Borough  (from  $4.80  to  $5.00  a  day), 
but  by  compromise  deferred  its  adoption  to  July  1st.  Similarly 
the  national  union  of  printing  pressmen  have  just  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  employing  job  printers  of  the  United  TypothetfiB 
for  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  two  years  hence,  which 
is  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin.  The  compositors,  however,  main- 
tain that  this  agreement  was  rendered  possible  through  their  own 
strike  for  the  eight-hour  day  last  year.  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  has  successively  reduced  the  strike  assessment 
upon  its  members  from  ten  to  two  per  cent  of  their  wages,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  only  360  men  on  the  union  strike 
roll  in  N'ew  York  City  as  compared  with  765  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. The  union  has  just  renewed  its  arbitration  agreement  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association.  Other  branches 
of  the  printing  trade  are  striving  to  obtain  an  eight-hour  day,  the 
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lithographers  having  gone  on  strike  and  the  bookbinders  having 
voted  to  demand  it 

«    it    it 

There  are  only  four  counties  in  New  York  State 
inNewYori^  which  have  no  labor  oi^anizations  at  present  — 
Hamilton,  Lewis,  Schoharie  and  Schulyer.  About 
two-thirds  of  all  trade  unionists  are  in  the  four  coimties  which 
constitute  the  city  of  New  York  (260,008  members  of  678  organ- 
izations), and  the  remaining  53  counties  are  represented  as  fol- 
lows: Erie,  189  organizations,  with  30,446  members;  Monroe, 
90  organizaticms,  and  15,578  members;  Onondaga,  86  unions,  and 
8,895  members;  Albany,  102  unions,  and  8,854  members;  West- 
dhester,  124  unions,  and  8,784  members ;  Sdienectady,  61  unions, 
and  7,994  members;  Orange,  80  imions,  and  5,763  members; 
Rensselaer,  60  unions,  and  5,763  members;  Oneida,  65  unions, 
and  4,663  members.  Six  counties  have  between  two  and  three 
thousand  membere  each,  namely,  Niagara  (2,974),  Chemung 
(2,588),  Bteuben  (2,458),  Washington  (2,412),  Saratoga 
(2,383)  and  Broome  (2,317),  and  12  more  ooimties  have  upwards 
of  1,000  members  each,  as  follows:  Cattaraugus  (1,998),  Ulster, 
(1,785),  St  Lawrence  (1,698),  Dutchess  (1,607),  Cayuga 
(1,511),  Jefferson  (1,468),  Chautauqua  (1,426),  Ontario 
(1,327),  Warren  (1,212),  Osw^o  (1,198),  RocMand  (1,119) 
and  Montgomery  (1,053).  Of  the  remaining  counties,  9  have 
at  least  500  imion  members,  10  between  100  and  500  members 
and  7  less  than  100  members.  Of  the  398,494  union  men  and 
women  in  the  state,  more  than  90  percent  are  in  cities,  the  num- 
ber having  increased  in  the  past  decade  from  170,215  to  372,093. 
Table  Ylil  of  the  Buxletiw  shows  the  growth  in  each  of  the 

present  45  municipalities. 

«    «    « 

The  Bui-L-ETiN  contains  the  text  of  several  recent 
^"^  d^th^ i!°"'  judicial  decisions  concerning  the  rights  of  members 
of  trade  unions.  The  courts  of  this  state  have 
repeatedly  ruled  that  a  union  may  be  sued  whether  it  is  incoi^ 
porated  or  not,  and  when  the  union  rules  do  not  provide  for  a 
review,  by  the  higher  ofiBcials  of  the  organization,  of  disciplinary 
votes  of  suspension  or  expulsion,  the  courts  themselves  will  protect 
the  rights  of  any  member  disciplined  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
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union.  The  Appellate  Division  last  month  gave  a  careful  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  extortion  as  applied  to  union  officials^  in 
a  decision  unanimously  sustaining  the  conviction  of  a  labor  leader 
who  extorted  $2,700  from  a  contractor  by  a  threat  of  caUing  the 
members  of  his  union  out  on  strike.  The  court  says:  "AU  con- 
troversies between  capital  and  labor  resulting  in  a  strike  injuri- 
ously affect  more  or  less  the  entire  community.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently disastrous  and  deplorable  when  they  result  from  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
but  when,  as  here,  the  strike  is  protracted  long  after  all  grievances 
have  been  adjusted,  by  an  officer  of  a  labor  union  who  betrays  his 
trust  to  the  fellow  members  of  his  union,  and  in  effect  deprives 
them  of  their  rights  to  work  imtil  he  has  unlawfully  extorted 
money  from  their  employer  for  his  own  ends,  the  crime  is  intoler- 
able from  any  point  of  view,  and  should  be  ^eedily  and  severely 
punished." 

«     «    « 

In  England  where  the  beneficiary  funds  of  trade- 
llwliSS^.    imions  were  protected  from  sei«we  by  legal  procesi 

until  the  celebrated  Taff  Yale  decisixn  of  like  House 
of  Lords,  three  years  ago,  rerersed  the  coKstrvetion  gmxi  to  the 
Trade  Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876>  Ptoliaaneirt  has  just  enacted 
a  new  trade  disputes'  law  (reprinted  in  the  Bui*i.btin),  whidb 
not  only  provides  that  no  court  shall  entertain  an  action  against 
a  trade  union  or  any  of  its  officers  or  members  in  respect  of  any 
tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  behalf  of  the  union, 
but  also  changes  the  law  of  conspiracy  so  as  to  make  it  lawful  for 
two  or  more  persons  to  agree  to  do  what  any  individual  may  law- 
fully do  (boycott)  and  expressly  legalizes  peaceful  picketing. 
Parliament  has  also  revised  and  codified  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts  of  1897  and  1900,  which  virtually  require  the  insurance 
of  workmen  against  accidents  by  providing  that  the  employer 
shall  indemnify  every  employee  injured  irre^ective  of  any  ques- 
tion of  fault  or  negligence.  The  new  act  briogs  within  its  appli- 
cation seamen  and  many  other  classes  of  workmen  not  before  in- 
cluded, and  contains  the  novel  feature  of  assimilating  to  industriftL 
accidents  cases  of  industrial  poisonings  from  lead,  mercury,  arsenic, 
phosphorous,  etc.     No  American  state  has  yet  enacted  a  work- 
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men's  compensation  law,  although  every  country  in  Europe  has 
long  since  recognized  the  failure  of  employer's  liability  laws  to 
remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of  industrial  accidents. 

«     «     « 

The  record  of  accidents  kept  in  the  Department  of 
Accidents.  ^    ,  ,  ,  ,  •      i?    x     • 

Labor  embraces  only  such  as  occur  m  factories, 

mines  and  quarries  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tors. This  record  is  constantly  improving,  and  the  department 
now  receives  more  accident  reports  in  one  month  than  it  received 
in  an  entire  year  down  to  1900.  In  the  last  three  months  of 
1906  the  total  number  of  accident  reports  received  was  4,616, 
which  was  equivalent  to  sixty  accidents  on  every  working  day  in 
the  quarter.  Many  of  the  accidents  are  of  minor  consequence, 
as  the  record  includes  every  injury  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  half 
day's  work;  but  at  least  651  accidents  entailed  permanent  disa- 
bility of  greater  or  less  degree,  and  488  more  will  probably  have 
similar  results,  while  86  were  fatal  accidents.  A  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  fatal  accidents  occur  in  connection  with  the 
transmission  of  power  or  conveying  apparatus,  such  as  elevators 
(16  deaths),  factory  locomotives  or  cars  (8  deaths),  belts,  pulleys, 
etc,  or  else  in  connection  with  electricity  (7  deaths).  Of  the 
lesser  injuries,  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  is  the  stamping 
machine  or  punch  press ;  of  214  workers  thus  injured,  fully  one- 
half  lost  one  or  more  fingers. 

The  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  has  been  presented  with 
models  of  some  very  useful  safety  guards  for  circular  saws,  and 
joiner,  buzz-planer  and  shaper  machines,  which  are  on  exhibition 
at  its  oflSce.  Contributions  to  this  collection  of  models  of  safety 
devices  are  invited. 

«    «    « 

The  force  of  the  bureau  of  factory  inspection  in- 
InsSS^n.  spected  11,606  factories,  bakeshops,  tenement 
buildings,  etc,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  2,500  inspections  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  Particular  attention,  moreover,  was 
given  to  the  enforcement  of  compliances  with  orders  issued  to  fac- 
tory owners;  the  inspectors  having  followed  up  and  investigated 
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8,260  such  orders,  as  compared  with  1,080  a  year  previous.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  new  law  authorizing  the  labeling  of 
goods  and  stoppage  of  work  in  unclean  factories,  106  times;  while 
similar  proceedings  were  carried  out  in  four  bakeries  where  the 
inspector's  notices  had  been  persistently  ignored.  In  the  same 
quarter  the  bureau  began  99  prosecutions  of  manufacturers  for 
deliberate  violation  of  the  law.  Licenses  to  do  manufacturing  in 
tenement  houses  were  issued  to  504  owners,  all  but  three  of  which 
buildings  were  in  New  York  City.  At  the  end  of  December 
there  were  6,204  licenses  outstanding,  each  representing  one  build- 
ing. The  number  of  employment  certificates  issued  to  children 
by  the  local  boards  of  health  steadily  increases  in  all  the  first  and 
second  class  cities.  The  Department  finds  it  necessary  again  to 
issue  warning  that  a  gang  of  swindlers  are  blackmailing  ignorant 
proprietors  of  small  factories  in  New  York  city  by  selling  them 
tickets  to  an  alleged  factory  inspectors'  balL  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  announce  that  factory  inspectors  never  give  entertainments  and 
are  not  allowed  to  solicit  or  receive  money  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. 

«    «    « 

The  amendments  to  the  Labor  Law  recommended 
Ov(wto^  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  include  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  maximum  working  hours  of  women 
employed  in  factories  from  60  to  58  a  week,  thus  strengthening 
the  tendency  strongly  manifested  in  the  last  few  years,  especially 
in  New  York  City  factories,  to  adopt  the  9  or  9i-hour  day  as  the 
normal  workday.  The  Prentice  bill,  embodying  this  change,  also 
encourages  the  adoption  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  which  is  now 
almost  universal  in  city  building  trades,  by  permitting  the 
necessary  amount  of  overtime  to  be  made  on  the  other  five  days  of 
the  week.  Investigations  made  by  factory  inspectors  indicate  that 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  con- 
sequent independence  of  wage  workers,  overtime  work  is  quite 
voluntary  in  many  if  not  most  industries.  The  bill  recognizes  the 
necessities  of  manufacturers  of  confectionery  and  other  commod- 
ities made  of  perishable  materials  by  permitting  the  employment 
of  women  twelve  hours  a  day  or  66  hours  a  week  for  not  to  exceed 
six  weeks  each  year. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EHPLOYHENT. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  employment  in  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  centers  of  the  state  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
obtains  monthly  reports  from  local  correspondents  who  are 
familiar  with  conditions  in  their  o^vn  trade  and  locality.  Between 
190  and  200  trade  union  secretaries  furnish  such  monthly  reports, 
based  on  the  facts  as  to  idleness  amonj^  nearly  lOU.OOO  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  traus])ort  trades,  hotels, 
stores,  etc.  These  monthly  returns  are  tabu  hi  ted  in  Tables  V-VII 
of  the  appendix,  and  the  results  brought  into  comparison  with 
those  of  earlier  years  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBXR  AND   PROPORTION   OF   UnBMPIX>TSD   WaOB   EaRNXRS. 

Number  Number 
Number  of  mem-    Idle  at        Per                     pbrcbntaob  idlb. 
Month.  of      bers  re-    end  of      cent  . ■ ^ 


unions,  porting,  month.  idle.  1905.  1904.  1903.  1902.1902-5. 

Juuwry 191  84,539  12.682  15.0  22.5  25.8  20.5  20.9  22.4 

February 190  85.155  13.031  15.3  ro.4  21.6  17.8  18.7  19.4 

Maitll 190  85,960  9,952  11.6  19.2  27.1  17.6  17.8  20.8 

April 192  90,352  6.583  7.3  11.8  17.0  17.3  15.3  15.4 

May 192  91.163  6,364  7.0  8.3  15.9  20.2  14.0  14.6 

June 192  92.100  5,801  6.3  9.1  13.7  23.1  14.5  15.1 

July 195  94.571  7.229  7.6  8.0  14.8  17.8  15.6  14.1 

August 195  94,220  5.462  5.8  7.2  13.7  15.4  7.1  10.9 

September 195  94.280  5.959  6.3  5.9  12.0  9.4  6.3  8.4 

October 195  92,062  6.383  6.9  5.6  10.8  11.7  11.2  9.8 

November 195  93,049  7.052  7.6  6.1  11.1  16.4  14.3  12.0 

December 196  93,318  14.352  16.4  11.1  19.6  23.1  22.2  19.0 

Ifeanforyear 9.3         11.2       16.9      17.5     14.8       16.1 

These  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  statistics  published  in 
the  December  Bulletin  for  all  organized  workingmen  in  the 
state.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1906  activity  in  trade 
was  unprecedented,  but  toward  the  close  it  began  to  slacken,  and 
during  the  last  quarter  there  was  more  idleness  than  in  the  corre- 
landing  period  of  1905.  The  average  monthly  percentage  of 
wage  earners  idle  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906  was  10,  aa  com- 
pared with  7-6  in  1905,  which,  as  previously  noted,  was  excep- 
tional— ^the  mean  percentage  for  the  four  years  1902-5  having 
been  13.6. 

The  causeft  of  the  increased  idleness  toward  the  end  of  1906 
were  industriaL  The  factor  of  labor  disputes  was  not  especially 
prominent  in  November  or  December,  and  the  item  of  personal 
disability   (idleness,  accident,  old  age)    showed  rd.atively  little 
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1906.  : 

L905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1.828 

661 

963 

1,006 

4,448 

6,861 

727 

676 

939 

1,044 

3,796 

5,070 

740 

487 

1.198 

993 

4,021 

4,166 

1,132 

609 

1,086 

1,183 

4,166 

3,287 

978 

766 

1,162 

1,114 

4,912 

8,706 

659 

708 

1,312 

1,064 

12.381 

8.461 
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change  as  between  1906  and  1905.     Almost  the  entire  amonnt  of 
idleness  is  ascribable  to  other  causes,  thus: 

FBUfcipjkL  Causes  of  Iolbmxss  at  thb  End  of  Each  Montb,  July— Dtsmbmb. 

LABOR 
MOMTB.  DISPUTES.  DISABIIJTT.  AZA  OTHBB  GAUSBS. 


July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 

The  only  important  causes  of  idleness  other  than  personal  dis- 
ability or  labor  disputes  are  lack  of  work  and  unfavorable  weather. 
The  last-mentioned  cause  explains  the  idleness  of  only  one-third 
of  the  12^381  idle  for  miscellaneous  reasons,  most  of  them  being 
seamen  employed  in  summer  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  building 
trades  contribute  most  of  the  remaining  idleness  (Table  VI),  and 
it  is  especially  in  New  York  City  that  this  industry  now  eom- 
plains  of  scarcity  of  capital,  deferred  plans  for  building  and  conse- 
quent idleness  for  the  building  mechanics.  Thus  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1906,  there  were  4,439  men  idle  in  30  metropolitan  build- 
ing trades  unions  as  against  1,300  at  the  end  of  December,  1905 ; 
and  only  36  were  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes  (Table  VII). 
The  tables  (XII-XIII)  showing  the  proposed  building  opera- 
tions in  the  leading  cities  are  instructive.  The  estimated  cost  of 
projected  buildings  declined  from  $56,670,000  in  the  last  throe 
months  of  1905  to  $38,347,000  in  the  last  three  months  of  1906, 
most  of  the  decrease  being  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  although 
only  Queens  and  Kichmond  Boroughs  recorded  an  actual  increase. 
While  the  number  of  buildings  completed  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1906  (7,264)  exceeded  the  number  completed  a  year  earlier 
(5,615),  the  number  commenced  (5,260)  was  much  smaller 
(6,556).  In  Buffalo,  too,  the  cost  of  projected  construction  work 
declined  from  the  high  records  of  1904  and  1905 ;  but  Syracuse, 
on  the  other  hand,  attains  new  records,  and  Rochester  almost 
equals  the  phenomenal  figures  of  last  year. 

Comparative  figures  of  idleness  for  each  of  the  thirteen  classes 
of  industries  or  groups  of  trades  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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FnCSMTAOB  OF  UlCBIFIiOTXD  MKHBEIHI  OF  'Ik4I>K   UnIONB  AT  TBM  EnD  OF — 

GbOUFS  of  l^UDBB.  Julj. 

1.  BufkUnc,  >tooe  worUnc.  etc-: 

1002 12.9 

1903 29.7 

1904 12.9 

1905 6.6 

190© 10.8 

2.  TniwporUtlan: 

1902 8.0 

1903 6.8 

1904 8.8 

1906 7.7 

1900 4.3 

t.  aothlDC  and  texUles: 

1902 34.3 

1903 21.8 

1904 37.1 

1906 11.1 

1908 6.2 

4.  MeUta,  machinery,  etc. 

1902* 4.0 

1903 8.4 

1904 13.2 

1906 6.0 

1908 3.6 

8.  Pilntlnft  blndloff,  etc.* 

1902 13.8 

1903 13.3 

1904 10.8 

1906 9.3 

1908 16.8 

8.  Woodworking  and  furniture: 

1902 18.6 

1903 29.1 

1904 38.8 

1906 12.1 

1908 13.6 

7.  Food  and  liquors: 

1902 11.2 

1903 7.2 

1904 6.9 

1906 6.2 

1906 6.8 

8.  Theaters  and  music: 

1902 29.0 

1903 19.6 

1904 17.4 

1906 24.7 

1906 24.8 

9.  Tobacco: 

1902 4.6 

1903 6.8 

1904 10.2 

1906 8.8 

1906 6.1 

10.  Bestauranu,  retaU  trade: 

1902 2.0 

1903 4.4 

1904 16.1 

1906 4.9 

1906 2.6 


Mean  for 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec.  six  mos. 

7.6 

6.1 

14.2 

13.4 

26.6 

13.1 

20.8 

12.3 

9.6 

18.8 

27.4 

19.8 

19.8 

16.2 

12.6 

17.1 

32.9 

18.4 

4.6 

2.6 

6.2 

7.6 

8.4 

6.6 

8.9 

6.4 

7.3 

ia.2 

19.2 

10.1 

8.9 

7.9 

6.7 

4.7 

22.4 

9.4 

4.6 

4.3 

11.0 

13.6 

39.9 

18.2 

8.8 

9.2 

6.6 

6.2 

28.8 

11.4 

6.8 

4.2 

3.2 

3.7 

29.2 

9.1 

3.3 

4.6 

4.3 

4.6 

29.1 

8.4 

3.9 

6.6 

18.1 

38.9 

39.6 

23.2 

27.6 

11.6 

22.9 

32.7 

36.9 

26.4 

19.1 

18.9 

16.3 

14.1 

14.4 

20.0 

9.8 

11.9 

10.8 

8.6 

7.3 

9.9 

3.5 

8.0 

9.4 

8.4 

11.6 

7.7 

2.9 

8.8 

8.1 

4.7 

9.1 

4.9 

13.8 

7.8 

10.6 

12.0 

14.1 

11.1 

10.0 

8.0 

9.6 

8.8 

8.8 

9,7 

4.7 

4.6 

3.4 

4.1 

3.8 

4.3 

4.0 

2.8 

8.8 

7.6 

6.2 

6.6 

12.8 

12.3 

10.9 

11.0 

12.6 

12.2 

13.2 

12.0 

12.2 

11.8 

13.6 

12.7 

9.9 

8.6 

9.8 

9.8 

9.4 

9.7 

9.2 

11.3 

10.8 

13.0 

12.1 

11.0 

16.7 

16.6 

16.8 

14.4 

13.2 

16.1 

14.6 

7.7 

9.7 

16.1 

21.2 

14.6 

23.1 

20.6 

19.4 

21.6 

26.8 

23.3 

27.6 

26.2 

19.3 

18.6 

26.2 

26.6 

12.6 

12.6 

3.9 

4.0 

3.3 

8.1 

10.9 

9.0 

7.6 

6.9 

12.9 

10.1 

9.9 

8.1 

10.9 

6.7 

12.6 

9.7 

6.8 

6.8 

8.6 

7.4 

6.1 

7.0 

7.4 

8.2 

16.9 

10.6 

10.9 

10.0 

6.0 

7.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.8 

6.4 

6.6 

7.2 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

6.0 

20.0 

0.3 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

12.7 

16.6 

1.7 

12.9 

16.7 

10.0 

12.9 

16.6 

13.8 

13.3 

12.7 

12.4 

14.2 

21.1 

11.6 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

12.0 

10.7 

4.2 

7.3 

6.8 

6.8 

10.1 

6.7 

3.9 

3.1 

1.9 

9.1 

4.9 

6.9 

3.2 

3.4 

4.0 

18.7 

7.0 

4.1 

4.7 

3.4 

2.8 

9.8 

6.8 

7.8 

2.9 

2.2 

2.3 

10.9 

6.7 

8.1 

7.2 

2.7 

2.4 

6.2 

4.6 

10.6 

7.3 

7.9 

8.8 

11.1 

7.1 

2.8 

6.4 

9.3 

9.4 

11.4 

7.3 

4.3 

9.1 

4.6 

6.8 

6.4 

7.6 

6.6 

6.7 

13.0 

7.3 

11.3 

8.1 

1.7 

7.1 

4.9 

4.4 

3.9 

4.1 

: 
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11.  Public  emidoyment: 

1002 

1903 

1904 

1906 

...       6.0 
9.4 

...       8.1 
4.8 

6.0 
8.6 
9.0 
4.7 
3.3 

t 
3.1 
8.9 
2.7 
2.1 

1.2 
18.1 
8.6 
2.2 
8.1 

6.1 

10.8 

9.3 

4.7 
1.6 

t 
8.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.4 

0.4 
6.2 
8.0 
2.8 
2.1 

4.7 
11.7 
6.0 
2.4 
1.2 

t 
3.0 
2.8 
2.4 
1.9 

1.9 
7.6 
4.9 
8.3 
8.3 

1.5 
14.0 
6.1 
3.0 
1.3 

t 
3.3 
1.9 
3.7 
1.9 

6.0 
7.6 
8.9 
8.0 
8.9 

3.5 
11.7 
6.0 
3.6 
1.9 

t 
8.3 
1.8 
8.9 
1.7 

11.9 
6.1 
4.5 
8.1 
3.0 

4.6 

11.0 
7.3 
3.5 

1906 

1.9 

1.7 

13.  Stetlonary  engine  men; 

1902 

1008 

1904 

1905 

1906 

t 

...       3.8 

...       6.1 

...       2.7 

0.8 

t 
8.3 
8.1 
3.9 
1.8 

1903 

. ..     23.0 

7.1 

1903 

...     30.8 

10.0 

1904 

1905 

1906 

...     14.8 

...       1.3 

1.6 

6.8 
8.6 
8.8 

11 

*  Includes  Group  13. 
t  Included  In  Qroup  4. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1906,  six  industries  reveal  more 
idleness  and  seven  less  idleness  than  in  the  same  month  of  1905 ; 
but  the  industries  with  increased  idleness  include  the  more  impor- 
tant ones.  Of  the  six  leading  industries  all  but  one  (transporta- 
tion), disclose  a  larger  proportion  of  unemployed  workers  at  the 
end  qf  1906,  and  in  the  transport  trades  there  is  no  perceptible 
improvement  Considerable  improvement  appears  in  the  smaller 
groups  9-13,  tobacco  trades,  hotels  and  restaurants,  retail  trade, 
public  employment,  stationary  engine  tending,  etc. 

A  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  steady  diminution  in  the  idle- 
ness resulting  from  labor  disputes  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  so  that  by  the  end  of  December,  the  year  1906  compared 
favorably  even  with  1905,  thus : 

NmasB  OF  Mxubers  of  Rsprbssmtatitx  Traps  Unionb  Rendsrxd  Idlb  on  Account 


OF  LaBOB  DlSPVTEB  AT  THE  EnD  OF 


InDX70TRIX8. 


July.       Aug.       Sept.        Oct.       Not.        Dec. 


1.  Bunding,  etc 978  100  46  100  50  36 

2.  Transportation 16 76 

8.  Clothing  and  textfles 179  26  25  100  100  122 

4.  Metals,  macblnea,  etc 58  20  46         450         430  185 

5.  Printing  and  binding 601  578  527  476  892  860 

6.  Wood  woriring  and  furniture 5  8 

7.  Food  and  liquon 

8.  Theaters  and  music 10 

9.  Tobacco 2 5 

10.  Restaurants,  retaO  trade i 

11.  Public  employment 

12.  Bteam-englne  men 

18.  Miscellaneous 6  6  6  6  6 

Total,  1906 1,828  727  740      1,182  978  659 

Total.  1905 561  675  487  609  756  708 

Total,1904 4,982      4,824      4,829      8,194      2,660      2.760 

Total,  1908 9.991       7,755      8,808       1.821       1,479       1.645 

Total.  1902 6,690  •  246  ♦  •  497 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  the  largest  number  of  strikers  reported 
from  the  1^  representative  imions  is  found  in  the  printing  trades; 
but  this  number  is  but  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  num- 
ber idle  in  July.  The  remaining  strikers  were  nearly  all  ship- 
wrights (group  4)  or  garment  workers  (group  3).  In  four  in- 
dustries not  a  single  wage  earner  was  returned  as  being  on  strike 
in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 

From  Table  VII,  embracing  the  returns  from  New  York  City, 
figures  are  drawn  to  compare  with  earlier  years  as  below: 


Wage 
earners 
At  End  or —        Unions,  reporting. 

January.  1904 68, 808 

December,  1004 86        66 ,  185 

December.  1905 «9        62, MO 

Demnber.  1006 90        62,213 


Per  cent 

ZDI<B  ON  ACCOUNT  Ol* 

Number   '. 

Labor 

Dis-       Other 

idle. 

idle. 

disputes. 

ability,   reaaons. 

15.953 

23.2 

1,815 

922        18.216 

11.770 

17.8 

2.564 

897          8.309 

4.226 

6.7 

673 

701           2.852 

7.938 

12.8 

654 

841           6,443 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Statistics  of  Dilutes  in  Octobei:,  Novonber  and  DsoemlMr. 

The  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  k^t  by  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  shows  that  there  were  43  disputes  of  some 
importance  which  began  during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  1906.  In  these  controversies  there  were 
9,096  employees  directly  concerned  and  724  others  who  were  indi- 
rectly thrown  out  of  work.  The  total  loss  of  working  time  within 
the  three  months  in  the  43  new  disputes  amounted  to  132,879  days 
for  those  directly  concerned  and  7,227  days  for  those  indirectly 
affected.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  loss  of  time  on  account  of 
disputes  during  the  three  months,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
the  time  lost  in  disputes  begun  before  October  Ist,  but  which 
lasted  beyond  that  data  In  the  last  Bxjuletiw  (p.  456)  twelve 
disputes  were  noted  as  having  continued  beyond  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  calculate  the  loss  of  time  in 
these  disputes  after  the  first  of  October,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pre- 
cise information  concerning  three  of  them,  involving  1,000  men^ 
which  were  part  of  the  lithographers'  national  strike  for  the  eight- 
hour  day,  which  still  continues.  But  it  is  estimated  that  the 
twelve  earlier  disputes  probably  cttused  the  loss  of  60,000  days  of 
working  time  in  October,  November  and  December,  practically  aH 
by  employees  directly  concerned.  This  would  make  the  grand  total 
of  time  lost  on  account  of  labor  disputes  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1906  in  round  numbers  200,000  days. 

Disputes  were  more  numerous  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906 
than  in  the  same  quarter  of  any  of  the  three  immediately  preced- 
ing years,  and  the  average  number  of  employees  directly  concerned 
in  new  disputes  was  twice  as  great  as  in  1905,  and  larger  than  in 
1904,  though  not  so  large  as  in  1903,  thus: 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1906.  1Q05.  1904.  1908. 

Number  of  new  disputes 43  26  11  17 

Employees  directly  f  Total 9,095  2,666  2,083  4. 140 

concerned.             \  Avenge  per  dispute 212  103  189  244 

The  most  comprehensive  basis  of  comparison  of  one  period  with 
another  as  to  the  amount  of  disturbance  of  industrial  relations  by 
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industrial  disputes  is  the  total  amount  of  working  time  lost  As 
above  noted  the  total  for  the  last  three  months  of  1906  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000  days  for  all  disputes  existing  during  the  quarter, 
with  which  may  be  compared  a  similar  total  of  55,000  for  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1905. 

Of  the  new  disputes  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906  there  were 
12  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  2,000  or  more  days'  time  as  com- 
pared with  but  three  such  in  the  same  quarter  of  1905.  These 
12  disputes,  which,  together,  account  for  nearly  all  the  time  lost 
in  new  disputes  in  1906  (129,000  out  of  140,000  days)  and  all 
but  two  of  which  were  in  New  York  City,  were  the  following : 

Employees 
Involved. 


LoGALiTT,*]^   '          Trade.                       Date.           Directly.  Indirectly,  dayilost. 

Schenectady Electrical    apparatus 

igl4«^i|        /?irmakera Dec.  10-20 2.000 20,000 

New  York  atyf. .  ChandeUer  makers. . .  Nov.  20-Dec.  11.  2.098 22,089 

New  York  City . . .  Shipwrights Oct.  1-Dec.  0. . .  369 21.038 

New  York  Qtyt. .  Silver  workers Oct.  8-Oan.  21.. .  269 •IS, 000 

New  York  atyf. .  Chauffeurs Oct.  25-Nov.  17.  300           25  8. 125 

New  York  City. . .  Jacket  makers Nov.  19-Jan.  3. .  200 7.600 

Amsterdamt Broom  makers Oct.  13-Nov.  10.  121          399  7,486 

New  York  City...  Mineral    water    bot- 

Uers  and  drivers. .   Oct.  9-Feb.  20. .  21 1  *7.000 

New  York  City. . .  Silver  workers Oct.  13-Feb.  1 . .  97            16  •6,156 

New  York  atyt..  Umbrella  handle  mak- 
ers   Nov.  8-Dec.  5.. .  300 5.180 

New  York  aty. . .  Silver  workers Oct.  8-Dec.  11. .  64 2.500 

New  York  aty . . .  Barbers Oct.  1-Dec.  15. .  200 2.000 

*  To  December  31st. 

t  See  account  in  Bulletin  No.  31,  pp.  457  sq. 

t  See  account  in  following  pages. 

In  the  table  below  are  summarized  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  new  disputes  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906.  Demand  for 
higher  wages  was  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disputes,  but  com- 
paratively few  employees  were  involved  in  these  controversies. 
Questions  of  trade  unionism  caused  nearly  as  many  disputes,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  employees  directly  concerned  in  disputes 
during  the  quarter  were  contending  for  objects  connected  with 
these  questions.  This  prominence  of  trade  unionism  among 
causes  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  of  2,600  electrical 
apparatus  makers  in  Schenectady  was  undertaken  to  compel  the 
reemployment  of  three  union  members  who  had  been  discharged, 
and  the  lockout  of  2,098  chandelier  makers  in  Ifew  York  City, 
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was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  open  shops,  these  being  the 
two  leading  disputes  of  the  quarter,  especially  in  respect  of  num- 
bers involved.  Considering  simply  number  of  disputes,  the  work- 
people won  as  many  as  employers.  But  when  numbers  of  em- 
ployees involved  are  considered  the  balance  of  results  appears 
strongly  in  favor  of  employers.  Here  again  the  two  principal 
disputes  of  the  quarter  appear  as  the  decisive  factor,  the  electrical 
apparatus  makers  of  Schenectady  having  been  totally  defeated, 
and  the  chandelier  makers  in  New  York  City  having  been  able 
only  to  secure  a  compromise,  and  that  an  unfavorable  one,  since 
they  received  only  minor  concessions  in  regard  to  fines  for  tardi- 
ness and  pay  for  supper  time,  while  being  compelled  to  submit  to 

open  shop  conditions,  * 

Number  or  Dzspxttbs. 


WON  BT  Em- 

Pending  ployeet 


Em-  Com-         or  not  directly 

Cattsb  OR  Object.        Workers,  ployero.  promised,    reported.     Total,  oonoemed. 

Increafle  of  wages 4                 7                 8  14  1,288 

Reduction  of  wages 2 ^.   2  120 

Reduction  of  hours 2                 8                 1  0  1,840 

Longer  hours 1   1  10 

Trade  unionism 0                 4                 2 12  6,774 

Particular  persons 1                 2 8  196 

Working  arrangements 1 


Total  disputes 17  17 

Employees  directly  oonoemed  2,091  4,162 


1 

2 

6 

417 

7 

2 

81   .. 

48   . 

2.811 

9.096 

ZHTEXVEVTIOV   OF   THE   Bt7BEAt7    OF   MEDIATION   AND    ARBITIIATIOV. 

Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  Switchmen. 
On  January  12th  the  switchmen  (sometimes  designated  as  yard 
conductors  and  brakemen)  employed  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  Rail- 
road at  Buffalo  went  on  strike  —  the  result  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  management  and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  union,  of  which  all 
but  three  or  four  of  the  employees  of  this  corporation  in  this 
class  of  service  were  members,  to  negotiate  a  proposed  working 
schedule  or  agreement,  commonly  termed  "  mutual  .  bargain," 
which  some  time  previously  had  been  presented  to  the  manage- 
ment through  the  regular  adjustment  committee  of  employees,  no 
such  arrangement  having  previously  existed  for  this  class  of  service 
on  this  property.     The  management  contended  that  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  fact  that  upwards  of  90  percent  of  its  employees  in 
this  class  of  serrice  were  membeirs  of  the  switchmen's  organiza- 
tion,  the  balance  should  participate  in  the  making  of  the  schedule ; 
and  on  the  date  set  for  its  discussion,  one  or  two  such  other  em- 
ployees were  present  The  switchmen's  union  committee  objected 
to  such  participation,  and  withdrew  from  the  conference,  in  which 
course  they  were  sustained  by  their  organization.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  later  to  reconcile  the  management  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  Switchmen's  Union,  without  success,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  strike  was  instituted. 

Mr.  Lundrigan  was  in  Buffalo  at  the  time  the  strike  occurred, 
and  immediately  undertook  the  work  of  attempting  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement None  of  the  foregoing  conditions  or  facts  were  known  to 
the  Bureau  until  the  strike  had  actually  taken  place.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  they  had,  it  is  reasonably  possible  that  the 
strike  could  have  been  prevented.  Our  inquiry  and  investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  considerable  misunderstanding  as 
to  precedent  and  practices  on  other  railroads  in  the  making  of  sched- 
ules or  working  agreements,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  such  agree- 
ments or  schedules  were  of  themselves  desirable.  The  employees' 
organization,  acting  under  the  personal  advice  and  direction  of 
National  Grand  Master  Hawley,  occupied  a  most  tenable  position 
in  view  both  of  precedent  and  practice  in  making  such  agreements, 
and  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  work- 
ing conditions  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  parties  could  not  be 
agreed  on. 

During  the  two  days  immediately  following  the  inauguration  of 
the  strike,  several  conferences  were  held  separately  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  interests  involved,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  a  joint  conference  of  Manager  Knibloe  of  the  rail- 
road, Grand  Master  Hawley  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  and  Mr.  Lundrigan  of  this  Bureau,  was  held.  This 
joint  conference  resulted  in  an  understanding  whereby  the  man- 
agement conceded  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Switchmen's 
Union  committee  in  the  making  of  the  schedule,  and  under  which 
the  work  of  making  such  schedule  was  to  be  taken  up  at  once  by 
the  management  and  the  committee,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
with  the  result  that  during  the  same  afternoon  a  mutually  satis- 
factory schedule  was  completed,  and  the  strike  was  terminated.^ip 
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We  take  thia  occasion  to  point  out  the  wisdom,  not  to  say  the 
necessity,  of  istilixiiig  all  means  <»*  agencies  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion of  the  operation  of  public  utilities  or  public  service  corpora- 
tions, before  such  interruption  takes  place,  and  venture  to  assert 
that  it  is  fear  of  misinterpretation  more  often  than  any  other  cause 
which  diseourages  such  a  course  —  fear,  for  instance,  that  an  ap- 
peal for  intervention  wiU  be  construed  as  evidence  of  an  inten- 
tion to  yield,  whereas  it  really  means  only  the  utilizing  of  more 
complete  sources  of  information  and  experience.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  territory  affected  by  this  strike 
is  perhaps  more  vital  to  the  general  movement  of  freight  than  any 
single  railroad  property  outside  of  the  New  York  City  district, 
and  that  there  were  numerous  complications  which  might  easily 
have  resulted  in  tiie  extension  of  the  strike  to  such  proportions  as 
to  paralyze  railroad  traffic  in  the  locality,  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
that  it  is  our  conviction  that  this  strike  could  have  been  prevented 
had  the  management  enjoyed  the  same  knowledge  of  practice  and 
precedent  in  similar  circumstances  as  they  acquired  after  the  ac- 
tual stoppage  of  operations,  or  had  either  or  both  parties  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  this  Bureau,  our  reasons  for  con- 
stantly urging  all  parties  to  industrial  disputes  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  agencies  of  information,  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion, public  or  private,  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Kew  Toik  City  Ptremen  and  Xnunmen. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1906,  the  locomotive  firemen 
employed  on  the  Erie  railroad,  through  the  general  committee  of 
adjustment  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Brotherhood,  presented 
a  new  working  agreement  or  schedule  to  the  management,  which 
proposed,  in  addition  to  a  more  or  less  general  increase  in  wages, 
that  firemen  should  receive  pay  for  the  time  they  are  required  to 
be  on  duty  before  their  trains  are  scheduled  to  leave  the  initial 
terminal;  i.  e.,  time  to  be  allowed  and  computed  from  the  time 
a  fireman  is  required  to  report  for  duty,  instead  of  from  the  leav- 
ing time  of  the  train,  as  was  provided  in  the  then  existing  schedule. 

The  employees*  committee  was  insistent  that  the  above  provision 
be  granted  before  going  into  the  other  provisions  of  the  proposed 
schedule,  while  the  employing  corporation  insisted  that  this  par- 
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ticular  contention  be  left  open  until  after  working  schedules  gov- 
erning other  branches  of  the  service  had  been  adjusted  by  the 
management  and  the  adjustment  committees  of  the  other  classes 
of  employees.  The  firemen's  committee  seemed  to  construe  the 
position  of  the  employer  as  a  refusal  outright  to  grant  the  demand 
in  question,  and  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  firemen  employed  on  the  Erie  system  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  sustain  the  committee,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  recommendation  by  the  committee  to  strike,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  grand  officers. 

While  train  service  railway  organizations  very  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  formality  of  a  strike  vote,  or  engage,  in 
an  actual  strike,  this  Bureau  felt  that  there  was  more  than  a  pos- 
sibility that  a  strike  might  result  from  this  dispute ;  and  in  order 
chat  nothing  might  be  left  imdone  to  prevent  interruption  of  the 
operation  of  this  important  public  utility,  and  in  order  that  all 
undue  friction  between  employer  and  employee  might  be  obviated, 
we  forthwith  communicated  with  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  point- 
ing out  the  injustice,  inconvenience  and  hardship  which  must  re- 
sult to  the  public  if  a  strike  occurred,  as  well  as  the  loss  to  both 
employer  and  employee,  and  formally  tendered  the  services  of  this 
Department  and  Bureau,  strongly  urging  some  form  of  arbitration 
for  any  or  all  questions  that  could  not  be  otherwise  settled. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  the  vote  of  the  individual  firemen  was  practically  unan- 
imous to  sustain  the  committee,  another  conference  was  held  which 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  working  agreement  generally  satis- 
factory to  the  interests  concerned.  The  settlement  of  the  con- 
tention which  caused  the  interruption  of  negotiations  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  providing  that  for  all  firemen  employed 
on  other  than  regular  scheduled  trains,  "  time  will  be  computed 
from  the  time  they  are  required  to  report  for  duty ;  on  other  en- 
gines or  trains,  practice  then  in  effect  will  continue." 


Another  threatened  strike,  which  on  the  surface  at  least  seemed 
more  likely  to  occur  than  the  one  above  mentioned,  was  that  of  the 
yard' employees  in  the  switching  service  of  the  railroads  in  what  is 
termed  the  N'ew  York  Harbor  district,  which  includes  the  railroad 
terminals  at  Xew  York  City,  Jersey  City  and  Weehawken,  , 
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It  appears  that  during  the  month  of  November  the  adjustment 
conmiittee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Eailroad  Trainmen,  representing 
the  employees  in  switching  service,  made  a  demand  for  an  increase 
of  5  cents  per  hour  in  wages  for  all  such  employees  in  the 
New  York  Harbor  district,  which  was  promptly  granted  by  the 
New  York  Central  Eailroad  Company,  but  not  by  the  several 
other  roads  affected.  During  conferences  between  the  several  rail- 
way managements  and  committees  of  the  Eailroad  Trainmen's 
Brotherhood,  several  compromise  oflFers  were  made  by  individual 
railways,  but  all  of  these  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  employees' 
committee,  which  insisted  on  the  same  increase  as  that  already 
granted  by  the  New  York  Central.  In  the  meantime  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  employees,  represented  by  the  committee, 
had  been  taken  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to 
sustain  the  committee,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Erie  firemen's 
vote,  meant  whether  or  not  they  would  withdraw  from  the  serv- 
ice if  such  action  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  proper  authorities 
in  the  trainmen's  organization.  The  vote  must  have  been  favor- 
able to  the  proposition  to  strike,  as  indicated  by  an  ultimatum 
issued  December  20,  1906,  by  a  grand  oflScer  of  the  Trainmen's 
Brotherhood  to  the  managements  of  the  railroads  affected,  which 
stated  in  specific  terms  ^^  that  unless  the  increase  granted  by  the 
New  York  Central  —  namely,  5  cents  per  hour,  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1906  —  is  conceded  by  your  company  on  or  before  De- 
cember 22,  1906,  all  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Eailroad 
Trainmen  employed  in  your  yards  in  the  harbor  district  will  con- 
sider your  failure  to  concede  the  rate  as  a  refusal  to  deal  as  fairly 
with  your  men  as  the  road  mentioned  above,  and  will  at  once  with- 
draw from  your  service."  The  effect  of  such  action,  had  it  been 
carried  out,  would  have  been  a  practical  srispension  of  the  inter- 
change and  delivery  of  freight  in  the  territory  of  all  railroads  serv- 
ing New  York  Harbor,  except  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Eailroads. 

The  foregoing  ultimatum  was  the  first  intimation  this  Bureau 
had  that  a  strike  was  seriously  threatened,  and  realizing  the  neces- 
sity for  the  application  of  all  possible  agencies  or  remedies  to  pre- 
vent the  interruption  of  a  service  of  such  vital  importance  and 
necessity  to  the  commimities  affected,  the  Bureau  forthwith  served 
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a  copy  of  tlie  following  on  the  representatives  of  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute : 

*'  To  the  General  Management  of  Railroads  in  New  York  State  and  Repre- 
sentatives  of  their  Employees  in  the  Switohing  Service;  Parties  to  the 
Dispute  in  the  New  York  Harbor  District, 

Gentlemen:  Press  reports  indicate  a  possible  interruption  of  operation  on 
all  railroads^  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  Greater  New  York  district,  as  the 
result  of  a  dispute  as  to  compensation  between  the  railroad  corporations  and 
their  yard  employees. 

If  this  condition  is  as  outlined  in  the  press  dispatches,  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  must  protest  against  such  interruption  of  these  public 
utilities,  until  all  other  means  of  settlement  of  the  existing  dispute  are  ex- 
hausted ;  and  to  that  end  the  services  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Media* 
tion  and  Arbitration  are  hereby  tendered.  Should  the  threatened  strike  take 
place,  it  would  probably  be  incumbent  on  this  Board  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation,  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  interruption  of  the  public 
service. 

A  representative  of  this  Department  wlU  present  this  notice  and  will  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  intervention  by  the  State  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration,  if  such  is  desired  or  necessary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)         John  Lundbiqan, 

Member  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration." 

Following  the  service  of  the  foregoing,  negotiations  between 
the  pai'ties  to  the  dispute  were  re-opened  through  the  medium  of  a 
joint  conferenc5e  of  the  managements  of  the  railroads  with  com- 
mittees representing  the  employees  and  the  grand  master  of  the 
employees'  organization,  brought  about  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  two  parties.  This  conference  accomplifihed  a  settlement  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  in  the  form  of  a  compromise,  the  pertinent 
points  of  which  were,  that  a  demand  originally  made  for  the 
eight-hour  day  or  three  tour  system  was  withdrawn,  and  an  in- 
crease in  wages  of  4  cents  per  hour,  effective  December  1st,  was 
granted  by  all  of  the  roads  except  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which 
granted  the  conductors  an  increase  of  4^  cents  and  the  brakemen 
one  of  3^  cents,  effective  December  1st,  while  the  question  of 
granting  an  additional  cent  per  hour  increase  in  all  of  the  yards 
affected,  except  those  of  the  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  Rail- 
roads, was  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  arbitration,  it  may  be 
noted  here,  resulted  in  a  decision  against  the  additional  increase  of 
one  cent. 
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It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  there  was  some  desultory  crit- 
icism of  our  interference  in  this  dispute.  We  can  only  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  record  shows  that  when  we  intervened  all  indi- 
cations were  that  a  strike  was  imminent  Our  commumcation  to 
the  contending  parties  occurred  after  an  ultimatum  had  been 
issued,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of  a  strike  or  the  granting  of 
the  demand  as  to  wages.  We  considered  that  all  other  methods 
of  settlement  had  not  been  exhausted,  and  believe  the  settlement 
arrived  at  justifies  that  view. 

New  York  City  Silver  Workers. 

On  October  8th,  1906,  a  strike  for  reduction  of  hours  from  ten 
to  nine  per  day  and  recognition  of  the  union  was  begun  by  215 
employees  of  E-  G.  Webster  &  Sons,  a  Brooklyn  firm  of  silver- 
ware manufacturers,  who  employ  in  the  busy  season  330  hands. 
The  strike  having  continued  for  two  months,  with  no  prospect  of 
settlement,  on  December  10  th,  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  called  on  each  of  the  parties  and  opened 
negotiations  for  a  conference  on  the  following  day  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  firm  and  a  committee  of  the  strikers.  The  way 
to  such  conference  appearing  to  be  clear^  on  the  momiog  of  the 
11th  one  of  the  Bureau's  representatives  visited  the  strikers  at 
their  meeting  place  and  secured  a  statement  of  terms  they  were 
willing  to  make  in  settlement  of  the  controversy,  which  were  that 
the  strikers  should  all  return  to  work  at  ten  hours  as  formerly, 
that  recognition  of  the  union  would  not  be  insisted  on  and  that 
the  question  of  later  establishing  the  nine-hour  day  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  These  terms  were  then  submitted  to  two 
members  of  the  firm  by  the  Bureau's  representatives,  and  the 
employers  signified  their  willingness  to  take  back  the  men  without 
recognition  of  the  union,  and  explained  with  respect  to  the  nine- 
hour  day  that  the  .firm  was  unable  to  grant  that  because  all  its 
competitors  were  working  on  a  ten-hour  basis.  A  committee  of 
the  strikers  having  been  called  in  the  firm's  position  was  restated 
to  them  and  a  discussion  followed,  the  strikers'  committee  £nally 
appearing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  employers'  terras,  but  stating 
that  they  must  report  back  to  a  meeting  of  the  striking  employees. 

In  the  evening  of  December  13th  the  committee  made  its  report 
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to  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  and  other  members  of  their  union^ 
which  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting,  after  pro- 
longed discussion,  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which,  on 
the  following  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bureau's  represen- 
tatives, informed  the  principal  member  of  the  firm  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  night  before  it  was  voted  not  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  but  to  insist  that  a  definite  date  be  set  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nine-hour  day,  and  that  definite  dates  be  fixed  for  the 
re-employment  of  each  class  of  workmen,  and  if  Mr.  Webster 
would  not  agree  to  this  they  were  to  ask  that  he  use  his  influence 
with  the  manufacturers'  association  to  have  the  nine-hour  day 
established  in  the  trade.  These  new  demands  were  refused  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  reiterated,  however,  his  former 
willingness  to  take  back  the  strikers  on  the  old  terms,  but  de- 
clared that,  the  busy  season  being  on,  any  further  attempt  at 
arbitration  would  have  to  be  postponed  at  least  until  after  the 
holidays. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Webster's  statement  no  further  efforts  at  media- 
tion were  made  until  after  the  holidays,  although  the  strike  was 
continued.  But  on  January  seventh  the  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  called  at  the  strikers'  head- 
quarters and  then,  being  requested  by  the  strikers  so  to  do,  called 
on  Mr.  Webster  and  found  him  willing  to  reopen  the  matter. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  negotiations  were  taken  up, 
no  conference  of  the  parties  being  held,  but  the  Bureau's  represen- 
tatives acting  as  mediators.  The  strikers  having  asked  for  a 
nine-hour  day  with  ten  hours'  pay,  Mr.  Webster  replied  that  he 
was  ready  to  treat  with  the  men  on  a  nine-hour  basis,  but  that 
he  would  not  recognize  the  union  and  could  not  take  back  all 
the  strikers,  though  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  in  that  direc^ 
tion.  These  terms  were  considered  by  the  strikers  at  a  special 
meeting  but  were  rejected,  and  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  strike. 
But  efforts  for  a  settlement  were  continued  by  the  Bureau's 
representatives  and  finally  resulted  successfully  on  January 
21st,  when  the  men  declared  the  strike  off  essentially  on  the  terms 
as  proposed  by  the  employers  on  January  8th,  that  is,  return  of 
the  strikers  to  work  as  individuals  on  a  nine-hour  basis,  Mr.  Web- 
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0ter  agreeing  to  take  the  men  back  just  as  soon  as  his  business 
would  permit  In  spite  of  the  long  drawn  out  dispute,  there  was 
a  notable  absence  of  hard  feeling  between  the  firm  and  its  em- 
ployees throughout  the  controversy,  and  after  the  settlement  the 
best  of  feeling  prevailed  between  the  two. 


On  October  13,  1906,  there  was  a  strike  of  sixty  bobbers  and 
polishers  in  the  employ  of  the  Whiting  Manufacturing  Company 
of  "New  York  City  to  compel  the  discharge  of  a  non-unionist  who 
had  formerly  been  a  union  member.  As  soon  as  the  man  objected 
to  learned  that  the  strike  was  due  to  opposition  to  him,  he  volun- 
tarily left  the  employ  of  the  company,  the  latter,  however,  urging 
him  to  remain  and  securing  from  him  a  signed  statement  that  he 
was  leaving  of  his  own  accord.  But  his  leaving  did  not  end  the 
strike  owing,  apparently,  to  the  fact  that  the  signed  statement 
as  to  his  leaving  which  the  company  had  insisted  upon  his  making 
and  the  nature  of  which  had  been  made  known  to  the  strikers,  was 
interpreted  by  the  latter  as  an  act  of  hoBtility  on  the  part  of  the 
company.  Accordingly  the  strike  was  continued  and  after  wait- 
ing two  weeks  for  the  strikers  to  return  to  work,  the  firm  began 
securing  new  hands,  many  of  them  from  other  cities,  for  whom 
the  company  fitted  up  quarters  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  factory. 
The  advent  of  these  new  employees  led  to  an  extension  of  the 
strike  on  November  10th,  when  thirty-seven  employees  of  other 
departments  joined  the  bobbers  and  polishers,  and  the  issue  in  the 
controversy  became  the  discharge  of  the  new  hands,  or  alleged 
*'  strike  breakers." 

On  December  12th  the  company  posted  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  strikers  would  be  given  one  last  opportunity  to  return  to 
work  on  Monday,  January  7th,  and  that  those  who  did  not  then 
return  would  be  dropped  from  the  payroll.  At  this  stage  of  the 
dispute  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion visited  the  office  of  the  company  and  arranged  for  a  confer- 
ence between  two  members  of  the  firm  and  two  representatives  of 
the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  Molders,  Brass  and 
Silver  Workers'  Union  of  North  America,  the  strikers  being 
members  of  two  local  unions  of  that  organization.  The  confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  on  January  28th,  and 
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was  attended  by  two  representativee  of  the  Bureaw-  At  this  co^^- 
ference  the  employers  insisted  throughout  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  settlement  -must  be  an  unoonditional  oalling-oiff  of  the 
strike  and  that  until  that  should  be  done  the  firm  would  make  no 
promise  as  to  discharge  of  new  hands  or  reinstatement  of  former 
employees  beyond  an  assurance  that  after  the  strike  should  be 
declared  off  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  and  all  hands  would 
receive  absolutely  fair  treatment  on  the  simple  basis  of  compe- 
tency as  workmen.  As  the  result  of  the  conference  a  meeting  of 
the  two  local  unions  Nos.  282  and  332  was  held  on  January  31st^ 
u  representative  of  the  Bureau  attending  and  taking  part  in  this 
meeting  as  also  in  a  preceding  meeting  of  the  executive  boards  of 
the  unions.  After  hearing  and  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
conference  of  the  28th  it  was  voted  at  the  union  meeting  "  That 
the  matter  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  locals  in  connection 
with  the  strike  under  consideration  be  referred,  and  is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Joint  Executive  Boards  representing  our  locals.'' 
Immediately  after  the  meeting  the  executive  boaxds  convened,  re- 
questing the  Bureau's  representative  to  remain,  which  he  did,  and 
resolved,  ^^  That  the  strike  against  the  Whiting  ManufacturLog 
Company  be  declared  off,  as  per  request  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Osborne  [representatives  of  the  firm  ai  the  joint  conference],  and 
that  all  further  negotiations  as  to  the  reiustatement  of  the  men  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Leary  and  Ford  [the  employees' 
representatives  at  the  conference]  and  the  State  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration." 

The  above  action,  which  brought  the  strike  to  an  end  on  Febru- 
ary 1st,  was  on  that  day  reported  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  firm, 
by  the  employees'  representatives  in  company  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau,  and  at  a  joint  conference  on  February  5th,  at 
which  again  representatives  of  the  Bureau  were  present,  the  ques- 
tion of  re-employment  of  the  strikers  was  taken  up.  While  the 
minutes  of  this  conference  were  not  made  public  it  is  nnderetood 
that  the  company  agreed  to  re-employ  the  men  as  fast  as  vacancies 
should  occur  and  that  this  agreement  has  since  been  kept  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  union. 

Under  date  of  Felaruary  13th  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  re- 
ceived the  following  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  from  the  union  business  agent  who 
had  eondneted  the  strike : 

Metai.  P0LI8HEB8,  BusTEos,  Vulterb,  Bbabb  and  SirvEB  WoBKEBs'  Union 
OF  NoBTH  Ambsioa,  Lqcai.  Na  282. 

Ntew  TOBK  CiTT,  Fe^truary  13,  1907. 
2tfB.  P.  T.  Shebhan. 

Dear  Sir: — The  above  named  organization  hereby  acknowledges  the  valu- 
able asaifltance  rendered  them  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation 
in  the  settlement  reached  in  the  Whiting  Manufacturing  Co.  strike  of  six- 
teen weeka  duration.  Your  representatives  were  Messrs.  Bealin  and  Keagan. 
Thanking  you  for  the  interest  taken  in  our  case  and  wishing  you  success  in 
all  like  ventures,  I  beg  to  remain 

(Signed)  A.  Heixthaleb, 

Vice-President  District  No,  h 

New  York  City  Umbrella  Handle  Makers. 

On  [N'ovember  8th^  1906^  a  strike  occurred  in  the  shops  of  two 
members  of  the  Umbrella  Handle  and  Cane  Makers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  demand 
for  a  reduction  of  hours  from  ten  to  nine  per  day,  and  for  closed 
ahopa.  On  !N'ovember  15th  similar  strikes  occurred  in  two  other 
ahx^s  and  on  the  aamie  day  the  manufacturers?  association  declared 
a  lockout  ID.  adl  of  their  shqas,  fourteen  in  number.  The  total 
niunber  of  men  locked  out  was  900,  including  tiie  32  who  went 
out  in  the  strikes  of  November  8th  and  15th. 

On  December  4th  and  5th  a  representadve  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  after  separate  interviews  with  the 
strikers  at  their  headquarters  and  with  the  executive  committee 
of  the  employers'  association,  succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference 
between  the  employers'  executive  committee  and  a  committee  of 
seven  of  the  strikers^  who  had  been  given  full  power  to  arrange 
terms  of  settlement.  The  conference  was  held  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Hotel  and  lasted  from  3  until  7  o'clock  p.  m.  on  December 
5th.  In  addition  to  the  two  committees  there  were  present  the 
secretary  of  tke  United  Hebrew  Trades,  with  which  the  strikers' 
union  was  affiliated,  and  two  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  one  of  whom  acted  as  chairman  and 
the  other  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Aftor  exteiided  discuBsion  the  striksrs'  committee  retired  to 
formulate  a  definite  proposition  for  a  settlement,  and  on  returning 
to  the  meeting  proposed  as  their  terms  that  the  union  should  be 
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recognized,  that  work  should  be  resumed  at  ten  hours  per  day 
until  March  1,  1907,  and  that  on  June  1,  1907,  a  joint  committee 
be  appointed  to  take  up  for  final  consideration  the  question  of 
recognition  of  the  union  and  reduction  of  hours  to  nine  per  day. 
After  further  discussion  the  manufacturers'  committee  offered  as 
a  ooimter  proposition  that  the  men  return  to  work  on  the  ten-hour 
basis,  and  that  on  June  1,  1907,  the  questions  of  reduction  of 
hours  and  rec(^nition  of  the  union  should  be  taken  up  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  seven  members,  three  named  by  each  side,  with 
the  seventh  chosen  by  these  six.  Further  discussion  finally  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  by  which  the  proposal  of  the  employers 
was  accepted,  with  the  addition  of  provisions  that  all  the  men  on 
strike  should  return  to  work  and  receive  their  former  places, 
that  in  the  interval  prior  to  June  1,  1907,  no  one  should  be 
discharged  without  just  cause  and  that  the  men  who  had  left  the 
union  during  the  strike  and  had  been  employed  by  members  of 
the  manufacturers'  association  should  be  compelled  to  return  to 
the  xmion  and  take  out  union  cards.  Following  the  conference 
the  representatives  of  the  Bureau,  at  the  request  of  the  president 
of  the  strikers'  union  and  the  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Trades,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  and  others,  called 
originally  to  raise  funds  for  the  strikers,  at  which  the  men's  com- 
mittee made  report  of  their  action  in  connection  with  the  set- 
tlement Only  after  considerable  discussion  and  explanation 
could  the  meeting  be  brought  to  accept  the  terms  of  settlement, 
but  this  was  finally  done  and  work  was  resumed  on  the  morning 
of  December  6th. 

JOINT  TRADE  AGREEMEITrS. 

Pressmen's  Asxecment  with  the  United  Typotheta  of  America. 

This  Agreement,  made  cm4  entered  into  this  8th  day  of  January,  1901,*  by 
a/nd  between  the  Unitid  Typothetcf  of  America  and  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistantt^  Union  of  N,  A.  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tahlishing  between  the  employing  printers  of  the  United  States  and  their 
pressmen  and  feeders  uniform  shop  practises  and  fair  scales  of  wages, 
settlement  of  all  questions  arising  bettoeen  them,  and  the  abolition  of 
strikes,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  lockouts  and  boycotts, 
Witnesseth,  That  any  question  arising  between  a  local  l^othets  or  affili- 
ated association  of  employers  and  their  pressmen  or  feeders  in  regard  to  wages 
or  shop  practises  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the  local  Conference  Com- 


*  Ratified  by  the  Typothetae  Feb.  2.  1907. 
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mittee,  made  up  equally  of  representatives  from  the  local  Typothetas  and  the 
local  Union.  During  such  conference,  and  until  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  time  of  the  notice  shall  continue,  and  in 
the  mean  time  there  shall  be  no  lockout  and  the  men  shall  remain  at  work. 
Should  either  party,  after  such  notice,  consider  itself  further  aggrieved  such 
parly  shall  immediately  present  a  written  protest  of  such  condition  to  an 
officer  of  the  other  party,  which  grievance  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
ferenoe  Gommittee  within  five  days.  Neither  party  shall  have  the  right,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  decide  that  the  other  party  has  broken  the  contract, 
but  such  decision  shall  remain  only  with  the  Conference  Committee.  Should 
this  Committee  be  unable  to  agree,  or  should  one  of  the  parties  consider 
itself  aggrieved  by  said  Committee's  findings,  either  party  to  the  Conference 
may  refer  the  question  at  issue  to  the  National  Conference  Committee,  which 
National  Conference  Committee  shall  act  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Both  local  and  National  Conference  committees,  in  settling  questions  of  shop 
practise,  shall  aim  at  the  establishment  of  uniform  shop  practise  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Unless  special  contracts  to  the  contrary  exist, 
any  finding  of  the  National  Committee  in  regard  to  shop  practise  shall  be 
binding  upon  local  organizations. 

A  ruling  upon  a  question  of  shop  practise  shall  be  made  within  three  months 
after  the  presentation  of  such  question  to  the  Conference  Committee  of  either 
side,  and  such  ruling  when  once  established  by  said  committee  shall  not  be 
reconsidered  within  two  years. 

Any  change  in  the  scale  of  wages  shall  be  settled  by  conference  or  arbitra- 
tion within  four  months  after  the  first  request  for  consideration,  but  shall  not 
go  into  effect  until  one  year  after  the  first  request  for  consideration;  and  no 
scale  of  wages  shall  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  three  years;  provided, 
however,  that  all  such  scales  of  wages  shall  terminate  with  the  expiration  of 
this  contract  unless  specifically  agreed  to  the  contrary. 

All  present  contracts  between  the  local  Typothetas  or  affiliated  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  their  pressmen  and  feeders  shall  continue  in  force  until 
their  natural  expiration. 

A  contract  accepting  a  particular  scale  of  wages  does  not  include  the  ao- 
oeptance  of  any  rules  of  the  union  in  regard  to  shop  practise  not  specially 
mentioned  in  said  contract. 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  N.  A  shall 
not  engage  in  any  strike,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  or  boycott,  imless  the 
employer  fails  to  live  up  to  this  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  em- 
ployer fulfils  all  the  terms  of  this  contract  by  paying  the  scale  of  wages  and 
living  up  to  the  shop  practises  as  settled  by  the  committee,  regardless  of  his 
employees'  union  affiliations;  no  employer  shall  engage  in  any  lockout  unless 
the  union  or  members  thereof  fail  to  live  up  to  this  contract;  the  conference 
or  arbitration  committee  to  be  the  final  judge  of  what  constitutes  a  failure 
to  live  up  to  this  contract. 

Pending  investigation  or  arbitration,  the  men  shall  remain  at  work.  The 
Conference  Committee  shall  fix  the  date  when  any  decision  shall  take  effect, 
except  the  question  of  wages,  which  is  heretofore  provided  for. 

In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  accept  and  comply 
with  the  decision  of  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration,  all  aid  and  support 
to  the  firm  or  employer  or  local  union  so  refusing  acceptance  and  compliance 
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shall  be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement.  The  acts  of  such  recal- 
citrant employer  or  union  shall  be  publicly  disavowed,  and  the  aggrieved  paxty 
to  this  agreement  shall  be  furnished  by  the  other  with  an  official  dooameot 
to  that  effect. 

In  the  event  of  a  strike  in  a  non-Typothet»  <^ce,  if  it  is  proven  to  the 
Local  Conference  Committee  that  such  office  is  not  complying  with  tiie  shop 
rules  and  practises  and  scale  of  wages  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  thia 
contract,  no  assistance  shall  be  given  to  such  office  by  Typothetas  memberSb 
This  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  May  1,  1912. 
It  is  expressly  agreed  that  until  January  1,  1900,  fifty-four  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  week's  work;  and  that  thereafter  during  the  life  of  this  contract 
48  hours  of  eight  hours  a  day  shall  constitute  a  week's  work;  arrangements 
however,  can  be  made  locally  to  bring  the  48  hours  so  that  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday  can  be  enjoyed  without  overtime  cost  to  the  employer,  it  being  dis- 
tinctly imderstood  that  the  employer  is  entitled  to  the  forty-eight  hour  week 
52  weeks  in  the  year,  except  where  legal  holidajrs  intervene. 

Notice  of  any  desired  changes  in  the  contract  must  be  given  in  writing  lay 
either  party  to  the  contract  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration  thereoL 
Manner  of  arbitration:  Each  party  to  this  contract  shall  appoint  two  of 
its  members  who  shall  be  known  as  its  members  of  the  National  Board  of  Con- 
ference and  Arbitration.  These  members  may  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the 
respective  parties  except  during  the  negotiation  of  any  particular  question, 
during  which  time  the  membership  of  such  Board  shall  continue  the  same. 
In  ease  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  such  Board  during  the  eoasideration 
of  a  question,  the  place  of  such  deoeaeed  member  shall  be-  filled  by  his  party, 
and  the  entire  proceeding  shall  thereupon  begin.  sfpiiB.  This  Beard  shall 
meet  upon  a  request  of  the  president  or  presiding  officer  of  eitHer  party  at  some 
point  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon^  within  one  month  of  sueh  request^  and  shall 
take  such  evidence  as  it  may  consider  bears  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  A  msr 
jority  of  votes  cast  upon  any  question  shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties  to 
this  sgreement.  Should  the  vote  upon  any  question  result  in  a  tie,  this  Board 
shall  select  a  fifth  person  to  act  as  arbitrator,  who  shall  for  this  particular 
question  act  as  a  member  of  such  Board,  and  the  decision  of  such  constituted 
Board  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  shall  be  borne 
by  their  respective  parties.    The  common  expenses  of  a  conference  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties. 
Signed  in  diq^licatei 

UNITED  TYPOTHET-fi  OF  AMERICA. 
(Signed)         GfiOBOB  H.  BiUB, 
William  Gbisbn, 
E.   Lawbenob  Fell, 
A.  R.  Babnbs, 
T.  B.  DoNNBUxr. 
INTERNATIONAL    PRINTIXO    PRESSMEN    AND    ASSISTANTS'   UNION 

OF  N.  A. 

(Signed)         MABTiif  P.  Hioeiiffl, 
John  G.  WABBmormr, 
Edwabd  W.  Gobdon, 
WiLLiAic  J.  Webb. 
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Intentational  Paper  Compftny's  Shop  Rules. 
DAT  woi 


1.  Hovra  for  Day  Workers, —  The  regular  hours  of  service  for  day  workers 
shall  be  from  7  a.  h.  to  12  noon,  and  from  1  p.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  six  days  each 
week. 

2.  Starting  and  Stopping  Work  of  Day  Workers, —  Day  workers  shall  be 
in  their  respective  rooms  ready  to  begin  work  at  7  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  Machin- 
eiy  shall  be  started  promptly  and  not  stopped  until  the  three  minutes  before 
12  noon  and  5  p.  m.  A  gong  or  bell  will  sound  the  three  minute  leeway.  Mill 
racks  for  the  day  workers  will  be  opened  three  minutes  before  the  hour. 

3.  OvertUne  of  Day  Workers. —  When  a  day  worker  has  an  unfinished  task 
at  the  end  of  nine  hours,  if  requested,  he  shall  continue  at  work.  Up  to  ten 
hours  he  shall  receive  pay  at  his  established  rate  for  the  period  worked.  If 
he  works  longer  than  ten  hours,  he  shall  receive  pay  for  the  period  worked 
plus  one  hour  to  cover  his  supper  hour.  (An  hour's  time  with  pay  can  be 
allowed  while  employee  is  going  home  for  supper  and  returning  to  the  mill,  or 
if  he  remains  on  duty  continuously,  pay  for  one  extra  hour  can  be  added  to 
his  day 'a  wages.) 

4.  Sunday  and  Holiday  Work  of  Day  Workers. —  Day  workers  will  be 
allowed  time  and  one-half  for  the  period  worked  between  7  A.  H.  Sunday  and 
7  A.  M.  Monday,  also  for  work  upon  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day  and 
Christinas. 

6.  Repair  Men  Called  at  Night, —  If  called  at  night,  repair  men  will  be 
allowed  pay  for  the  period  worked,  plus  one  hour  to  cover  time  consumed 
going  to  and  from  the  mill.  No  repair  men  called  at  night  will  receive  pay 
for  less  than  two  and  one-half  hours'  time. 

6.  Teamsters'  Hours  and  Pay.^ —  Teamsters  shall  be  on  duty  nine  hours  and 
shall  do  stable  work  outside  of  this  period.  They  will  be  paid  for  ten 
hours'  time,  the  extra  hour  covering  the  stable  work. 

10UB  WOBKEBS. 

7.  Hours  for  Tour  Workers. — «Tour  workers  shall  be  organized  into  three 
shifts  and  shall  work  eight  consecutive  hours  upon  eacli  shift  as  follows: 

Tour   A From    7  a.  h.  to    3  p.  ic. 

Tour    B From     3  p.  m.  to  1 1  p.  m. 

Tour   C From  11  P.  m.  to    7  a.  m. 

Shifts  shall  rotate  in  sequence  weekly. 

8.  Starting  and  Stopping  Work  of  Tour  Workers. —  When  a  tour  begins 
each  tour  worker  is  required  in  his  place.  At  the  end  of  a  shift,  no  tour 
worker  shall  leave  his  place  to  wash  up  and  dress  until  his  mate  has  changed 
his  clothes  and  reported  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  the  position.  If 
a  tour  worker  does  not  report  for  his  regular  shift,  his  mate  shall  notify 
his  foreman.  He  shall  then  remain  at  his  post  imtil  a  substitute  is  secured, 
and,  if  necessary,  he  shall  work  an  extra.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  tour  worker 
to  report  for  his  regular  shift,  unless  he  has  already  arranged  a  leave  of 
absence  with  his  foreman.  If  unavoidably  prevented  from  reporting,  he  shall 
give  his  foreman  sufficient  notice  to  permit  the  arrangement  of  an  extra. 

9.  Overtime  for  Tour  Workers. —  When  a  tour  worker  occupied  in  putting 
on  wires  and  machine  clothing  has  not  completed  his  work  at  the  end  of  his 
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Bhift,  he  shall,  if  requested,  continue  at  work  and  shall  be  allowed  pay  for 
period  worked  plus  one  extra  hour's  time  to  cover  his  supper  hour.  Tour 
employees  called  into  the  mill  outside  of  their  regular  shift  to  assist  in 
putting  on  wires  and  machine  clothing  shall  be  allowed  pay  for  four  hours' 
time. 

10.  Sunday  Work  of  Tour  Workers, —  Tour  workers  employed  in  regular 
tour  work  will  be  paid  straight  time  for  all  work  between  7  ▲.  m.  Sunday  and 
7  A.  M.  Monday.  Tour  workers  called  into  the  mill  Sunday,  especially  for 
repair  work,  will  be  allowed  time  and  one-half  for  work  between  7  a.  m.  Sun- 
day and  7  a.  m.  Monday. 

11.  Sending  for  Meala, —  No  tour  worker  on  duty  shall  be  sent  out  of  the 
mill  for  meals.  A  day  worker  may  be  sent  for  the  dinner  of  a  tour  worker 
unexpectedly  requested  to  continue  on  duty  for  an  extra  shift. 


12.  Rates  of  Pay, —  Each  Day  and  Tour  employee  will  be  paid  for  the 
number  of  hours  actually  spent  in  the  Company's  service  at  the  rate  which 
is  established  for  his  occupation. 

13.  Holidays, —  The  Holidays  of  mill  employees  shall  be  the  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day  and  Christmas.  The  shutdown  of  the  plant  in  each  case 
shall  be  for  24  hours,  beginning  at  7  A.  M. 

14.  Individual  Responsibility, —  Everything  in  and  about  the  plant  shall 
be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  each  employee  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  part  of  the  plant  under  his  control. 

15.  Causes  for  Discharge. —  The  causes  for  immediate  discharge  are: 
Bringing  intoxicants  into  the  mill. 

Reporting  for  duty  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Smoking  upon  the  Company's  premises. 

Destruction  or  removal  of  the  Company's  property. 

Refusal  to  comply  with  the  Company's  rules. 

Disobedience. 

N^lect  of  duty. 

Disorderly  conduct. 

Dishonesty. 
10,  Whistles. —  Mill  whistles  will  be  blown  as  follows: 

5:30  A.  M.,  long  whistle. 

6:45  A.  M.,  short  whistle. 

7:00  A.  H.,  long  whistle. 
12:00  NOON,  long  whistle. 
12:45  P.  M.,  short  whistle. 

1:00  P.  M.,  long  whistle. 

5:00  P.  M.,  long  whistle. 

17.  Bulletin  Boards. —  Notices  shall  not  be  posted  in  the  mill  except  upon 
ihe  official  Bulletin  Board.  In  each  case  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
must  b^  obtained  before  the  notice  is  posted. 

18.  Dangerous  Work. —  Employees  are  not  expected  to  do  dangerous  work. 
If  ordered  to  do  so  they  may  refuse  without  penalty  on  the  ground  of 
danger.  Otherwise  they  must  assume  all  risks.  They  must  familiarize  them- 
selves with  tlipir  duties  and  the  hazards  of  same. 
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19.  Clothing, —  Employees  working  upon  moving  machines  must  not  wear 
clothing  which  can  be  readily  entangled  therein.  Clothing  not  in  use  shall 
be  kept  in  lockers  provided  for  that  purpose. 

20.  Defects  in  Machinery. —  Employees  must  immediately  report  dangerous 
defects  in  machinery,  and  are  forbidden  to  work  tliereon  imtil  fixed. 

21.  Safeguards. —  Safeguards  must  not  be  removed  except  by  Foreman  or 
Superintendent.     If   removed,   they   must   be  immediately  replaced. 

22.  Elevators. —  All  employees  using  elevators  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
Stairs  are  provided  for  use  instead. 

23.  Reporting  Accidents. —  Accidents  must  be  reported  at  once  by  the  injured 
employee  and  by  all  witnesses  to  the  Foreman  and  by  him  to  the  office. 

24.  Fire  Service. —  In  case  of  fire  all  employees  must  assist  in  preventing 
destruction  of  the  Company's  property.  Fire  apparatus  must  not  be  removed 
from  its  place  or  used  except  in  case  of  fire  or  by  order  of  Superintendent. 
No  torches  or  lamps  with  exposed  flames  shall  be  used  in  any  building. 

January  1,  1007. 

Intebkational  Pafeb  Compant. 
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DECISIONS  OF  HEW  YORK  COURTS. 

When  a  Threat  to  Call  a  Strike  Constitutes  Extortion. 

Paople  of  tJu  StaU  of  New  York  v.  WinAebner,  N.  Y.  Law  Jounud,  Feb,  26,  1907. 

On  February  15,  1907,  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  First  Department,  rendered  a  decision  in  which  it  unani- 
mously sustained  the  conviction  of  Philip  Weinsheimer  of  the 
crime  of  extortion,  under  sections  552-554  of  the  Penal  Code, 
by  reason  of  his  having  exercised  his  authority  as  president  of  a 
labor  union,  in  1903,  to  obtain  from  a  plumbing  contractor 
$1,000  in  cash  and  $1,700  in  notes,  through  threats  of  continu- 
ing a  strike  then  on.  The  opinion,  written  by  Justice  Laughlin, 
is  long  and  cannot  be  given  here  in  full,  but  the  omitted  parts 
relate  to  technical  criticisms  of  the  trial  court  charges  which  are 
not  of  general  interest. 

The  charge  upon  which  the  defendant  was  convicted  is,  in  effect,  that  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1003,  he,  then  being  president  of  a  labor  union, 
obtained  from  one  George  J.  Essig  the  sum  of  $1,000  in  money  and  seven 
promissory  notes  aggregating  $1,700  by  fear,  induced  by  a  threat  made  to 
Essig,  who  had  a  contract  for  the  plumbing  work  on  the  Chatsworth  apart- 
ment house  on  Seventy-second  street,  near  Riverside  Drive,  owned  by  the 
Johnson-Kahn  Company,  that  unless  said  suin  of  money  and  notes  were 
delivered  to  the  defendant  work  could  not  be  resiuned  on  the  contract,  the 
men  at  that  time  being  out  on  a  strike. 

The  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code,  under  which  the  indictment  was  .found 
and  conviction  had,  are  sections  652,  653  and  664.  Section  662  defines  extor- 
tion as  follows :  "  Extortion  is  the  obtaining  of  property  from  another,  with 
his  consent,  induced  by  a  wrongful  use  of  force  or  fear,  or  under  color  of 
official  right."  Section  653  defines  "  what  threats  may  constitute  extortion," 
so  far  as  material  to  the  appeal,  as  follows :  "  Fear,  such  as  will  constitute 
extortion,  may  be  induced  by  a  threat:  1.  To  do  an  unlawful  injury  to  the 
person  or  property  of  the  individual  threatened,  or  to  any  relative  of  his 
or  to  any  member  of  his  family."  Section  554  provides  that  "a  person 
who'  extorts  any  money  or  other  property  from  another,  under  circumstances 
not  amounting  to  robbery,  by  means  of  force  or  a  threat  mentioned  in  the 
last  two  sections,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years.** 
Section  561  of  the  Penal  Code,  contained  in  the  same  chapter  with  the  sections 
already  quoted,  provides  that  "  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  threat,  made  as 
specified  in  this  chapter,  is  of  things  to  be  doi\e  or  omitted  by  the  offender, 
or  by  any  other  person." 

The  defendant  was  president  of  Plumbers*  Local  No.  2  of  the  City  of  New 
York,   which   was   composed  of   journeymen   plumbers.     There   was   also   an 
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organization  of  master  plumbers,  known  as  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association, 
There  existed  between  the  two  associations  an  agreement  by  which  the  members 
obligated  themselves  to  work  for  and  employ  only  members  ot  the  respective 
associations.  The  contract  for  the  plumbing  work  in  this  apartment  house 
had  been  first  let  to  one  Kendall,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Master 
Plumbers'  Association  but  who  employed  on  the  work  about  twenty-two 
plumbers  who  were  members  of  defendant's  union.  Creorge  F.  Johnson,  who 
was  president  of  the  Johnson-Kahn  Company,  was  called  by  The  People,  and 
testified  in  substance  that  on  or  about  the  4th  day  of  November,  1903,  a 
man  who  called  upon  him  professing  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  in  regard 
to  an  "  advertisement  in  a  plumbing  journal,"  disclosed  his  real  purpose  to 
be  to  inform  him  that  a  strike  was  threatened  on  the  building  and  to  arrange 
a  meeting  between  him  and  one  Selly,  as  *'  a  man  who  could  probably  help 
me  out;"  that  up  to  this  time  the  company  had  heard  nothing  of  a  threatened 
strike,  but  that  he  was  persuaded  there  was  something  to  it  and  arranged 
to  meet  Mr.  Selly  the  next  day;  that  on  being  introduced  to  Selly  by  the 
alleged  canvasser  the  next  day,  Selly  said  he  wanted  to  introduce  him  to 
'*  somebody,"  and  without  disclosing  who  the  "  somebody  "  was  or  discussing 
the  threatened  strike  made  an  appointment  for  the  following  day,  at  which 
time  he  introduced  him  to  the  defendant,  thereupon  leaving  them  together 
in  Bryant  Park;  that  the  defendant  then  said  he  was  going  to  call  a  strike 
on  the  building  because  the  owners  were  "  lumping  the  job "  and  the  con- 
tractor w^as  not  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association.  It  seems 
that  the  term  "  lumping  "  is  used  to  designate  a  method  of  doing  work  where 
the  contractor  is  only  the  figurehead  for  the  owner,  who  purchases  the  material 
and  assumes  all  the  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  contract,  and  the 
"  lumper "  merely  furnishes  the  labor  and  acts  as  superintendent  upon  an 
agreed  compensation  for  his  services.  Johnson  further  testified  that  he  denied 
that  the  company  was  "  limiping "  the  contract,  and  undertook  to  convince 
the  defendant,  who  said:  "Well,  you  know  we  do  not  have  to  prove  that 
to  anybody  but  ourselves;"  that  he  su^^gested  he  would  ask  Kendall  to  join 
the  association,  to  which  the  defendant  replied,  "  Well,  there  is  a  big  likeli- 
hood that  he  won't  get  in,"  and  then  said,  "  I  can  fix  this  matter  for  you, 
though ;  "  whereupon  the  witness  asked,  "  How  can  you  fix  it  ? "  and  the 
defendant  said,  "  Well,  it  will  cost  you  some  money ;  you  are  making  con- 
siderable out  of  this  job,  doing  it  the  way  you  are,  making  $10,000,  and 
you  ought  to  give  me  at  least  $2,500 ;  "  that  he  informed  defendant  that  that 
was  out  of  the  question  and  he  did  not  think  the  company  would  give  any- 
thing, but  suggested  that  after  the  work  was  completed,  if  the  company  should 
have  no  trouble  with  strikes,  it  would  make  the  defendant  a  present  of  $500, 
to  which  the  defendant  answered  that  that  would  not  be  cigar  money  for  the 
"  bunch  "  and  that  he  was  representing  some  people  down  town,  and  that  his 
union  and  the  boss  plumbers  had  a  working  agreement,  and  that  there  was 
someone  else  who  had  to  come  in  on  the  "divide,"  and  upon  the  witness 
saying  "All  right,  Mr.  Weinseimer,  then  that  ends  it,"  the  defendant  said, 
"Well,  you  had  better  think  it  over  and  meet  me  here  in  a  week,"  which 
the  witness  promised  to  do;  and  that  during  this  conversation  the  defendant 
informed  the  witness  that  he  was  president  of  the  imion.  The  defendant 
admitted  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Johnson  at  the  time  and  place 
specified,  but  daimed  that  he  came  on   Selly's  invitation,  who   introduced 
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Johnson  as  a  subscriber  who  wished  to  talk  with  the  defendant;  that  Johnson 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  trouble  and  spoke  of  Kendall  not  being  a  member 
of  the  association  and  of  desiring  to  have  him  join,  and  apparently,  as  an 
inducement  to  obtain  the  defendant's  influence,  manifested  a  willingness  to 
give  him  valuable  information  concerning  the  races,  and  he  denied  that  there 
was  any  talk  concerning  the  $3,000  or  $2,500,  as  testified  to  by  Johnson. 
Johnson  further  testified  that  he  met  the  defendant  again  in  Bryant  Park 
a  week  later  and  declined  to  submit  to  his  demand^  but  renewed  his  offer 
to  give  him  $500  if  there  should  be  no  strike,  to  which  the  defendant  replied 
that  that  was  no  proposition  at  all,  and  if  the  witness  would  make  him  a 
moderately  liberal  proposition  he  might  talk  business,  and  on  parting  the 
defendant  said,  "  There  is  no  need  of  being  bad  friends,  when  you  do  get 
in  trouble  up  there  you  can  call  me  up  if  you  like,"  and  he  gave  the  witness 
his  telephone  number.  The  defendant  admitted  this  meeting  also,  but  testified 
that  Johnson  requested  his  assistance  in  getting  Kendall  into  the  association 
and  said  to  defendant,  "  If  there  is  any  way  you  can  arrange  this  matter,  if 
you  can  see  that  this  man  was  admitted,  and  there  would  be  no  trouble  on 
the  job  •  •  •  X  will  make  you  a  present  of  $500,"  to  which  the  defendant 
says  he  replied  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  hv^t  that  if  Johnson  wanted 
to  make  him  a  present  he  could  not  very  toell  atop  him,  and  he  denies  that 
there  was  any  talk  on  this  occasion  about  the  $3,000  or  $2,500.  This  last 
interview  was  on  or  about  the  13th  of  November,  and  on  the  16th  the  strike 
was  ordered  and  the  men  left  work.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  strike 
was  duly  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  union. 
The  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  finding  that  the  defendant  **  took  any  part  improperly "  in  bringing 
it  about.  After  the  men  struck,  and  before  Essig  obtained  the  contract,  the 
union  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  was  "  the  sense  of  this  organization 
that  the  men  taken  out  of  the  shop  of  Kendall  are  entitled  to  waiting  time." 
The  owners  then  entered  into  a  contract  with  Essig  to  do  the  plumbing  work. 
The  contract  was  signed  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1903.  Essig  attempted 
to  commence  work  the  next  day,  but  was  informed  by  Alwater,  a  delegate  of 
the  union,  that  the  men  were  entitled  to  "waiting  time,"  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  before  they  resumed  their  work,  but  Essig  was  permitted  to  do 
a  small  repair  job  and  was  allowed  two  men  who  worked  on  that  day.  The 
court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  demand  for  waiting  time  was  made  by 
order  of  Local  No.  2,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not  responsible  therefor. 
On  December  23  Essig  saw  one  Finn,  another  delegate  of  the  union,  who  also 
informed  him  that  the  "  waiting  time "  would  have  to  be  paid  before  the 
work  could  be  resumed.  Essig  informed  the  delegates  that  he  was  willing 
to  pay  the  "waiting  time,"  and  wanted  to  know  how  much  it  was.  The 
delegates  said  that  they  did  not  know,  but  would  ascertain  and  inform  him. 
Essig  saw  no  one  connected  with  the  w^ork  from  December  23  until  December 
28,  when  he  met  Alwater,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  out 
how  much  the  "  waiting  time "  was  or  to  whom  it  was  due.  Essig  then 
asked  if  there  was  any  way  to  eret  the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  their  association, 
and  Alwater  said  he  would  ask  the  president.  On  that  evening  Essig  went 
to  the  meeting  of  the  union  and  was  introduced  to  the  defendant,  who  was 
president,  by  Alwater.  He  was  desirous  of  starting  the  work  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  waiting  time  he  had  a  certified  check 
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in  his  pocket  for  $1»000.  He  asked  the  defendant  for  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  which  was  refiiBed,  and  the  defendant  said  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
talk  with  him«  but  to  come  around  to  his  office  the  next  day  at  12  o'clock, 
at  which  time  he  would  see  him.  It  is  undisputed  that  Essig  and  the 
defendant  had  an  interview  on  the  29th  of  December.  Essig  testified  that 
he  met  the  defendant  on  that  day  pursuant  to  appointment,  and  that  they 
went  into  a  caf6  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  booths,  whereupon  defendant  asked 
to  see  his  contract  and  he  exhibited  it  to  him,  at  the  same  time  informing  him 
that  the  job  amounted  to  about  $22,000 ;  that  he  then  asked  defendant :  ''  Why 
are  you  holding  my 'men  up?"  to  which  the  defendant  answered:  '^Waiting 
time  that  is  due  on  the  job  has  got  to  be  paid  to  the  men  that  were  pulled 
out  on  it  with  Bendall,"  to  which  the  witness  answered:  "I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  them  and  have  been,"  but  that  he  did  not  know  the  amount 
or  the  names,  and  asked  defendant  for  that  information,  to  which  defendant 
replied:  "  I  will  have  the  delegates  find  that  out,  but  that  is  not  in  a  hurry 
anyway;"  that  the  witness  then  said:  "If  that  is  not  in  a  hurry  I  would 
like  to  start  the  job  immediately,  and  I  will  leave  the  check  right  up  with 
you;"  that  the  defendant  then  said:  "Now,  you  ain't  in  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness for  your  health,  but  to  make  money,  and  I  ain't  mnning  the  labor  end  of 
it  for  the  love  of  it,  either  »  ♦  »  Now,  you  have  got  a  |40,000  contract 
here,  and  will  make  about  $16,000.  What  I  want  is  $3,000,  and  if  you  don't 
give  it  to  me  you  nor  any  other  son-of-a-bitch  will  start  that  job."  Later 
on  the  witness  was  asked :  "  When  Weinseimer  told  you  that  unless  the 
$3,000  were  paid  neither  you  nor  any  other  son-of-a-bitch  could  go  to  work 
on  that  job,  did  you  believe  him?"  and  he  answered:  "  I  did."  The  witness 
further  testified  that  he  asked  the  defendant  how  he  w%nted  the  money,  to 
which  the  defendant  answered:  "I  will  ttke  $1,000  down;  I  won't  take  a 
check;  they  will  never  catch  me  the  way  they  catched  Mr.  Parka;  the  balance 
we  Will  settle  later;"  that  the  witness  said  he  would  think  over  the  matter, 
and  the  defendant  asked  how  long  he  wanted  to  think  it  over,  and  on  being 
informed  that  he  wanted  until  the  following  day,  replied:  "  You  meet  me 
at  my  office,  95  Nassau  street,  between  twelve  and  one,"  and  gave  the  witness 
his  telephone  number  and  instructed  him  to  telephone  in  case  he  could  not 
oome  down,  so  that  he,  the  defendant,  would  not  waste  his  time.  The  de- 
fendant's version  of  this  interview  was  that  Essig  called  to  assure  him  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  received  the  contract  for  this  work,  and  that  it  was  legiti- 
mate, and  to  ascertain  if  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  defendant,  and  was 
informed  that  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  was  the  organization  to  decide 
whether  the  contract  was  right,  and  that  his  union  had  no  grievance,  except 
that  it  required  that  the  "  waiting  time "  should  be  paid,  and  he  referred 
Essig  to  the  delegates  Finn  and  Alwater  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  to  whom 
it  was  payable,  and  he  denied  that  he  made  any  demand  for  money.  Essig, 
in  rebuttal,  denied  the  defendant's  version  of  the  interview,  and  further  testi- 
fied that  he  met  the  defendant  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  pursuant  to 
the  appointment;  that  after  sending  the  stenographer  out  of  the  room  the 
defendant  asked  him  what  he  had  decided  to  do,  and  was  informed  that  he 
had  decided  to  pay,  but  thought  the  amount  was  too  much,  and  that  $2,500 
was  enough,  to  which  the  defendant  replied  that  he  could  not  take  $2,500; 
that  "  I  have  got  to  divide  it  up  with  other  people,  and  the  least  I  will  take 
Is  $2,700;"  that  he  then  told  defendant  he  would  pay  it,  and  that  in  answer 
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to  an  inquiry  the  defendant  said  he  would  take  $1,000  down  and  the  balance 
in  seven  notes  payable  at  Essig's  shop,  made  out  in  blank  with  respect  to  the 
name  of  the  payee,  the  first  for  $200,  and  the  other  six  for  $250  each, 
payable  respectively  on  the  10th  day  of  each  successive  month,  and  the 
defendant  asked  when  he  would  be  ready  to  pay  the  money,  and  was  informed 
"  at  any  time,"  whereupon  defendant  asked  the  witness  to  meet  him  at  the 
same  place  the  next  day;  that  the  witness  then  asked  the  defendant  if  he 
could  start  the  job,  to  which  the  defendant  replied,  "No,  that  ain't  in  a 
hurry;  you  meet  me  at  the  appointed  time  to-morrow,"  which  the  witness 
promised  to  do.  The  defendant  denied  that  he  had  any  conversation  with 
Essig  on  that  day.  After  the  interview  with  the  defendant  on  the  30th  of 
December,  Essig  went  to  the  office  of  the  company  and  informed  the  treasurer 
that  he  was  to  pay  the  defendant  $1,000  in  cash,  and  give  him  seven  notes, 
and  the  treasurer  filled  out  the  notes  in  accordance  with  Essig^s  suggestions, 
which  conformed  to  the  directions  of  the  defendant,  and  Essig  signed  them. 
Essig  then  surrendered  to  the  Hamilton  Bank  the  certified  check,  which,  on 
the  28th  day  of  December,  he  had  drawn  against  the  proceeds  of  a  $1,000 
check  received  from  the  owners  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  "  waiting  time," 
and  obtained  $1,000  in  cash,  and  on  the  following  day  took  the  notes  and 
cash  to  the  defendant's  office,  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  pursuant  to  the 
appointment,  and,  according  to  his  testimony,  delivered  them  to  the  defendant, 
who  counted  the  money  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  retained  it,  and  examined 
the  notes  and  inquired  the  name  of  the  witness'  bank,  and  on  being  told  that 
it  was  the  Hamilton  Bank  said  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  having 
the  notes  payable  at  the  witness'  shop,  and  requested  that  the  witness  make 
out  seven  other  notes  payable  at  the  Hamilton  Bank,  leaving  the  name  of 
the  payee  blank  as  before,  and  said  that  he  would  have  an  innocent  party 
sign  them  and  run  them  through  the  bank,  or  that  he  might  call  the  witness  up 
and  have  him  bring  the  money  down  to  pay  the  notes  which  would  be  delivered 
as  they  fell  due,  to  which  the  witness  expressed  assent,  and  then  asked  if  he 
could  start  the  work,  and  the  defendant  said,  "All  right,  go  ahead;  I  will 
notify  the  delegates  that  everything  is  all  right,"  and  the  witness  answered, 
"All  right,"  and  departed  for  The  Chatsworth.  The  defendant  admitted  that 
he  had  an  interview  with  Essig  on  this  day  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  but 
he  testified  that  the  conversation  related  to  the  "waiting  time,"  of  which 
Essig  complained  as  excessive,  and  denies  that  he  received  the  money  or 
the  notes  and  the  conversation  respecting  the  same.  Before  going  to 
defendant's  office  on  this  day,  Essig  had  been  at  the  building,  and  says,  in 
substance,  that  two  members  of  the  union  were  there  in  the  morning  about 
9  o'clock,  and  five  or  six  before  11:30,  but  that  they  did  not  actually  begin 
the  work  until  after  he  had  paid  the  money  to  the  defendant,  although  they 
were  preparing  to  resume  work  before  that  hour,  and  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther difficulty  in  starting  the  work  satisfactorily;  that  he  did  not  know  who 
ordered  the  men  to  return  to  work«  but  that  he  had  no  talk  with  the  delegates 
about  the  men  returning  to  work  at  that  time,  and  had  not  sent  for  them, 
otherwise  than  his  conversation  with  the  defendant.  Evidence  was  introduced 
in  behalf  of  the  defendant  tending  to  show  that  some  of  the  men  resumed 
work  in  the  morning,  but  that  was  controverted.  After  the  work  had  been 
resumed,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1904,  Essig  paid  the  "waiting 
time,"  which  was  upwards  of  $900,  and  he  testifies  that  on  the  next  day  he 
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saw  the  defendant  and  delivered  to  him  seven  notes  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  those  first  prepared,  with  the  exception  that  the  place  of  payment 
was  changed  to  the  Hamilton  Bank,  which  the  defendant  received  and  retained. 
The  seven  notes  origrDally  prepared  and  all  but  the  last  of  the  second  set, 
which  was  not  due  until  August  10th,  were  received  in  evidence,  as  were 
£ssig*s  check  book  and  the  checks.  One  of  the  notes  was  payable  on  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month  commencing  with  the  10th  day  of  February.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Essig,  about  the  11th  or  12th  of  February,  the  defend- 
ant telephoned  him  under  the  name  of  Brown,  but  subsequently  disclosed  his 
identity,  and  asked  if  the  witness  could  come  down  to  meet  the  first  note; 
that  the  witness  replied  that  he  would  be  down  within  a  eouple  of  days,  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  February  he  drew  $200  from  the  bank,  the  amount  of  the 
first  note,  and  called  upon  and  delivered  it  to  the  defendant,  who  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  retained  it,  and  surrendered  the  note;  that  as  each  of  the  other 
notes,  except  the  last,  fell  due,  or  within  a  few  days  thereafter,  he  drew 
from  the  bank  $250  and  delivered  it  to  the  defendant,  and  received  the  note 
which  it  paid.  The  paying  teller  of  the  bank  corroborated  Essig  with  respect 
to  the  respective  transactions  with  the  bank.  Gdie  defendant  denied  that  the 
notes  were  ever  delivered  to  him,  or  that  they  were  paid  to  him.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  Essig  came  to  his  office  about  four  or  five  weeks  after  December 
Slst,  1903,  and  testified  that  he  did  not  see  him  again  prior  to  the  17th  day 
of  August,  1904,  but  he  claimed  that  Essig's  visits  on  those  occasions  were 
with  respect  to  trouble  that  he  had  about  "*  testing "  on  the  work  and  with 
respect  to  obtaining  cheaper  help,  matters  which  were  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  defendant.  Essig,  in  rebuttal,  denied  this  testimony.  The 
defendant's  stenographer  testified  that  she  saw  Essig  in  the  defendant's  ofiiee 
two  or  three  times  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July,  1904,  at 
intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks. 

The  payment  of  the  last  note  was  not  proved  by  the  People,  but  was  brought 
out  by  the  defense  on  Essig^s  cross^xamination.  In  connection  with  this  fact 
the  defense  showed  that  there  was  a  general  strike  in  August;  that  the  men 
on  **The  Chatsworth "  job  went  out  with  others;  quitting  on  August  16; 
that  shortly  prior  to  August  16  the  defendant  endeavored  to  telephone  Essig, 
but  was  unable  to  get  into  communication  with  him.  Essig  testified  that  on 
August  17  he  had  conversations  with  the  owners,  with  an  attorney  named 
Cohn  and  a  representative  from  the  district  attorney's  office,  relative  to  his 
transactions  with  the  defendant,  and  was  provided  with  $250  in  bills,  some 
of  them  being  marked;  that -from  the  district  attorney's  office  he  telephoned 
to  the  defendant  and  asked  "  why  he  pulled  out  my  men;"  that  defendant 
denied  that  he  pulled  them  out,  and  on  being  asked  if  he  knew  that  they 
were  out  said  that  he  did,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  get  the  witness  on  the 
wire  a  eouple  of  dAjE,  and  said:  "You  know  what  the  trouble  is,"  and  the 
witness  said :  **  I  suppose  the  reason  you  pulled  them  out  was  because  I 
was  not  down  with  the  other  money,"  to  which  the  defendant  answered,  "  Yes ;" 
that  -witness  then  asked  the  defendant  if  he  could  see  him;  that  defendant 
said  he  was  awful  busy,  but  that  if  *'  I  would  oome  down  in  ten  minutes  he 
would  give  me  five  minutes."  Essig  then  went  down  to  see  the  defendant  and 
the  latter  suggested  that  they  go  to  the  office  of  the  People's  Security  Company 
(where  it  appears  that  the  attorney  for  his  union  had  an  office),  and  went 
into  a  private  office  and  had  a  conversation,  the  substance  of  which  was  that 
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the  defendant  had  learned  that  the  district  attorney  was  investigating  his 
conduct  in  this  matter  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  destroyed  the  last 
note,  but  he  asked  for  the  amount  of  it,  which  the  witness  paid  over  and  the 
defendant  counted,  and  while  he  was  counting  it  the  witness  coughed,  as  a 
signal,  evidently,  to  the  detectives  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  hearing.  The 
testimony  of  £ssig  indicates  that  the  defendant  therefore  became  suspicious, 
for  he  said  that  he  was  informed  that  Kahn,  a  member  of  the  owner  corpora- 
tion, had  been  before  the  district  attorney,  and  he  asked  if  this  money  which 
Essig  gave  him  was  Kahn's  money,  and  thereafter  left  the  room,  asking  the 
defendant  to  wait  a  minute,  and  remained  absent  about  a  minute.  After  the 
defendant  returned  they  went  down  stairs,  and  the  defendant  said:  "You 
know,  Essig,  that  under  the  Prince  law  you  are  just  as  guilty  as  I  am." 
When  they  reached  the  ground  floor  the  defendant  was  arrested  by  the  detec- 
tives, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  marked  money  was  found  on 
him.  With  respect  to  this  interview  the  defendant  testified  in  substance  that 
it  only  consisted  in  the  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  strike  in  August, 
and  he  denied  that  there  was  any  payment  of  money  or  that  they  went  into 
any  private  office.  The  testimony  of  other  witnesses  was  introduced  by  the 
defense,  evidently  with  a  view  to  showing  that  Essig's  story  that  he  and  the 
defendant  went  into  one  of  the  private  offices  was  not  true.  The  testimony  of 
these  witnesses,  however,  was  contradicted  by  their  own  admissions  or  by 
other  evidence,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  convincing. 

The  conversations  had  between  the  defendant  and  Johnson  prior  to  the  first 
strike  were  received  under  the  exception  and  objection  of  the  defendant  that 
they  were  incompetent  and  immaterial.  The  purpose  of  the  evidence  at  the 
time  it  was  offered  was  not  stated,  nor  was  the  effect  of  it  limited  by  the 
court  in  its  reception. 

At  the  close  of  the  People's  case,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evidence,  counsel 
for  defendant  moved  to  dismiss  the  indictment  upon  the  ground  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  show  the  commission  of  the  crime.  The  motions 
were  denied  and  exceptions  were  duly  taken.  These  exceptions  are  urged  as 
grounds  for  reversal.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  contends  that 
the  language  shown  to  have  been  used  by  the  defendant  did  not  per  ae  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  do  an  unlawful  injury  to  the  property  of  Essig,  or  instill 
fear  in  the  mind  of  Essig  that  it  would  be  carried  into  execution.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  show  all  the  material  elements 
of  the  crime.  The  facts  bring  the  case  fairly  withia  the  doctrine  of  People 
V.  Barondess  (61  Hun,  571),  wherein  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  con- 
viction upon  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Daniels  at  General  Term  ( 133  N.  Y., 
649),  and  within  the  case  of  People  v.  Hughes  (137  N.  Y.,  29),  which  fol- 
lowed it.  In  the  Barondess  case  the  defendant  was  president  of  an  association 
of  cloak  operatives.  The  complainant  was  an  employer  of  cloak  operatives 
who  had  quit  work  owing  to  a  controversy  over  the  rate  of  wages.  As  a  result 
of  nes^otiations,  the  workingmen  agreed  to  return,  but  failed  to  do  so.  The 
complainant  inquired  of  the  defendant  the  reason  for  this  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  because  they  had  not  settled  with  him,  and  he  said  to  them: 
"You  have  got  to  pay  me  $500  to  have  your  people  back  again  to  work." 
There,  as  here,  the  defendant  finally  compromised  by  taking  less  than  he  had 
first  demanded.  In  that  case  the  defendant  represented  that  he  controlled 
the  employees,  and  the  complainant  testified  that  he  believed  that  the  defend- 
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ant  had  power  to  keep  the  men  from  returning  to  work.  It  was  there  held 
that  an  injury  to  one's  business  is  an  injury  to  property  within  the  pro- 
yisions  of  the  Penal  Code  defining  the  crime  of  extortion,  and  that  a  loss 
resulting  from  the  suspension  or  interruption  of  business  would  constitute 
an  injury  to  property.  It  ia  true  that  in  the  case  at  bar  the  defendant 
did  not  expressly  represent  that  he  controlled  the  striking  employees  and  the 
complainant  did  not  expressly  testify  that  he  believed  that  the  defendant 
would  keep  the  men  from  returning  to  work  imless  his  demands  were  acceded 
to.  The  evidence,  however,  fairly  warranted  the  jury  in  finding  those  facts. 
All  known  difficulties  had  been  adjusted  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
reason  why  the  men  did  not  return  to  work  except  the  influence  and  control 
exercised  over  them  by  the  defendant  as  president  of  their  union.  The  moment 
his  unlawful  demand  was  complied  with  the  men  resumed  work  and  there 
wa^  no  further  trouble  until  the  complainant  failed  to  pay  the  last  note; 
and  the  defendant  admitted,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Essig,  that  such 
failure  was  the  reason  for  the  strike  at  that  time.  The  complainant  testified 
in  substance  that  he  believed  the  defendant's  threat  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  work  until  his  extortionate  demand  was  complied  with.  The  defendant 
had  shown  his  authority  as  president  of  the  union  and  over  members  by 
peremptorily  refusing  to  give  the  complainant  a  hearing  before  the  union, 
when  one  of  the  delegates,  at  least,  knew  that  the  complainant  was  anxious 
to  resume  work  and  desired  such  hearing,  with  a  view  to  presenting  his 
grievance  to  the  members.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  complainant  the  facts 
fairly  justified  a  belief  on  his  part  that  unless  he  paid  the  money  and  gave 
the  notes  the  men  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  defendant  to  return  to 
work  and  that  the  defendant  had  sufficient  influence  over  them  to  carry  out 
his  threat.  All  grievances  having  been  adjusted,  the  threat  of  the  defendant 
in  effect  to  exercise  his  influence  and  control  over  the  members  of  the  union 
to  prevent  their  returning  to  work  on  this  apartment  building  unless  the 
money  which  he  wrongfully  exacted  was  paid,  constituted  a  threat  to  do 
an  unlawful  injury  to  the  property  of  the  complainant  calculated  and  sufficient 
to  instill  fear  in  the  complainant  and  induce  him  to  pay  the  money.  There 
is  no  express  evidence  of  the  damages  that  would  have  been  sustained  by  the 
complainant  had  he,  instead  of  complying  with  the  defendant's  request,  refused 
his  unlawful  demand  and  permitted  the  defendant  to  execute  his  threat.  The 
amount  of  damages  which  he  would  have  sustained  is  of  no  consequence.  It 
is  sufficient  if  it  appears  that  he  would  have  sustained  damages.  It  would 
seem  that  the  People  might  have  readily  shown  more  clearly  that  damages 
would  have  been  sustained  by  Essig,  but  we  think  their  failure  to  do  so  does 
not  require  a  reversal.  It  is  claimed  that  Essig's  contract  with  the  owners 
for  the  work,  which  was  in  writing,  was  not  in  fact  what  it  purported  to  be, 
and  that  the  owners  were  themselves  to  furnish  the  material  and  the  com- 
plainant was  merely  to  be  paid  for  superintending  the  work.  Upon  either 
theory  it  is  manifest  that  he  would  have  sustained  damages.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  he  would  have  been  paid  for  superintending  work  while  the 
work  was  not  being  done.  We  think  it  presumptively  appeared  that  the 
complainant,  in  his  business,  either  as  contractor  or  superintendent  of  build- 
ing construction  work,  would  have  sustained  damages  had  the  defendant 
carried  his  unlawful  threat  into  execution. 
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The  court  ruled  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  money  which  Essig 
delivered  to  the  defendant  was  his  own  or  that  of  the  Johnson-Kahn  Com- 
pany, and  ruled  out  evidence  offered  by  the  defendant  tending  to  show  that 
it  belonged  to  the  company.  It  may  be  that  Essig  was  acting  as  agent  of 
the  owners  in  receiving  the  money  which  he  subsequently  delivered  to  the 
defendant,  because  it  was  originally  received  to  pay  the  waiting  time,  but 
it  was  not  material  from  what  source  it  was  received.  The  defendant  wrong- 
fully exacted  money  and  the  complainant  was  liable  to  suffer  loss  if  he  did 
not  obtain  it  from  some  source  and  deliver  it  to  the  defendant.  It  is  urged 
that  the  rulings  on  this  subject  constituted  prejudicial  error.  According  to 
the  plain  provisions  of  section  552  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  rulings  were  cor- 
rect. The  material  issue  in  that  regard  was  not  whose  money  was  it,  but 
did  the  defendant  receive  it  from  the  complainant. 

The  appellant  contends  that  it  was  error  to  receive  evidence  of  the  defend- 
ant's threat  to  call  a  strike  on  the  building  when  the  former  contractor 
Kendall  was  doing  the  work.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was 
clearly  competent  upon  the  question  of  the  intent  of  the  defendant  by  the 
threat  made  to  Essig  to  do  an  unlawful  injury  to  his  property.  The  defend- 
ant pleaded  not  guilty.  It  was  essential  for  the  People  to  prove  every 
element  of  the  crime  and  the  intent  of  the  defendant  to  do  an  unlawful 
injury  to  the  complainant's  property  was  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the  crime.  His  former  acts  in  relation  to  this  contract  work  characterized 
the  threat  and  would  tend  to  remove  any  doubt  that  the  jurors  might  enter- 
tain as  to  his  purpose  of  wrongfully  inducing  the  men  to  remain  out  upon 
the  strike  without  just  cause.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  determined  to  use 
his  office  as  president  of  this  union  and  his  influence  with  the  members  to 
wrongfully  exact  a  large  amount  of  money,  evidently  based  on  a  rough  esti- 
mate made  by  himself  of  a  percentage  of  the  profits  on  the  work  as  a  conditicm 
of  allowing  the  members  of  his  union  to  be  employed  by  any  contractor  or 
even  by  the  owner  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  mattered  not  to  him 
whether  Kendall  or  Essig  or  some  one  else  was  the  contractor.  He  had  un- 
lawful designs  on  the  work  and  proceeded  early  in  the  history  of  the  plumbing 
work  to  put  his  preconceived  plan  into  execution.  Since  he  threatened  John- 
son to  call  a  strike  on  Kendall,  unless  his  unlawful  demand  was  satisfied,  it 
was  a  reasonable  inference  in  view  of  his  threat  to  Essig  that  he  wrongfully 
intended  to  refuse  to  permit  the  men  to  return  to  work  until  the  like  demand 
made  upon  Essig  was  satisfied.  It  is  urged  on  the  appeal  that  the  defend- 
ant's threat  to  Essig  was  innocent  and  it  was  doubtless  so  argued  before  the 
jury.  The  fact  that  the  defendant  had  recently  claimed  that  he  had  sufficient 
influence  with  his  union  in  effect  to  call  a  strike  at  will,  because,  although 
there  may  have  been  good  ground  under  the  rules  of  the  union  for  a  strike, 
he  astumed  to  he  able  to  avert  it  provided  ke  received  the  money  tohich  he 
wrongfully  exacted,  tended  strongly  to  show,  in  connection  with  other  evi- 
dence, that  in  making  the  threat  to  Essig  he  intended  to  wrongfully  exert 
his  influence  with  the  journeymen  plumbers  to  induce  them  to  refuse  to  return 
to  work  until  he  gave  his  consent  or  to  wrongfully  exercise  his  authority  as 
president  in  withholding  such  consent.  Doubtless  the  members  of  the  union 
misjudged  the  defendant,  for  they  appear  to  have  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  him  and  to  have  submitted  blindly  to  his  rule.    Upon  receiving  the  money 
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and  notes  the  defendant  promised,  in  effect,  that  the  men  should  return  t6 
work;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  order  for  their  return  emanated  from  him, 
for  there  is  no  other  explanation  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  Essig, 
which  the  jury  doubtless  believed,  of  how  they  came  to  return  to  work.  The 
evidence  of  the  prior  attempt  therefore  shed  light  on  the  motive  and  intent 
of  the  defendant  in  making  the  threat  to  Essig,  and  indicated  a  preconcerted 
plan  on  his  part  to  prevent  the  performance  of  this  contract  work  unless  he 
shonld  without  right  or  authority  receive  a  large  percentage  of  the  profits 
to  be  arbitrarily  and  wrongfully  exacted,  and  being  closely  connected  in  time 
and  similarity  of  circumstances,  it  was  competent  both  upon  the  question  of 
motive  and  intent  and  as  showing  the  successive  steps  in  a  preconceived  plan 

which  culminated  in  the  crime  for  which  the  defendant  has  been  convicted. 

•»  ••••••• 

Kotwithstanding  the  denial  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  we  are 
convinced  by  an  examination  of  the  testimony  that  the  facts  and  circumstances 
proved  clearly  established  his  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  other  exceptions  and  find  no  error  which  demands  a  reversal  of  the 
conviction  or  requires  extended  consideration. 

By  section  542  of  the  Ck>de  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  Legislature  has  com- 
manded that  "  after  hearing  the  appeal,  the  court  must  give  judgment  with- 
out regard  to  technical  errors  or  defects  or  to  exceptions  which  do  not  affect 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  parties."  That  command  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  any  criminal  case,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  crime  like  this,  which 
is  a  special  menace  to  the  public  welfare.  All  controversies  between  capital 
and  labor  resulting  in  a  strike  injuriously  affect  more  or  less  the  entire 
community.  They  are  sufficiently  disastrous  and  deplorable  when  they  result 
from  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
but  when,  as  here,  the  strike  is  protracted  long  after  all  grievances  have  been 
adjusted,  by  an  officer  of  a  labor  union  who  betrays  his  trust  to  the  fellow 
members  of  his  union  and  in  effect  deprives  them  of  their  right  to  work  until 
he  has  imlawfully  extorted  money  from  their  employer  for  his  own  ends,  the 
crime  is  intolerable  from  any  point  of  view  and  should  be  speedily  and  se- 
verely punished. 

It  follows  that  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 

Right  of  a  Suspended  Member   of  a  Trade  Union  to  Seek  Re-instatement 

Through  the  Courts. 
Bachman  v.  Hcarington  as  Prwident  of  Rocketer  MuHdarui*  Protective  Aean,,  Miec  26-37.' 

As  noted  in  the  Bullbtii^  of  June,  1906  (pages  206-210), 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  April  of  last  year  denied  the  right  of  the 
courts  to  grant  a  mandatory  injunction  requiring  the  Rochester 
Musicians'  Protective  Association  to  re-instate  plaintiff  as  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing,  on  the  groimd  that  he  had  not  exhausted 
his  rights  of  appeal  within  the  association.  Subsequently  he 
brought  an  action  to  have  his  expulsion  declared  null  and  void  on 
the  ground  that  some  months  after  his  offense  the  by-laws  of  the 
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aBsociation  were  amended  and  abolished  the  penalty  under  which 
he  had  been  suspended,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  no  appeal 
was  provided  in  the  new  by-laws.  The  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
Monroe  Special  Term,  in  November,  upheld  these  contentions  and 
ordered  his  re-instatement  Justice  Dunwell,  after  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  facts,  in  which  he  notes  that  although  the  new 
by-laws  were  adopted  subsequent  to  the  commission  of  the  oflfense 
(undercutting  the  union  scale  of  prices),  they  were  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  trial,  concludes  as  follows: 

**  The  by-laws  of  1905  were  in  force  when  plaintiff  was  tried  and,  bo  far  as 
the  procedure  regulating  the  trial  practice  was  concerned,  they  would  properly 
govern  the  case.  It  is  conceded  that  no  appeal  is  provided  for  by  the  by-laws 
of  1905;  consequently,  no  appeal  could  be  taken  within  the  association  by 
the  plaintiff  for  the  correction  of  the  conviction.  His  only  resource  lies  in 
such  an  action  as  this. 

"This  action,  therefore,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  collateral  attack  upon  the 
conviction.  But  such  a  decision  may  be  brought  in  question  collaterally  if 
the  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  executive  committee  had  jurisdiction  of 
this  class  of  cases,  and  of  the  person  of  the  plaintiff;  but,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  by-law  that  was  violated  having  been  repealed,  it  was  as  if  such  by-law 
had  never  existed,  and  the  penalties  that  had  been  incurred,  incident  to  the 
repealed  by-law,  perished  with  it. 

"  Hence,  at  the  time  the  charges  were  made  and  the  trial  took  place,  there 
was  no  offense  in  existence  nor  any  punishment  that  had  survived.  Hence 
the  committee  was  without  authority  or  power  over  the  charge.     It  was 

without  jurisdiction. 

•  ••••••• 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  authorities  referred  to  that  plaintiff's  failure  to 
object  to  the  jurisdiction  does  not  preclude  him  in  this  action. 

'*  In  Whitney  v.  Thomas,  23  N.  Y.  281,  it  was  held  that,  although  assessors 
have  the  general  power  to  assess  all  land  in  their  district,  yet  they  '  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  assess  except  as  the  statute  prescribes;  and  unless  they  pur- 
sue the  directions  of  the  statute,  the  assessment  is  unauthorized  and  void.' 
To  the  same  effect  is  People  v.  Sturtevant,  9  N.  Y.  263,  and  cases  cited. 

''  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  plaintiff's  conviction  was  unauthorized  and 
a  nullity;  that  the  error  was  jurisdictional  and  may  be  corrected  in  this 
action;  that  plaintiff  must  be  restored  or  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
association  in  all  respects  as  if  said  conviction  had  not  taken  place;  that 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  perpetual  injunction  enjoining  and  restraining  the 
defendant  from  the  commission  of  any  acts  against  the  plaintiff  in  any 
manner  interfering  with  him  inconsistent  with  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  association  in  good  standing. 

"No  damages  were  proved  and  none  are  allowed. 

"Plaintiff  did* not,  at  the  trial,  raise  the  question  upon  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  court.  Had  it  been  raised  there,  it  might  have  obviated  this 
litigation.     Consequently,  no  costs  are  allowed." 
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SMOTexy  of  Wages  Under  an  Unconditional  Contract  of  Employment. 
Aaron  Magida,  a  cutter  and  designer,  who  was  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  burning  of  defendant's  factory,  seeks  to  recover 
wages  due  him  under  an  unconditional  contract  The  Municipal 
Court  of  New  York  City  dismissed  the  case  but  the  Second  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  this  decision,  it 
being  held  that  under  an  unconditional  contract  of  employment 
for  a  fixed  period  the  employee  is  entitled  to  recover  his  stipulated 
wages,  although  the  building  in  which  the  defendant  placed  him 
at  work  burned  and  the  work  was  interrupted,  if  there  was  no 
provision  that  the  labor  was  to  be  performed  in  that  particular 
building. —  Magida  v.  Wiesen,  114  App,  Div.  866. 

Employers'  Liability. 

Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  court  of  records  under  the  Employera' 
liability  Law  of  1002  oi  the  General  Labor  Law;  alFO  decisions  under  the  common  law 
banded  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
when  final.  Other  decisions  under  the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special 
circumstances  make  them  of  unusual  interest.] 

As  compared  with  the  employers'  liability  acts  of  England  and 
Massachusetts,  upon  which  the  New  York  act  of  1902  was  based, 
the  only  noteworthy  innovation  attempted  was  the  section  (3) 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk.  This  section  was 
construed  in  a  unanimous  decision  rendered  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  October  19,  1906,  reversing  a  judg- 
ment of  $6,250  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  the  court  holding  that  the 
doctrine  was  not  eliminated  by  the  act  of  1902,  which,  however, 
did  take  the  question  of  assumption  of  risk  from  the  court  and 
made  it  a  question  for  the  jury.  Hence,  when  an  employee  has 
been  injured  by  falling  down  the  unguarded  shaft  of  a  hoisting 
elevator,  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  the  absence  of 
guards  being  obvious,  it  is  error  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  jury 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  employee  assumed  the  obvious  risk. 

The  case  had  been  before  the  court  before,  and  the  first  deci- 
sion, dealing  with  section  20  of  the  Labor  Law,  was  summarized 
in  the  Bulletin  of  March,  1906  (p.  82).  The  court  now  says, 
in  part,  that  —  . 

**  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  it  was  the  law  of 
the  state  that  a  servant  assumed  the  obvious  risks  of  his  employment,  and 
if  it  dearly  appeared  that  the  injury  was  the  result  of  such  obvious  risk  as 
matter  of  law  he  could  not  recover  damages.     In  this  state  of  the  law  the 
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legislature  passed  chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902^  which  is  entitled  'An  act 
to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers  to  make  compensation  for 
personal  injuries  suffered  by  employees.*     Section  3  thereof  provides  that 

*  An  employee  by  entering  upon  or  continuing  in  the  servloe  of  the  employer  shall  be  pre- 
nmied  to  have  assented  to  the  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or  emplosnnent  and  no 
others.  The  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or  employment  shall.  In  all  cases  arising  after 
this  act  takes  effect,  be  considered  as  including  those  risks,  and  those  only,  Inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  bu.suieB8  which  remain  afte*'  the  employer  has  exercised  due  care  in  proylding 
for  the  safety  of  his  employees,  and  has  complied  with  the  laws  afifecting  or  regulating  such 
business  or  occupation  for  the  greater  safety  of  such  employees.  In  an  action  maintained 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  personal  injuries  to  an  employee  received  after  this  act  takes 
effect,  owing  to  any  cause  for  which  the  employer  would  otherwise  be  liable,  the  fact  that 
the  employee  continued  in  the  service  of  the  employer  in  the  same  place  and  course  of  em- 
ployment afterjtbe  discovery  by  such  employee,  or  after  he  had  been  informed  of  the  danger 
of  personal  injury  therefrom,  shall  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  be  considered  as  an  assent  by 
luch  employee  to  the  existence  or  continuance  of  such  risks  of  personal  injury  therefrom, 
or  as  negligence  contributing  to  such  injury.  The  question  whether  the  employee  understood 
and  assumed  the  risk  of  such  injury  or  was  guilty  of  contributory  negUgence  by  his  continu- 
ance in  the  same  place  and  course  of  employment  with  knowledge  of  the  risk  of  injury  shall 
be  one  of  fact,  subject  to  the  usual  powers  of  the  court  in  a  proper  case  to  set  aside  a  verdict 
rendered  contrary  to  the  evidence.' 

"It  is  quite  apparent  on  careful  reading  of  the  act  that  the  doctrine  of 
Ihe  asaumption  of  obvious  risk  has  not  been  eliminated  in  an  action  by  an 
employee  against  his  employer,  even  if  the  n^ligence  alleged  be  the  failure 
to  obey  the  strict  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  furnishing  of  safeguards  against 
injury  to  the  employee.  If  that  omission  is  obvious,  the  assumption  of  the 
risk  is  not  assumed  as  matter  of  law  entitling  the  employer  to  a  direction 
by  the  court,  but  the  question  whether  the  employee  understood  and  assiimed 
the  risk  of  such  injury  '  shall  be  one  of  fact/  and,  of  course,  if  one  of  fact, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption 
of  obvious  risks  is  still  preserved,  but  the  tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  question 
whether  they  were  assumed  with  knowledge  and  understanding  is  changed 
from  the  court  to  the  jury.  If  the  absence  of  the  guardrail  was  the  cause  of 
the  accident^  the  physical  fact  of  its  absence  was  as  obvious  to  the  employee 
aa  to  the  master  or  his  superintendent.  But  the  statute  says  the  question 
whether  the  employee  understood  and  assumed  the  risk  caused  by  the  failure 
to  erect  and  keep  the  guardrail  there  must  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

"This  interpretation  of  the  statute  has  the  authority  of  the  following 
cases:  Vaughn  v.  Glens  Falls  Cement  Co.  (105  App.  Div.  136);  Di  Stefeno 
▼.  Peekskill  Lighting  &  R.  R.  Co.  (107  id.  294) ;  Wynkoop  v.  Ludlow  Valve 
Manufacturing  Co.  (112  id.  729),  and  Reilly  v.  Troy  Brick  Co.  (184  N.  Y. 
399),  where  Judge  Werner  said: 

" '  It  is  true  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was  there  daily,  and  that  his  ex- 
perience, even  as  an  ordinary  laborer,  might  have  enabled  him  to  anticipate 
the  danger  quite  as  thoroughly  as  his  superior  ought  to  have  done,  but  whether 
he  assumed  that  particular  risk  or  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence 
under  the  circumstances  detailed  were  questions  of  fact  for  the  arbi&ament 
of  a  jury.'* 

•"Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  defendants,  by  the  refusal  of  the  learned 
court  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  obvious  risk 
ae  a  question  of  fact,  were  deprived  of  a  substantial  right." — Kieman  v. 
BidUtg,  116  App.  Div.  144. 


•  BuixxTiN,  June,  1906,  p.  231. 
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The  Second  Appellate  Division  in  October,  1906,  set  aside  an 
award  of  $3,000  damages  in  a  case  brought  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  it  being  held  that  freedom  from  contributory  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  plaintiff  was  not  clearly  proven.  The  head- 
note  of  the  oflScial  reporter  gives  the  following  summary: 

Where  an  employee  is  injured  by  falling  from  a  poorly-lighted  platform 
alter  dark  while  in  the  act  of  picking  up  some  boxes  which  he  had  been 
directed  to  bring  from  the  platform,  he  does  not  establish  freedom  from  con- 
tribatoiy  negligence  by  evidence  of  care  in  proceeding  along  the  platform 
toward  the  end  on  which  the  boxes  were  standing,  when  he  fails  to  show  any 
oare  on  his  part  while  picking  up  the  boxes  after  discovering  their  location, 
where  it  appears  he  knew  that  the  side  and  end  of  the  platform  were  unpro- 
tected and  had  seen  wagons  unloading  there  during  the  day. 

A  contention  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  platform 
was  cut  away  or  rounded  on  the  comer  near  which  the  boxes  were  standing 
is  mere  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  employee  fell  at  that 
point. —  Bauer  v.  Empire  Btate  Dairy  Co.,  115  App.  Div.  71. 

The  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  again  affirmed  the 
role  that  section  3  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  does  not  relieve 
the  plaintiff  from  proving  freedom  from  contributory  negligence. 
Plaintiff,  while  cutting  rubber  from  a  set  of  rolls  which  were  in 
motion,  was  caught  and  his  hand  injured,  for  which  injury  a  jury 
at  the  Westdiester  County  Court  awarded  $250  damages.  In 
setting  aside  this  verdict  the  court  held  that  a  servant,  whose  hand 
is  injured  while  cutting  away  rubber  which  had  caught  betwe^i 
the  rolls  of  a  machine,  cannot  base  a  recovery  for  negligence  on 
the  failure  of  the  master  to  furnish  a  clutch  by  which  the  rolls 
oould  have  been  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  the  injury  where  the 
servant  understood  the  machine  and  the  method  of  operation,  and 
knew  that  the  only  way  to  stop  it  when  th^e  was  rubber  between 
the  rolls  was  to  shut  off  the  power,  for,  with  such  knowledge,  he 
asBumed  the  risk  of  injury  in  attempting  to  fix  the  machine  while 
in  motioiL — Roche  v.  India  Bubber,  Etc.,  Co.,  115  App.  Div. 
582. 

AssuMFTiON  OF  BISK. —  If  a  plaintiff  has  served  a  notice  under  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  he  can  not  be  non-Buited  on  the  ground  that,  with 
kaowledge  of  the  defendant's  fault,  he  has  by  his  conduct  aasumed  the  riak. 
A  Don-Boit  can  only  be  granted  upon  two  grounds:  (1)  That  as  a  matter  of 
law  the  defendant  has  not  been  guilty  of  negligence,  or  (2)  that  as  a  matter 
of  law  the  plaintiff  has  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 
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When  a  switchman  jumps  upon  a  moving  car  in  order  to  loosen  the  brake, 
as  was  the  custom  and  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and  while  in  the  act  of  climb- 
ing upon  the  car  is  struck  and  injured  by  the  perpendicular  rod  of  an  old- 
fashioned  switch  extending  at  a  greater  height  from  the  ground  than  is  usual 
in  better  models  of  switches  in  common  use,  the  question  of  the  defendant's 
negligence  in  providing  such  a  switch  is  for  the  jury,  and  a  non-suit  is  error. 

Nor  is  such  switchman  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of 
law  in  failing  to  observe  such  switch  rod  when  in  running  to  jump  upon  the 
moving  car  he  was  looking  to  his  footing  to  avoid  stumbling  over  the  rails 
and  ties. 

Although  facts  which  may  justify  a  finding  by  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff 
assumed  the  risk  may  also  constitute  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of 
law,  conversely  the  defense  of  assumed  risk  may  also  be  available,  although 
the  court  can  not  say  that  the  plaintiff  contributed  to  the  injury  as  a  matter 
of  law. —  Kinney  v.  Rutland  Railroad  Co,,  114  App.  Div,  286. 

Illegal  Employment  of  Childeen  —  Lllbility  fob 
Negligence. 

The  question  whether  violation  of  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law 
(prohibiting  the  employment,  in  factories,  of  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years)  makes  the  employer  liable  for  damages  in 
case  such  a  child  sustains  injuries  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment has  several  times  been  before  the  courts.  Four  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  Marino  v.  Lehmaier  (173  N".  Y.  530;  Labob  Bul- 
letin, March,  1903,  p.  32)  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  constituted  "  some  evidence  "  of  negligence,  since 
the  statute  in  effect  declares  that  a  child  under  that  age  presum- 
ably does  not  possess  the  judgment,  discretion,  care  and  caution 
necessary  for  the  engagement  in  such  a  dangerous  vocation,  and 
therefore  is  not  as  a  matter  of  law  chargeable  with  contributory 
negligence  or  with  having  assumed  the  risks  of  the  employment.* 

The  uncertainty  inhering  in  the  terms  "  some  evidence  "  was 
discussed  by  Justice  Gaynor  in  an  opinion  rendered  in  May, 
1905  (Lee  v.  Sterling  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  47  Misc.  182;  Bulletin, 
December,  1905,  p.  442),  in  which  he  sustained  the  ruling  of  the 
trial  court,  that  by  reason  of  the  statute  the  questions  of  the 
plaintiff's  contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  the  risk  of 
employment  could  not  enter  into  the  caae.  From  his  decision  an 
appeal  was  taken  which  led  to  its  reversal  by  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  Second  Appellate  Division,  in  November,  1906,  the 

*See,  however,  later  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  Sitts  v.  Waiontha  (94  App 
Div.  38),  and  Dragotto  v.  Plunkett  (113  App.  Div.  648). 
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court  holding  that  it  was  error  to  exclude  evidence  of  negligence 
and  contributory  negligence;  that  while  proof  of  violation  of  a 
statute  is  evidence  of  negligence,  it  is  not  always  such  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  exclude  proof  tending  to  absolve  the  defendant. 
The  opinion  of  Justice  Jenks  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

''  The  court  left  nothing  to  the  jujy  save  an  assessment  of  the  damages 
[the  verdict  was  for  $2,000]  and  the  appeal  is  by  the  defendant.     •     •     • 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  learned  cou|^  erred  in  excluding  all  testi- 
mony which  bore  upon  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  and  in  holding 
that  as  matter  of  law  the  question  could  not  be  in  the  case.  The  reason  is 
that  this  action  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  common  law.  (Caswell  v.  Worth, 
5  El.  &  Bl.  849;  approved  and  the  doctrine  reiterated  in  Knisley  v.  Pratt, 
148  N.  Y.  372.)  Section  70  of  the  Labor  Law  does  not  in  terms  declare  and 
r^^ulate  a  statutory  cause  of  action  and,  of  course,  does  not  in  terms  exclude 
the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence.  Some  of  the  authorities  which 
sustain  my  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  has  place 
in  such  an  action  are  McRickard  v.  Flint  (114  N.  Y.  222) ;  Freeman  v.  Glens 
FaUs  Paper  MiU  Co.  (70  Hun,  530;  affd.,  142  N.  Y.  639) ;  Queen  v.  Dayton 
Coal  Co.  (95  Tenn.  458);  Kutchera  v.  Goodwillie  (93  Wis.  448).  (See,  too, 
Thomp.  Neg.  [2d  ed.]  §  5360.)  And  so  in  Marino  v.  Lehmaier  (173  N.  Y. 
530),  a  case  which  involved  this  statute,  the  court  say: 

"  'And,  to  our  minds,  the  statute,  in  effect,  declares  that  a  child  under  the  ai^e  ipedfled 
presumably  does  not  possess  the  Judgment,  discretion,  care  and  caution  necessary  for  the 
engagement  in  such  a  dangerous  avocation,  and  is,  therefore,  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  charge- 
able with  contributory  negligence  or  with  having  assumed  the  risks  of  the  emplojrment  in 
such  occupation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  under  the  evidence  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  authorities,  at  least,  a  question  of  fact  was  presented  for  the  determination  of 
the  jury,  and  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  the  defendant  was  negligent  and  the  plaintiff, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence,  the  defendant 
was  civilly  liable.' 

"  I  think  this  position  taken  by  the  learned  trial  court  requires  the  reversal 
of  the  judgment. 

"  I  think  that  under  the  rule  in  this  state  the  fact  that  the  employment  of 
one  of  the  servant's  years  was  in  violation  of  the  statute  did  not  establish 
conclusively  the  negligence  of  the  defendant.  The  question  was  discussed  in 
Marino  v.  Lehmaier  {supra).  If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  ground  of  difference 
is  this:  The  majority  of  the  court  thought  that  but  for  a  violation  of  the 
statute  in  the  employment  of  the  lad  the  injury  could  not  have  happened, 
and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  jury  '  should  be  permitted  to  consider 
the  violation  of  the  statute,  in  connection  with  the  other  facts,  as  evidence 
tending  to  show  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendant/  (See  opinion  of 
Parker,  Ch.  J.,  at  pp.  538,  639.)  The  minority  thought  that  the  mere  em- 
ployment of  the  lad,  although  in  violation  of  the  Labor  Law,  was  not  any 
proof  of  actionable  negligence.     (See  pp.  540  and  547.) 

"If  I  read  the  decisions  correctly,  proof  of  the  violation  of  a  statute  or 
ordinance  is  evidence  of  negligence.  Under  the  circumstances  of  a  case  it 
may  be  sufficient  evidence;  it  may  be  conclusive  evidence,  but  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive  evidence  in  every  case  so  as  to  exclude  proof  tending  to 
absolve  the  defendant.      (Knupfle  v.  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  84  N.   Y.  488; 
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McGrath  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  63  N.  Y.  522;  McRickard  v.  Flint, 
supra;  Doxmelly  v.  City  of  Rochester,  166  N.  Y.  316.  See,  too,  Finnegan  v. 
Winslow  Skate  Mfg.  Co.,  189  Mass.  580,  and  authorities  cited.)  The  learned 
trial  court  criticises  that  expression  of  the  rule  that  a  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute is  '  some  evidence '  of  negligence.  *  Some '  may  mean  indefinite  or  inde- 
terminate as  opposed  to  definite  or  determinate.  In  other  words,  the  viola- 
tion is  not  determinate  proof  of  negligence.  The  origin  of  the  expression  is 
probably  in  the  language  of  the  charge  reviewed  in  Beisegel  v.  New  York 
Central  R.  R.  Co.  (14  Abb.  Pr.  [N.  S.]  29-34).  It  was  repeated  and  adopted 
in  Knupfle  v.  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  {supra)  ^  and  it  has  been  frequently  used. 
I  find  so  accurate  a  writer  as  the  present  Chief  Judge  writes  in  Donnelly  v. 
City  of  Rochester  (supra):  'Though  a  violation  of  the  ordinance  is  not 
negligence  per  se,  it  is  some  evidence  of  negligence'   (p.  319). 

"  This  rule  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism,*  e.  g.,  Thompson  on  Negligence 
([2d  ed.]  §  11);  Labatt  on  Master  and  Servant  (§  799),  while  courts  in 
other  states  have  held  that  proof  of  violation  is  conclusive  evidence.  The 
quarrel  with  the  rule  sometimes  rests  upon  the  proposition  that  it  clothes 
a  jury  with  the  dispensing  power.  Th|8  is  the  ground  of  Judge  Thompson's 
criticism.  (Thomp.  Neg.  [2d  ed.]  §  11.)  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  e.  g. 
this  statute,  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law,  does  not  declare  liability  in  dam- 
ages consequent  upon  its  violation;  does  not  specifically  provide  a  statutory 
right  of  action  and  regulate  it,  so  that  the  violator  of  the  statute  must 
perforce  of  the  violation  respond  in  damages.  Nor  does  it  declare  that  the 
violation  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  negligence.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  fact  that  the  maxim  uhi  jus  ihi  remedvum  may  authorize  an  action  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  liability  in  such  an  action  as  the  one  at  bar  is  con- 
clusively established  by  proof  of  the  violation  of  the  jus.  Even  if  we  thought 
otherwise,  it  is  not  for  us  to  set  up  another  rule.  Recantation  or  substi- 
tution is  the  prerogative  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  alone. 

"  In  the  case  under  review  I  have  shown  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  declare 
solely  upon  a  violation  of  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law;  his  proof  was  not 
confined  to  the  proposition  that  the  lad  was  under  fourteen,  employed  in  a 
factory  and  was  injured  while  so  employed.  In  other  words,  the  proposition 
of  liability  did  not  rest  upon  the  naked  violation  of  the  statute.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  judgment  must  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  costs 
to  abide  the  event." — Lee  v.  Sterling  Silk  Mfg.,  115  App.  Div.  589. ' 

Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law. 
This  section,  derived  from  a  statute  of  1885  known  as  the  Life 
and  Limb  Law,  imposes  upon  employers  the  duty  of  furnishing 
safe  scaffolding  for  the  use  of  workmen  doing  construction  work. 
In  a  recent  negligence  case,  the  employer  sued  appealed  from  the 
judgment  of  the  trial  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff's 
complaint  failed  to  allege  violation  of  the  statute,  but  the  Appel- 
late Division,   Second  Department,  unanimously  affirmed  judg- 
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meat  November  16^  1906,  in  the  folloi^ing  opinion  by  Justice 
Gaynor : 

"  The  plaintiff  was  hurt  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  erected  by  the  defendant, 
his  employer,  for  the  plaintiff  to  work  on.  Counsel  for  the  defendant  argues 
that  the  complaint  was  insufficient  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  recover  for  the 
furnishing  of  an  unsafe  scaffold,  which  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  forbids, 
because  it  did  not  plead  the  said  statute  and  allege  a  violation  of  it.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  do  so.  The  complaint  alleged  that  the  scaffold  was  of 
unsafe  material  and  also  unsafely  constructed,  and  that  sufficed.  That  the 
liability  of  the  employer  is  created  or  enlarged  by  statute  does  not  make  the 
action  a  statutory  one.  The  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  make  the  negligence 
of  feUow-servants  in  the  making  of  a  scaffold  that  of  the  master,  and  thus 
enable  the  negligence  of  the  master  to  be  proved  by  evidence  which  formerly 
did  not  prove  it.  It  is  enough  now  as  formerly  for  the  complaint  to  allege 
the  negligence  of  the  master.  The  difference  is  that  evidence  which  formerly 
did  not  prove  his  negligence  now  does  (Harris  v.  Baltimore  Machine  &  Ele- 
vator Co.,  112  App.  Div.  389).  The  judgment  should  be  affirmed." — Riley  v. 
McNulty,  115  App.  Div.  650. 

A  mason's  helper  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  an  elevator  which, 

at  the  direction  of  defendant,  was  being  used  as  a  scaffold.    An 

action  brought  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  was  dismissed, 

bnt  the  First  Appellate  Division  in  November,  1906,  reversed  this 

decision.     The  prevailing  opinion,  written  by  Justice  O'Brien, 

is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"As  the  elevator  could  be  set  in  motion  from  any  one  of  the  four  floors  of 
the  building  by  simply  pulling  a  rope,  it  was  not,  I  think,  a  safe  and  proper 
BcafTold  within  the  contemplation  of  the  above  statute,  even  though  it  be 
admitted  that  it  was  in  sound  condition  as  an  elevator  and  that,  while  at 
rest,  it  was  suitable  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  because,  unless  the 
power  were  shut  off,  it  was  liable  to  be  moved.  Nor  was  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  defendant  with  the  superintendent  of  the  building  for  its  ex- 
clusive use,  to  which  defendant  testified,  but  which  it  was  established  was 
not  observed,  a  sufficient  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  defendant 
by  the  statute.  It  was  unsuitable,  as  a  scaffold,  by  reason  of  its  mobility, 
and  this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident.  It  was  not  essential  to 
the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  to  show  the  cause  of  the  sudden  starting  of 
the  elevator;  her  case  was  established  by  showing  that  the  scaffold,  as  such, 
was  defective  or  improper  and  that  the  accident  resulted  therefrom." — Crooe 
V.  Buckley,  115  App.  Div.  354. 

DSOISIOITS   UWDBB  THE  CoMMON  LaW. 

While  employed  in  defendant's  bookbindery,  plaintiff  was-  in- 
jured through   an   alleged   defect   in  a  press.     Damages   were 
4 
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awarded  bj  the  trial  court  and  the  award  waB  unanimously  affirmed 
bv  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  of 
Appeals,  however,  on  January  8,  1907,  unanimously  reversed  the 
decision.     The  official  reporter  summarizes  the  case  as  follows : 

1.  NEauoENCE  —  Liability  of  Masteb  fob  Defective  Machine.  Where 
in  an  action  by  an  employee  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while 
using  a  machine^  it  appears  that  the  accident  resulted  from  a  bolt  dropping 
out  of  place  by  reason  of  the  falling  o£f  of  a  nut;  that  this  had  happened  on 
several  prior  occasions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff;  that  the  nut  had 
been  tightened  on  the  morning  of  the  accident;  that  the  trial  court  charged 
that  no  recovery  could  stand  against  the  defendant  because  he  used  a  defective 
machine  and  that  his  only  duty  in  respect  thereto,  so  far  as  plaintiff  was 
concerned,  was  to  repair  it,  that  is,  to  replace  the  bolt  from  time  to  time  as 
it  dropped  out,  it  is  reversible  error  to  refuse  to  charge  that  before  imposing 
any  liability  upon  the  defendant  for  failure  to  tighten  the  nut,  the  jury  must 
find  that  the  defendant  had  notice,  or  by  reasonable  care  could  have  obtained 
knowledge  that  the  nut  had  become  loose  again  after  being  tightened  in  the 
morning. 

2.  Evidence  —  Impeachment  of  Witness.  Statements  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  a  witness  on  several  occasions  after  the  accident,  contradictory  of 
his  testimony  on  the  trial,  are  improperly  received  in  evidence  where  it  ap< 
pears  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  these  occasions  in  such  a  vague 
manner  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  understood  which  one  of 
the  occasions  he  was  interrogated  about,  and  hence  no  foundation  was  laid 
for  their  admission. 

3.  Evidence  of  Repaibs  to  Machine  Afteb  Accident  Incomfetbnt.  The 
reception  of  evidence  that  such  witness  had  said  after  the  accident  "  the  press 
was  now  fixed  all  right"  also  constitutes  error. 

4.  Evidence  That  Witness  Was  Neablt  Injubed  by  the  Machine  Which 
Injubed  Plaintiff  Incompetent.  The  reception  of  evidence  that  such  wit- 
ness had  said  "  that  he  came  near  losing  both  of  his  hands  in  the  morning," 
is  erroneous  where  such  evidence  was  not  limited  to  proof  that  he  had  been 
caught,  or  had  said  that  he  had  been  nearly  caught  by  the  machine  under 
the  same  circumstances  alleged  to  have  prevailed  when  plaintiff  met  his 
accident. 

5.  Impbopbiety  of  Kemabks  of  Counsel  as  to  Defendant's  Insubancb 
AGAINST  LiABiUTT.  Remarks  of  counsel  in  summing  up,  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  "no  evidence  that  he  (the  defendant)  was  insured,  most  of  these 
people  are,"  and  again,  "many  people  get  insured,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  such  thing  in  this  case  at  all,"  duly  objected  to,  were  entirely  im- 
proper.—  Loughlin  v.  Brassil,  187  V.  Y.  Rep,  128. 

The  Second  Appellate  Division  on  July  24,  1906,  unanimously 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Kings  County  trial  court  granting 
a  nonsuit  in  the  under-mentioned  case.  The  opinion,  by  Presid- 
ing Justice  Hirschberg,  is  as  follows: 

This  action  is  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  alleged 
to  have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  while  in  the  employ  of  ^e  defendant. 
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The  plaintiff  vas  working  at  the  time  of  his  injury  on  a  rip-saw  machine, 
a  circular  saw  which  came  up  through  a  slit  in  the  top  of  a  flat  table  and 
reyolyed  toward  the  plaintifTs  hands.  He  was  serving  it  with  thin  boards, 
and  claims  that  his  injury  was  received  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  saw 
had  worn  away  the  slit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  operation  of  the 
machine  dangerous.  As  he  was  non-suited,  every  reasonable  inference  is  to 
be  taken  in  his  favor,  and  as  no  evidence  was  offered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  the  facts  as  established  by  the  plaintiff's  evidence  were  uncontra- 
dieted*  It  was  clearly  proved  that  a  couple  of  days  before  the  day  of  his 
injury  he  became  apprehensive  that  his  fingers  might  get  caught  in  the  hole 
which  had  been  worn  away  by  the  operation  of  the  saw  and  the  attrition  of 
the  sawdust,  and  that  an  accident  might  result;  that  the  attention  of  the 
defendant's  superintendent  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  table;  that  the 
superintendent  admitted  that  it  required  to  be  fixed,  promised  to  have  it 
fixed  pretty  soon,  and  instructed  the  plaintiff  to  continue  work  in  the  mean- 
time. The  plaintiff  did  continue  work  pursuant  to  such  instruction  and 
promise,  and  by  the  accident  lost  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  non-suit  can  be  upheld.  In  Citrone  v.  O'Rourke 
Engineering  Construction  Co.  (113  App.  Div.  518)  this  court  recently  held 
that  where  on  the  complaint  of  a  servant  as  to  the  safety  of  the  place  where 
he  was  at  work,  the  master  told  him  to  go  to  work  and  that  after  a  certain 
time  it  would  be  repaired,  the  master  assumed  the  risk  of  injury  from  the 
time  of  the  promise  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified.  Following 
that  decision  it  would  be,  in  this  case  at  least,  a  question  for  the  jury 
whether  it  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  continue  work  for 
«  period  of  two  days  in  reliance  upon  a  promise  to  repair  **  pretty  soon." 

The  non-suit  in  this  case,  however,  was  distinctly  based  upon  a  ground 
which  is  clearly  imtenable.  In  disposing  of  the  defendant's  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint,  the  learned  trial  justice  said:  ''There  is  nothing  In 
the  case  to  show  that  any  one  would  apprehend  danger  from  that  machine 
in  the  condition  it  was  in.  I  must  grant  this  motion."  It  certainly  can  not 
be  logically  contended  that  a  situation  which,  without  dispute,  did  occasion 
fear  of  danger  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  which  fear  was  admitted  by  the 
defendant's  superintendent  to  be  well  groimded,  and  which  admission  was 
coupled  with  a  promise  to  speedily  remove  the  danger,  is  a  situation  which 
would  not  occasion  apprehension  to  any  one. 

The  judgment  should  be  reversed. —  Tannhauser  v.  Uptegrove,  114  App.  Div, 
765. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee  of  the  elevated  railway 
t5ompany,  brought  about  by  the  collision  of  a  truck  with  the  scaf- 
fold on  which  he  was  working,  the  trial  court  originally  awarded 
damages  to  his  administratrix.  The  Appellate  Division  set  aside 
the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial  (Bulletin,  June,  1905, 
p.  208),  which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  by  direc- 
tion of  the  court.  On  a  second  appeal  the  First  Appellate  Divi- 
sion in  November,  1906,  unanimously  reversed  this  judgment  and 
ordered  a  retrial,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  should<-bave  been 
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left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  master  was  negligent  in  not 
furnishing  a  watchman  to  give  notice  to  vehicle  drivers  of  the 
presence  of  the  scaffold. —  Sheridan  v.  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Co.,  116  App.  Div.  282. 

A  machine  oiler  injured  in  the  works  of  the  New  York  Glucose 
Co.  obtained  a  verdict  of  $22,000  damages.  This  award  was 
set  aside,  however,  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  July,  1906,  and  a  new  trial  granted.  Plaintiff 
was  engaged  in  oiling  shafting  and  was  standing  on  a  ladder,  the 
foot  of  which  rested  on  a  two-rail  tramway.  A  car  pushed  by 
three  fellow-servants  of  plaintiff  struck  the  ladder  knocking  him 
to  the  ground.  These  feUow-servants  were  foreigners  unable  to 
understand  English  and  when  called  upon  to  stop  they  paid  no 
heed.  It  was  held,  however,  that  it  was  not  negligence  to  employ 
servants  who  could  not  understand  English,  for  the  master  was 
not  bound  to  anticipate  an  accident  from  such  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and,  moreover,  the  fellow-servants  might 
have  been  equally  negligent  had  they  known  the  language. — 
Date  V.  New  York  Olucose  Co,,  114  App.  Div,  789. 

Self-Evident  Risk  —  Dutt  of  Emfix>ykb  to  Give  Instbuohons. —  The 
plaintiff,  employed  for  some  time  in  running  a  buttonhole  machine,  after 
aplicing  the  driving  belt  under  the  machine,  was  struck  in  the  eye  and 
injured  by  the  end  of  the  belt  which  broke  after  the  repair.  The  plaintiff 
was  familiar  with  the  method  of  splicing  the  belt,  and  there  was  no  special 
risk  except  the  remote  chance  of  being  struck  in  the  eye  if  the  belt  broke, 
which  risk  was  apparent  without  instructions. 

HeJdf  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the  master  to  give  instructions  as  to 
snch  self-evident  risk,  and  that  a  verdict  foimded  on  his  negligence  in  that 
respect  was  unwarranted. —  Radley  v.  Shopiro,  114  App,  Div.  659. 

Rules  to  Pbotect  Bsbair  Gang  on  Railwat  Traokb. —  A  recovery  for  an 
injury  to  a  member  of  a  repair  gang  on  a  railroad,  who  was  struck  by  a 
"  shunted "  car  while  he  was  picking  up  coal  from  the  tracks,  can  not  be 
based  upon  a  finding  that  the  railroad  company  was  negligent  in  failing  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  some  rule  to  protect  the  repair  gang  from  such  an 
accident  where  no  expert  evidence  is  introduced  in  relation  to  the  custom 
in  other  yards  or  the  efficiency  of  any  proposed  rule,  for,  as  the  men  of  the 
gang  were  generally  scattered  over  the  yards,  the  necessity  of  such  a  rule  is 
not  so  obvious  as  to  make  the  matter  one  of  conunon  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence.—  Kaacaak  v, Central  Railro&d  Co,  of  N.  J.,  115  App.  Div.  632. 

Loose  Leveb  Not  Unsafe  Machineby. —  An  employee  operating  a  printing 
press  who  is  so  startled  by  the  noise  caused  by  the  "throw  off"  lever  flying 
back  and  striking  against  another  part  of  the  machine,  that  he  involuntarily 
thrusts  his  hand  into  the  machinery,  can  not  recover  for  the  injury,  although 
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be  has  warned  the  foreman  a  month  before  that  the  lever  was  loose,  where  it 
appears  that  the  press  was  of  a  kind  in  common  use  and  that  the  lever  had 
never  kicked  back  before;  for,  although  the  looseness  of  the  lever  may  have 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  it  did  not  render  it  unsafe,  and  the 
accident  being  the  result  of  the  nervousness  of  the  servant,  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  by  the  employer.— 
Creawell  v.  United  Shirt  d  Collar  Co.,  115  App.  Div,  12. 

SuPEBiNTENDENT  A  Fellow-Sebvaivt.-^  A  saleswoman  can  not  recover  for 
an  injury  from  the  fall  of  an  elevator  in^  a  department  store  in  which  she  was 
employed,  although  she  was  directed  to  enter  the  elevator  by  an  assistant 
saperintendent  of  the  store  when  the  elevator  already  held  the  number  to 
which  its  capacity  was  limited,  for  the  negligence  of  such  superintendent  was 
that  of  a  fellow-servant. 

The  fact  that  the  actual  working  holirs  were  over  and  the  saleswoman  was 
going  to  the  top  floor  to  resume  her  street  clothes,  did  not  end  the  relation  of 
noaster  and  servant  and  make  the  defendant  liable  as  a  carrier^  for  the  dress- 
ing was  incident  to  the  employment  and  the  time  thereof  was  of  the  time  of 
such  employment. —  McDonald  v.  Bimpaon-Crawford  Go.,  1 14  App.  Div.  859. 

Where  a  conductor  who  has  been  injured  while  following  a  disabled  car  with 
the  trolly  rope  in  his  hand  testifies  that  the  motorman  shot  the  car  ahead  into 
the  repair  bam  which  was  dark;  that  the  rope  twisted  around  his  hand  and 
that  the  trolley  pole  came  off  and,  flying  up,  lifted  him  and  carried  him  for- 
ward so  that  he  fell  into  a  pit  between  the  tracks,  a  recovery  can  not  be  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  pit  was  a  dangerous  place,  of  the  presence  of  which 
the  conductor  was  not  warned,  for  the  conduct  of  the  motorman,  a  fellow- 
servant,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident.     It  can  not  be  said  that  the 
oompeny  could  have  foreseen  that  in  such  a  situation  a  motorman  might  so 
manage  a  car  as  to  cause  an  accident  of  this  character. —  Duefer  v.  Brooklyn 
Heights  B.  R.  Co.,  116  App,  Div,  670. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND    GIRLS  IN  FACTORIESw^ 

The  following  special  report  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspector 
Flanagan  on  the  subject  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  fac- 
tories is  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  publicaticwL  It  relates 
particularly  to  conditions  in  his  inspection  district  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  which  extends  for  varying  dis- 
tances  on  both  sides  of  Broadway  from  Chambers  street  to  Four~ 
teenth  street,  and  therefore  includes  the  drygoods  quarter.  The 
phases  of  this  subject  which  characterize  the  lowest  grade  of 
sweat-shops,  more  common  on  the  East  Side  and  farther  west,  are 
comparatively  little  touched  upon,  and  dressmakers'  establishment* 
and  workrooms  for  altering  and  finishing,  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  retail  stores,  in  which  excessive  and  compulsory  over- 
time is  most  common  and  difficult  to  prevent,  are  almost  unknown 
in  his  district,  and  therefore  are  not  mentioned  in  his  report. 
Consequently  that  report  does  not  cover  all  phases  of  the  subject. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Deab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  direction  I  submit  herewith  a  brief 
statement  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  material  facts  relative  to  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  in  the  factories  situated  within  the  districts  in  which  I 
have  worked  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  the  majority  of  the  factories  where  females  are  employed,  the  regular 
hours  are  from  53  to  56  per  week,  which  permits  them  to  work  overtime  from 
one  to  three  nights  a  week,  for  a  few  hours  per  night,  without  exceeding  the 
limitation  of  60  hours  per  week  imposed  by  the  Labor  Law. 

In  my  opinion  the  hours  of  labor  of  females  in  factories  tend  to  regulate 
themselves  naturally;  for  when  they  are  extended  beyond  the  period  which 
yields  the  largest  proportionate  return  for  the  amount  of  time  paid  for,  the 
employers  suffer.  The  supply  of  females  available  for  factory  work  has  for 
some  time  past  been  far  short  of  the  demand.  For  this  reason  employers  are 
more  careful  of  their  help,  knowing  that  they  can  not  be  replaced  if  lost. 
Although  the  impression  prevails  that  employers  force  their  female  employees 
to  work  overtime  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  procuring  additional  hands, 
the  facts  do  not  justify  any  such  impression.  I  know  that  many  employers 
are  willing  to  pay  bonuses  for  procuring  extra  female  hands,  and  that  in 
several  instances  they  have  offered  to  pay  as  high  as  $5.00  per  person  for  the 
kind  of  help  they  wanted.  In  these  cases  the  help  required  was  skilled  or 
partly  skilled,  but  the  same  conditions  exist  as  to  unskilled  help,  although  in 
a  lesser  degree.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  factory  on  Reade  street  where  the  only 
work  by  females  was  to  pack  the  meats  of  walnuts,  figs,  dates,  etc.,  the  pro- 
prietor after  advertising  without  result,  offered  his  employees  $1.00  for  each 
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additional  female  they  could  bring  to  work.     But  this  did  not  procure  the 
help  needed  to  fill  his  orders. 

Save  under  certain  exceptional  conditions  and  especially  in  the  higher  grades 
of  work  an  employer  operates  to  his  own  disadvantage  if  he  does  not  conform 
to  the  prevailing  hours  and  wages.  Some  time  ago  the  manager  of  a  large 
blank-book  plant  wrote  asking  me  for  fresh  blank  forms  for  posting  the  hours 
of  labor  in  his  factory,  and  when  I  called  at  his  place,  told  me  that  his  com- 
pany had  for  purely  business  reasons  reduced  the  daily  hours  from  nine  and 
one-half  to  nine,  because  although  figures  would  indicate  that  with  the  120 
persons  then  employed  they  ought  to  produce  as  much  in  a  9^  hour  day  as 
could  be  produced  by  126  persons  in  a  nine-hour  day,  yet  the  facts  wer6 
that  their  best  and  most  skilled  workers  would  not  remain  in  their  employ, 
and  that  with  the  kind  that  were  left  the  production  was  not  as  great  as  in 
plants  employing  the  same  number  of  persons  and  working  only  nine  hours 
a  day. 

Overtime  is  costly,  because  some  higher  rate  of  wages  must  usually  be  paid 
for  it,  such  as  time  and  a  half  or  double  time  pay  to  time  workers,  or  ten 
percent  additional  to  piece  workers.  Ck)n8equently  articles  made  when  over- 
time is  worked  cost  more  to  produce  but  are  sold  for  the  same  price  as  articles 
produced  with  regular  hours.  Therefore  manufacturers  try  to  avoid  overtime 
or  resort  to  it  as  seldom  as  possible.  In  one  large  factory  in  White  street  in 
which  there  are  300  empl<^ee8,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  females,  the  pro- 
prietor explained  to  me  that  he  would  not  work  overtime  because  he  had 
tested  its  value  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  production  of  his  plant  for  two  weeks 
with  overtime  and  for  two  weeks  without,  with  the  result  that  during  the  two 
weeks  in  which  overtime  was  worked  his  factory  had  produced  $51.00  worth 
more  of  goods  than  had  been  produced  in  the  •two  weeks  without  overtime, 
but  this  production  had  cost  him  $860.00  more  in  wages  without  counting  the 
additional  expenses  of  light  and  power.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  this  result 
he  cancelled  all  orders  that  he  could  not  fill  without  working  overtime.  The 
proprietors  in  many  other  factories  have  made  similar  statements,  but  could 
not  give  figures  as  their  productions  not  being  staple  or  being  of  too  great  a 
variety,  the  results  could  not  be  compared;  but  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  after  overtime  had  beei^  worked  for  a  few  nights  their  employees  had  be- 
come listless,  and  did  not  produce  the  quantity  or  quality  which  could  be 
produced  in  the  same  number  of  hours  when  worked  regularly. 

But  even  where  there  is  no  overtime,  employers  often  are  unable  to  fix  the 
worktime  of  their  female  employees  within  specified  hours,  as  required  by  the 
Labor  Law.  In  some  lines  of  industry,  such  as  umbrella  factories,  the  em- 
ployer can  not  get  his  female  help  to  start  work  at  any  regular  hour.  The 
usual  time  set  for  starting  is  eight  o'clock,  but  employers  and  employees  unite 
in  stating  that  very  little  work  is  done  in  the  branches  in  which  females  are 
employed  before  8:30  to  9  o'clock.  And  I  myself  have  seen  the  women  during 
the  busy  season  come  to  work  in  these  factories  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  the 
employers  stating  that  they  dare  not  rebuke  them  for  tardiness  for  fear  they 
would  quit.  In  my  opinion  so  great  is  the  demand  for  female  operatives  in 
excess  of  the  supply  in  this  industry,  that  in  many  of  these  factories  the 
women,  who  are  piece  workers,  come  and  go  absolutely  at  will. 
In  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  in  which  articles  are  made  to  suit  a 
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particular  season  or  subject  to  the  changes  of  fashions,  there  is  habitually 
some  overtime;  but  in  the  higher  grades  the  regular  hours  for  females  are 
generallj  less  than  60  per  week,  and  thus  there  is  some  margin  left  for 
occasional  or  seasonal  overtime  without  exceeding  the  60-hour  limit.  The  fur 
clothing  manufacturers  have  from  four  to  six  months  with  little  or  no  work, 
and  from  four  to  six  months  at  full  capacity.  Overtime  with  them  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  skins  are  costly  and  if  made  up  into  stock  during  the 
slack  season  might  not  suit  the  demand,  and  would  consequently  be  lost.  The 
cloak  and  suit  trade  has  two  rush  seasons.  Spring  and  Fall,  which  last  from  six 
to  eight  months  each  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  slack.  The  slack  seaaonB 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  patterns  or  fashions  are  not  yet  determined,  and  there- 
fore goods  can  not  be  made  up  into  stock  in  advance.  Some  factories  in  this 
trade  are  operated  only  during  regular  hours,  but  permit  many  of  their  em- 
ployees to  take  work  home  with  them,  thus  creating  a  condition  which  is 
about  as  bad  as  overtime,  and  much  harder  to  regulate. 

In  the  artifical  flower  industry,  the  season  is  very  short,  starting  about 
January  and  lasting  until  April.  While  the  articles  produced  each  year  would 
appear  to  be  much  the  same,  yet  in  fact  they  differ  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
manufacturer  can  make  stock  until  he  knows  what  particular  kinds  of  flowers 
will  be  in  demand.  When  the  orders  do  come  in,  the  time  is  generally  so 
short  that  he  must  work  overtime  to  fill  them. 

In  the  candy  trade  there  is  much  overtime  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter 
every  year,  and  more  particularly  in  those  factories  which  make  a  high  grade 
of  product,  which  I  understand  is  perishable  and  if  manufactured  in  advance 
would  deteriorate. 

Female  help  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  native  and  foreign  bom. 
Native  bom  women  when  employed  in  factories  are  usually  found  producing 
the  best  finished  articles,  receiving  the  highest  pay,  and  work  regular  hours 
of  from  eight  and  one-half  to  nine  per  day.  Foreign  bom  women  are  generally 
employed  in  factories  producing  the  cheaper  grade  of  articles,  get  less  pay, 
and  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day.  There  is  therefore  little  margin 
for  overtime  without  exceeding  the  legal  limit.  Both  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  factories  where  foreign  bom  help  predominate  care  little  for  regular 
hours,  work  overtime  frequently,  and  generally  unite  in  opposition  to  and  in 
the  evasion  of  any  law  which  restricts  their  hours  of  labor.  In  the  majority 
of  factories  where  I  found  overtime  being  worked  by  females  to  any  excess,  I 
found  that  they  were  all  or  nearly  all  foreign  bom. 

The  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  prohibiting  work  in  excess  of  ten  hours 
a  day,  "except  to  make  a  shorter  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,"  is  gen- 
erally disregarded,  especially  in  those  factories  in  which  the  eight  and  nine- 
hour  day  prevail.  For  these  factories  do  not  change  their  r^^lar  hours  in 
emergencies,  but  instead  work  two  or  three  hours  additional  on  two  or  three 
evenings  a  week,  and  on  each  of  such  long  days  work  to  exceed  ten  hours, 
without  in  return  shortening  the  last  day  of  the  week.  And  in  some  industries 
when  one  day  is  shorfiened  it  is  not  the  last  day  of  the  week  but  some  other 
day.  The  practice  of  continuing  the  regular  work-day  and  bunching  the 
overtime  in  a  few  days  is  preferred  by  employees  and  in  my  judgment  is  pref- 
erable to  lengthening  the  regular  day.  It  is,  however,  unlawful.  But  in  con- 
formity with  your  orders  I  have  temporarily  ignored  this  point  in  order  to 
concentrate  my  efforts  upon  enforcing  the  sixty-hour  a  week  rule. 
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In  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  the  plan  of  detecting  its  violation  by  patrol- 
ing  for  night  work  is,  in  my  district,  in  toy  opinion,  generally  unsatisfactory, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  factories  are  in  lofts 
of  tall  buildings.  The  indication  of  work  which  is  sought  for  is  the  appearance 
of  light  in  the  windows.  Where  it  is  noticed,  entrance  into  the  building  is 
often  difficult,  and,  that  being  gained,  it  may  require  a  climb  of  as  many  as 
eight  or  nine  stories  to  make  an  investigation.  The  result  is  generally  to 
find  only  a  book-keeper  or  one  or  two  more  employees  finishing  some  fag  ends 
of  work.  Only  a  few  such  inspections  can  be  made  in  an  evening,  and  after 
many  evenings  of  such  work  I  have  not  yet  found  in  that  way  a  single  material 
violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  satisfied  from  many  indications  that  in  the  class  of  factories  which 
prevail  in  my  district,  overtime   (either  legal  or  illegal)   is  resorted  to  much 
Jess  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed  and  than  was  formerly  the  custom. 
Although  the  industrial  pressure  for  long  hours  is  stronger  than  ever. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        M.  J.  Flanagan, 

Deputy  Factory  Inspector. 

Wages  of  Stbaw-Beaid  Sewebs. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  mentioned  in  the  inspector's  report  per^ 
tains  more  particnlarly  to  skilled  work,  where  high  wages  and 
bonuses  have  been  inadequate  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
workers.  The  supply  of  unskilled  workers  in  the  immense  cloth- 
ing trade  of  the  East  Side  has  apparently  been  ample  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employers,  for  wages  have  risen  but  slightly 
in  the  indufitry  as  a  whola  It  does  not,  therefore,  need  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  following  figures,  copied  from  the  pay-roll 
of  a  straw-hat  manufacturer  in  the  center  of  the  city,  near  Broad- 
way are  not  typical  of  the  earnings  of  the  average  seamstress : 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Jan.  14,  1007.  Jan.  21,  1907. 

^            $19.62  $14.76 

g'j.'           ^  . 33.12  36.84 

j'g"    [[[[[[. 16.30  11.20 

^^    '*!,!. 23-28  23.76 

g  j^              [ 33.40  25.92 

£  j^   "       ,,[ 21.00  29.30 

a.  K.   ......--•» 2^-1® ^® ^^ 

R.K       ...-*. ^-^^  ^®-^^ 

J       *      "].'!.. 10.60  11.40 

£2           .'..'. 23.76  21.60 

g      \[ 22.83  22.22 

ii»!a''*  *.'.*'. 1»-^ ^^'^ 

LG.    24.48  26.81 

Mrs.   F 20.60 23.96 

D. 17.00 ^ .•••  26.00 
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Week  ending  Week  endlnflr 

JaQ.  14,  1907.  Jan.  21.  1707. 

C 20.50  20.50 

S.   B 14.00  18.80 

C.  A 22.80  26.00 

H 30.00 30.00 

H.  is  employed  steadily  at  S30  per  week. 

B.  R.,  No.  4  on  list,  is  a  religious  Jewess  and  works  only  5  days  per  week. 

Mrs.  G.  is  a  married  woman  with  a  sick  hlisband  and  has  three  small  children  who  go  to 
school.  She  does  not  appear  for  work  earlier  than  10:30  a.  m.  each  day,  explaining  that  she 
cannot  get  to  work  until  children  are  sent  to  school. 

Hour  for  starting  work  is  supposed  to  be  8  a.  m.;  time  recorded  runs  from  8:30  to  10:30 
A.  M..  and  with  overtime  three  nights  per  week  no  one  female  works  more  than  56  hours  per 
week. 

The  firm  quoted  states  that  their  active  season  for  straw  sewers 
is  now  fully  eight  months  a  year;  other  firms  report  a  season  of 
three  and  one-half  to  six  months.  The  inspector's  opinion  as  to 
the  duration  of  employment  in  the  straw-hat  trade  is  as  follows : 

"  My  estimate,  based  on  various  statements  of  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing ladies'  and  children's  straw  hats,  is  that  about  2,000  females  are  em* 
ployed  at  the  occupation  (in  the  lower  portion  of  Manhatten  Borough)  dur- 
ing the  busiest  part  of  the  season*  which  is  from  January  15  to  May  15. 
Fifteen  percent  of  these  persons  find  work  at  straw  sewing  all  the  year  and 
earn  $35  per  week,  $18  per  week  and  $12  per  week  for  each  four  months  in  the 
year.  Sixty  percent  work  at  straw  sewing  for  four  months  at  $20  per  week 
and  assist  at  trinmiing  felt  hats  for  another  four  months  at  $12  per  week 
and  have  to  find  some  employment  outside  of  the  hat  trade  for  four  months, 
but  would  be  estimated  to  be  employed  at  from  $6  to  $8  per  week  at  tucking 
or  hemming.  Twenty-five  percent  are  married  women  who  find  it  profitable 
to  give  all  or  part  of  their  time  during  the  four  busy  months  and  earn  about 
$22  per  week  for  four  months,  returning  to  home  duties  until  next  spring. 

"  I  call  to  your  attention  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the  New  York 
World  of  January  30,  asking  for  straw  sewers  who  are  capable  of  earning 
$30  to  $35  per  week.  Their  [the  employers']  arguments  are  that  if  one 
operator  can  make  $2^5  to  $36  per  week  she  is  more  valuable,  because  with  the 
space  and  power  of  one  machine  she  can  produce  so  much  more  work  for  her 
employer." 

Proposed  Changes  in  the  Law  Restricting  the  Hours  of  Labor  of  Women  and 
Children  Employed  in  Factories. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  transmitted  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  second  day  of  January,  contains  (page  62)  the 
draft  of  a  bill  amending  sections  77  and  78  of  the  Labor  Law 
and  designed  to  make  the  law  more  enforceable,  as  explained  in 
the  text  of  the  report.  The  bill,  as  elaborated  and  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  January  10th  (Prentice  bill,  No.  79),  contains  some 
additions  (subdivisions  5  and  6  of  section  77,  and  subdivisions 
2  and  3  of  section  78)  and  is,  therefore,  reprinted  belpw: 
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State  of  New  York. 

No.  79.  Int.  7». 

IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  10,  1907. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Pkentice — read  once  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Industries. 
AN  ACT 
To  amend  the  labor  law  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors  and  women. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aeeenibly,  do  enact  a$ 
follows: 

Sft;tion  1.  Sections  seyenty-seven  and  seventy-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  chapter  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

)  77.  Hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors  and  women.  Subd.  I.  No  chUd  [minor]  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  [,]  or  permitted  [or  suffered]  to  work  in  or  in  con- 
nection leUh  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  eight  [nine]  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  six 
days  in  any  one  week. 

Subd.  2.  No  male  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  [,]  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  or  for  more  than  sixty 
hours  in  any  one  week,    [and  no] 

Subd.  3.  No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no  woman  shall  be  em- 
ployed [,]  or  permitted  [or  suffered]  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  more  than  six  days  or  fifty-eight 
hours  in  any  one  week,  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  as  hereafter  provided. 
[to  make  a  shorter  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the 
whole  number  of  days  no  worked.] 

Sttbd,  4.  A  printed  notice,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor,  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of 
such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such  work  shall  begin  and  end,  shall  be  kept  poste  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  room  where  they  are  employed.  But  such  persons  may  begin 
their  work  after  the  time  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work,  men- 
tioned in  such  notice,  but  they  shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work  in  such  factory  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall  not  be  changed 
after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor.  The  presence  of  such  persons  [at  work]  in  a  factory  at  any  other  hours 
than  those  stated  In  the  printed  notice,  or  if  no  such  notice  be  posted,  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  <4ection  [of  the  law]. 

Subd.  5.  In  a  factory  wherein,  owing  to  (he  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  fix  the  hows  of  labor  weekly  in  advance  the  commissioner  of  labor,  upon  a  proper  application 
slating  fads  showing  the  neceseity  therefor,  shall  grant  a  permit  dispeneing  with  the  notice  here- 
inbefore required,  upon  condition  that  a  time  book  in  a  form  to  be  approved  by  him,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  female  employees  and  the  hours  worked  by  each  of  them  in  each  day, 
shall  be  properly  and  correctly  kept,  and  shall  be  exhibited  to  him  or  any  of  his  subordinates 
promptly  upon  demand.  Such  permit  shall  be  kept  posted  in  such  place  in  such  factmry  as  siuh 
commieeioner  may  prescribe,  and  may  be  revoked  by  such  commissioner  at  any  time  for  failure 
to  post  it  or  to  keep  or  exhibit  such  time  book  as  herein  provided. 

Subd.  6.  Wliere  a  female  is  employed  in  several  factories  or  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
same  day  or  week  the  total  time  of  employment  must  not  exceed  that  allowed  per  day  or  week  in 
a  single  factory  or  mercantile  estca)lishmenl:  and  any  person  who  shall  require  or  permit  a 
female  to  uwrk  in  a  factory  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  seven  o  clock  in 
the  morning  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  of  this  section,  with  or  urithout 
knowledge  of  the  previous  or  other  employment,  shaU  be  liable  for  a  violation  thereof. 

%  78.  Subdivision  I.  Overtime  by  females;  exceptions. —  ^4  female  eighteen  years  of  lags 
or  upwards  may  be  employed  in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  a  day; — (a)  regulctrly  in  not  to 
exceed  five  days  a  week,  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  or  a  holiday  on  one  of  the  six  working  days 
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of  the  week;  (b)  irreffularly  in  not  to  exceed  three  days  a  xpeek,  as  overtime  after  a  reguUar  eiglU 
or  nine  hour  workday:  provided  that  no  such  female  thaU  he  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  fifty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week  or  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section  as  to  notice  or  time  book  be  fuUy  complied  with. 

[Change  of  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women. — When  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  work 
day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  minor  over  sixteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a 
female  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  is  to  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  In  a  factory 
more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day.  the  employer  of  such  persons  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of 
labor  in  writing,  of  such  intention,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such  requirement 
or  permission;  a  similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such  requirement  or  permission 
has  actually  ceased.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the  employees  thus  required  or  permitted 
to  work  overtime,  with  the  amount  of  such  overtime,  and  the  days  upon  which  sdiuc  work 
was  performed,  shall  be  kept  in  the  ofiflce  of  such  factory,  and  produced  upon  the  demand 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor.] 

Subd.  2.  Females  eighteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  regularly  employed  in  a  factory  in  the 
manufacture  of  perishable  seasonal  products  or  of  products  from  perishal>le  seasonal  mO' 
terials,  may  be  permitted  to  vwrk  sixty-six  hours  a  week  in  not  more  than  six  weeks  in  a  year 
but  not  to  exceed  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  provided  however  that  a  permit  therefor  Aall  fird 
be  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  shaU  be  kept  posted  in  such  place  in  such  factory 
as  the  said  commissioner  may  prescribe.  Such  permit  shall  be  issued  only  upon  a  written 
application  stating  facts  showing  proper  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  specify  the  weeks  for  which 
it  is  granted;  but  no  such  permit  shaU  be  issued  for  a  factory  unless  it  is  dean,  well  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated,  and  is  free  from  deleterious  dust  or  gases,  and  unless  all  lawful  orders  cf 
the  commissioner  of  labor  relative  to  such  factory  have  been  complied  with.  The  commissioner 
of  labor  may  revoke  such  permit  at  any  time  for  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  chapter, 

Subd,  3.  In  a  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  or  of  the  preceding  section 
the  burden  of  proving  a  permit  or  exception  shall  be  upon  the  party  claiming  H. 

i  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  concentrated  particularly  on  the  provi- 
sions pennitting  overtime  in  certain  cases,  especially  subdivision 
2  of  section  78,  which  allows  a  schedule  of  66  hours  a  week  for 
six  weeks  each  year  in  canning  factories,  confectionery  establish- 
ments and  other  manufacturing  concerns  whose  product  is  made 
from  perishable,  seasonal  materials.  In  reply  to  criticism  of  the 
bill,  Commissioner  Sherman  made  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  various  changes: 

"  In  recent  editorials  in  the  public  press  there  have  appeared  some  criticisms 
upon  Assemblyman  Prentioe's  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  to  amend 
sections  77  and  78  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
and  minors  in  factories.  That  bill  was  drawn  by  me,  with  the  advice  and 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  factory  inspectors,  and  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  laws  of  other  states  and  countries.  Excepting  so  mui^  of  it  as  relates 
to  children,  the  object  of  every  one  of  its  provisions  is  to  render  more  gen- 
erally and  thoroughly  enforcible  the  limitations  upon  the  working  time  of 
women;  and  it  has  been  publicly  admitted  by  its  critics  that  it  will  have  that 
effect.  The  present  law  limits  their  working  hours  to  60  a  week,  to  ten  a  day, 
■ '  except  to  make  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,'  and  to  not 
more  than  an  average  of  ten  a  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  worked  per 
week. 

^  The  proposed  amendments  allow  a  workday  in  exoess  of  ten  hours  under 
several  more  conditions,  and  wipe  out  the  provision  as  to  the  average  day. 
but  limit  the  workday  to  12  hours  without  exception,  and  ^t^X^^te  ^® 
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hours,  save  in  the  manufactare  of  certain  perishable  articles,  where  66  hours 
are  permitted  for  short  periods.  The  principal  opposition,  which  emanates 
from  the  repreaentatiTes  of  certain  philanthropic  and  charitable  organizations, 
seems  to  be  based  upon  a  feeling  that  the  proposed  amendments  abandon  or 
lower  an  established  principle  or  standard,  i.  e.,  a  ten-hour  workday  —  a 
standard  merely  declared  in  the  law  and  never  yet  lived  up  to  nor  successfully 
enforced.  It  aeems  to  me  that  they  wrongly  prefer  form  to  substance  and  mis- 
take the  proper  functions  of  penal  laws.  Every  such  law  should  be  aimed  to 
prevent  or  correct  an  evil,  and  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  actually  accomplishes 
or  is  fitted  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result.  Judged  by  this  test 
the  present  law  is  radically  defective,  and  the  proposed  amendments  would 
be  a  great  improvement. 

"  Neither  is  there  any  real  principle  involved  in  the  ten-hour  day.  An 
ideal  workday  would  be  of  eight  hours.  A  more  nearly  attainable  ideal  is  the 
regular  nine-hour  day  toward  which  the  majority  of  New  York  factories  in 
which  vtromen  are  employed  are  naturally  tending,  but  with  frequent  relapses 
during  rush  seasons  into  periods  of  excessive  *  overtime.'  The  present  law,  if 
enforcible  and  enforced,  would  check  that  desirable  tendency;  while  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  designed  to  encourage  it,  but  to  limit  effectively  the 
overtime  and  to  reduce  the  regular  hours  of  work  per  week.  I  therefore  can 
see  in  those  amendments  no  sacrifice  of  any  principle  nor  lowering  of  any 
standard. 

*'  It  is  objected  that  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  limits  the  working  hours 
of  women  in  factories  to  58  hours  a  week,  without  exception,  and  to  ten  a 
day,  except  to  make  a  shorter  day  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  except  to  make 
up  for  time  lost  by  stoppage  of  machinery,  is  enforcible  and  enforced.  With 
some  exceptions  and  qualifications  that  is  true.  But  it  is  not  a  strong  objec- 
tion, for  the  Prentice  bill  would  amend  our  law  to  approach  more  nearly  to 
that  of  Massachusetts;  and  there  are  two  circumstances  that  make  proper 
some  differences  that  would  still  remain.  One  is  the  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions of  industry  in  the  two  states.  In  Massachusetts  large  mills  predom- 
inate. They  are  easily  watched  and  regulated  and  in  them  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  r^^lar  but  long  hours.  Industries  in  New  York  are  much  more 
varied,  and  conditions  and  practises  vary  yet  more.  Small  workshops,  with 
fomewhat  irresponsible  proprietors,  and  others  run  in  connection  with  mer- 
cantile establishments,  both  difficult  to  watch  and  regulate,  are  infinitely 
more  common.  And  in  many  industries  in  New  York  the  tendency  is  not  to 
regular  long  hours,  but  to  regular  short  hours,  with  irregular  and  varying 
rush  season  when  the  pressure  to  work  long  hours  becomes  intense.  In  the 
second  place,  in  Massachusetts  the  law  as  to  mercantile  establishments  and 
factories  is  the  same,  while  in  New  York  it  is  entirely  different,  for  there  are 
no  limitations  upon  the  hours  of  adult  females  in  mercantile  establishments 
and  none  as  to  minors  over  sixteen  during  the  Christmas  rush  season  or  on 
Saturdays.  This  difference  between  the  factory  and  the  mercantile  laws  makes 
the  task  of  the  factory  inspectors  here  a  hundred  fold  more  difficult.  There- 
fore I  am  convinced  that  the  Massachusetts  rule  as  to  factories  would  be 
practically  unenforcible  in  New  York  by  any  possibly  obtainable  number  of 
inspectors  and  prosecuting  officers.  The  English  law  is  equally  good,  but 
agahi  different  because  adapted  to  conditions  in  England.  We  will,  therefore, 
not  be  departii^  from  any  uniform  and  accepted  standard  if  we  frame  our 
law  with  some  regBLvd  to  our  own  peculiar  conditions.  HhCjOOQlP 
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"The  most  earnest  objection  to  the  bill  is  to  that  provision  which  would 
allow  eight  hours  a  week  overtime  in  excess  of  a  fifty-eight-hour  week  (but 
not  to  exceed  two  hours  a  day)  for  six  weeks  a  year,  where  seasonal  and 
perishable  articles  are  used  or  manufactured.  The  provision  is  adopted  in 
restricted  terms  from  the  English  law,  which  allows  two  hours  a  day  overtime 
(in  not  to  exceed  three  days  a  week)  in  60  days  a  year,  under  three  condi- 
tions: 1.  Where  materials  are  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  weather.  2.  Where 
there  is  press  of  work  in  certain  seasons,  and  3,  where  there  is  sudden  press 
of  orders  from  unforeseen  causes.  The  Prentice  bill  allows  the  overtime  only 
where  the  first  two  conditions  are  combined.  The  universal  practice  of  man- 
kind recognizes  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  haste  and  overtime  work 
in  dealing  with  perishable  articles  (the  international  labor  treaty,  recently 
feiinied  at  Berne,  allows  overtime  in  *  industries  affected  by  seasons  '),  and  no 
law  which  allows  no  excess  over  the  regular  hours  for  that  purpose  has  ever 
been  lived  up  to  or  successfully  enforced.  Under  the  present  law  the  sixty- 
hour  limit  is  easily  and  frequently  evaded  both  legally  and  illegally,  and  if 
the  Prentice  bill  make  the  law  enforcible  it  will  in  fact  reduce  the  working: 
time  even  when  and  where  66  hours  are  allowed. 

"  That  bill  is  not  meant  to  be  an  abstract  rule  of  morals  or  of  hygiene,  but 
a  practical  measure  of  coercive  legislation^  aimed  at  and  fitted  to  meet  actual 
conditions  and  practices.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  perfect  or  final,  but  I 
believe  that  in  all  the  industries  in  which  excessive  hours  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  our  factory  inspectors,  it  would  enable  them  to  reduce  those  hours 
and  to  prevent  a  large  measure  of  the  evils  that  result  from  them.  It  is 
proper  that  the  question,  whether  the  bill  be  or  be  not  so  framed  as  to  possess- 
the  practical  merits  claimed  for  it,  should  be  subjected  to  and  determined  by 
the  criticisms  and  judgment  of  lawyers  and  inspectors  familiar  with  or  in- 
formed  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  this  state.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  for 
doctors,  economists  and  charity  workers  to  seek  to  dictate  the  exact  terms  of 
such  remedial  legislation.  They  may  be  and  doubtless  are  more  familiar  with 
the  evils  that  women  incur  from  excessive  labor  in  factories,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  medical  profession  should  determine  what  are  desirable  limitations; 
but  the  manner  and  means  of  actually  limiting  labor  is  a  problem  of  law  and 
inspection  as  to  which  the  judgment  of  lawyers  and  inspectors  is  superior. 

"  In  no  particular,  at  no  time  and  in  no  industry  is  it  designed  by  this  bill 
to  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor.     The  contrary  is  true  in  every  case. 

"  In  drafting  the  amendments  in  the  Prentice  bill  to  the  law  relating  to  the- 
hours  of  children  and  male  minors,  other  questions  besides  enforcibility  were 
equally  considered.  That  bill  reduces  the  hours  of  labor  permitted  for  children 
in  factories  from  nine  to  eight  a  day.  Page  Senate  bill  No.  10,  now  before  the 
same  committee  of  the  Assembly  as  the  Prentice  Assembly  bill,  not  only 
makes  that  reduction  in  time,  but  also  restricts  the  hours  to  those  between 
8  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  That  change  would  make  the  eight-hour  rule  more  easily 
and  thoroughly  enforcible,  and  so  far  is  desirable;  but  it  would  also  cause  the 
discharge  of  all  children  in  all  factories  where  they  interlock  with  adults  and 
in  which  the  working  hours  begin  at  7  a.  m.  or  continue  until  6  p.  m.,  whether 
they  be  eight-hour  factories  or  not.  That  would  mean  that  boys  can  not  begin 
to  work  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  best  factories  until  they  are  sixteen,  even 
if  they  have  finished  their  schooling  and  be  physically  fit  for  the  work.  There 
is  grave  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arbitrary  regulation.     The  objects- 
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of  the  child  labor  laws  are  to  secure  education  for  and  to  protect  the  health 
of  children;  but  this  rule  is  not  logically  necessary  or  conducive  to  either 
purpose,  unless  perhaps  it  be  an  administrative  regulation  necessary  to  enforce 
the  limitation  upon  the  number  of  hours.  It  may  be  so  necessary;  but  that 
fact  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  propriety  of  enacting  the  provisions 
of  the  Page  bill  is  therefore  a  point  which  should  properly  be  decided  by  the 
judgment  of  the  L^islature^  unmoved  by  sentiment.  Even  the  Prentice  bill 
goes  doubtfully  far  on  this  point  in  the  direction  of  unnecessarily  arbitrary 
regulation.  To  be  personal,  I  admit  that  I  have  myself  gone  yet  farther,  in 
some  published  opinions,  in  the  same  direction.  I  then  had  in  mind  the  con- 
dition of  girls  and  of  children  in  sweatshops.  But  as  to  well  developed  boys 
of  fifteen  and  thereabouts  employed  in  factories  proper,  I  now  realize  the  need 
of  more  reasonable  rules,  lest  we  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  driving  them  for 
life  out  of  mechanical  occupations. 

"Another  provision  of  the  Prentice  bill  relaxes  the  limitations  upon  the 
hours  of  labor  of  male  minors  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  At 
present  they  are  forbidden  to  work  in  factories  after  9  P.  u.  or  before  6  a.  ic. 
This  provision  works  unqualified  harm,  for  it  practically  postpones  the  age  at 
which  such  minors  can  begin  to  learn  certain  trades  or  be  employed  in  various 
proper  occupations  until  they  become  eighteen.  The  majority  of  bakers  work 
only  in  the  night,  and  brickmakers  start  at  4  and  4:30  a.  ic.  in  Summer. 
And  in  all  those  day  occupations  in  which  work  is  occasionally  continued  into 
the  evenings  after  9  o'clock,  this  law  causes  the  discharge  of  all  such  minors 
wherever  they  are  discovered  by  the  inspectors.  It  is  idle  to  believe  that 
these  young  men  when  turned  out  of  work  return  to  school,  or  that  they  stay 
in  their  homes  after  9  p.  ic.,  where  they  procure  other  employment  which  does 
not  require  evening  work.  But  only  too  often  they  lose  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood and  of  learning  a  trade,  and  take  to  the  streets  permanently  instead. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  factory  inspectors  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
has  almost  invariably  worked  hardship  and  done  wrong.  At  the  very  best  the 
net  benefit  is  doubtful.  It  therefore  seems  obvious  that  while  so  much  un- 
doubtedly good  work  remains  to  be  done,  no  efifort  should  be  wasted  over  such 
a  dubious  provision.  The  subdivision  of  the  Prentice  bill  relating  to  this 
subject  does  go  too  far  in  permitting  the  employment  of  such  minors  in  all- 
night  shifts  and  accidentally  omits  the  rule  of  the  present  law,  which  pro- 
hibits more  than  ten  hours'  work  a  day.  It  will  doubtless  be  amended  to 
correct  these  errors.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  pass  in  such  a  form  as 
to  permit  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  to  work  until  much  later  in  the 
evenings  and  after  4  a.  ic." 

Foreign  Legislation. 
The  international  treaty  of  1906  regulating  the  night  work 
of  women,  which  was  published  in  the  December  Bulletin,  was 
the  first  international  labor  convention;  but  noteworthy  practical 
results  followed  the  International  Conference  on  Labor  held  in 
Berlin  in  1890,  although  no  conventions  were  drawn  up  at  that 
time.     The  British  House  of  Commons  recently  caused  a  return 
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summary  of  reports  showing  how  far  recm3mmendation8  of  the 


I.  Reouuitions  Concbrninq  Work  in  Mines. 

1.  (a)  Minimum  age  for  emplosrment  of  children 
underground  to  be  raised  to  14  years — ^In 
southern  countries  it  may  be  12  years. 

I.  (b)  Prohibition  of  emplosrment  of  women  under- 
ground. 

III.    REaXTIATTON  OF  CHILD   LABOR. 

1.  Children  under  minimum  age  to  be  excluded  from 

work  in  factories. 

2.  Minimum  age  to  be  fixed  at  12  years — ^in  southern 

countries  it  may  be  10  years. 

3.  Minimum  age  limit  to  apply  to  every  factory 

without  exception. 

4.  Children  must  satisfy  provisions  concerning  pri- 

mary education  before  being  employed. 


Adopted*. 
Adopted*. 


Adopted.  Minimum 
age.  14.* 


Adopted*. 


5.  Children  under  14  not  to  work  at  night  nor  on)  Adopted  except  as  to 


Sundays. 


6.  Actual  working  hours  for  children  under  14  not 
to  exceed  6,  oroken  by  a  rest  of  half  an  hour  or 
more. 


7.  Children   to   be   excluded    from   unhealthy   or 
dangerous  occupation 
protective  conditions. 


dangerous  occupations  or  admitted  only  imder 
ndlf 


IV.  Regulations  Concerning  the  Labor  of  tbx 
Young. 

1.  Persons  aged  14  to  16  not  to  work  at  night  nor  on 

Sundays. 

2.  Actual  working  hours  of  such  persons  not  to 

exceed  10  hours,  broken  by  rests  amounting  to 
at  least  H  hours. 

3.  Exceptions  to  be  admitted  for  certain  industries 

4.  Employment  in  unhealthy  and  dangerous  occu- 

pations to  be  subject  to  restrictions. 

5.  Young  men  aged  16  to  18  to  be  protected  as 

regards — 

(a)  Maximum  day's  labor 

(b)  Night  work 

(c)  Sunday  work 

(d)  Employment  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy 

occupations. 

V.  Regulations  Concerning  Female  Labor. 
1.  (a 
1.  (b 


certain   necessary 
Sunday  labor. 

Not  adopted . . . 
Adopted* 


Adopted. 


Not  adopted . 


Adopted*. 
Adopted*. 


Adopted    as    regards 

(a)  and  (c)*. 


)  Females  from  16  to  21  not  to  work  at  night.   I  AA^nitui  J 

.)  Women  over  21  not  to  work  at  night !  f  ^aopiea ^ 


2. 


Actual  working  hours  of  females  not  to  exceed! 
11  hours,  broken  by  rests  amounting  to  li' 
hours  at  least.  ' 

3.  Exceptions  may  be  allowed  for  certain  industries! 

4.  Employment  in  unhealthy  or  dangerous  occupa- 

tions to  be  subject  to  restrictions.  | 

5.  Women  not  to  be  admitted  to  work  for  four 

weeks  after  child-brith. 


Adopted*. 


Adopted.., 
Adopted*. 


Not  adopted 

Minimum  age.  12 

Adopted    as    regtLnli 
females  under  21.* 


Adopted*.. 


No  provision  in  Bel- 
gium law  conceni- 
ing  primary  educa- 
tion. 

Adopted  except  as  to 
certain  industries 
which  cannot  suffer 
interruption.* 

Adopted  but  period 
of  rest  must  be  not 
less  than  f  hour. 

Adopted 


Adopted* 

Not  adopted . 

Adopted*. . . . 
Adopted 

Not  adopted. 


Adopted 

Not  adopted . 

Not  adopted . 

Adopted*. . . . 
Adopted 

Adopted*.... 


*  Adopted  before  the  date  of  the  Conference. 
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BERLIN  labob  CONFEBENCE  HAVE  BEEN  CABBIED  INTO  EFFECT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND   IRELAND. 


Not  adopted 

Mmiminn  age,  13. 

Adopted 


Not  adopted 

Minimum  age,  13. 

Adopted 


Adopted.. 


Adopted  but  mini- 
mum age  fbced 
at  13,  except 
in  certain  cases, 
when  it  may  be 
12. 


Adopted  except  the 
w?<>kl7  rest  need  not 
be  Sanday. 

Not  adopted 


Adopted. 
Adopted. 


Not  iMlopted . 


Adopted. 


Adopted  except  that 
wf*kly  rest  need  not 
b^  Sunday. 

Not  adopted 


Adopted. 

Adopted. 
Adopted. 


Adopted. 
Adopted. 


Adopted. 
Adopted. 


Adopted    except     that   Adopted. 
weekly  rest  need  not 
be  Sunday. 


•Adopted Adopted 

Adopted Adopted 

Working  hours  limit4>d  Not  adopted. 

to    10.     with     rests 

UDounting  to  1  hour.i 

Adopted '  Adopted 

Adopted Adopted 


I^gisUtion  in  progress. 


Adopted. 


Not  adopted . . 
Minimum  age,  13 

Adopted* 


Adopted. 


Adopted.*. 
Adopted*. . 


Not  adopted . 


Adopted*. 


Adopted* 

Not  adopted . . . 


Adopted*. 
Adopted*. 

Adopted*. 


Adopted*. 
Adopted*. 

Adopted*. 


Adopted*. 
Adopted*. 

Adopted.. 


Adopted  as  regards  under- 
ground workfiigB  without 
mechanical  traction. 

Adopted. 


Adopted.    The  minimum  age 
12. 


Adopted   except   that  weekly 
rest  need  not  be  on  Sunday. 


Not  adopted.  CJhlldren  between 
12  and  15  may  work  11 
hours  with  rest  equal  to  2 
hours. 

Adopted. 


Not  adopted. 


For  those  under  15,  maximum 
is  11  hours  with  rest  of  U 
hours. 

Adopted. 

Not  adopted. 


Not  adopted. 


Adopted  except  as  regards 
girls  at  work  before  June, 
1902. 

Not  adopted. 

Adopted  as  regards  girls  under 
21. 

Adopted  period  may  be  re- 
duced to  3  weeks  on  medical 
certificate. 
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to  be  prepared  showing  the  degree  to  which  certain  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Conference  are  now  carried  out  in  each  of  the 
countries  represented,  and  this  document  (ordered  to  be  printed 
August  8,  1905)  affords  a  convenient  survey  of  the  principal 
regulations  now  enforced  abroad  concerning  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  Pages  — ,  —  contain  in  tabular  form  a 
summary  of  the  reports  for  the  leading  six  countries  of  Europe. 
Since  the  reports  were  prepared,  early  in  1905,  some  countries 
have  strengthened  their  regulations. 

It  may  be  added  that  Russia,  which  was  not  represented  at 
the  Berlin  Conference,  has  lately  made  considerable  progress  in 
labor  legislation.  In  November  last  the  Council  of  Ministers 
decreed  a  ten-hour  work-day  for  all  factory  operatives.  According 
to  this  decree  the  work-day  in  factories  is  limited  to  twelve  hours, 
with  a  two-hour  intermission  for  dinner.  In  factories  where  con- 
tinuous operation  is  important,  the  change  will  bring  in  an  eight- 
hour  schedule  of  work,  with  three  shifts  in  each  twenty-four-hour 
day.  The  normal  work-day  of  clerks  and  salesmen  is  limited  to 
twelve  hours,  but  two  hours  may  be  added  forty  days  a  year,  which 
are  named  by  special  decree.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
intrusted  to  local  inspectors,  rural  and  municipal  councils  and 
the  police.  Violations  are  punishable  either  by  one  month's  im- 
prisonment or  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars. — (Bulletin  de  VOffice  du 
Travail,  Dec,  1906.) 
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CHILDREir  WORXmC  m  NEW  YORK  CITY  TENEMENTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  BatiBfying  the  general  public  interests  in 
the  subject  of  home  work  in  tenements  in  New  York  City,  the 
following  analyses  of  inspections  by  the  factory  inspectors  during 
the  past  few  months  are  published. 

Table  No.  I  is  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  regular  inspections 
of  licensed  tenements  in  accordance  with  section  100  of  the 
Labor  Law  during  the  month  ended  February  17.  The  houses 
referred  to  are  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  STew  York  City. 

TABLE  I. — "ELEavuLji  iNsrscnoNS  or  Licbnsbd  Tenxiobiits,  Nvw  Yobk  Citt,  Momth 
Ending  Fbbruabt  17,  1907. 

Total  number  of  houaes  inspected M9 

Number  In  which  work  was  found (454) 

Number  in  which  no  work  was  found (115) 

Number  of  apartmenta  in  which  work  was  found 1 ,070 

Number  of  which  were  living  apartments (964) 

Number  of  which  were  shops (112) 

Number  of  workers  found 1 ,054 

Number  in  living  apartments (1. 189) 

Number  in  shops (405) 

Average  number  of  workers  in  each  living  apartment  used  for  working.  li 

Number  of  houses  against  which  orders  were  issued 59 

Number  of  orders  issued  against  those  houses 70 

Number  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  found 1 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  found  at  work 0 

The  absence  of  any  children  found  at  work  on  the  regular  in- 
spections of  licensed  tenements,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table, 
is  unusual,  but  the  number  is  never  large.  That  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenements  inspected 
monthly  contain  the  homes  of  skilled  workers  among  whom  child 
labor  is  almost  unknown;  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  r^ular  in- 
spections are  made  during  school  hours,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
while  upon  such  duty  the  inspectors  are  not  in  position  to  devote 
the  greatest  attention  to  detecting  children  at  work. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
amount  of  child  labor  in  those  tenements  in  which  it  is  most 
frequent,  a  special  investigation  on  that  subject  only  and  out  of 
school  hours  is  being  made  of  the  licensed  tenement-houses  on 
Elizabeth,  Mott,  Mulberry,  Bojrter,  Sullivan,  Thompson  and  Mao- 
dougal  streets  in  New  York  City.  These  buildings  are  practically 
home  annexes  to  nearby  shops,  and  in  them  the  poorer  Italian 
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population  do  the  bulk  of  the  home  finishing  and  artificial  flower 
work.  The  results  of  that,  investigation  to  date  are  shown  in 
Tables  II  oud  IIL 


TABLE  II. — Childrbn  Found 

AT  Work  in  Tenements  on  Elizabeth,  1 
AND  Baxter  Streets. 

MOTT 

,  MUI.BERRT 

A0B8 

5    1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Totals. 

Number  workingf 

M 

4 
3 

1 

9 
2 

7 
8 

1 
4 
3 

2 

4 
1 
1 
3 

10 

1 
9 
9 

1 
4 
4 

2 

7 
1 
2 

13 
2 
11 
10 
3 
7 
6 

1 

11 

"2 

17 

13 

16 

14 
2 

14 
3 
11 
12 
2 
6 
6 

2 

9 
2 
3 

21 
6 
15 
16 
6 
7 
9 

6 

15 
1 

4 

20 

5 

15 

16 

4 
7 
7 

6 

13 
2 

4 

10 

1 
9 
7 
3 
5 
3 

2 

8 

"i* 

119* 

NiiTnber  of  hoyiT  ... 

27 

Nnrnber  of  girls 

1    i 

92 

Number  attend  school 

94 

Number  do  not  attend  schooL. . 
Number  found  in  daytime 

1    ! 

4 
2 
2 

25 

50 

Number  found  at    hours     not 
recorded 

1  ; 

44 

25 

Number  "finishing"  garments. 
Number  making  artificial  flowers 

1 

2 

84 
8 

Number  sewing  buttons 

2 

21 

Number  pulUni  bastinss 

3 

NumhM-  making  dgars 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Number  of  houses,  241. 

Number  of  apartments  (estimated),  3,600. 

Number  of  adult  home  workers  in  them — unascertainable. 

Number  of  families  in  which  two  childrea  work.  20. 

Number  of  families  in  which  three  or  more  work,  0. 

Latest  hour  at  which  child  was  found  at  work,  9:05  p.  m. 

Ou  this  table  the  inspector  makes  the  following  comments:  It 
was  principally  in  the  very  poor  tenements  that  I  fonnd  young 
workers.  Of  the  children,  some  said  that  they  worked  steadily 
all  day  until  dark,  others  only  at  odd  intervals,  wJiile  some  ad- 
tnitted  that  they  worked  until  9  o'clock,  after  which  they  studied 
their  lessons. 

TABLE  III. — Children  Found  at  Work  in  Tenements  on  Suijjvan  and  IfACDOUGAL 

Streets. 


A0B8 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Totals. 

Number  workinsrl 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

11 
3 
8 

11 

7 
1 
6 
7 

12 
5 

7 
12 

10 
1 
9 

10 

11 
4 
7 

11 

16 

5 

11 

16 

10 

io 

10 

6 

1 
5 
4 
2 
3 

3 

e 

90t 

Number  boys 

21 

Number  rirls    

09 

Number  attend  school 

Numbpr  don't  attend  school 

86 

4 

Number  found  in  daytime 

Number  found  in  evening — after 

6 

6 
11 

4 

3 

7 

6 

6 
12 

7 

8 
9 
1 

5 

6 
9 
2 

8 

8 
16 

5 

5 
7 
3 

47 
43 

Number  make  artificial  flowers. . 
Number  finish  corsets 

84 
6 

_^_ 

Number  of  houses,  60. 

Number  of  apartments  (estimated),  900. 

Number  of  families  found  in  which  2  children  work,  8. 

Number  of  families  found  in  which  3  children  work,  7. 

Number  of  families  found  in  which  4  children  work,  6. 

Number  of  families  found  in  which  5  children  work,  1. 


*ln  addition  one  girl  under  three  was  found  puUing  bastings  end  one  boy  of  four  buttonhig 
garments.    They  were  obviously  plasring  and  are  properly  excluded  from  table. 
tNumber  not  found  at  work,  but  who  admitted  working,  9. 
tin  addition  one  boy  and  one  girl  were  found  sorting  leaves. 
{Number  not  found  working,  but  who  admitted  working,  23. 
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On  this  table  the  inspector  comments  as  follows:  In  contrastr 
ing  conditions  among  the  class  of  people  on  Mott  and  Mulberry 
streets  with  those  on  Maedongal  and  Stdlivan  streets,  the  latter 
seem  to  be  of  a  little  higher  grade  oad  live  under  better  conditions. 
There  is  not  the  overcrowding  that  I  found  among  the  finishers. 
In  a  flower  maker's  home  you  will  find  the  father,  mother  and 
a  half  dozen  or  more  children.  I  have  not  seen  an  outsider  in 
any  of  the  homes  visited  at  night  so  far.  They  live  in  cleaner 
and  better  kept  houses,  the  children  are,  as  a  rule,  more  intelligent, 
and  while  most  of  them  are  very  poor,*  the  bright  hue  of  the  flow- 
ers and  the  smiling,  animated  faces  of  the  children  created  a  more 
cheerful  atmosphere  in  the  homes,  which  was  quite  a  relief  from 
the  wretchedness  and  squalor  of  some  of  the  homes  on  Mulberry 
and  Elizabeth  streets.  They  answer  questions  readily  and  appar- 
ently truthfully;  not  so  the  Sicilians  (most  of  the  finishers  are 
Sicilians),  who  are  suspicious  and  prone  to  prevaricata  Few  of 
the  children,  of  the  flower  workers  seem  to  work  at  all  steadily, 
but  apparently  all  work  some. 

These  tables  probably  represent  approximately  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  of  fourteen,  years  of  age  or  under  who  work  in. 
these  tenemjents  at  any  one  tima  But  as  home  work  is  esaenr 
tially  irregular  and  intermittent^  they  do  not  indicate  anythrng- 
approaching  to  the  total  number  of  those  who  work  at  some  time 
or  other.  Particularly  is  this  true  as  to  Table  No.  II.  The  high 
average  school  attendance  shown  in  Table  III  explains  why  so 
few  children  are  found  on  the  regular  inspections. 

According  to  the  school  law,  all  children  between  eight  and 
fourteen  must  attend  school,  and  all  those  shown  in  the  above 
tables  who  did  not,  have  been  reported  to  the  attendance  officers. 
But  the  Labor  Law  as  to  child  labor  in  homes  is  indefinita  The 
Department  proposes  to  try  to  stamp  it  out  under  the  present  law, 
and  thereby  learn  by  experience  what  further  legislation  is  needed. 

The  above  tables  have  no  reference  to  unlicensed  tenements. 
All  labor  of  the  kinds  above  classified  is  forbidden  in  them, 
whether  it  be  by  children  or  by  adults.  The  factory  inspectors 
therefore  simply  search  for  it,  and  where  found,  stop  it ;  and  they 
spare  no  time  to  estimate  the  number  and  character  of  the  workers. 

•They  obtain  20  cents  a  gro5B  for  making  large  flowers  and  as  low  as  6  cents  for 
amall  ones. 
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NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION. 

The  first  Bulletin  of  the  Society,  issued  in  January,  1907,  con- 
tains the  addresses  given  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  on 
the  evening  of  November  16,  1906,  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  Society.  Few  social  movements  of  recent  years  have  aroused 
more  general  interest  than  the  movement  for  improved  methods 
of  vocational  training,  which  is  now  crystallized  in  a  national 
organization.  The  constitution  of  the  Society  and  a  list  of  its 
officers  are  herewith  reprinted,  together  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  purposes: 

The  field  of  work  indicated  by  the  term  **  industrial  education  "  lies  between 
the  manual  training  of  the  public  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
engineering  college  on  the  other.  Both  of  these  may  be  considered  as  phases 
of  industrial  education,  but  it  is  that  schooling  which  deals  with  training  of 
direct  vocational  value  to  the  industrial  worker,  to  which  the  term  is  most 
appropriately  applied. 

The  conmiittee  recognized  that  the  problems  presented  by  this  field  invohf^ 
not  only  economic  and  educational  questions,  but  social  considerations  of  large 
magnitude.  They  were  convinced  that  lasting  results  could  be  secured  only 
when  public  opinion  approves  the  measures  proposed  and  is  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  moving  forward. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  felt  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  elements  of 
the  community  concerned  in  the  problem  be  represented  in  the  Society,  and 
that  through  the  Society  the  views  of  each  should  find  expression.  Through 
such  exposition  they  believe  that  public  opinion  may  be  shaped  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  situation. 

This  point  must  arise  in  any  effort  to  secure  state  and  community  support 
of  industrial  education,  for  while  it  is  true  that  experiment  and  demonstration, 
for  some  time  to  come,  must  depend  upon  private  initiative  and  support,  public 
action  must  eventually  play  a  large  part  in  this  work. 

The  field  of  industrial  education  is  a  wide  one.  It  is  evident  that  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  modern  industry  and  social  life  are  so  complex 
that  no  single  plan  will  meet  all  needs.  On  the  contrary  a  great  variety  of 
provisions  are  necessary  —  provisions  that  will  meet  the  financial  resources 
and  different  capacities  of  the  learners  and  will  furnish  the  training  called  for 
by  the  trade.  Even  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  active  operation  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  the  shop  school,  the  trade  school  of  various  types,  the 
technical  school  for  the  expert,  designer  and  foreman,  the  evening  continua- 
tion school,  the  evening  supplementary  school,  the  half-time  school  and  the 
correspondence  school. 

The  training  of  beginners  for  entrance  to  the  trades  is  a  very  important 
phase  of  the  whole  system,  but  it  is  only  one  phase.    The  idea  that  the 
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National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  InduBtrial  Education  should  exert  its 
influence  toward  the  immediate  establishment  of  trade  schools  would  seem 
from  many  points  of  view  impracticable  and  undesirable.  There  exists  at 
present  no  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  most  practical  and  desirable  form 
of  such  schools  and  because  of  this  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  more  im- 
mediate and  legitimate  function  of  the  Society  should  lie  in  the  attempt  to 
develope  better  understanding  and  agreement  as  to  just  what  schools,  if  any, 
are  best  fitted  for  the  different  industries,  what  forms  are  practicable  and  what 
will  be  of  largest  benefit  to  both  employer  and  employee. 

Furthermore  the  central  office  of  the  Society,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  a 
bureau  of  information  and  a  source  of  data  and  statistics  for  those  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  who  are  contemplating  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  education  or  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  local,  public  or  political  sentiment.  These  and  other  lines  of  activity  may 
well  be  undertaken  by  the  Society  in  proportion  to  the  material  and  moral 
support  that  it  receives  from  the  general  public  and  from  those  most  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  industrial  welfare  of  our  country. 

CONSTITUTION 

OF  THK 

Natioital  Societt  fob  the  Pboicotion  of  INDUSTSIAL  Education. 

I.  Namb.  The  name  of  this  organlsaUon  shall  be  the  National  Society  for  (he 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Bdncatlon. 

II.  Objbcts.  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  bring  to  public  attention 
the  Imports  nee  of  Industrial  education  as  a  factor  In  the  industrial  and  educational 
development  of  the  United  States;  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  the  problem;  to  make  available  the  results  of 
experience  In  the  field  of  industrial  education  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Institutions  for  industrial  tralninff. 

III.  MbicbbrsHep.  All  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  industrial  education 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership. 

Application  for  membership  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary.  Members  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Membership  shall  begin  with  payment  of  dues. 

There  shall  be  four  classes  of  members,  all  of  which  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges. 

Members. —  All  those  who  pay  annual  dues  of  |2. 

Hu9taining  Members. —  All  those  who  pay  annual  dues  of  |25  or  more. 

Ufe  Members. —  All  those  who  pay  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  $250  or  more. 

HoHorttrp  Members. —  Any  person  who  has  achieved  special  distinction  In  pro- 
moting industrial  education  may  be  elected  by  unanimous  vote  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  as  an  **  Honorary  Mbmbba,"  and  as  such  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and 
priTlleges  of  a  member,  but  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

IV.  OmcBRS.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  twenty-seven  Managers.  There  shall  be  also  an  Bxecu- 
tire  Committee  and  Standing  Committees  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  this  Society  and  of  the  Boanl 
of  Managers  and  of  the  Bxecntive  Committee,  and  shall  perform  the  duties 
nsnaJiy  devolving  upon  a  presiding  ofllcer.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Vlce-PresJdent  shall  preside  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  President. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
cenenJ  meetings  of  the  Society  and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
^^tbe   Bzecntlve  Committee.     He  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  and  fulfil 
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■ach  other  duties  as  the  Board  of  Managers  ahall  assign.     He  diaU  be  paid  a< 
salary  determined  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Bxecutive  Gommlttee 
hold  in  safe^keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Society;  and  shall  ^expend  the  same 
onlj  n|wn  tlie  order  of  said  Committee;  shall  keep  an  exact  acooant  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures,  with  Touchers  for  the  latter,  which  account  he  shall  render  to 
the  Executive  Committee  when  requested. 

The  President,  Vlce-Jfresldent  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annnal  meeting  of  the  Society  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Tronsjurer  and  tweuty-seven  additional  members.  These  twenty-seven  members 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  nine  of  them  being  elected  at  each  aginiwl 
meeting.* 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  body- 
occurring  between  the  dates  of  the  annual  meetings;  siiall  have  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  Society  and  shall  develop  plans  to  forward  its  purposes. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  elect  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  shall  also 
be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  Bxecutive  Committee,  and 
shall  determine  the  compensation  of  the  ofBce  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  five  additional  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
selected  by  that  body  to  serve  for  one  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  and  investment  of  all  funds  of  the 
Society.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  Issue  orders  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  Incurred  by  the  Society  under  their  direc- 
tion. It  shall  conduct  such  other  business  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  shall  report  to  that  body  when  requested.  The  Bxecutive  Com- 
mittee sball  appoint  such  Standing  and  Special  Oommlttecs  as  shall  hereafter  be 
provided  for. 

V.  MssBTiNQB.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month 
of  N<ovember  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Bxecutive  Committee  shall  decide. 
SpedaL  meetings  of  the  Society  sball  be  held  as  decided  upon  by  the  Bxecutive 
Gcmnittesw 

The  Beard  of  Maaagers  shall  meet  at  leaat  twice  a  year,  once  within  one 
month  of  the  annual  meeting  for  the  pnrpeee  of  organisation,  and  again  within) 
one  montk  prevlona  to  the  next  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Society  and  deciding  upon  such  recommendations  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing as  may  be  found  advisable. 

The  Bxecutive  Committee  shall  meet  once  a  month  except  Jane,  July  and 
August,  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  shall  decide. 

VI.  Bt-Laws.  By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution  may  be  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  Society. 

VII.  Auszn)MBNTB.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting,  provided  that  the  al- 
teration or  amendment  has  been  substantially  proposed  in  writing  at  a  previous 
meeting  or  submitted  to  the  members  or  by  mail  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
meeting. 

OFFICERS. 
PreMdent,  Henry  S.  Pritchett.  President  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
Vloe-Prerident,  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  V.  Everlt  Macy,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  Prof.  Chas.  R.  Richards,  Columbia  UnlTerslty. 
Board  of  Manaobrs, 
Thrm  Years, 
MQton  P.  Hlggins,  President  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Anthony  Ittner,  President  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company,  St.  Lotiis. 


*To  put  this  Constitution  in  operation  nine  members  shall  be  elected  at  the 
organization  meeting  to  hold  oflSce  for  a  period  of  three  years;  nine  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  nine  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
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W.  H.  Pfahler,  Preddent  Model  HeatiDg  Co..  Philadelphia. 

lira.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  President  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 

C.  R.  Richards,  Teachers  CoUege.  New  York.  ^ 

Jmwea  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  Director  South  End  House,  Boston. 

Charles  F.  Warner,  Principal  Tedfanical  High  School.  Springfield,  Mass. 

7*100  ysors. 

Fred  W.  Sivyer,  President  N.  W.  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Fi«nk  A.  YaaderUp,  Yioe-Presldent  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

CliArles  A.  Moore.  President  Manning,  MaxwdU  A  Moore,  New  York. 

Fred  W.  Taylor,  Consulting  Engineer,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Letf e  W.    MiUer,  Principal  Pennsylvania    Museum  and    School  of  Industrial   Art. 
Philadelphia. 

F.  J.  McNulty,  Grand  President  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Spring- 
Held,  m. 

Mlas  Jane  Addams.  Head  of  HuU-House,  Chicago. 

Louis  BouiUoQ.  Director,  Franklin  Union,  Boston. 

Walter  M.  Wood,  Manager  of  Institutional  Work,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago. 

One  Year. 

Ftederiok  P.  Fish,  President  American  Telephone  4  Telegraph  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  Secretary  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the  New  York  Building 
Trades.  MewYoik. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Treasurer  Munroe  Felt  ft  Paper  Co.,  Boston. 

Fred  J.  Miller,  Editor  "American  Machinist.'*  New  York. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  President  Richmond  Education  Association,  Bichmond,  Ya. 

E.  p.  Bullard,  Jr.,  Yioe-President  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

J.  Ernest  Q.  Yaldsn,  Superintendent  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York. 

Ueory  Bruere,  Secretary  Bureau  of  Ctty  Betterment,  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York. 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  ACT  FOR  THE  COMPENSATION  OF 
ACCIDENTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

AlmoBt  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  author  of  a  standard 
treatise  on  workingmen's  insurance  declared  that  ^'  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  think  of  another  field  of  social  or  legal  reform  in  which 
the'  United  States  is  so  far  behind  other  nations "  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  law  governing  the  responsibility  for  injuries  which 
workmen  incur  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  American 
legislation  is  based  on  the  idea  of  negligence,  which  worked  sub- 
stantial justice  in  the  days  of  small  workshops  and  hand  tools, 
where  any  accident  that  occurs  may  readily  enough  be  traced  to 
the  fault  of  some  one  man.  But  in  the  large  industrial  enterprises 
of  to-day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  and  apportion  negli- 
gence, and  the  rule  that  a  workman  can  not  recover  damages 
when  he  himself  has  contributed  to  an  accident,  or  when  a  fellow 
employee  is  at  fault,  has  left  the  average  workman  without 
remedy  when  disabled  from  work.  If  all  workmen  would  unite 
and  refuse  employment  except  upon  terms  that  would  enable  them 
to  carry  accident  insurance  after  the  manner  of  the  relatively 
well-paid  railway  employees,  the  problem  of  caring  for  disabled 
workmen  would  quickly  disappear;  but  it  is  generally  true  that 
an  effective  concert  of  action  through  labor  oi^anizations  is  found 
only  in  the  trades  where  skill  and  large  earnings  co-exist 

Occasionally  actions  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injury 
result  in  awards  of  considerable  amount,  but  such  awards  while 
bearing  heavily  upon  the  employer  do  not  afford  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  multitude  of  injured  men  who  either  have  no  cause 
of  action  or  lack  sufficient  evidence  to  obtain  a  judgment.  The 
law  of  employers'  liability,  as  it  works  out  in  every  country  that 
uses  steam-driven  machinery,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
gamble,  in  which  the  only  winner  is  the  practicing  attorney  who 
specializes  in  personal  injury  case& 

In  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  low  standard  of  wages  pre- 
vented workmen  from  laying  by  funds  for  emergencies,  those 
incapacitated  from  work  were  thrown  upon  public  and  private 
charity,  and  consequently  compelled  an  earlier  recognition  of  the 
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actual  situation  than  in  the  United  States.  Beginning  with  Qer- 
many  in  1884^  every  important  industrial  nation  of  Europe  has 
provided  some  system  of  insurance  against  industrial  accidents. 
The  United  States  is  still  in  the  stage  of  discussion.  The  earliest 
official  report  was  perhaps  that  of  the  'New  York  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  1899,  which  is  now  out  of  print*  In  1902  Mary- 
land enacted  a  co-operative  insurance  law^  providing  for  optional 
insurance  in  certain  industries,  but  it  was  soon  declared  uncon- 
stitutional In  1904  a  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Relations 
between  Employer  and  Employee  made  a  unanimous  recommen- 
dation in  favor  of  a  liability  law  similar  to  the  British  workmen's 
compensation  act,  which  makes  the  employer,  in  legal  phrase, 
the  insurer  of  the  safety  of  his  employees ;  but  the  bill  failed  of 
passage.  In  1905  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  industrial  insurance  commission  which  has  just 
made  its  report,  and  last  December  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  which  should  apply  to  common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  the  new  doctrine  that  the  business  itself 
should  bear  the  charges  involved  in  caring  for  employees  injured 
while  at  work,  irrespective  of  questions  ^f  fault  or  negligence, 
thus: 

"Among  the  excellent  laws  which  the  Congress  passed  at  the  last  session 
was  an  employers'  liability  law.  It  was  a  marked  step  in  advance  to  get  the 
recognition  of  employers'  liability  on  the  statute  books;  but  the  law  did  not 
go  far  enough.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  exercised  by  employers  there  are 
unavoidable  accidents  and  even  deaths  involved  in  nearly  every  line  of  business 
connected  with  the  mechanic  arts.  This  inevitable  sacrifice  of  life  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  it  can  not  be  completely  eliminated.  It  is  a  great 
social  injustice  to  compel  the  employee,  or  rather  the  family  of  the  killed 
or  disabled  victim,  to  bear  the^  entire  burden  of  such  an  inevitable  sacrifice. 
In  other  words,  society  shirks  its  duty  by  laying  the  whole  cost  on  the  victim, 
whereas  the  injury  comes  from  what  may  be  called  the  legitimate  risks  i>f 
the  trade.  Compensation  for  accidents  or  deaths  due  in  any  line  of  industry 
to  the  actual  conditions  imder  which  that  industry  is  carried  on,  should  be 
paid  by  that  portion  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  industry 
is  carried  on  — that  is,  by  those  who  profit  by  the  industry.  If  the  entire 
trade  risk  is  placed  upon  the  employer  he  will  promptly  and  properly  add  it 
to  the  legitimate  cost  of  production  and  assess  it  proportionately  upon  the 
consumers  of  his  commodity.    It  is  therefore  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  law 


^A  coodse  snmmary  of  the  prindplee  at  stake  was  given  In  the  BmJLvmx 
of  Marcb,  1006. 
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.«honld  place  this  entire  '  risk  of  a  trade '  upon  the  employer.  Neither  the 
Federal  law,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am.  informed,  the  state  laws  dealing  with  the 
question  of  employers'  liability  are  sufficiently  thoroughgoing.  The  Federal 
fatw  should  of  course  include  employers  in  navy  yards,  arsenals,  and  the  like." 

The  idea  that  each  trade  or  occupation  carries  a  risk  or  haz- 
2ard  of  its  own  which  may  be  aociurately  ascertained  and  covered 
by  insurance  is  the  doctrine  that  underlies  the  accident  insurance 
systems  and  workmen's  compensation  acts  of  Europ&  The  first 
charges  are  ordinarily  paid  by  the  employer  because  he  is  the 
only  person  who  can  transfer  them  to  the  consumer  by  means 
of  an  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  goods  produced,  precisely 
in  .the  same  way  that  he  shifts  to  consumers  his  chai^ges  for  fire 
insurance.  The  manufacturers  of  gunpowder  pay  higher  insur- 
ance rates  than  do  the  owners  of  ordinary  mills,  but  their  profits 
are  not  thereby  reduced  below  the  average  or  normal  rate,  because 
they  indudB  the  insurance  charges  among  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction ;  similarly,  their  payments  to  insure  the  proper  compen- 
sation of  injured  employees  would  exceed  those  of  manufacturers 
of  clothing,  for  example,  but  such  payments  would  in  neither 
case  affect  profits  in  the  long  run. 

Ten  years  ago  England  accepted  the  principle  of  the  trade 
risk  in  its  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897.  Three  yeais 
later  the  act  was  extended  to  agriculture,  and  it  has  now  been 
extended  to  mercantile  establishments,  shipping,  and  domestic 
service,  adding  some  6,000,000  persons  to  the  number  of  work- 
men already  protected.  In  the  revised  law,  moreover.  Parliament 
added  a  new  feature  which  places  England  in  advance  of  many 
of  the  Continental  countries, —  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  mo0t 
dangerous  processes  involving  the  risk  of  poisoning.  Six  trade 
diseases  to  which  workmen  are  subject  when  handling  poisonous 
materials  are  thus  assimilated  to  accidental  injuries,  namely, 
anthrax  (handling  of  wool,  hair,  bristles,  hides  and  skin),  lead 
poisoning,  mercury  poisoning,  phosphorus  poisoning,  arsenic 
poisoning,  and  ankylostomiasis  or  miners'  consumption. 

Under  the  new  act  compensation  is  given  to  workmen  inca- 
pacitated for  one  week  (instead  of  two,  as  before)  and  in  the 
case  of  the  more  serious  injuries,  payments  begin  at  once  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  While  the  allowances  during  disa- 
bility are,   as  a  rule,  limited  to  50  percent  ^^f  .^the  Workman's 
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weekly  earnings,  minors  under  21  years  of  age  are  now  entitled 
to  100  percent  of  their  earnings  up  to  10s.  ($2.50)  a  week 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  law  is  the  requirement  (sec.  12) 
of  official  reports  concerning  the  number  of  accidents  and  amounts 
paid  in  compensation  thereof.  Heretofore  the  only  information 
published  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  has  been  confined  to  the 
proceedings  in  court  or  before  arbitrators^t  whereas  the  over- 
whelming number  of  cases  are  adjusted  without  recourse  to  liti- 
gation of  any  kind. 

In  the  following  reprint  of  the  official  text  of  the  law,  the  new 
matter  will  be  found  principally  in  sections  7,  8,  10,  11,  and  12, 
and  the  third  schedula 

V^ORKMEN'S  CX)MPENSATION  ACT,  1906. 

ASRJLNGEMXST   OF    SECTIONS. 

Section. 

1.  Liability  of  empioyen  to  workmen  for  injuries. 

2.  Time  for  taking  prooeedinss. 

3.  CkMitracting  out.  ^ 

4.  Sub-contracting. 

5.  ProTision  as  to  cases  of  bankruptcy  of  employer. 

6.  Remedies  both  against  employer  and  stranger. 

7.  Application  of  Act  to  seamen. 

8.  Application  of  Act  to  industrial  diseases. 

9.  Application  to  workmen  in  emplojrment  of  Crown. 

10.  Appointment  and  remuneration  of  medical  referees  and  arbitrators. 

11.  DeleDtioa  of  ships. 

12.  Returns  as  to  compensation. 

13.  Definitions. 

14.  Special  provisions  as  to  Scotland. 

15.  ProYisions  as  to  existing  oontracts  and  schemes. 
10  Commenoement  and  repeal. 

17.    Short  title. 
Schedules. 

Chafteb  68.     19  Edw.  7.] 

An  Act  to  oonflolidate  and  amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  Compensation  to 
Workmen  for  Injuries  suffered  in  the  course  of  their  Employment. 
[tJat  December  1906.] 

Bb  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Ezoellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice. 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  CSommons,  in  tfais< 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autiiority  of  the  same,  as 
foUows: 

1. — (1)  If  in  any  employment  personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and^ 
in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  caused  to  a  workman,  his  employer  shall, 

fnie  latest  information  is  in  Statistics  of  Proceedings  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  1807  and  1900.  and  the  Employers'  LiabiUty  Act.  1880.  during  the  year  1^5  [Cd. 
3140,  1006.1 

YaluaUe  partiamentary  documents  on  this  subject  of  the  law  are  the  three  reports  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  Appointed  to  Inquire  taito  the  Law  relating  to  Compensation  foe 
Injuries  to  Workmen  (1004-5,  od.  2208.  2334  and  2458). 
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Bubject  as  herein-after  mentioned,  be  liable  to  pay  oompensation  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Provided  that  — 

(a)  The  employer  shall  not  be  liable  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any 
injury  which  does  not  disable  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  week  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  waa 
employed : 

{h)  When  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  personal  negligence  or  wilful  act 
of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  for^  whose  act  or  default  the  em- 
ployer is  responsible,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  civil  liability 
of  the  employer,  but  in  that  case  the  workman  may,  at  his  option, 
either  claim  compensation  under  this  Act  or  take  proceedings  inde- 
pendently of  this  Act;  but  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
compensation  for  injury  to  a  workman  by  accident  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  both  independently  of  and  also 
under  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  proceedings  independ- 
ently of  this  Act,  except  in  case  of  such  personal  negligence  or  wilful 
act  as  aforesaid: 

(c)  If  it  is  proved  that  the  injury  to  a  workman  is  attributable  to  the 
serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  that  workman,  any  compensation 
claimed  in  respect  of  that  injury  shall,  unless  the  injury  results  in 
death  or  serious  and  permanent  disablement,  be  disallowed. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  as  to  the 
liability  to  pay  compensation  under  this  Act  (including  any  question  as  to 
whether  the  person  injured  is  a  workman  to  whom  this  Act  applies),  or 
as  to  the  amount  or  duration  of  compensation  under  this  Act,  the  question, 
if  not  settled  by  agreement,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  be  settled  by  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  Second 
Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(4)  If,  within  the  time  herein-after  in  this  Act  limited  for  taking  pro- 
ceedings, an  action  is  brought  to  recover  damages  independently  of  this  Act 
for  injury  caused  by  any  accident,  and  it  is  determined  in  such  action  that  the 
injury  is  one  for  which  the  employer  is  not  liable  in  such  action,  but  that  he 
would  have  been  liable  to  pay  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  action  shall  be  dismissed;  but  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  tried  shall, 
if  the  plaintiff  so  choose,  proceed  to  assess  such  compensation,  but  may 
deduct  from  such  compensation  all  or  part  of  the  costs  which,  in  its  judgment, 
have  been  caused  by  the  plaintiff  bringing  the  action  instead  of  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection,  when  the  court 
assesses  the  compensation  it  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  compensation  it 
has  awarded  and  the  directions  it  has  given  as  to  the  deduction  for  costs, 
and  such  certificate  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  an  award  under  this 
Act. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  proceeding  for  a  fine  under  the 
enactments  relating  to  mines,  factories,  or  workshops,  or  the  application 
of  any  such  fine. 

2. — (1)  Proceedings  for  the  recovery  under  this  Act  of  compensation  for 
an  injury  shall  not  be  maintainable  unless  notice  of  the  accident  has  been 
given  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  happening  thereof  and  before  the  work- 
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has  voluntarily  left  employment  in  which  he  was  injured,  and  unless 
the  claim   for  compensation  with   respect  to  such  accident  has  been  made 
within  six  months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  causing  the  injury,  or, 
in  case  of  death,  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  death: 
Provided  always  that — 

(a)  the  want  of  or  any  defect  or  inaccuracy  in  such  notice  shall  not 
be  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  such  proceedings  if  it  is  found  in 
the  proceedings  for  settling  the  claim  that  the  employer  is  not, 
or  would  not,  if  a  notice  or  an  amended  notice  were  then  given 
and  the  hearing  postponed,  be  prejudiced  in  his  defence  by  the  want, 
defect,  or  inaccuracy,  or  that  such  want,  defect,  or  inaccuracy  was 
occasioned  by  mistake,  absence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other 
reasonable  cause;  and 
(6)  the  failure  to  make  a  claim  within  the  period  above  specified  shall 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  such  proceedings  if  it  is  found 
that  the  failure  was  occasioned  by  mistake,  absence  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  other  reasonable  cause. 

(2)  Notice  in  respect  of  an  injury  under  this  Act  shall  give  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  injured,  and  shall  state  in  ordinary  language  the 
cause  of  the  injury  and  the  date  at  which  the  accident  happened,  and  shall 
be  served  on  the  employer,  or,  if  there  is  more  than  one  employer,  upon  one 
of  such  employers. 

(3)  The  notice  may  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  at,  or  sending  it  by 
poet  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to,  the  residence  or  place  of  business 
of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served. 

(4)  Where  the  employer  is  a  body  of  persons,  corporate  or  unincorporate, 
tlie  notice  may  also  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  at,  or  by  sending  it  by 
post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to,  the  employer  at  the  office,  or,  if 
there  be  more  than  one  office,  any  one  of  the  offices  of  such  body. 

3. — (1)  If  the. Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  after  taking  steps  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  the  employer  and  workman,  certifies  that  any  scheme  of 
eompensation,  benefit,  or  insurance  for  the  workmen  of  an  employer  in  any 
employment,  whether  or  not  such  scheme  includes  other  employers  and  their 
workmen,  provides  scales  of  compensation  not  less  favourable  to  the  work- 
men and  their  dependants  than  the  corresponding  scales  contained  in  this 
Act,  and  that,  where  the  scheme  provides  for  contributions  by  the  workmen, 
the  scheme  confers  benefits  at  least  equivalent  to  those  contributions,  in 
addition  to  the  benefits  to  which  the  workmen  would  have  been  entitled  under 
this  Act,  and  that  a  majority  (to  be  ascertained  by  ballot)  of  the  workmen 
to  whom  the  scheme  is  applicable  are  in  favour  of  such  scheme,  the  employer 
may,  whilst  the  certificate  is  in  force,  contract  with  any  of  his  workmen  that 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme  shall  be  substituted  for  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  thereupon  the  employer  shall  be  liable  only  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  this  Act  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Registrar  may  give  a  certificate  to  expire  at  the  end  of  a  limited 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  may  from  time  to  time  renew  with  or 
without  modifications  such  a  certificate  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  it  is  renewed. 
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(3)  No  scheme  shall  be  so  certified  which  contains  an  obligation  upon  the 
workmen  to  join  the  scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring,  or  which  does 
not  contain  provisions  enabling  a  workman  to  withdraw  from  the  scheme. 

(4)  If  complaint  is  made  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  bj  or  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen  of  any  employer  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  any 
scheme  no  longer  conform  to  the  conditions  stated  in  subsecti<m  (1)  of  this 
section,  or  that  the  provisions  of  such  scheme  are  being  violated,  or  that  the 
scheme  is  not  being  fairly  administered,  or  that  satisfactory  reasons  exist 
for  revoking  the  certificate,  the  Registrar  shall  examine  into  the  complaint, 
and,  if  satisfied  that  good  cause  exist  for  such  complaint,  shall,  unless  the 
cause  of  complaint  is  removed,  revoke  the  certificate. 

(5)  When  a  certificate  is  revoked  or  expires,  any  moneys  or  securities  held 
for  the  purpose  of  the  scheme  shall,  after  due  provision  has  been  made  to  dis- 
charge the  liabilities  already  accrued,  be  distributed  as  may  be  arranged 
between  the  employer  and  workmen,  or  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

(6)  Whenever  a  scheme  has  been  certified  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  employer  to  answer  all  such  inquiries  and  to  furnish  all  such  accounts 
in  regard  to  the  scheme  as  may  be  made  or  required  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies. 

(7)  The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  shall  include  in  his  annual 
report  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Registrar  under  this  Act. 

(8)  The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  may  make  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  section  into  effect. 

4. — (1)  Where  any  person  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  principal), 
in  the  course  of  or  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade  or  business,  contracts  with 
any  other  person  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  contractor)  for  the 
execution  by  or  under  the  contractor  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  work 
undertaken  by  the  principal,  the  principal  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  any  work- 
man employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work  any  compensation  under  this  Act 
which  he  would  have  been  liable  to  pay  if  that  worianan  had  been  immediately 
employed  by  him;  and  where  compensation  is  claimed  from  or  proceedings  are 
taken  against  the  principal,  then,  in  the  application  of  this  Act,  references 
to  the  principal  shall  be  substituted  for  references  to  the  employer,  except 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  shall  be  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
earnings  of  the  workman  under  the  employer  by  whom  he  is  immediately 
employed: 

Provided  that,  where  the  contract  relates  to  threshing,  ploughing,  or  other 
agricultural  work,  and  the  contractor  provides  and  uses  machinery  driven 
by  mechanical  power  for  the  purpose  of  such  work,  he  and  he  alone  shall 
be  liable  under  this  Act  to  pay  compensation  to  any  workman  employed  by 
him  on  such  work. 

(2)  Where  the  principal  is  liable  to  pay  compensation  under  this  section, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  any  person  who  would  have  been 
liable  to  pay  compensation  to  the  workman  independently  of  this  section,  and 
all  questions  as  to  the  right  to  and  amount  of  any  such  indemnity  shall  in 
default  of  agreement  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  this  Ast. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  a  workmui 
recovering  compensation  under  this  Act  from  the  contractor  instead  of  the 
principal. 
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(4)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  the  accident  occurred 
elsewhere  than  on,  or  in,  or  about  the  premises  on  which  the  principal  has 
undertaken  to  execute  the  work  or  which  are  otherwise  under  his  control  or 
management. 

5. — (1)  Where  any  employer  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  any  insurers 
in  respect  of  any  liability  under  this  Act  to  any  workman,  then,  in  the  event 
of  the  employer  becoming  bankrupt,  or  making  a  composition  or  arrangement 
with  his  creditors,  or  if  the  employer  is  a  company  in  the  event  of  the 
company  having  commenced  to  be  wound  up,  the  rights  of  the  employer 
against  the  insurers  as  respects  that  liability  shall,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing in  the  enactments  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  the  winding  up  of  com- 
panies, be  transferred  to  and  vest  in  the  workman,  and  upon  any  such  transfer 
the  insurers  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities  as  if  they  were  the  employer,  so  however  that  the  insurers 
shall  not  be  under  any  greater  liability  to  the  workman  than  they  would 
have  been  under  to  the  employer. 

(2)  If  the  liability  of  the  insurers  to  the  workman  is  less  than  the  liability 
of  the  employer  to  the  workman,  the  workman  may  prove  for  the  balance 
in  the  bankruptcy  or  liquidation. 

(3)  There  shall  be  included  among  the  debts  which  under  section  one 
of  the  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy  Act,  1888,  and  section  four  of 
the  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy  (Ireland)  Act,  1880,  are  in  the 
distribution  of  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
assets  of  a  company  being  wound  up  to  be  paid  in  priority  to  all  other 
debts,  the  amount,  not  exceeding  in  any  individual  case  one  hundred  pounds, 
due  in  respect  of  any  c(»npensation  the  liability  wherefor  accrued  before 
the  date  of  the  receiving  order  or  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
winding  up,  and  those  Acts  and  the  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy 
Amendment  Act,  1897,  shall  have  effect  accordingly.    Where  the  compensation 

^18  a  weekly  payment,  the  amount  due  in  respect  thereof  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  provision,  be  taken  to  be  the  amount  of  the  lump  sum  for  which 
tiie  w«dcly  payment  could,  if  redeemable,  be  redeemed  if  the  employer  made 
an-  appiicatioB  far  that  purpose  under  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  the  winding  up  of  a  company  within  the  meaning  of 
tiie  Staxmariea  Act,  1887,  such  an  amount  as  aforesaid,  if  the  compensation 
is  payable  to  a  miner  or  the  dependants  of  a  miner,  shall  have  the  like  priority 
as  is  conferred  on  wages  of  miners  by  section  nine  of  that  Act,  and  that 
section  shall  have  effeet  accordingly. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  preferenoes  and  priorities 
shall  not  apply  where  the  bankrupt  or  the  company  being  wound  up  has 
entered  into  suck  a  contract  with  insurers  as  aforesaid. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  apply  where  a  company  is  wound  up  voluntarily 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  reconstruction  or  of  amalgamation  with  another 
conpuiy* 

6.  Where  the  injury  for  which  compensation  is  payable  under  this  Act 
was  caused  under  eircumstances  creating  a  legal  liability  in  some  person  other 
than  the  employer  to  pay  damages  in  respect  thereof  — 

(1)  The  workman  may  take  proceedings  both  against  that  person  to 
recover  damages  and  against  any  person  liable  to  pay  compensation 
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under  this  Act  for  such  compensation,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to 

recover  both  damages  and  compensation;    and 

(2)  If  the  workman   has  recovered  compensation  under  this  Act,  the 

person  by  whom  the  compensation  was  paid,  and  any  person  who 

has  been  called  on  to  pay  an  indenmity  under  the  section  of  this 

Act  relating  to  sub-contracting,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified 

by  the  person  so  liable  to  pay  damages  as  aforesaid,  and  all  questions 

as  to  the  right  to  and  amount  of  any  such  indenmity  shall,  in  default 

of  agreement,  be  settled  by  action,  or,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  b\ 

arbitration  under  this  Act. 

7. —  (1)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  masters,  seamen,  and  apprentices  to  the 

sea  service  and  apprentices  in   the  sea-fishing  service,  provided  that  such 

persons  are  workmen  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  are  members  of  the 

crew  of  any  ship  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  other  British 

ship  or  vessel  of  which  the  owner,  or  (if  there  is  more  than  one  owner)  the 

managing  owner,  or  manager  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  subject  to  the  following  modifications: 

(a)  The  notice  of  accident  and  the  claim  for  compensation  may,  except 
where  the  person  injured  is  the  master,  be  served  on  the  master  of 
the  ship  as  if  he  were  the  employer^  but  where  the  accident  happened 
and  the  incapacity  commenced  on  board  the  ship  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  give  any  notice  of  the  accident: 
(5)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice,  the 
claim  for  compensation  shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  news 
of  the  death  has  been  recived  by  the  claimant: 
(o)  Where  an  injured  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice  is  discharged  or  left 
behind  in  a  British  possession  or  in  a  foreign  country,  depositions 
respecting  the  circumstances  and  nattu«  of  the  injury  may  be  taken 
by  any  judge  or  magistrate  in  the  British  possession,  and  by  any 
British  consular  officer  in  the  foreign  country,  and  if  so  taken  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  person  by  whom  they  are  taken  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  such  depositions  or  certified  copies  thereof  shall  In 
any  proceedings  for  enforcing  the  claim  be  admissible  in  evidence 
as  provid^  by  sections  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  six  hundred 
and  ninety-five  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  and  those 
sections  shall  apply  accordingly; 
(d)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice,  leaving 
no  dependants,  no  compensation  shall  be  payable,  it  the  owner  of 
the  ship  is  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  liable  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  burial: 
ie)  The  weekly  payment  shall  not  be  payable  in  respect  of  the  period 
during  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  is,  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894,  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  enactment,  or  otherwise, 
liable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  the  injured  master, 
seaman,  or  apprentice: 
if)  Any  sum  payable  by  way  of  compensation  by  the  owner  of  a  ship 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  in  full  notwithstanding  anything  in 
section  five  hundred  and  three  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 
(which  relates  to  the  limitation  of  a  shipowner's  liability  in  certain 
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of  loss  of  life,  injury,  or  damage),  but  the  limitation  on  the 
owner's  liability  imposed  by  that  section  shall  apply  to  the  amount 
recoverable  by  way  of  indemnity  under  the  section  of  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  remedies  both  against  employer  and  stranger  as  if  the  in- 
denmity  were  damages  for  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury: 
(g)  Subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  one  himdred  and  seventy-four 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (which  relates  to  the  recovery 
of  wages  of  seamen  lost  with  their  ship),  shall  apply  a^  respects 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  by  dependants  of 
masters,  seamen,  and  apprentices  lost  with  their  ship  as  they  apply 
with  respect  to  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  wages  due  to  seamen 
and  apprentices;  and  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  compensation 
shall  in  such  a  case  be  maintainable  if  the  claim  is  made  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  date  at  which  the  ship  is  deemed  to  have 
been  lost  with  all  hands: 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  such  members  of  the  crew  of  a  fishing  vessel 
as  are  remunerated  by  shares  in  the  profits  or  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
working  of  such  vessel. 

(3)  lliis  section  shall  extend  to  pilots  to  whom  Part  X.  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  applies,  as  if  a  pilot  when  employed  on  any  such  ship 
as  aforesaid  were  a  seaman  and  a  member  of  the  crew. 

8.— (1)  Where  — 

(i)  the  certifying  surgeon  appointed  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901,  for  the  district  in  which  a  workman  is  employed  certifies 
that  the  workman  is  suffering  from  a  disease  mentioned  in  the 
Third  Schedule  to  this  Act  and  is  thereby  disabled  from  earning  full 
wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed;  or 
(ii)  a  workman  is,  in  pursuance  of  any  special  rules  or  regulations 
made  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  suspended  from 
his  usual  employment  on  account  of  having  contracted  any  such 
disease;  or 
(iii)  the  death  of  a  workman  is  caused  by  any  such  disease; 
and  the  diMase  is  due  to  the  nature  of  any  employment  in  which  the  workman 
was  employed  at  any  time  within  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  disablement  or  suspension,  whether  under  one  or  more  employers,  he  or 
Us  dependants  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act  as  if  the 
disease  or  such  suspension  as  aforesaid  were  a  personal  injury  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  that  employment,  subject  to  the  following 
modifications: 

(a)  The  disablement  or  suspension  shall  be  treated  as  the  happening  of 

the  accident; 
(6)  If  it  is  proved  that  the  workman  has  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
employment  wilfully  and  falsely  represented  himself  in  writing  as 
not  having  previously  suffered  from  the  disease,  compensation  shall 
not  be  payable; 
(o)  The  compensation  shall  be  recoverable  from  the  employer  who  last 
employed  the  workman  during  the  said  twelve  months  in  the  em- 
ployment to  the  nature  of  which  the  disease  was  due: 
Provided  that  — 

(i)  the  workman  or  his  dependants  if  so  required  shall  fur- 
nish that  employer  with  such  information  as  to  the  names  and 
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addresBes  of  all  the  other  employers  who  employed  him  in  the 
employment  during  the  said  twelve  months  as  he  or  they  may 
possess,  and,  if  such  information  is  not  furnished,  or  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  that  employer  to  take  proceedings  under  the 
next  following  proviso,  that  employer  upon  proving  that  the 
disease  was  not  contracted  whilst  the  workman  was  in  his  em- 
ployment shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  compensation;   and 

(ii)  if  that  employer  alleges  that  the  disease  was  in  fact 
contracted  whilst  the  workman  was  in  the  employment  of  some 
other  employer,  and  not  whilst  in  his  employment,  he  may 
join  such  other  employer  as  a  party  to  the  arbitration,  and 
if  the  allegation  is  proved  that  other  employer  shall  be  the 
employer  from  whom  the  compensation  is  to  be  recoverable; 
and 

(iii)  if  the  disease  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  contracted 
by  a  gradual  process,  any  other  employers  who  during  the  said 
twelve  months  employed  the  workman  in  the  employment  to 
the  nature  of  which  the  disease  was  due  shall  be  liable  to  make 
to  the  employer  from  whom  compensation  is  recoverable  such 
contributions  as,  in  default  of  agreement,  may  be  determined 
in  the  arbitration  imder  this  Act  for  settling  the  amount  of 
the  compensation; 
id)  The  amount  of  the  compensation  shall  be  calculated  with  reference  to 

the  earnings  of  the  workman  under  the  employer  from  whom  the 

compensation  is  recoverable; 

(e)  The  employer  to  whom  notice  of  the  death,  disablement,  or  sus- 
pension is  to  be  given  shall  be  the  employer  who  last  employed  the 
workman  during  the  said  twelve  months  in  the  employment  to  the 
nature  of  which  the  disease  was  due,  and  the  notice  may  be  given 
notwithstanding  that  the  workman  has  voluntarily  left  his  employ- 
ment. 

(f)  If  an  employer  or  a  workman  is  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  certify- 
ing or  other  surgeon  in  giving  or  refusing  to  give  a  certificate  of 
disablement  or  in  suspending  or  refusing  to  suspend  a  workman  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  matter  shall  in  accordance  with 
regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  be  referred  to  a  medical 
referee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

(2)  If  the  workman  at  or  immediately  before  the  date  of  the  disablement 
or  suspension  was  employed  in  any  process  mentioned  in  the  second  column 
of  the  Third  Schedule  tp  this  Act,  and  the  disease  contracted  is  the  disease 
in  the  first  column  of  that  Schedule  set  opposite  the  description  of  the 
process,  the  disease,  except  where  the  certifying  surgeon  certifies  that  in  his 
opinion  the  disease  was  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  due  to  the  nature  of  that  employment,  unless  the  em- 
ployer proves  the  contrary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  rules  regulating  the  duties  and 
fees  of  certifying  and  other  surgeons  (including  dentists)  under  this  section. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  date  of  disablement  shall  be  such 
date  as  the  certifying  surgeon  certifies  as  the  date  on  which  the  disablement 
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commenceQ,  or,  if  he  is  unable  to  certify  such  a  date,  the  date  on  whidi  the 
certificate  is  given: 
Provided  that — • 

(a)  Where  the  medical  referee  allows  an  appeal  against  a  refusal  by  a 
certifying  surgeon  to  give  a  certificate  of  disablement,  the  date  of 
disablement  shall  be  such  date  as  the  medical  referee  may  determine: 

(b)  Where  a  workman  dies  without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  dit* 
ablement,  or  is  at  the  time  of  death  not  in  receipt  of  a  weekly  pay- 
ment on  account  of  disablement,  it  shall  be  the  date  of  death. 

(5)  In  such  cases,  and  subject  to  «uch  conditions  as  the   Secretary  of 
State  may  direct,  a  medical  practitioner  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  . 
for  the  purpose  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  certifying  surgeon 
under  this  section,  and  this  section  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  orders  for  extending  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  other  diseases  and  other  processes,  and  to  injuries  due  to 
the  nature  of  any  employment  specified  in  the  order  not  being  injuries  by 
accident,  either  without  modification  or  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may 
be  contained  in  the  order. 

<7)  Where,  after  inquiry  held  on  the  application  of  any  employers  or 
workmen  engaged  in  any  industry  to  which  this  section  applies,  it  appears 
that  a  mutual  trade  insurance  company  or  society  for  insuring  against  the 
risks  under  this  section  has  been  established  for  the  industry,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  employers  engaged  in  that  industry  are  insured  against  such 
risks  in  the  company  or  society  and  that  the  company  or  society  consents, 
the  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  Provisional  Order,  require  all  employers  in 
that  industry  to  insure  in  the  company  or  society  upon  such  terms  and 
under  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  may  be  set  forth  in 
the  Order.  Where  such  a  company  or  society  has  been  established,  but  is 
confined  to  employers  in  any  particular  locality  or  of  any  particular  class, 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  treat  the 
industry,  as  carried  on  by  employers  in  that  locality  or  of  that  class,  as  a 
separate  industry. 

(8)  A  Provisional  Order  made  under  this  section  shall  be  of  no  force 
whatever  unless  and  until  it  is  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  if,  while  the 
Bill  confirming  any  such  Order  is  pending  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  a 
petition  is  presented  against  the  Order,  the  Bill  may  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  the  petitioner  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and  oppose  as  in  the 
case  of  Private  Bills,  and  any  Act  confirming  any  Provisional  Order  under  this 
section  may  be  repealed,  altered,  or  amended  by  a  Provisional  Order  made 
and  confirmed  in  like  manner. 

(9)  Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  respect  of  any  such 
Order,  Provisional  Order,  or  confirming  Bill  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament. 

(10)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  rights  of  a  workman  to 
recover  compensation  in  respect  of  a  disease  to  which  this  section  does  not 
apply,  if  the  disease  is  a  personal  injury  by  accident  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act. 

9. — (1)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  in  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  Crown,  but  otherwise  shall  apply  to  workmen  employed  by  or  under 
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the  Crown  to  whom  this  Act  would  apply  if  the  employer  were  a  private 
person: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  employed  in  the  private  service  of  the 
Crown,  the  head  of  that  department  of  the  Royal  Household  in  which  he  was 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  accident  shall  be  deemed  to  be  his  employer. 

(2)  The  Treasury  may,  by  warrant  laid  before  Parliament,  modify  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  their  warrant  made  under  section  one  of  the  Superannua- 
tion Act,  1887,  and  notwithstanding  anything  in  that  Act,  or  any  such  war- 
rant, may  frame  schemes  with  a  view  to  their  being  certified  by  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  under  this  Act. 

10. —  (1)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  such  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioners  to  be  medical  refereees  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  he  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  determine,  and  the  remuneration  of,  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by,  medical  referees  under  this  Act  shall,  subject  to 
regulations  made  by  the  Treasury,  be  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament. 

Where  a  medical  referee  has  been  employed  as  a  medical  practitioner  in 
connection  with  any  case  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  employer  or  workman  or 
by  any  insurers  interested,  he  shall  not  act  as  medical  referee  in  that  case. 

(2)  The  remunerati<m  of  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  a  judge  of  oounty 
courts  under  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  m<m^s 
provided  by  Parliament  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Treasury. 

11. — (1)  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  owners  of  any  ship  are  liable  as  such 
owners  to  pay  compensation  under  this  Act,  and  at  any  time  that  ship  is 
found  in  any  port  or  river  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast  thereof,  a  judge  of  any  court  of  record  in  England  or  Ireland  may, 
upon  its  being  shown  to  him  by  any  person  applying  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  court  that  the  owners  are  probably  liable  as  such  to  pay  such 
compensation,  and  that  none  of  the  owners  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
iasue  an  order  directed  to  any  officer  of  customs  or  other  officer  named  by  the 
judge  requiring  him  to  detain  the  ship  until  such  time  as  the  owners,  agent, 
master,  or  consignee  thereof  have  paid  such  compensation,  or  have  given 
security,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge,  to  abide  the  event  of  any  proceedings 
that  may  be  instituted  to  recover  such  compensation  and  to  pay  such  com- 
pensation and  costs  as  may  be  awarded  thereon;  and  any  officer  of  customs 
or  other  officer  to  whom  the  order  is  directed  shall  detain  the  ship  accordingly. 

(2)  In  any  legal  proceeding  to  recover  such  compensation,  the  person  giving 
security  shall  be  made  defendant,  and  the  production  of  the  order  of  the 
judge,  made  in  relation  to  the  security,  shall  be  oopclusive  evidence  of  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  to  the  proceeding. 

(3)  Section  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1894,  shall  apply  to  the  detention  of  a  ship  under  this  Act  as  it  applies  to 
the  detention  of  a  ship  under  that  Act,  and,  if  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  a 
corporation,  it  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be  deemed  to  reside 
in  the  United  Kingdom  if  it  has  an  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which 
service  of  writs  can  be  effected. 

12. —  (1)  Every  employer  in  any  industry  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  direct  that  this  section  shall  apply  shall,  on  or  before  such  day  in  every 
year  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct,  send  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
correct  return  specifying  the  number  of  injuries  in  respect  of  which  com- 
pensation has  been  paid  by  him  under  this  Act  during  the  previous  year. 
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and  the  amount  of  such  oompenaation,  together  with  such  other  particulars 
as  to  the  compensation  as  the  Secretary  of  State  maj  direct,  and  in  default 
of  complying  with  this  section  shall  be  liable  on  oonviction  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounda. 

(2)  Any   regnlationa  made   by   the   Secretary   of   State   containing  such 
directions  as  aforesaid  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  they  are  made. 
13.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires  — 
"Employer"  includes  any  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporate 
and  the  legal  personal  representative  of  a  deceased  employer,  and, 
where  the  services  of  a  workman  are  temporarily  lent  or  let  on  hire 
to  another  person  by  the  person  with  whom  the  workman  has  entered 
into  a  contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship,  the  latter  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  the  employer 
of  the  workman  whilst  he  is  working  for  that  other  person; 
''Workman"  does  not  include  any  person  employed  otherwise  than  by 
way  of  manual  labour  whose  remuneration  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  or  a  person  whose  employment  is  of  a  casual 
nature  and  who  is  employed  otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  the 
employer's  trade  or  business,  or  a  member  of  a  police  force,  or  an 
out  worker,  or  a  member  of  the  employer's  family  dwelling  in  his 
house,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  means  any  person  who  has  entered  into 
or  works  under  a  contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship  with  an 
employer,  whether  by  way  of  manual  labour,  clerical  work,  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  the  contract  is  expressed  or  implied,  is  oral  w  in 
writing; 
Any  reference  to  a  workman  who  has  been  injured  shall,  where  the 
workman  is  dead,  include  a  reference  to  his  legal  personal  representa- 
tive or  to  his  dependants  or  other  person  to  whom  or  for  whose 
benefit  compensation  is  payable; 
"Dependants"  means  such  of  the  members  of  the  workman's  family  as 
were  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  would  but  for  the  incapacity  due  to  the 
accident  have  been  so  dependent,  and  where  the  workman,  being  the 
parent  or  grandparent  of  an  illegitimate  child,  leaves  such  a  child 
so  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  or,  being  an  illegitimate  child,  leaves 
a  parent  or  grandparent  so  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  shall  include 
such  an  illegitimate  child  and  parent  or  grandparent  respectively; 
''Member  of  a  family"  means  wife  or  husband,  father,  mother,  grand- 
father, grandmother,  stepfather,  stepmother,  son,  daughter,  grandson, 
granddaughter,   stepson,  stepdaughter,  brother,  sister,   half-brother, 
half-sister; 
"Ship,"  "vessel,"  "seaman,"  and  ''port"  has  the  same  meanings  as  Vi 

the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1804; 
"Manager,"  in  relation  to  a  ship,  means  the  ship's  husband  or  other 
person  to  whom  the  management  of  the  ship  is  entrusted  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  owner; 
''Police  force"  means  a  police  force  to  which  the  Police  Act,  1890,  or  the 
Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  applies,  the  City  of  London  Police 
Force,  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  the  DubliiKMetropolitan 
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'*  Outworker  "  means  a  person  to  whom  articles  or  materials  are  given 

out  tg  be  made  up,  cleaned,  washed,  altered,  ornamented,  finished, 

or  repaired,  or  adapted  for  sale,  in  his  own  home  or  on  other  premises 

not  under  the  control  or  management  of  the  person  who  gave  out  the 

materials  or  articles; 

The  exercise  and  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  looai  or 

other  public  authority  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  treated 

as  the  trade  or  business  of  the  authority; 

"  County  court,"  "  judge  of  the  county  court,"  "  registrar  of  the  county 

court,"  "  plaintiflf,"  and  "  rules  of  court,"  as  respects  Scotland,  mean 

respectively  sheriff  court,  sheriff,  sheriff  clerk,  pursuer,  and  act  of 

sederunt. 

14.  In  Scotland,  where  a  workman  raises  an  action  against  his  employer 

independently  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  injury  caused  by  accident  arising 

out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  the  action,  if  raised  in  the  sheriff 

court  and  concluding  for  damages  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 

or  alternatively  at  common  law  or  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 

shall,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  that  Act,  not  be  removed  under 

that  Act  or  otherwise  to  the  Court  of  Session,  nor  shall  it  be  appealed  to 

that  court  otherwise  than  by  appeal  on  a  question  of  law;  And  for  the 

purposes  of  such  appeal  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act 

in  regard  to  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  sheriff  on  any  question  of 

law  determined  by  him  as  arbitrator  under  this  Act  shall  apply. 

15. —  (1)  Any  contract  (other  than  a  contract  substituting  the  provisions 
of  a  scheme  certified  imder  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  for  the 
provisions  of  that  Act)  existing  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  whereby 
a  workman  relinquishes  any  right  to  compensation  from  the  employer  for 
personal  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  shall 
not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  continue  after  the  time  at 
which  the  workman's  contract  of  service  would  determine  if  notice  of  the 
determination  thereof  were  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Every  scheme  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  in  force 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  shall,  if  re-certified  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  have  effect  as  if  it  were  a  scheme  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Registrar  shall  re-certify  any  such  scheme  if  it  is  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  scheme  conforms,  or  has  been  so  modified  as  to  conform, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  schemes. 

(4)  If  any  such  scheme  has  not  been  so-recertified  before  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  the  certificate  thereof  shall  be 
revoked. 

16. —  (1)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seven,  but,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  references  to  medical 
referees,  and  proceedings  consequential  thereon,  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  the  accident  happened  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  1897  and  1900,  are  hereby  repealed, 
but  shall  continue  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  accident  happened  before  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  this  Act  applies  to 
those  cases. 

17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906. 
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first  schedule. 

SCAiiS  AND  Conditions  of  Coiipbn«ation. 

(I)  The  amount  of  comDensatloiL  under  this  Act  shall  be — 

(a)  where  death  results  from  the  Injury — 

(1)  If  the  workman  leaves  any  dependants  wholly  dependent  npon 
his  earnings,  a  sum  e<iual  to  his  earnings  in  the  employment  of  the 
same  employer  during-  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  Injury,  or  the 
Bum  Gt  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  whichever  of  those  sums  is  the 
larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  three  hundred  pounds,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  any  weekly  payments  made  under  this  Act,  and  any 
lump  sum  paid  in  redemption  thereof,  shall  be  deducted  from  such 
sum,  and.  if  the  period  of  the  workman's  employment  by  the  said 
employer  has  been  less  than  the  said  three  years,  then  the  amount  of 
his  earnings  during  the  said  three  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one 
hundred  and  flfty-six  times  his  average  weekly  earnings  during  the 
period  of  his  actual  employment  under  the  said  employer; 

(il)  If  the  workman  does  not  leave  any  such  dependants,  but  leaves 
any  dependants  in  part  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  such  sum,  not 
exceeding  In  any  case  the  amount  payable  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or,  In  default  of  agreement,  may  be 
determined,  on  arbitration  under  this  Act,  to  be  reasonable  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  Injury  to.  the  said  dependants;  and 

(ill)  if  he  leaves  no  dependants,  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his  medi- 
cal attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds; 

(V)  where  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work  results  ftom  the  injury,  a 
weekly  payment  during,  the  incapacity  not  exceeding  fifty  pet  cent,, 
of  his  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  if 
he  has  been  so  long  employed,  but  if  not  then  for  any  less  period 
during  which  he  has  been  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer, 
such  weekly  payment  not  to  exceed  one  pound: 
Provided  that — 

^  it '  the  Incapacity  lasts  less  than  two  weeks  no  compensation  shall  be 
payable  in  respect  of  the  first  week;  and 

(t)  as  respects  the  weekly  payments  during  total  incapacity  of  a  workman* 
who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  injury,, and 
whose  average  weekly  earnings  are  less  than  twenty  Bhillings,  one 
hundred  per  cent,  shall  be  substituted  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  average 
weekly  earclngs,  but  the  weekly  payment  shall  in  no  case  exceed  ten 
shillings. 

W  l^or  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  schedule  relating  to  "  earnings  " 
•ad  **S(V«mge  weekly  eaniings"  of  a  workman,  the  following  rules  shall  be  ob- 


(a)  average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  computed  in  such  manner  as  is  best) 
calculated  to  give  the  rate  per  week  at  which  the  workman  was  being 
remunerated.  Provided  that  where  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
dnxlng  which  the  workman  has  been  in  the  employment  of  his  em- 
ployer, or  the  casual  nature  of  the  employment,  or  the  terms  of  the 
employment,  it  is  impracticable  at  the  date  of  the  accident  to  compute 
the  rate  of  remuneration,  regard  may  be  had  to  the  average  weekly 
snionnt  which,  during  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  accident,  was 
being  earned  by  a  person  In  the  same  grade  employed  at  the  same 
work  by  the  same  employer,  or,  if  there  Is  no  person  so  employed,  by 
a  person  In  the  same  grade  employed  In  the  same  class  of  employment 
and  in  the  same  district; 

(^  wliere  the  workman  had  entered  Into  concurrent  contracts  of  service  with 
two  or  mc»re  employers  under  which  he  worked  at  one  time  for  one 
ssch  employer  and  at  another  time  for  another  such  employer,  hig 
average  wvskly  earnings  shall  be  computed  as  if  his  earnings  under  all 
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»iich  coatractB  were  earnings  in  the  employment  of  tbe  employer  for 
whom  he  was  working  at  the  time  odT  the  accident; 

(c)  employment  by  the  same  employer  shall  be  taken  to  mean  employment  by 

the  same  employer  in  the  grade  In  which  the  workman  was  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  uninterrupted  by  absence  from  work  doe 
to  illness  or  any  other  unaToldable  cause; 

(d)  where  the  employer  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  workman  a  sum  to 

cover  any  special  expenses  entailed  on  him  by  the  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment, the  sum  so  paid  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  earn- 
ings. 

(8)  In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment,  regard  shall  be  had  to  any 
payment,  allowance,  or  benefit  which  the  workman  may  receive  from  the  employer 
during  the  period  of  his  incapacity,  and  In  the  case  of  partial  incapacity  thm 
weekly  payment  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  the  workman  before  the  accident  and  the  averag^ 
weekly  amount  which  he  is  earning  or  Is  able  to  earn  in  some  suitable  employment 
or  business  after  the  accident,  but  shall  bear  such  relation  to  the  amount  of  that 
difference  as  under  the  circumstances  odf  the  case  may  appear  proper. 

(4)  Where  a  workman  has  given  notice  of  an  accident,  he  shall,  if  so  required 
by  the  employer,  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  provided  and  paid  by  the  employer,  and,  li  he  refuses  to  submit  him- 
self to  such  examination,  or  in  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his  right  to  com" 
pensation,  and  to  take  or  prosecute  any  proceeding  under  this  Act  in  relation  to 
compensation,  shall  be  suspended  until  such  examination  has  taken  place. 

(6)  The  payment  In  the  case  of  death  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered  as  herein- 
after provided,  be  paid  Into  tbe  county  court,  and  any  sum  so  paid  Into  oonit 
shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court  and  the  provisions  of  this  schedule,  be  Invested, 
applied,  or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  court  in  such  manner  as  the  court  In 
Its  discretion  thinks  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto  under  this 
Act,  and  the  receipt  of  the  registrar  of  the  court  shall  be  a  suflldent  discharge  In 
respect  of  the  amount  paid  In: 

Provided  that,  if  so  agreed,  the  payment  in  case  of  death  shall,  if  the  workman 
leaves  no  dependants,  be  made  to  his  legal  personal  representative,  or,  if  he  has 
no  such  representative,  to  the  person  to  whom  the  expenses  of  medical  attendance 
and  burial  are  due. 

(6)  Rules  of  court  may  provide  for  the  transfer  of  money  paid  Into  court  under , 
this  Act  from  one  court  to  another,  whether  or  not  the  court  from  which  it  Is  to 
be  transferred  Is  In  the  same  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  court  to  which  It 
Is  to  be  transferred. 

(7)  Where  a  weekly  payment  Is  payable  under  this  Act  to  a  person  under  any 
legal  disability,  a  county  court  may,  on  application  being  made  in  accordance! 
with  rules  of  court,  order  that  the  weekly  payment  be  paid  during  the  disability 
Into  court,  and  the  provisions  of  this  schedule  with  respect  to  sums  required!  by 
this  schedule  to  be  paid  Into  court,  shall  apply  to  sums  paid  Into*  court  In  pursu- 
ance of  any  such  order. 

(8)  'Any  question  as  to  who  is  a  dependant  shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be 
settled  by  arbitration  under  this  Act,  or,  If  not  so  settled  before  payment  into 
court  under  this  schedule,  shall  be  settled  by  the  county  court,  and  the  amount 
payable  to  each  dependant  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  this  Act,  or,  If 
not  80  settled  t>efore  payment  Into  court  under  this  schedule,  by  the  county  court. 
Where  there  are  both  total  and  partial  dependants  nothing  In  this  schedule  shall 
be  construed  as  preventing  the  compensation  being  allotted  partly  to  the  total 
and  partly  to  the  partial  dependants. 

(9)  Where,  on  application  being  made  in  accordance  with  rules  of  court,  it  ap- 
pears to  a  county  court  that,  on  account  of  neglect  of  children  on  the  part  of  a 
widow,  or  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  various  depend- 
ants, or  for  any  other  sufficient  cause,  an  order  of  the  court  or  an  award  as  to 
the  apportionment  amongst  the  several  dependants  of  an^  sum  paid  as  compensa- 
tion, or  as  to  the  manner  In  which  any  sum  payable  to  any  such  dependent  Is  to  be 
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IsTettcd,  applied,  or  oCherwlve  dealt  with,  ou^t  to  be  yaried,  the  eoart  mar  make 
sach  order  for  the  rarlatlon  of  the  former  order  or  the  award,  as  in  the  clrcum- 
staacea  of  the  case  the  coart  may  think  Just 

(10)  Any  Bum  which  under  thla  achedule  is  ordered  to  be  Invested  may  be  in- 
Tested  In  whole  or  in  part  In  the  Post  Office  Barings  Bank  by  the  registrar  of 
tbe  county  court  In  his  name  as  registrar. 

(11)  Any  sum  to  be  so  Invested  may  be  Invested  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
trcm  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or 
be  accepted  by  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  as  a  deposit  in  the  name  of  the  registrar  as 
■nch,  and  the  provisions  of  any  statute  or  regulations  respecting  the  iimlta  of 
deposits  In  savings  banka»  and  the  declaration  to  be  made  by  a  depositor,  shall  not 
apply  to  such  sums. 

(12)  No  part  of  any  money  invested  In  the  name  of  the  registrar  of  any  county 
court  In  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out,  except, 
upon  authority  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  by  the  Treasury  or,  subject 
to  regulations  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Judge  or  registrar  of  the  county  court. 

(18)  Any  person  deriving  any  benefit  from  any  moneys  Invested  In  a  post  office 
■aTlnga  bank  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may,  nevertheless,  open  an  account 
la  a  post  office  saving*  bank  or  in  saiy  other  savings  bank  in  his  own  name  with- 
out being  liable  to  any  penalties  Imposed  by  any  statute  or  regulations  in  respect 
of  tlie  opening  of  accounts  In  two  savings  banks,  or  of  two  accounts  in  the  same 
ssTlngs  bank. 

(14)  Any  workman  receiving  weekly  payments  under  this  Act  shall,  if  so  required 
by  tke  employer,  from  time  to  time  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a  duly 
qualUled  medical  practitioner  provided  and  paid  by  the  employer.  If  the  work- 
man refuses  to  submit  himself  to  such  examination,  or  In  any  way  obstructs  the 
same,  his  right  to  such  weekly  payments  shall  be  suspended  until  such  examina- 
tion has  taken  place. 

(10)  A  workman  shall  not  be  required  to  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a 
jnedical  practitioner  under  paragraph  (4)  or  paragraph  (14)  of  this  schedule  other- 
wise than  in  accotdance  with  regulatione  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  at 
more  frequent  Intervals  than  may  be  prescribed  by  those  regulations. 

Where  a  workman  has  so  submitted  himself  for  examination  by  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, or  has  been  examined  by  a  medical  practitioner  selected  by  himself,  and 
the  employer  or  the  workman,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  within  six  days  after  such 
examination  furnished  the  other  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  that  practitioner  as 
to  the  workman's  condition,  then,  in  the  event  of  no  agreement  being  come  to  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  workman  as  to  the  workman's  condition  or  fitness  for 
employment,  the  registrar  of  a  county  court,  on  application  being  made  to  the 
court  by  both  parties,  may,  on  payment  by  the  applicants  of  such  fee  not  exceed- 
ing one  ponnd  as  may  be  prescrit>ed,  refer  the  matter  to  a  medical  referee. 

The  medical  referee  to  whom  the  matter  is  so  referred  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  give  a  cetiflcate  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  workman  and  his  fitness  for  employment,  specifying,  where  necessary, 
tlie  kind  of  employment  for  which  he  is  fit,  and  that  certificate  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  aa  to  the  matters  so  certified. 

Where  no  agreement  can  be  come  to  between  the  employer  and  the  workman 
as  to  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  incapacity  of  the  workman  Is  due  to  the* 
accident,  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall,  subject  to  any  regulations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  apply  as  if  the  question  were  a  question  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  workman. 

If  a  workman,  mi  being  required  so  to  do,  refuses  to  submit  himself  for  examina- 
tion by  a  medical  referee  to  whom  the  matter  has  been  so  referred  as  aforesaid, 
or  in  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his  right  to  compensation  and  to  take  or  prose- 
cute any  proceeding  under  this  Act  in  relation  to  compensation,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  workman  In  receipt  of  a  weekly  payment,  his  right  to  that  weekly  payment, 
ahan  be  suspended  until  such  examination  has  taken  place. 

Rules  of  court  may  be  made  for  prescribing  the  manner  In  which  document* 
are  to  be  furnished  or  served  and  applications  made  under  thla  paragraph  and 
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the  forms  to  be  used  for  thoee  purposes  and,  subject  to  the  consent  of  thcf 
Treasury,  as  to  the  fee  to  be  paid  under  this  paragraph. 

(16)  Any  weekly  payment  may  be  rerlewed  at  the  request  either  of  tlie  em- 
ployer or  of  the  worlcman,  and  on  such  reyiew  may  be  ended,  diminished,  or  In- 
creased, subject  to  the  maximum  above  provided,  and  the  amoxmt  of  paymenH 
shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  this  Act: 

Provided  that  where  the  worlcman  was  at  the  date  of  the  accident  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  the  review  takes  place  more  than  twelve  months  after 
the  accident,  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment  may  be  Increased  to  any  amount 
not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  sum  which  the  workman  would  prob- 
ably have  been  earning  at  the  date  of  the  review  if  he  had  remained  uninjured, 
but  not  in  any  case  exceeding  one  pound. 

(17)  Where  any  weekly  payment  has  been  continued  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  the  liability  therefor  may,  on  application  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employer, 
be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  of  such  an  amount  as,  where  the  in- 
capacity is  permanent,  would,  if  Invested  In  the  purchase  of  an  immediate  life 
annuity  from  the  National  Debt  (Commissioners  through  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  purchase  an  annuity  for  the  workman  equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  weekly  payment,  and  as  in  any  other  case  may  be  settled  by 
arbitration  under  this  Act,  and  such  lump  sum  may  be  ordered  by  tlie  committee 
or  arbitrator  or  Judge  of  the  county  court  to  be  invested  or  otherwise  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person  entitled  thereto:  Provided  that  nothing-  In  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  as  preventing  agreements  being  made  for  the  redemption 
0de  a  weekly  payment  by  a  lump  sum. 

(18)  If  a  workman  receiving  a  weekly  payment  ceases  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  entitled  to  receive  any  weekly  payment, 
unless-  the  medical  referee  certifies  that  the  incapacity  resulting  from  the  injury 
Is  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  If  the  medical  referee  so  certifies,  ths 
workman  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  quarterly  the  amount  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ments accruing  due  during  the  preceding  quarter  so  long  as  he  proves.  In  snchi 
maaoner  and.  at  such  Intervals  as  may  be  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  his  Identity 
and  the  continuance  of  the  incapacity  In  respect  of  which  the  weekly  payment  Is 
payable. 

(1&)  A  weekly  payment,  or  a  sum  paid  by  way  of  redemption  thereof,  shall  not 
be  capable  of  being  assigned,  charged,  or  attached,  and  shall  not  pass  to  any  other 
person  by  operation  of  law,  nor  shall  any  claim  be  set  off  against  the  same. 

(20)  Where  under  this  schedule  a  right  to  compensation  Is  suspended  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  the  period  of  suspension. 

(21)  Where  a  scheme  certified  under  this  Act  provides  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation by  a  friendly  society,  the  provisions  of  the  proviso  to  the  first  subsection 
of  section  eight,  section  sixteen,  and  section  forty-one  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1896,  shall  not  apply  to  such  society  in  respect  of  such  scheme. 

(22)  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  County 
Ofilcers  and  Courts  (Ireland)  Act,  1877,  with  respect  to  money  deposited  In  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  that  Act  shall  apply  to  money  invested  In  tCa 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  under  this  Act. 

SBCOND  SCHEDULE. 
Arbitration,  Ac. 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  settling  any  matter  which  under  this  Act  is  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  If  any  committee,  representative  of  an  employer  and  his  work- 
men, exists  with  power  to  settle  matters  under  this  Act  In  the  case  of  the 
employer  and  workmen,  the  matter  shall,  unless  either  party  objects  by  notice  In 
writing  sent  to  the  other  party  before  the  committee  meet  to  consider  the  matter, 
be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  such  committee,  or  be  referred  by  them  in  their 
discretion  to  arbitration  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  If  either  party  so  objects,  or  there  is  no  such  committee,  or  the  committee 
so  refers  the  matter  or  fails  to  settle  the  matter  within  six  months  from  the 
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date  of  the  claim,  tlie  matter  shall  be  settled  by  a  single  arbitrator  agreed  on  by 
the  parties,  or  In  the  absence  of  agreement  by  the  Judge  of  the  county  court, 
according  to  the  procedure  prescribed  by  rules  of  court. 

(3)  In  England  the  matter,  instead  of  being  settled  by  the  Judge  of  the  county 
court,  may,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  so  authorises,  be  settled  according  to  thd 
like  procedure,  by  a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  that  Judge,  and  the  arbitrator 
so  appointed  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  hare  all  the  powers  of  that 
Judge. 

(4)  The  ArbltreUon  Act,  1889,  shall  not  apply  to  any  arfoltratUm  under  this 
Act;  but  a  committee  or  an  arbitrator  may,  if  they  or  he  think  fit,  submit  any 
question  of  law  for  the  decision  of  the  Judge  of  the  county  court,  and  the 
dedslon  of  the  Judge  on  any  question  of  law,  either  on  such  submlssloii,  or  In 
any  case  where  he  himself  settles  the  matter  under  this  Act,  or  where  he 
gives  any  decision  or  makes  any  order  under  this  Act,  shall  be  final,  unless 
within  the  time  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  rules  otf 
the  Supreme  Court  either  party  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Appeal;  and  the 
Judge  of  the  county  court,  or  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  him,  shall,  for  thd 
purpose  of  proceedings  under  this  Act,  have  the  same  powers  of  procnring  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents  as  if  the  pn>ceedingil 
were  an  action  in  the  county  court. 

(5)  A  Judge  of  county  courts  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  summon  a  medical  referee 
to  sit  with  him  as  an  assessor. 

(6)  Rules  of  court  may  make  provision  for  the  appearance  in  any  arbitration 
under  this  Act  of  any  party  by  some  other  person. 

(7)  The  costs  of  and  incidental  to  the  arbitration  and  proceedings  connected 
therewith  shall  be  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  arbitrator,  or  Judge  of 
the  county  court,  subject  as  respects  such  Judge  and  an  arbitrator  appolntfed/ 
by  him  to  rules  of  court.  The  costs,  whether  before  a  committee  or  an  arbitrator 
or  in  the  county  court,  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  prescribed  by  rules  of  couit<i 
and  shall  be  taxed  In  manner  prescribed  by  those  rules  and  such  taxation 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Judge  of  the  county  court. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  the  death,  or  refusal  or  inability  to  act,  of  an  arbitoKtot^ 
the  Judge  of  the  county  court  may,  on  the  application  of  any  party,  appoint 
a  new  arbitrator. 

(9)  Where  the  amount  of  compensation  under  this  Act  has  been  ascertained, 
or  any  weekly  payment  varied,  or  any  other  matter  decided  under  this  Aot, 
either  by  a  committee  or  by  an  arbitrator  or  by  agreement,  a  memorandum 
thereof  shall  be  sent,  in  manner  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  by  the  committee 
or  arbitrator,  or  by  any  party  Interested,  to  the  registrar  of  the  county  court 
who  shall,  subject  to  such  rules,  on  being  satisfied  as  to  its  genuineness,  record 
such  memorandum  in  a  special  register  without  fee,  and  thereupon  the  mem-* 
orandum  shall  for  all  purposes  be  enforceable  as  a  county  court  Judgment. 

Provided  that— 

{a)  BO  such  memorandum  shall  be  recorded  before  seven  days  after  the 
dispatch  by  the  registrar  of  notice  to  the  parties  interested; 
and 

(b)  where  a  workman  seeks  to  record  a  memorandum  of  agreement  between 
his  employer  and  himself  for  the  payment  of  compensattcm  under 
this  Act  and  the  employer,  in  accordance  with  rules  of  court,  proves 
that  the  workman  has  In  fact  returned  to  work  and  Is  earning 
the  same  wages  as  he  did  before  the  accident,  and  objects  to  the 
recording  of  such  memoraudum.  the  memorandum  shall  only  6e 
recorded,  if  at  all,  on  such  terms  as  the  Judge  of  the  county  court, 
under  the  circumstances,  may  think  Just;  and 

(e)  the  Judge  of  the  county  court  may  at  auy  time  rectify  the  register; 
and 

(tf)  where  it  appears  to  the  registrar  of  the  county  court,  on  any  Information 
which  he  considers  sufQclent,  that  an  agreement  as  to  the  redemption 
of  a  weekly  payment  by  a  lump  sum.  or  an  agreement  as  to  the 
amount   of   compensation   payable   to   a   person  under  any   legal   dl»- 
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ability,  or  to  dependaDts,  ought  not  to  be  registered  by  reason 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  sum  or  amount,  or  by  reason  of  the 
agreement  haying  been  obtained  by  fraud  or  undue  influence,  or 
other  Improper  means>  he  may  refuse  to  record  the  memorandum 
of  the  agreement  sent  to  him  for  registration,  and  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Judge  who  shall,  in  accordance  with  rules  of  court,  make 
such  order  (including  an  order  as  to  any  sum  already  paid  \indeil  the 
agreement)  as  under  the  circumstances  he  may  tlilnk  Just;  and 
(e)  the  Judge  may,  within  six  months  aifter  a  memorandum  of  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  redemption  of  a  weekly  payment  by  a  lump  sum,, 
or  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  compenAtion  payable  to 
a  person  under  any  legal  diaabiUty,  or  to  dependants,  has  been 
recorded  in  the  register,  order  that  the  record  be  removed  friHn 
the  register  on  proof  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  agreement  was 
obtained  by  fraud  or  undue  influence  or  other  improper  means^  and 
may  make  such  order  (Including  an  order  as  to  any  sum  already 
paid  under  the  agreement)  as  under  the  circumstances  he  may  thln& 
Just. 

(10)  An  agreement  as  to  the  redemption  of  a  weekly  payment  by  a  lump 
sum  if  not  registered  in  accordance  with  this  Act  shall  not,  nor  shall  the 
payment  of  the  sum  payable  under  the  agreement,  exempt  the  person  by 
whom  the  weekly  payment  is  payable  from  liability  to  continue  to  make  that 
weekly  payment,  and  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  a  person  under  a  legal  disability  or  to  dependants,  if  not  so  registered^, 
shall  not,  nor  shall  the  payment  of  the  sum  payable  under  the  agreement; 
exempt  the  person  by  whom  the  compensation  is  payable  from  liability  to 
pay  compensation,  unless,  in  either  case,  he  proves  that  the  failure  to  re^^stev 
was  not  due  to  any  neglect  or  default  on  his  part. 

(11)  Where  any  matter  under  this  Act  is  to  be  done  in  a  county  court,  or 
by,  to,  or  before  the  Judge  or  registrar  of  a  county  conrt,  then,  unless  th^ 
contrary  intention  appear,  the  same  shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  be  done 
In,  or  by,  to,  or  before  the  Judge  or  registrar  of,  the  county  court  of  the 
district  in  which  all  the  parties  concerned  reside,  or  if  they  reside  In  differeint 
districts  the  district  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  without  prejudice  to  any 
transfer  In  manner  provided  by  rules  of  court. 

(12)  The  duty  of  a  Judge  of  county  courts  under  this  Act,  or  in  Bngland 
of  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  him,  shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  be  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  county  court,  and  the  ofllcers  of  the  conrt  shall  act  accord- 
ingly, and  rules  of  court  may  be  made  both  for  any  purpose  for  which  thin 
Act  authorises  rules  of  court  to  be  made,  and  also  generally  for  carrying  into 
effect  this  Act  so  far  as  It  affects  the  county  court,  or  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  Judge  of  the  county  court,  and  proceedings  in  the  county  conrt  or  before 
any  such  arbitrator,  and  such  rules  may,  in  Bngland,  be  made  by  the  five  Judges 
of  county  courts  appointed  for  the  making  of  rules  under  section  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888,  and  when  allowed  by  the  Lond 
Chancellor,  as  provided  by  that  section,  shall  have  full  effect  without  angr 
further  consent 

(18)  No  court  fee,  except  such  as  may  be  prescribed  under  paragraph  (15) 
of  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  shall  be  payable  by  any  party  In  respect 
of  any  proceedings  by  or  against  a  workman  under  this  Act  in  the  court  prior 
to  the  award. 

(14)  Any  sum  awarded  as  compensation  shall,  unless  paid  into  court  under 
this  Act,  be  paid  on  the  receipt  of  the  person  to  whom  It  is  payable  under  angr 
agreement  or  award,  and  the  solicitor  or  agent  of  a  person  claiming  compen«« 
sation  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  from  him  any  costs  in 
respect  of  any  proceedings  In  an  arbitration  under  this  Act,  or  to  claim  a  Hen 
In  respect  of  such  costs  on,  or  deduct  such  costs  from,  the  sum  awarded  oH 
agreed  as  compensation,  except  such  sum  as  may  be  awarded  by  the  committee, 
the  arbitrator,  or  the  Judjro  of  the  county  court,  on  an  application  made  either 
by  the  person  claiming  compensation,  or  by  his  solicitor  or  agent,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  costs  to  be  paid  to  the  solicitor  or  agent,  such  sum  to  be  awarded 
subject  to  taxation  and  to  the  scale  of  coats  prescribed  by  rules  of  court. 
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(15)  Any  committee,  arbitrator,  or  Judge  may,  Bubject  to  regulations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasury,  submit  to  a  medical  referee  for 
report  any  matter  which  seems  material  to  any  question  arising  in  the 
arbitration. 

(16)  The  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  order,  either  unconditionally  or  subject 
to  such  conditions  or  modifications  as  he  may  think  fit,  confer  on  any  com- 
mittee representatiye  of  an  employer  and  his  workmen,  as  respects  any  matter 
in  which  the  committee  act  as  arbitrators,  or  which  is  settled  by  agreement 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  committee,  all  or  any  of  the  powers  con^ 
ferred  by  this  Act  exclusiYely  on  county  courts  or  Judges  of  county  courts, 
and  may  by  the  order  provide  how  and  to  whom  the  compensation  money  is  to 
be  paid  in  cases  where,  but  for  the  order,  the  money  would  be  required  to  bel 
paid  into  court,  and  the  order  may  exclude  from  the  operation  of  provisoes 
id)  and  (e)  of  paragraph  (9)  of  this  Schedule  agreements  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  may  contain  such  incidental,  consequential,  or 
supplemental  provisions  as  may  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  necessary 
or  proper  for  the  purposes  of  the  order. 

(17)  In  the  application  of  this  Schedule  to  Scotland  — 

(a)  "  County  court  Judgment "   as  used   in  paragraph   (9)  of  this  Schedule 

means  a  recorded  decree  arbitral: 

(b)  Any  application  to  the  sheriff  as  arbitrator  shall  be  heard,  tried,   and 

determined  summarily  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  fifty-two 
of  the  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  Act,  1876.  save  only  that  parties 
may  be  represented  by  any  person  authorised  In  writing  to  appean 
for  them  and  subject  to  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be  competeat 
to  either  party  within  the  time  and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  act  of  sederunt  to  require  the  sheriff  to  state 
a  case  on  any  question  of  law  determined  by  him,  and  his  decision 
thereon  in  such  case  may  be  submitted  to  either  division  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  who  may  hear  and  determine  the  same  and  remit 
to  the  sheriff  with  instruction  as  to  the  Judgment  to  be  pronounced, 
and  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  either  of  such  divisions  to  the  House 
of  liords: 

(c)  Paragraphs  (8),  (4).  and  (8)  shall  not  apply. 

(18)  In  the  application  of  this  schedule  to  Ireland  the  expression  "Judge  of 
the  county  court  "  shall  Include  the  recorder  of  any  city  or  town,  and  an  appeal 
shall  Ue  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

THIRD    SCHEDULE. 


Description  of  Disease. 


Anthrax  .  •  .  • 

Lead  poisoning  or  Its  sequela 

Mercury  poisoning  or  its  sequela 

Phosphorus     poisoning     or     Its 

sequela. 
Arsenic  poisoning  or  Its  sequela 

Ankylostomiasis 


Description  of  Process. 


Handling   of   wool,    hair,    bristles,   hides,    and 

skins. 
Any  process  involving  the  use  of  lead  or  its 

preparations   or   compounds. 
Any  process  involving  the  use  of  mercury  or 

its  preparations   or  compounds. 
Any  process  Involving  the  use  of  phosphorus 

or   its   preparations   or   compounds. 
Any  process   involving  the  use  of  arsenic  or 

its   preparations   or   compounds. 
Mining.  * 


Where  regnlations  or  special  rules  made  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  protection  of  persons  employed  in  any  industry  against  the  risk  of  con- 
tracting lead  poisoning  require  some  or  all  of  the  persons  employed  In  certain 
prx>ce8ses  specified  in  the  regulations  or  special  rules  to  be  periodically  examined 
by  a  certifying  or  other  surgeon,  then,  in  the  application  of  this  schedule  to 
that  Indnstry,  the  expression  "process"  shall,  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
otherwise  directs,  include  only  the  processes  so  specified. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOR   STATISTICS. 

Important  Events  in  the  Social  Movement  of  the  Last  Centviy. 

The  following  list  of  dates,  originally  compiled  by  Professor 
Charles  Gide  in  connection  with  his  report  on  Social  Economy 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  exhibits  the  b^nnings  of  im- 
portant social  institutions  and  gives  in  brief  compass  an  inter- 
esting view  of  the  great  social  movements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  list  has  been  subjected  to  revision  in  some  particulars, 
and  is  not  here  republished  in  aU  its  details. 

1802.  First  law  regulating  child  labor. — ^England:  X^w  for  the  preservation  of  health 
and  morality  of  apprentices  in  cotton  and  woolen  factories. 

1804.  Savings  bank. — ^England,  by  Mis^  Wakefield*  Tottenham. 

1806.  CoMeUs  des  pnuThommea.  (Board  of  experts  to  adjust  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees). — Lyons,  France. 

1808.  Dipots  de  mendicUS.    (Shelter  for  beggars). — France  (law  of  6  July.) 

1818.  Agricultural  labor  colonies. — Holland,  by  Van  der  Bosch. 

1825.  Strikes. — ^England:   law  of  1825  recognizing  right  of  combination. 

1831.  Protection  of  wages  and  abolition  of  truck  system. — England. 

1831.  Workingmen's  homes. — Philadelphia,  Building  and  loan  association. 

1831.  Agricultural  co-operative  association. — Ralahine,  Ireland. 

1831.  Co-operative  society  of  producers. — ^Paris,  by  Buchez. 

1832.  War  on  alcoholism. — England,  Teetotalers*  Society,  by  Uvesey,  Preston.     (New 

York,  Good  Templars'  Society,  1853.) 

1833.  Factory  inspection. — England. 

1834.  School  savings  bank. — France,  by  Dulac,  Le  Mans. 

1839.  Protection  of  the  homestead. — The  homestead  law,  Texas. 

1840.  Postage  stamps. — ^England,  by  Rowland  Hill  (Jan.  9.) 
1842.     Profit-sharing. — Paris,  by  Leclaire. 

1844.  Legislative  limitation  of  women's  work. — ^England.    Ten-hour  law  of  June  6. 

1844.  Consumers'  co-operative  society. — England.    "The  Pioneers  of  Rochdale  (Dee.  21.) 

1846.  Public  health  law. — England:   law  of  August  26. 

1848.  Legislative  limitation  of  working  hours  of  adults. — France  (12  hour  day.) 

1849.  Agricultural  banks. — Flammersfeld,  (Rhenish  Prussia),  by  RaifFeisen. 

1850.  state  Pension  Funds. — France. 

1861 .    Municipal  restaurant. — France  by  Taulier  at  Grenoble. 

1851.  Gratuitous  legal  aid. — France  (law  of  22  Jan.) 

1852.  Elberfeld  relief  system. — Germany. 

1852.  People's  bank. — Germany,  by  Schulze  of  Delitssch. 

1856.  Eight  hour  day. — Australia,  by  trade  unions  of  Melbourne. 

1856.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Hygiene. — ^Turin,  Italy. 

1861.  Sunday  rest. — Switzerland,  Society  for  Sunday  observance. 

1861.  Postal  savings  bank. — ^England. 

1862.  Workingmen's  Club  and  Institute  Union. — England. 

1864.  Wholesale^  Co-operaiive  (purchasing)  Society. — England,  Manchester. 

1865.  Gothenburg  system  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor. — Sweden,  by  Pastor  Wlelsdgreen  - 
1867.    Employers'  association  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  factories. — France.  Mui. 

house,  by  Engel  DoUfus. 
1867.    Exposition  of  social  economy. — Paris,  by  Le  Play. 
1869.    (yonciUation  boards. — England,  Wolverhampton  building  trades. 
1869.    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. — ^Massachusetts,  (June  23.) 
'  1870.    Charity  Organization  Society. — London. 
1871.    Legal  recognition  of  trade  unions. — ^Elngland. 
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1873.  Workingmen's  representatives  elected  in  coal  mines. — ^England. 
1872.    Night  sbelter.— France,  MarseiUe. 

1872.    People's  Palace. — France,  Mulbouse. 

1874.  Union  label.^^n  Francisco*  dgarmakers'  white  label. 

1876.  Sliding  scale  of  wages. — England,  miners  of  Staffordshire. 

1877.  Factory  councils  or  grievance  committees.    Under  the  name  of  "chambers  of  ex- 

planation." in  the  coal  mines  of  Marlemont  and  Baacoup  (Belgium),  by  Weiler. 
1870.    Mutual  savings  societies. — ^La  Fourml.  Paris. 
1880.     FatnOiaUn  de  GiiiM.— France,  by  Godin. 
1880.     Le  Voormi  (socialistic  aM>peratlon.)— Ghent. 

1883.  Compulsory  insurance  of  worklngmen  .^-Germany  (law  against  sickness,  June  16, 

1883;   against  accidents.  July  6,  1884;   against  Invalidity.  June  22.  1880.) 

1884.  University  Settlement. — ^Toynebee  Hall,  London. 

1887.  Boards  or  councils  of  industry  and  labor. — Belgium  (law  of  Aug.  16.) 

1887.  Bow$t»  du  TravaU.    (Workmen's  exchanges.)— Paris. 

1888.  Garden  cities. — England.  Port  Sunlight,  by  Messrs.  Lever. 
1888.  Government  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  liquor.— Switzerland. 
1880.  Workmen's  gardens. — Sedan,  by  Mme.  Hervleu. 

1880.  Consumers'  League. — New  York. 

1800.  International  congress  for  the  regulation  of  labor. — Berlin.     (16-20  March.) 

1802.  Sanatoria  for  consumptives. — Germany,  Frankfort-on-Main. 

1803.  Compulsory  medical  aid. — France,  (law  of  July  16.) 

1803.  Workmen's  glass  factory  of  Albl.    (Socialistic  association  for  production.) 

1803.  Municipal  insurance  agahist  unemployment. — Berne.  Switzerland. 

1803.  People's  dwellings. — Rowton  House,  Ix)ndon. 

1804.  Compulsory  industrial  arbitration. — New  Zealand. 

1804.    Museums  of  fKxial  economy. — Mutie  Social  esUbUshed  hi  Paris  by  Comte  de  Cham- 

brun. 
1808.    Wages  boards  esUbllshed  to  Ax  minimum  rates  of  wages  in  hidustries  subject  to 

sweating. — Ylctoria,  Australia. 
1808.    People's  Universities.— Paris,  by  M.  Deherme. 
1898.    Old  age  pensions. — ^New  Zealand,  (law  of  Nov.  1.) 
1000.    International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  Paris,  Congress  of  July  26  (head 

quarters  at  Basle,  Switzerland.) 

I 

Wages  and  Hoitra  of  Bricklayen  and  Maaons. 
According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Brick- 
layers' and  Masons'  International  Union  about  40  percent  of  its 
local  branches  still  work  nine  hours  a  day,  while  a  majority 
(492)  of  the  local  bodies  have  shortened  working  hours  to  eight 
a  day,  or  44  a  week.  In  New  York,  22  of  the  80  local  unions 
reported  a  nine-hour  schedule,  the  average  rate  of  wages  per 
hour  being  50.1  cents.  Ten  years  ago  the  average  rate  was  41 
cents  an  hour.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  the  New  York 
average  is  still  below  that  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(55|  cents),  although  the  New  York  City  rate  of  70  cents  ex- 
ceeds it.  Ten  years  ago  the  average  rate  for  the  entire  country 
was  43i  cents  an  hour,  which  would  signify  an  increase  of  28 
percent  in  the  ten  years  1897-1906.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  secretary's  report,  will  permit  a  comparison  in 
wages  and  hours  between  different  sections  of  the  country. 

^Erroneously  given  as  Ulinols  in  the  original  list. 
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Wage  Rates  in  Bbicklatess*  Uxioxs  of  tue  Uxited  States  ajsd  Canada. 


States,  Territories 

AND   PHOVINCEa. 

Number 

of 
unions. 

U!<nONS   WITH 
■CHEDULX   Of^— 

HOURI.T   WAGE   RATE 
1906. 

Increase 

8  hours. 

9  hours. 

Highest.   , 

Average. 

1897. 

Alabama.    .    .    .    .    r   r   r 

9 
3 
2 
8 
2 

2 
2 
2 

7 

2 

AU 

AU 

24 

1 

"Ali 

"    AU 

"All 

9 

6 

11 

4 

AUbutl 

7 

1 
14 
AU 
AU 
AU 

6 

34 
All 

"  "All 

"  "au 

6 

i 

2 
AU 
AU 

"  "au 

7 
AU 
AU 

3 

16 

""27 
22 

ii 

i 

i 

22 

i 

""22 

7 

i 

36 
""23 

""48 

4 

5 

CenU.    ' 
62* 

66f   1 
87*  j 
75 

n* 

SI* 

51     1 
62* 
50 
75 
65 
67* 
70 
62* 
70 
62* 
75 
60 
55 
62* 
60 
57 
60 
60 
.        65 
75 
62* 
1.00 
40 
50 
65 
76 
70 
45 
60 
40 
60 
70 

45 

50 

40 

62* 

70 

75 

68f 

75' 

60 
70 
62* 

CenU.   1 
54* 
6lf 
81* 
63 
69* 
75 
62 
47* 
42 
47 
401 
67 
67* 
51* 
61 

IS' 

i 

56 
64 

58* 

75 

57* 

87* 

40 

42 

64 

62* 

^} 

60 

40 

50 

61 

41 

66 

47 

38* 

46 

37 

54* 

55* 

55 

SiJ 

70 
62* 

CenU 
14j 

\ 

Alberta 

12 
8 
8 
5 

10 

■ 

■ 

Arizona  

• 

Arkanflaii 

■ 

Britlirti  Columbia 

California 

■ 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

27 

2 

10 

16 

Delaware. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUinoifl 

57 
42 

"■*2i 

14 

Indiana 

.? 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

KanHaii 

7 

Kentucky 

13 

6 

13 

1 
6 

\l\ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

9 

Manitoba 

5 

Maryland 

22 

12 

5 

13j 

7 

Mamachusettfl 

Michigan 

34 
13 
8 
19 

Minnesota 

■ 

Mississippi 

• 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

• 

Nevada 

New  Brunswick 

1 

9 

38 

New  Hampshire 

3 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

♦ 

New  York 

80 

7 

1 

2 

60 

Sr 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

4- 

Nova  Scotia 

(  6| 

Ohio 

'  2 

Oklahoma 

Ut 

Ontario 

29 

Oregon 

21 

Pennsylvania 

76 
4 
6 
6 
3 
6 

llA 

Quebec 

1-3: 

Khode  Island 

^7 

South  CaroUna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

8 

Texas 

13} 

Utah 

Virginia 

■          6 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

i         12 

Washington 

17* 

Wisconsin 

24 

r^l 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

12* 

fNot  appearing  in  the  statistics  of  1897,  no  comparisons  could  be  made. 

One  of  the  main  reasons,  says  the  secretary,  why  so  many  of 
our  unions  are  still  on  a  nine-hour  basis  is  because  they  are  \m- 
willing  to  sacrifice  an  hour's  pay  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction 
in  the  hours.  In  other  words,  these  unions  want  both  an  advance 
of  wages  and  a  reduction  of  hours  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
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otherwise  they  choose  to  remain  as  they  are.  The  trouble  is  that 
members  of  such  unions  are  not  very  good  students  of  the  history 
that  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  movement  for  a  shorter 
workday.  If  they  were  they  would  have  discovered  the  fact  long 
ago  that  unions  that  accepted  reduced  hours  at  a  sacrifice  of 
wages  were  soon  after  in  possession  of  the  same  wages  as  were 
formerly  paid  for  the  longer  workday,  and  gradually  forging 
ahead  to  still  higher  rates. 

Census  of  Wages  in  England. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  now  undertaken  an  extensive 
inquiry  into  earnings  and  hours  of  labor  of  all  classes  of  wage 
workers  in  1906  to  be  based  on  about  200,000  reports  from  em- 
ployers. No  such  wage  census  has  been  taken  in  England  since 
1886,  and  the  present  inquiry  will  furnish  a  basis  for  measuring 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  intervening  twenty  years. 
The  particulars  to  be  furnished  include  (1)  the  total  pay-roll 
for  one  week  in  each  month  of  1906,  including  the  total  number 
of  workers  receiving  wages  and  the  amount  so  received;  (2)  the 
aggregate  pay-roll  for  the  year;  (3)  the  number  and  earnings 
of  workingpeople,  classified  by  occupations,  who  worked  full  time, 
short  time,  and  over-time  respectively  in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  New  English  Trade  Disputes  Act. 

The  famous  Tail  Vale  decision  of  the  British  House  of  Lords 

holding  trade  unions  responsible  in  damages  for  tortious  acts 

and  thereby  causing  labor  men  to  enter  politics  has  been  reversed 

by  an  act  of  Parliament  of  December  21,  1906.     "  The  act," 

says  the  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette^  "  makes  an  important 

change  in  the  law  relating  to  conspiracy.     By  the  common  law 

persons  who  agree  together  to  do  an  act  may  often  be  indicted 

for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  or  sued  for  damages,  in  cases  where 

the  doing  of  the  act  by  a  single  person  would  not  be  a  crime  or 

actionable.      The  Conspiracy  and  Protection   of  Property  Act, 

1875,  provided  that  an  agreement  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do 

an  act  in  furtherance  or  contemplation  of  a  trade  dispute  should 

not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  if  such  acts  committed  by  one 

person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.     The  new  act  now 
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one  Btep  f  urthery  and  provideB  that  '  an  act  done  in  pur- 
«iuaioe  of  an  agreement  or  o(»nbination  by  two  or  more  persons 
^faally  if  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dis- 
patBy  not  be  actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done  without  any  such 
agreement  or  oombination,  would  be  objectionable.^  And  it  is 
farther  provided  that  ^  an  action  against  a  trade  union^  whether 
of  workmen  or  maBters,  or  against  any  members  or  officials  thereof 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of  the  trade 
union  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union,  shall  not  be  enter- 
tained by  any  court'  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  two 
provisions  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  actions  such  as  have 
90oapied  the  time  of  the  courts  during  the  last  few  years,  in 
which  damages  have  been  claimed  against  trade  unions  and  their 
officials  for  conspiracy,  inducing  employers  to  dismiss  workmen, 
etc.  The  Taff  Vale  Railway  case  decided  that  a  restored  trade 
xmion  may  be  sued.  This  act  now  provides  that  a  trade  union 
may  not  be  sued  in  tort,  but  it  leaves  a  union  liable  to  be  sued 
in  contract  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  ^  an  act  done  by  a 
person  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall 
not  be  actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces  some  other 
to  l>reak  a  contract  of  employment  or  that  it  is  an  interference 
with  the  trade,  business,  or  employment  of  some  other  person, 
or  with  the  right  of  some  oftier  person  to  dispose  of  his  capital 
or  his  labor  as  he  wills,'  "* 

The  new  act  reverses  two  other  recent  judicial  decisions  on 
the  right  of  combination,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Taff  Vale  Rail- 
way case,  namely:  (1)  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  in  which  it  was  held 
(1901)  that  it  was  an  actionable  wrong  for  union  members  to 
strike  to  secure  the  dischai^  of  non-unionists,  and  (2)  Lyons  v. 
Wilkins,  where  it  was  decided  (1899)  that  picketing  for  any 
purpose  except  to  obtain  or  convey  information  was  illegal.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  expressly  legalizes  peaceful  picketing. 

*  A  large  amount  of  valuable  Information  regarding  the  legal  status  of  trade  unions, 
strikes,  picketing,  etc.,  is  assembled  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Combinations  fOd.  2825  and  2826.] 
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Chapteb  47.     [6  Edw.  7] 

Air  AOT  to  provide  for  the  regalation  of  Trades  UnioBfr  and  Trade  Dispntoa. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  moat  EsceUeni  "Matjeaty,  by  and  with  the  advia» 
and  oonaent  of  the  Lords  Spiritoal  and  Temporal,  ajid  CommoaB,  in  this 
present  Parliament  a^sembled^  and  by  the.  authority  of  the  sai— ,  aa. 
follows: — 

1.  The  following  paragraph  shall  be  added  as  a  new  paragraph  after  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  three*  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act,  1875:— 

"An  act  done  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more 
persons  shall,  if  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  not 
be  actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done  without  aay  siic^  agKecmeat  or  oom- 
bination,  would  be  actionable." 

2. —  ( 1 )  It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  persons,  acting  on  their  own  be- 
half or  on  behalf  of  a  trade  imion  or  of  an  individual  employer  or  £bin  in  oon- 
templation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  to  attend  at  or  near  a  house 
or  place  where  a  person  resides  or  worka  or  carries  on  bnainess  or  ha|>p8ns 
to  be,  if  they  so  attend  merely  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or 
commimicating  information,  or  of  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  work 
or  abstain  from  working. 

(2)  Section  seven  of  the  Conspiracy  aad  Preftootdon  of  Property  Ai^t,  ]£7fi^ 
is  hereby  repealed  from  "  attending  at  or  near  "  to  the  end  of  the  8ectiQn.t 

3.  An  act  done  by  a  person  in  contemplation,  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute  shall  not  be  actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces  some^  othor 
person  to  break  a  contract  of  employment  or  that  it  is  an  interference  with 
the  trade,  business,  or  employment  of  some  other  person,  or  with  the  right 
of  some  other  person  to  dispose  of  hia  eapital  or  his  labour  as  he  wills. 

4. — ( I )  An  action  against  a  trade*  union,  whether  of  workmen  or  masters, 
or  against  any  members  or  officials  thereof  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all 
other  members  of  the  trade  union  in  respect  of  any  tortious,  act  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union,  shall  not  be  entor- 
taiaed  by  an;  court. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  liability  of  the  trustees  of  a 
trade  union  to  be  sued  in  the  events  provided  for  by  the  Trades  Union  Act, 
1871,  section  nine,  except  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  committed  by  or  oa 
behalf  of  the  union  in  oontemplation  or  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute;. 

5. — (1)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  and  tte 
Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876,  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  file 
Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  to  1006. 

(2)  In  this  Aot  the  expression  ''  trade  union  "  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876,  and  shall  include  any  combination  as 


*The  paragraph  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"8.  An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  penons  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done 
any  act  In  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between  employers  and  workmen 
dial!  not  be  Indictable  as  a  conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be 
punishable  as  a  crime." 

tTbe  paragraph  repealled  reads  as  follows: 

Attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place  where  a  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on 
biuinesB,  ornappena  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place,  in  order  merolr  to  obtain 
or  communicate  Information,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  watching  or  besetting  within  the  meaning 
of  tills  section. 
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therein  defined,  notwithstanding  that  such  combination  may  be  the  branch 
of  a  trade  union. 

(3)  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
1876,  the  expression  '*  trade  dispute  "  means  any  dispute  between  employers 
and  workmen,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen,  which  is  connected  with 
the  employment  or  non-employment  or  the  terms  of  the  emplo3rment,  or  with 
the  conditions  of  labour,  of  any  person,  and  the  expression  "  workmen  **  means 
the  last-mentioned  Act,  the  words  **  between  employers  and  workmen  "  shall 
all  persons  employed  in  trade  or  industry,  whether  or  not  in  the  employment 
of  the  employer  with  whom  a  trade  dispute  arises;  and,  in  section  three  of 
be  repealed.  [2l8t  December  1906.] 

StAte  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 
The  condition  of  business  in  England,  which  had  grown  steadily 
worse  from  1899-1900  to  1904,  has  been  improving  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  1906  was  a  good  average  year.  The  proportion 
of  unemployed  unionists,  which  had  risen  to  6.5  percent  in  1904 
fell  to  5.4  percent  in  1905  and  4.1  percent  in  1906^  and  the 
upward  tendency  of  wages  which  began  in  the  second  half  of 
1905  continued  throughout  1906.  The  level  of  prices  was  higher 
in  1906  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  decade,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  growing  prosperity  there  were  more  wage  earners  involved 
in  labor  disputes  than  for  many  years. 


Mean  per-  '^ 

"Estimated 

Number  of  H  Index  num- 

oentage  of 

increase  (+)  wage  workers  ber  of  wbole- 

trade  unions 

or  decrease 

involved  in 

sale  prices 

members  un- 

(—)in 

disputes. 

(1900-100) 

employed  at 

weekly 

end  of  each 

wages 

month. 

(£l=f6) 

3.4 

+  $130,760 

198,190 

88.2 

3.5 

+     152,470 

230.267 

90.1 

3.0 

+     402,860 

253,907 

93.2 

2.4 

+    "449,080 

180.217 

92.3 

2.9 

+  1,033.860 

188.538 

100.0 

3.8 

—     389,510 

179,546 

96.0 

4.4 

—     364,325 

256.667 

96.5 

5.1 

—     192,785 

116.901 

96.9 

6.5 

—     196,390 

87,208 

98.3 

6.4 

—       20,435 

93.503 

•             97. 

4.1 

+     277.730 

215,446 

100.5 

Year. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Unemployment  in  France,  1901. 
At  the  census  of  occupations  taken  in  France  in  March,  1901, 
there  were  reported  314,530  unemployed  wage  earners,  consti- 
tuting about  three  percent  of  the  entire  number  of  employees. 
These  figures  do  not  include  persons  carrying  on  manufacturing 
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at  home,  nor  persons  employed  at  casual  or  irregular  labor,  but 
only  those  who  usually  have  regular  work  and  on  the  day  of  the 
census  were  without  employment.  Those  who  on  that  day  were 
employed  at  some  other  occupation  than  their  regular  trade  or 
profession  were  not  included  among  the  unemployed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  figures  for  each  of  the  census  years  1896 
and  1901: 

NtTlCBER  OF  NUICBXB  PSB  CBNT. 

UNEMFLO-nCD.  XTNKMPLOYSD. 


OcciTPATiON.  1901.  1896.  1901.  1896.  1901     1896. 

Occupation  not  spedfled...  18.337  30.512  10.647  8.934  58.1  29.3 

Fishing 30,689  24,609  870  630  2.8  2.6 

Forestry 32,016  38,477  538  687  1.7  1.9 

Agriculture  and  stock  rais'g  2.903.807  3.261.079  46.639  37.244  1.3  1.1 

Mining 190.281  155.581  877  1.329  0.5  0.9 

Quarrying 60.686  55,340  909  554  1.9  10.0 

Industries  not  specified 7,811  6,778  3.721  1.700  47.6  2.5 

Food  products 287.968  274.740  9.534  8.436  3.3  3.1 

Chemicals 102.339  77.023  .438  401  0.4  0.5 

Rubber,  paper 66.309  54.283  1,115  1.076  1.7  2.0 

Printing 87.549  71.092  3,340  3.126  3.8  4.4 

Textiles 653,760  637,471  16,996  14.889  2.6  2.3 

Clothing 490,960  430.171  32,051  29.472  6.5  6.9 

Straw,  feathers  and  hair. . .  18.195  15,974  831  466  4.6  2.9 

Skins  and  hides 163.036  168,980  6.973  8.000  4.3  4.7 

Woodworking 376.682  334,081  19,405  16,576  5.2  5.0 

Metal  working 75,420  55,717  235  102  3.1  1.8 

Common  metals 519.206  415.936  23,823  16.931  4.6  4.1 

Precious  metals 23,361  20.428  945  1.169  4.1  5.7 

Lapidary  work 2.400  2,035  68  56  0.3  0.3 

Stone  working 33,415  29.373  4.027  3,290  12.1  11.2 

Excavation,  construction..  377,575  342.596  28.511  23,882  0.8  0.7 

Pottery  and  glass 146,195  139,211  1.644  1.736  1.1  1.3 

Transfer 314.590  273,065  33,612  29.491  10.6  10.8 

Transportation 431,825  351.741  9,443  7.701  2.2  2.2 

Diverse  trade 701,135  601.108  32,635  25,750  4.7  4.3 

For*n  comm'ce,  agenc's,  etc.  21.356  21,754  545  398  2.6  1.8 

Banks,  hisurance,  etc 51,566  41.806  383  351  7.4  8.3 

Uberal  professions 206,760  164,624  4.456  3.512  2.2  2.1 

Personal  servioe 24.203  20.483  1,472  1,195  6.1  5.8 

Domestic  service 956,195  779,380  17,791  17,198  1.9  2.2 

PubUc  and  general  service..  1,221,216  1.159,036  38  375  tO.O  fO.O 

PubUc  hidustries 76,353  56.460  18  218  fO.O  tO.O 


Total 10,673.195     10.099,944       314,530       266,875         2.94     2.42 


t  I^ae  thjm  one-teath  of  one  per  eent. 

Recent  Derelopment  of  Labor  Regulations  in  Ooyemment  Contract  Work  in 

Austria. 

The  official  journal  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
Soziale  Rundschau,  December,  1906,  contains  an  article  under 
the  above-mentioned  title  bringing  down  to  date  its  special  report 
of  1900  on  the  subject.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  questions 
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of  wagee  and  hours  are  seldom  included  in  such  r^ulations, 
whereas  particular  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  and  health 
of  workmen  employed.  The  protection  of  citizen  labor  against 
immigrants  is  usually  sought ;  thus  the  contracts  let  by  the  Navy 
Department  forbid  the  employment  of  alien  workmen  except 
when  native  workmen  can  not  be  secured  save  at  excessive  wagee. 
Similarly,  only  citizens  may  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  government  railways  and  wherever  possible  residents  of  the 
province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  a  strike  on  public  contract  work 
have  been  considered  by  the  State  Council  of  Labor  and  decided 
as  follows : 

If  a  contractor  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  contract  within 
the  time  limit  agreed  upon,  he  may  be  relieved  of  the  consequences 
only  if  he  proves  that  the  strike  broke  out  or  continues  through 
no  fault  of  his.  This  proof  must  regularly  be  produced  through 
the  testimony  of  the  government  industrial  inspector.  Should 
a  strike  for  an  advance  in  wages  succeed,  the  government  is  not 
bound  to  alter  the  contract  price  of  the  work.  If  the  contractor 
had  the  right  to  ask  for  a  compensation  for  a  raise  in  wages,  the 
government  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  final  amount  to  be  paid, 
and,  besides,  the  contractor  would  not  have  any  reason  to  refuse 
a  demand  for  a  raise  in  wages,  as  long  as  he  would  not  have  to 
bear  the  cost 

While,  as  remarked,  it  is  not  usual  to  fix  the  wages  of  laborers 
employed  on  public  contract  work,  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Thus,  the  city  of  Briinn  requires  contractors  to 
pay  the  prevailing  local  wages.  The  Council  of  Labor  in  June, 
1903,  adopted  the  following  resolution  as  an  expression  of  policy^: 
Bidders  must  give  precise  data  of  the  wages  they  expect  to  pay, 
and  indicated  rates  are  the  minimum  they  are  bound  to  pay. 
The  rates  of  wages  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
total  amount  of  the  bid,  and,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
bidder  offering  the  highest  wages  should  be  preferred.  Where 
there  are  established  local  rates  of  wages,  bids  including  lower 
rates  muat  not  be  considered.  Wages  fixed  by  trade  agreement 
or  any  other  understanding  between  employers'  and  workmens' 
oi^ganizations  must  be  considered  as  usual  local  wages. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Ceiuras  BuUetin  No.  66:  Child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  bvV.  A.  Hill, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Wa«hiiigton, 
1906,  21  pages. 

Census  Bulletin  No.  69:  Child  labor  in  the  United  States;  based  on  unpub- 
lished information  derived  from  the  schedules  of  the  twelfth  census.  Bj 
Jos.  A.  Hill  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  1907,  200  pages. 

CoNiracnouT. 
Twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  the  year 

ended  November  30,  1906.    Wm.  H.  Scoville,  commissioner,  Hartford,  1906, 

pages  303+91. 

Contents:  Introduction  and  abstract  of  former  reports,  16  pages;  Part  I, 
new  factory  construction,  pages  17-62;  11,  industrial  opportunities,  pages 
63-146;  m,  statistics  of  manufactures,  pages  147-204;  IV,  operation  of  free 
public  employment  bureaus  in  Connecticut,  pages  205-218;  V,  directory  of 
labor  organizations,  pages  219-240;  VI,  operation  of  law  concerning  tenement- 
houses,  pages  241-248;  VII,  strikes  and  lockouts,  pages  249-303;  Appendix, 
labor  laws  of  Connecticut,  pages  1-91. 

Inhiaiva. 
Fifth  biennial  report  of  tiie  Indisma  Labor  Cammissioii,  19<UMt.    L.  P.  MieCdr- 
mack,  Chas.  F.  Woemei:,  commissionars.    Indianapolis,  1906,  .152  pages. 

This  CommiBsion  is  aimilar  to  twarch  of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  other 
states,  and  its  report  relates  to  its  activity  in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

Iowa. 
Twelfth  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  the  state  of  Iowa . .  for 
the  year  1905.    Edward  D.  Brigham,  commissioner.    Des  Moines,  1907,  272 
pages. 

Contents:  Factory  inspection,  pages  5-41;  graded  wages  and  salaries,  pages 
42-110;  new  industries  for  Iowa,  pages  111-140;  immigration,  pages  141- 
165;  social  statistics  of  individual  wage-earners,  pages  166-200;  railroad 
employees,  pages  201-215;  statistics  of  manufactures,  pages  216-260;  the 
canning  industry  of  Iowa,  pages  260-9. 

Maine. 
Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  and  labor  statistics  for 
the  state  of  Maine,  1906.    S.  W.  Matthews,  commissioner.    Augusta,  1907, 
221  pages. 

Contents:  Factories  and  mills  built  in  1906  (5  pages);  labor  unions  (71 
pages) ;  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Maine,  compiled  by  the  U.  8.  Census 
Bureau  (18  pages);  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Maine  (53  pages); 
Maine  forests  (17  pages);  Maine  railroads  (10  pages);  report  of  the  in- 
spector of  factories,  workshops,  mines  and  quarries   (17  pages). 

MASSAOHUflBTTB. 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  district  police  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1906,  including  the  inspection  and  detective  departments.    Jos. 
E.  Shaw,  chief.    Boston,  1907,  127  pages. 
The  number  of  factories  inspected  was  14,569  employing  618,764  operatives, 

of  whom  17,747  were  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Austria. 
Arbeiterverh&ltnisBe  im  Ostrau-Karwiner  Steinkoklenreviere.  .dargestellt  vom 
K.  K.  ArbeitB'Btatistischen  Amte  im  Handelsmmisterium.     II  Teil;  Lebens- 
und   Wohnungaverhaitnisse.     Vienna,    1906,   pages  xxxi+109+237,   quarto 
(paper  bound). 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor's  report  on  labor 
conditions  in  the  large  coal  mining  district  of  Ostrau-Karwin.  The  first 
volume,  published  in  1004,  described  the  working  conditions  —  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  etc.,  while  the  present  report  is  concerned  with  the  home  life  of  the 
miners^ their  families,  property,  dwellings,  living  expenses,  etc. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  1905  (Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in 
Oesterreich  wilhrend  des  Jahres  1905 ;  Herausgegeben  vom  K.  K,  Arbeits- ' 
statistischen  Amte  im  Handelsministerium,  Wien,  1906,  419  pages   (paper 
covers). 

Belgium. 

Monographies  industrielles :  XIV,  Fabrication  et  mise  en  oeuvre  du  papier  et 
du  carton.    Bruxelles,  1906,  200  pages,  illustrated  (paper  covers). 

The  Belgium  bureau  of  labor  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs describing  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  in  their  eco- 
nomic, technical  and  commercial  aspects.  The  above-mentioned  volume,  which 
is  the  third  issued,  treats  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  goods  and 
is  illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions  of  important  factories,  machine 
drawings,  etc.  The  economic  significance  of  the  industry  is  described  in  an 
introductory  chapter,  which  includes  statistics  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc., 
of  the  workmen  employed. 

Rapports  annuels  de  inspection  du  travail;    lime  ann§e,   1905.     Office  du 
travail,  Ministdre  de  Tindustrie  et  du  travail,  Bruxelles,  1906,  343  pages. 
A  collection  of  reports  from  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  nine  districts, 

together  with  a  general  report  on  medical  inspection  in  factories. 

Canada. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906.    W.  L. 
Mackenzie   King,   Deputy  Minister   of   Labour.     Ottawa,    1907,    127   pages 
(paper  bound). 

As  the  main  body  of  information  published  by  the  Department  is  printed 
in  the  monthly  Labour  Gazette  and  special  reports,  the  regular  annual  report 
is  mainly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Department's  operations,  discussed 
under  the  following  heads:  The  Labour  Gazette;  conciliation  and  arbitration; 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
March,  1900;  the  administration  of  the  Railway  Labor  Disputes  Act;  the 
protection  of  labor  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway;  action  of  the  Department  of  Labour  in  reference  to  false 
representation  to  induce  or  deter  immigration;  the  administration  of  the 
Alien  Labor  Laws;  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year 
1905-06;  industrial  accidents  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1906-^6;  the 
library  of  the  Department;  the  circulation  of  the  Labour  Gazette;  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Labour  Gazette  and  other  publications  of  the  Department; 
inquiries,  correspondence  and  other  work  of  the  Department;  revenue  and 
expenditure. 
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France. 
The  statistical  year-book  of  France   {Ann&aire  Statistique,  1905)   oontains 
the  following  figures  in  relation  to  factory  inspection  in  the  past  decade: 


Years. 


1894. 
1805. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


EsUblisb- 

Inspect-  meots  sub-, 

E7>.i»^1^«»^fl 

Prosecu- 

Amount 

ore. 

Jectto     -*"*'-J'--    diBoovered. 

tions. 

of  fines. 

inspection. 

107 

267.906 

2,454,943 

$6,018 

704 

84,673 

106 

286,763 

2,622,135 

10,635 

1,332 

8.290 

105 

296,797 

2,673.314 

13,837 

1,612 

10,700 

106 

290,305 

2,591.288 

9,156 

1,264 

7.900 

106 

299,468 

2,633.570 

6,033 

1,352 

5.725 

105 

309,676 

2.715.569 

11,607 

1,837 

9.100 

105 

309,377 

2,802.006 

11.370 

2,776 

16,050 

105 

327.703 

2.865.832 

20,829 

2.836 

17,750 

121 

322,289 

2.855.369 

16,374 

2,478 

16.000 

121 

628,703 

3.550.829 

22.648 

2.980 

18,450 

121 

■  ■=  s 

508.849 

3,662.167 

21.066 

3.233 

16,675 

Italy. 

Le  Organizzazioni  di  lavoratori  in  Italia.  Federazioni  di  Mestiere.  1.  La 
Federazione  del  Capellai.  Pages  155  (paper).  2.  La  Federazione  Edilizia. 
Pages  71  (paper).  Publicazioni  delP  Ufficio  del  Lavoro  Serie  B-K  10  and  11, 
Roma,  1906. 

The  first  two  of  a  series  of  reports  by  the  Italian  bureau  of  labor,  on 
workmen's  organizations.  The  first  deals  with  the  hat  and  cap  makers' 
unions,  and  the  second  with  the  organizations  of  the  building  trades. 

Dati  statistic!  sul  mercato  del  lavoro  in  agricoltura  nel  1905.  Publicazioni 
dell'  Uflicio  del  Lavoro,  Serie  B-N  13.    Roma,  1906,  83  pages  (paper  covers). 

A  statistical  account  of  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  with  regard  to 
wages,  hours,  division  of  labor  and  condition  of  women  and  children. 

Inchiesta  sul  lavoro  notturno  dei  fornai.  Publicazioni  dell'  Ufficio  del  Lavoro, 
Serie  B-N  14.     Roma,  1906,  pages  106  (paper). 

An  investigation  concerning  the  night  work  of  bakers,  with  an  account  of 
foreign  legislation. 

Le  oorrenti  periodiche  di  migrazione  interna  in  Italia  durante  11  1906.  Pub- 
licazioni deir  UflScio  del  Lavoro,  Serie  B-N  16.  Roma,  1907,  pages  366 
(paper  covers). 
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APPENDIX. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

I.  Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  October-December,  1900. 
n.  Children's  employment  certlflcates  issued  in  October.  November  and  December. 
m.  Liceoses  Issued  for  manufacturing  in  tenements. 
IV.  Aoddeots  reported  in  factories  and  quarries,  October-December: 
(a).  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured, 
(b).  Causes  and  consequences  of  injuries. 
Y.  Number  and  percentage  of  unemployed  members  of  representative  trade  unions . 

July-December. 
VI.  Causes  of  idleness. 

VII.  Idleness  in  New  Yorlc  City  at  the  end  of  December. 
▼m.  Growth  of  organized  labor  in  New  York  cities,  1897-1906. 
IX.  Membership  and  idleness  in  trade  unions  in  each  county,  September.  1906. 
Z.  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  October-December: 
(a).  Destination, 
(b).  Race  or  country  of  origin. 
XI.  Occupations  of  aliens  admitted  in  year  ending  June,  1906. 
XII.  Building  operations  in  New  York  City,  October-December. 
Xm.  Building  operations  in  BulTalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  I.— Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 


Regular  Inspections: 

Factories  in  separate  buildings. 

Tenant  factories 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Mines  or  quarries 

Tenant  factory  buildings 

Tfenement  buildings  (licensed). 


Tout. 


FonRTH  Quarter,  1000. 


Oct. 

1.284 

1.439 

159 

979 


Nov. 

1,329 

1.970 

106 

403 


Dec.      Total. 


1,177 

1.759 

159 

244 


3,790 

5,168 

484 

1.626 


Fourth 

Quarter. 

1905. 


8.226 

781 


Special     inspections   (factories,    laundries 
bakeries) 


Investigations: 

Accidents 

Applications  for  license 256 

Complaints 92 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments) 2 .  764 

On  special  orders 65 


11 
24 

11 

19 

11 
54      . 

101 

125 

247 

473 

*m 

3.997 

4.004 

3.605 

11,606 

9,007 

= 

== 

==== 

sssssssss      s 

211 

120 

108 

439 

« 

336 

59 

2,397 

110 


66 

3.099 

35 


217 

8.260 

210 


57 

1.315 

193 

1.080 


Total. 


3.177       2.902       3.498       9,577 


2.645 


Observations — ^Tenement    buildings    (unli- 
censed)  

Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (|100) 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (|95) 

Articles  in  bakeries  (|114) 

Unsafe  machinery  (|81) 

Scaffolding  (i  19) 


Total. 


Prosecutions  begun 

Days  or  parts  of  days  on  court  work. 
Days  consumed  by  illness  or  travel . 
Dajrs  absent  by  leave  or  vacation. . . 


113 


48 


127 


33 

1 


371 


81 

44 

37f 

58 

43i 


73 

34 
67* 
29 
125 


55 


611 


29  98 

25  106 

1  4 


1 


209 


21  99 

44  130i 

78*  105* 

25  193* 


29 


29 


*No  record.        **Licensed  and  unlicensed  apartments  inspected — 79. 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPBCTION. 

Table  II. — Nnmber  of  Cliil<vM*s  Empfoynieat  CertiflcatM  Issued  by  Boards  of  Health  io 
First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 


Cnr. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough 

Manhattan  Borough 

Queens  Borough 

Richmond  Borough 

Total— New  York  City. 

BuflAlo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Troy 

Utica 

Yookers 

Schenectady 


Fourth  QuAsncB,  1906. 


Fourth 


.  QUABTEB, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1906. 

194 

132 

86 

411 

190 

161 

80 

52 

293 

245 

1.258 

844 

578 

2.680 

2,417 

64 

46 

20 

130 

118 

15 

13 

8 

36 

34 

1,692 

1.116 

743 

♦3,650 

♦3.004 

. 

sas=s 

==sss= 

108 

76 

50 

234 

145 

64 

57 

42 

168 

149 

65 

59 

54 

178 

138 

21 

19 

9 

49 

32 

37 

28 

12 

77 

31 

34 

13 

43 

90 

70 

5 

18 

4 

27 

21 

32 

15 

16 

62 

4 

♦Includes  "mercantile"  as  well  as  "maaul^turing"  certificates. 
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BURBAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPBCTION 
TaUe  III. — LIcMisas  for  Tenement  Mannfectures. 

FOUBIH  QUABTBB,  1906. 


9New 
York 
City. 

AppUcatioos  pending  September  30, 1906 79 . 

Applications  recdved 880 

Total 469 


Remain- 
der of 
Stote. 


(1)  AppUcatlons  for  dwellings  with- 
out  dear  record  from  local  health 
or  tenement-house  authorities 
and  therefore 

(2)  Applications  for  dweUings  with 
dear  record  from  health  and 
teDement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  Inspeetor 
and 

(3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings 
investigated  by  factory  inspector 
and 

Applications  lefusedt  in  class  1  with 
subsequent  report  of  compliance 
with  orders  of  health  of  tenement- 
house  authorities,  Investigated  by 
factory  inspector  and 

Applications  refusedf  in  dasses  2  or 
3,  subsequently  re-investigated 
and 


refused 


granted 
refused 
standing* 

gianted 
refused 


granted 
refused 

tt 


Total  applications  granted 

Total  applications  refused  (net!) . 

Total  applications  standmg* 

Applications  cancelled  by  applicants 

Applications  duplicated 

Applications  pending  Dec.  31, 190a 


licensBB  cancelled  at  request  of  applicants . 
licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions .  . 


73 


granted  280 

refused  32 

standing*  16 


124 
32 


143 
122 


501 

160 

16 

9 

1 

92 

12 


Total. 


79 


462 


73 


Total 

Oct.l, 

1904,  to 

Dec.  31, 

1906. 

8.199 

8,199 


12 


1,738 


230 

3,779 

32 

1,370 

16 

196 

7 

684 

2 

167 

2 

124 

766 

32 

364 

143 

1.144 

122 

732 

604 

6.823 

160 

1.366 

16 

197 

9 

196 

1 

26 

92 

92 

116 

4 


Net  increase  hi  outstanding  licenses 489 

licoQses  outstanding  September  30, 1906 6. 261 


lieenses  outstanding  December  31 .  1906 . 


6.760 


461 


464 


492 
6.712 

6.204 

~4 


6,204 


*Thflie  are  cases  in  which  hivestigation  diowed  no  woric  being  done  or  Ukely  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  Inves- 
tigaUon. 

tin  present  or  previous  quarters. 

Hbe  number  of  buildings  held  to  be  bdow  the  requirements  for  licensing  was  1 ,626  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  quarter.  Of  this  number,  160  upon  re-appUcation  and  after  re-Inspection 
obtained  licenses,  leaving  1,366  as  the  net  number  of  reje^ed  applications.    •; 
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TABLE  IV.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES,  OCTOBER— DECEMBER: 

(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured. 


[n.  e.  s.= 


CAUSE. 
sNot  elsewhere  spedfled.] 


Under 

16 
years. 


16-18 
years. 


18 
years 

+ 


Age 

not 
stated, 


Male. 


Fern. 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (.engines,  dynamos,  flywheds) . 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery  and 
apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and    conveying   apparatus, 
n.  e.  8 

Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers 

Jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calendars  etc 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying. 

Printing  presses 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers,  knitting  machines 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  steam  hammers 

Shears 

Hollers 

Other 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  etc 

Struck    by    fragments    of    polishing 
wheels 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  etc 

Machinery  not  elsewhere  specified .  . . 


10 
1 


11 


11 
3 


8 

20 

5 


42 
16 


10 


41 
9 
08 
12 
22 
86 


81 
34 

233 
59 

167 
34 
32 

17 
2 
1 

25 

10 
58 
52 
21 

8 
18 
11 
19 
35 
15 

5 
22 

165 
87 
7 
28 
34 
27 
34 

143 

46 

28 
20 
11 
75 


44 
9 

HI 
13 
23 

101 


99 
35 

240 
60 

182 
37 
33 
18 
2 
1 
31 

12 
66 

74 


8 
19 
15 
19 
44 
19 

8 
25 

214 

104 

7 

31 

35 

32 

35 

152 

52 

34 
23 
14 
87 


44 

9 

101 

12 

22 

96 


95 

35 

238 

60 

182 

37 

33 

18 

2 

1 


12 
65 
51 
26 

6 
18 
10 

6 
28 

9 

5 
24 

170 

102 

7 

31 

35 

31 

35 

144 

52 

34 
23 
11 
81 


Total . 


37 


Heat  and  Electrictit. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.). . . 

Explosion  and  i^ltion  of  gases 

Explosion  of  bouers  and  steam-pipes. . . 
Other    injuries   from    steam    and    hot 

liquids 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metal 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal. . 
Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids, 

etc.).  . 


213 


1.932 


14 


2,196 


2.031 


Electricity 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s. . 


19 
6 
17 

46 

16 

3 

108 

15 
53 
74 


Total . 


357 


372 


21 

21 

6 

6 

19 

18 

46 

45 

17 

17 

5 

5 

113 

112 

15 

15 

54 

53 

76 

74 

366 
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TABLE  IV— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES,  OCTOBER— DECEMBER— Contittued: 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Peraons  Injured. 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  8.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

16—18 
years. 

18 
years 

Age 

not 

stated. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Fall  of  Person. 
FaQ  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines, 
^  etc 

.... 

1 
1 

3 

1 
5 
1 
4 

67 

38 
65 
30 
16 
19 
30 
28 
76 

.... 

1 

68 

38 
66 
31 
19 
20 
36 
30 
82 

58 

38 
66 
31 
19 
20 
26 
26 
80 

FaU  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

Fall  in  hoistway.  shaft,  etc 

1 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  levd  by  supping 

10 

Fall  on  lerel  by  tripping 

4 

All  others 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

17 

349 

2 

369 

362 

17 

Injitrsd  bt  Wbiohtb. 
Falling  pile  of  material 

1 
"■4 

*'i 

2 

.... 

7 

"4 
1 

44 

67 

200 

66 
11 

67 
49 
29 

139 
46 
63 

166 

20 

.... 
.... 

46 

67 

206 

66 
12 

69 
49 
30 

147 
46 
67 

166 

20 

46 

67 

204 

66 
12 

69 
49 
30 

147 
46 
67 

166 

20 

Falling  walls,  doors,  and  other  objects  . . 
Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person 
P"  iniured 

1 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 
jured persons  were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

FaU  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit . . 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber  and  other  materials 

: : : : 

sification 

' 

Total 

21 

964 

2 

977 

976 

1 

Fltino  Objxctb. 

Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  flying  objects 

.... 

2 
*    1 

128 
66 

130 
66 

130 
66 

. 

Total 

3 

4 

183 

186 

186 

1 

1 

Vehicles  and  Aociobntb  Caubbd  bt 
^-  AifncALa. 

91 

96 

96 

1 

MiaCELLANEOUS. 

Hand  tools  (hanuners,  wrenches,  files, 
V-  etc.) 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 
6 
3 

102 
44 

44 

67 

9 

69 

69 

1 
"3 

109 
46 

46 

70 
10 
75 
66 

109 
46 

46 

70 
10 
66 
66 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembUng, 
•  n«  e.  8.. 

.... 

Hand  caught  on  nail,  sharp  wire,  sharp 
Y^  DToiection.  etc 

Hand  cut  on  glass. .......  r . 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc. 
All  nthfT  caiUKfl 

i 

1 

9 

Total 

2 

20 

394 

4 

420 

411 

9 

46 

286 

4,260           2.*) 

4.616 

"iTJir 

200 
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TABLE  IV—CorOinued:  (b)  CausM  and  Retnlts  of  Accidents 


1 
1 

Tkmpobart 

CAUSE, 
[.n  e.  s.^Not  elsewhere  spedfled.l 

II 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mbghanical  Powbr. 
IVansmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  djmamos,  fly  wheels,  etc.) 

Air  fans,  (fteftm  pumpfl,  etc ,...,- 

44 
9 

111 
13 
23 

101 

99 

35 

240 

60 

182 
37 
33 
18 
2 
1 
31 

12 
66 
74 
28 

8 
19 
15 
19 

44 

19 

8 

25 

214 

104 

7 

31 

35 

32 

35 

152 

62 
34 
23 

14 
87 

12 

1 

6 

3 

10 

2 

1 

21 

3 
3 

12 
1 

29 
5 
5 
4 

4 
1 
6 
2 
1 
9 

24 
16 
49 
11 

4 
2 

Geftring .' ......  T. ..'.  '. 

34 
3 
3 

16 

11 

2 

37 

4 

41 

8 
2 
5 

i 

2 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

1 

Belts  and  pulleys 

8 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

1 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

3 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e .  s 

Locomotives  and  trains 

10 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers 

Jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

::::::  ::.:-- 

Other  wood  workiiifir  machines 

8 

11 

1 

7 
9 

1 

Barkers 

Paper  catting,  stitching  and  staying  machines 

Printing  presses 

17 

18 

7 

3 
6 
2 
2 

11 
1 



3 

32 
26 

1 

is 

6 
2 

2 
3 

Textile  machinery: 

Carding  machines .    . 

1 

i 

6 
2 
7 

6 
6 
1 
6 

20 
19 
4 
6 
6 
5 
1 
18 

10 

4 
6 

1 
22 

Spinning  machines 

1 
6 

3 

1 
2 
2 

11 
8 

1 

Jjoom?. ,.,----    ,  -  .    

1 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  textile  ma- 
chinery ,.,.,.,       

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines.  . ,  .  r 

1 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

3 

Screw  machines     ^    .    .    .               

Lathes 

io 

3 

5 

8 

31 

16 

4 
8 

4 
18 

2 

1 
i 

1 
5 
3 
6 
23 

2 
3 
2 

Drop  and  steam  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

1 

Others 

1 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels 

Other 

Machines  used  Ui  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 
ments, etc .    . 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 

6 

1 

Total 

2,196 

420 

11 

290 

237 

32 

"^fll      Heat  and  Elbctricitt. 
Ezpiosives  (powder  dynamite  etc  )        

21 

6 

19 

46 

17 

5 

113 

15 

54 

76 

2 

ExDlosion  and  if  nition  of  eases 

6 
10 
41 
13 

4 
89 
12 
30 
62 

Explosion  of  boQers  and  steam  pipes 

2 

1 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  llaiiids 

Caustics .    [".".".".". 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  Uquids  or  caustics) 

Fire  and  heat  n  e  s 

Total 

372 



267 

2 

2 



1 

*One  not  an  employee. 
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Dn&BUEMBNT. 

i 

ii 

1 

O 

1 

LOSS  OF  ONE 

OR   BOTH — 

t 

o 

< 

-a 

1 

2 
1 

MS 

1 

1 

•a  3 

1- 

d 

i 

3 

3 

1 

30 
4 
57 
12 
16 
78 

65 

lis 

31 

7 
10 

4 

1 

13 

1 

4 
8 

14 

6 

44 

16 

26 

4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

8 

9 

17 

8 

2 

1 
2 

7 

4 

35 

1 

1 

9 
4 

40 

1 

6 

5 

10 

19 

21 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

2 

•1 

1 
6 

1 

2 

12 

1 

6 

1 
12 

J 

5 

69 

14 

23 

7 

2 

9 

4 
2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

3 

16 

1 

9 
7 

1 

33 
7 

9 
2 

3 

1 

8 
1 

i 

1 


"*  i7 

2 

61 
13 
22 

7 

5 

1 

2 

6 
8 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

21 

I 
48 

41 
14 

3 
12 
11 
18 

31 

17 

5 

15 

68 
65 
5 
20 
18 
13 
24 
91 

37 
27 
18 

5 

61 

8 

8 

6 

11 

4 

2 

4 
2 

8 
5 
2 

1 

7 
2 
2 
8 

104 
15 

1 
7 

12 

6 

.33 

10 

4 
4 

5 
15 

1 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 
3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

' 

1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

4 
9 

1 

1 

5 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

42 
24 

1 
3 
9 
7 
5 
28 

5 
3 

1 

2 
10 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

2 

2 

2 
6 

2 

8 

103 

12 

1 

7 

8 

12 

2 

28 

9 
2 
3 

4 
10 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

4 
2 

1 
8 

4 

14 

2 

2 
1 

i 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
4 

2 

1 

1 

r 

1 

2 

1>          10 

S 

1 

1 

W       160 

72 

1.286 

341 

8 

9 

434 

1 

14 

57 

523 

46 

1 

5 

7 
6 
15 
42 
14 
4 
94 
12 
44 
68 

4 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
2 
3 
1 
19 
2 
1 
7 

1 

1 
1 

2 

i 

1 

5 

1 

'/,'.. .J            4 

10 

1 

1 

2 

7 

6 

1 

22 

12 

306 

40 

2 



1 

4 



3 

10 

16 
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TABLE  IV.— <b)  Causes  and  Results  of  Accidents  in  Factories 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.sNot  elsewhere  specified .] 


2 


Temporary 


9 


2 


I 

OQ 


Faix  of  Person. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

Fall  in  hoistway.  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  slippUig 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

All  others 

Total 

Injxtrsd  bt  Weights. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.) .  . 
Falling  of  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.) 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  persons  were 

at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

Loading  or  unloading 

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  classification 

Total 

Flying  Objects. 

Struck  in  eye  bv  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc 

Other  Injuries  from  flying  objects 

Total 

Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  by  Animals.  . . 

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc.). . 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s 

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc 

Hand  cut  on  glass 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

All  other  causes 

Total 

Grand  Total 


26 


46 
67 
t206 
65 
12 


4Q 

30 
147 

45 

t67 

tl56 

20 


977 


130 
56 


218 


186 


06 


19 


23 


109 
45 
45 
70 
10 
75 
66 


420 


88 


4,616 


794 


288 


35 


58> 


16 
22 
75 
30 
1 

27 
17 
17 
39 
14 
26 
54 
4 


88 


342 


36 
3 


39 


115 


569 


30 

10 

8 

1 


60 


751 


7 
6 
8 
2 


49 


1 
1 

11 
5 
5 

10 


13 
134 


tincludes  one,  nature  of  injury  not  reported. 
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juid  Qnarric* 

October  1 

— DecembM-  31, 

1906.— 

Concluded, 

DlSABI^ACEKrr. 

|1 

1 

|l 

^ 

3 

LOSS 

OF  ONE  OR  BOTH — 

§3 

S 

o 

3 

1 

1 

MS 

1 

1 

1 

7 
5 
5 
6 

1 
4 
8 
4 
6 

17 
11 
17 
11 

7 

2 

2 

21 

1 
2 
3 

2 

2 
3 

40 
83 
40 
27 
11 
10 
34 
26 
73 

8 
3 
2 
2 
2 

3 

1 
2 

i 

2 
2 

1 
1 

3 
2 

4 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
5 

2 

4 
6 

2 

46 

03 

13 

321 

15 

1 

1 

13 

9 

5?4 

- 

4 

12 

22 

2 

2 

7 
3 
9 

1 

4: 

lO 
3 

1 
2 
2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
3 

1 
4 
5 

38 

65 

181 

63 

11 

61 
43 
27 

122 
38 
61 

140 
15 

1 
6 

14 

1 

2 

1 

1 
5 
1 

3 
5 

9 
1 

4 

4 
2 

4 
9 

2 

3 

1 

3 
2 

4 
2 
3 
9 

1 
2 
6 
3 

1 

5 

3 

2 

4::;: 

2 

3! 

io 

9 
2 
2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

3 
2 

i 

16, ...  . 
3l 

7 

1 
1 

3! 

4 

8 

12 

si 

1 

60 

34 

25 

855 

48 

1 

36 

11 

15 

63i 

2 
2 

65 

4 

69 

94 
54 

28 

7 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 

2 

4 
IS 

148 

28 

1 

7 

2 

10 

= 

2 

88 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 



== 

5 
4 
2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

16 

100 
38 
39 
67 
9 
75 
56 

3 

1 
6 

1 
1 

5 
3 

1 
1 

6 
6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

38 

17 

2 

3 

5 

2                « 

77 

384 

12 

9 

4 

« 

19 

6)            24 

1 
171, 

411 

270 

3,388 

488 

11 

9 

483 

13 

43 

92 

651          { 
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table  v.--numbbr  of  unemployed  members  of 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Unioiui. 


Mkmbbrh  Rbpobtino. 


July.       Aug.      Sept.       Oct.       Not. 


t.  Boildiiic,  Stone  WorUnc,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  ftnd  paying  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

3.  Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  ToxtllM 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

•  Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

TextUes 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbnttdiiig. . 

Iron  and  steiel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel. 
Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furnltiiro 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

13.  Steam  Engine  Men 

13.  Mlacellancous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Barbering 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  trades 

Total 


54 

2 

47 
5 

38 

26 
2 
5 

4 
1 

18 

11 
3 
2 
2 

36 

22 
3 
1 

3 

10 

13 

7 
5 

3 

6 

8 

6 
2 


195 


30,567 

2.153 

25.670 

2.835 

17.338 
6.278 
4.f 
3,506 
1.364 
1,700 

8.119 

5.406 
008 

1,300 
415 

8.678 

7.570 

407 

602 

6,817 

3,193 

4.005 

1,610 
2,405 

1,487 

3,433 

3,795 

2,601 
104 

3.339 

3.548 

3.473 
617 
750 
255 
607 
343 


30,471 

2,160 

25,476 

2,835 

17.305 

6,355 
4,350 
3,504 
1,371 
1,725 

7,957 

5.300 

042 

1,300, 

416, 

8,933' 

7,7801 
504, 
630 

6,833 

3,313 

4,1KM 

1.605 
2.400 

1.510 

3,438 

3,833 

2,620 

104 

3,333 

3,063 

3,458 
603i 

7401 
240 
625 
351 


94,571 


94,330 


39,817 

1,160 

25,011 

2.737 

17,391 

6,306 
4,350 
3,584 
1,261 
1,800 

8,343 
6,466 

005 
1.475 

417 

8,76o 

7,606 
611 
644 

6,883 

3,358 

4,309 

1,701 
2,618 

1,513 

3,433 

2,659 

2,464 
106 

3,3i7 

3,106 

3,503 

614 
740 
230 
671 
338 


94,380 


38^5 

1,160 

24,737 

2.638 

17,399 

6,306 
4,350 
8,612 
1.311 
1,820 

8,144 

6,330 
007 

1,400 
417 

8,839 

7,684 
627, 
628 

6,931 

3,133 

4,311 

1,837 
2,474 

1,347 

3,409 

3,701 

2,617 
184 

3,309 

2,878 

3.437 

600 
774 
208 
625 
311 


93.063 


39,333 

1,171 

26,640 

2,621 

17,343 
6.238 
4.360 
8,524 
1,201 
1.840 

8,145 

6.378 
003 

1,450 
414 

8,871 

7,716 
628 
628 

6,918 

3,166 

4,303 

1,817 
2,485 

1.450 

3,407 

3.743 

2,660 

184 

3,316 

3,853 

3,404 

600 
760 
193 
626 
308 


93,049 
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RBPReseNTATIVB  TRADE  UNIONS.  JOLY- 

-DECEMBER, 

1906. 

NUICBBR   IdLB. 

Pbbcbntaqb  Idle. 

Dkl 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

».362 

1.171 
35.678 
2.533 

3.301 

468 

2.433 

400 

2,114 

465 

1.609 

40 

1 

•   l.90fl 

341 
1.554 

3.086 

202 

1,713 

171 

3.004 

344 

2.474 

186 

5.656 
346 

4.474 
836 

10.8 

21.7 

9.5 

14.1 

6.9 

21.5 
6.3 

1.4 

6.4^       7.3 

29.2      17.4 

6.0        6.9 

0.5|       6.7 

10.3 

29.4 
9.6 
7.4 

19.3 

29.6 
17.4 
33.0 

17.366 
6.205 
4.350 
3.558 
1.3a3 
1,860 

747 
205 
110 
415 
17 

563 

196 
100 
226 

41 

!       796 

;     197 

81 

477 

40 

753 

190 
60 

478 
24 

783 
220 

60 
500 

13 

5.048 
194 

4.250 

592 

12 

4.3 
3.3 
2.5 
11.8 
1.2 
0.0 

5.3 
7.5 
0.0 
0.5 
0.0 

3.5 
3.7 
0.0 
8.7 

3.3 

3.1 
2.3 
6.4 
3.0 
0.0 

3.5 
4.7 
2.7 
0.6 
0.0 

4.0 

4.1 
0.0 
6.1 

4.6 
3.1 
1.9 
13.3 
3.2 
0.0 

8.0 

6.7 
13.8 
11.6 

0.0 

2.8 
3.0 
0.0 
3.1 

4.3 
3.0 
1.4 
13.6 
1.8 
0.0 

9.4 

5.7 

0.1 

32.1 

2.2 

8.8 

3.5 

0.9 

68.2 

4.5 
3.5 
1.1 
14.2 
1.0 
0.0 

8.4 

10.1 

14.5 

0.0 

1.9 

7.5 

2.9 

1.6 

68.2 

39.1 

3.1 
97.7 
16. 6 
0.9 
0.0 

1.213] 

6.429 

020 

1.450 

420 

413 

7 

263 

249 

25 

8 

671 

864 
137 
170 

766 

306 

1 

450 

9 

705 

272 

5 

428 

681 

542 
131 

942 

900 
28 

11.5 

16.6 
3.0 
0.0 

414 

8 

663 

227 

8 

428 

14 

553 

412 

13 

128 

3.4 

•,9I6 

'•IS 

304i 
282 

357 

318 

346 

226 

6.3 

6.3 
2.4 

628 

2Z 

39 

20 

20.4 

6.6S8J 

1.070. 

I,07J 

1.061 

1.097 

995 

906 

15.8 

15.7 

15.5 

15.8 

14.4 

13.3 

3.197 

430 

349 

302 

33S 

317 

411 

13.5 

10.9 

9.0 

7.5 

6.9 

13.9 

4,391 

1,818 
2.473 

32S 

211 

14 

220 

191 
29 

313 

240 
60 

361 

191 
70 

335 

176 
59 

255 

172 
83 

5.6 

14.0 
0.6 

5.5 

12.7 
1.2 

7.2 

13.7 
2.6 

6.1 

10.4 
2.8 

5.5 

9.7 
2.4 

5.9 

9.6 
3.4 

I.4S7 

369 

162 

64 

98 

98 

99 

34.8 

10.7 

4.3 

7.3 

6.8 

6.8 

3,432 

176 

too 

347 

93 

81 

313 

5.1 

3.1 

7.3 

3.7 

2.4 

6.3 

2,741 

2,556 
186 

72 
40 
23 

48 

169 

186 

a 

133 

131 
2 

133 

120 
2 

108 

103 
5 

3.6 

1.9 
11.9 

.      1.7 

1.1 
9.3 

7.1 
7.6 
1.6 

4.9 

5.2 
L.1 

4.4 
4»7 
1.1 

3.9 

4.0 
2.7 

2.22S 

43 

4, 

33 

36 

26 

43 

1.9 

3.3 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.9 

2.664 

2.393 

604 

37 

«| 

74 

55 

54 

48 

0.8 

3.1 

3.4 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

39 

"1 

S3 

77 
2 

28 
8 

22 

17 

93 

2 
46 

9 
22 
14 

71 

'  "is 

15 

?i 

1.6 

0.0 
1.5 
5.9 
0.4 
3.2 

3.1 

0.0 
1.2 
4.2 
8.2 
3.7 

3.1 
0.0 
0.7 
4.3 
4.6 
3.6 

3.3 

0.3 
3.6 
3.8 
4.2 
5.5 

3.9 

0.3 
6.0 
4.7 
4.2 
4.5 

3.0 

0.0 

776 
190 
525 
297, 

11 

16 

2 

11 

431 
13 

5 
10 
26 
12 

2.3 
7.9 
4.2 
5.4 

9i.3ial 

7,229 

5,462 

6,959 

6.383 

7.053 

14.353 

7.6 

5.8 

6.3 

6.9 

7.6 

15.4 
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table  vl-— causes  of  idleness  among 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Labor  Disptttes. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 .  Buildinx.  Stone  Worklns,  Etc 

973 

100 

46 

100 

50 

36 

Stone  working. . .  ^.' 

Building  and.  paving  trakdes 

873 
100 

15 

15 

70 
30 

46 

100 



50 

36 

Building  and  streetlabor 

2,  TrADffDortation 

75 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

76 



Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textilet 

179 

179 

25 
25 

25 

25 

100 

100 

100 

100 

122 

Garments 

122 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

53 

53 

20 

20 

46 
46 

450 

22 

430 

2 

135 

Iron  and  steel 

7 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Shipbuilding 

428 
476 

428 
392 

128 

5.  Printing.  Binding.  Etc 

601 
5 

573 
3 

527 

360 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furnitufe 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8,  Theaters  and  Music 

10 
5 

9.  Tobacco 

2 

10.  Restaurants  and  Reta  1  Trade.. . .  .• 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

1 1.  Public  Employment 

12.  Steam  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Barbering 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

Other  trades 

Total A 

1.828 

737 

740 

1J32 

978 

659 
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MEMBERS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  TRADE  UNIONS. 

DiaA.B1LITT. 

All  Other  Reasons. 

July- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

93 

Ill 

259 

8 

238 

13 

249 

2 

245 

2 

248 

■    "244 

4 

318 

2 

306 

10 

2.235 

468 

1.467 

300 

1.903 

465 

1,430 

8 

1.603 

333 
1.270 

1.737 

200 

1.368 

169 

2.706 

344 

2,180 

182 

5.302 

344 

03 

ioo 

2 

4.132 
826 

167 
155 

10 
2 

155 

127 

10 

12 

6 

169 

138 

6 

20 

5 

190 

161 

8 

17 

4 

224 

171 

10 

40 

3 

204 

163 

12 

27 

2 

565 

35 

100 

413 

17 

408 

69 

90 

214 

35 

551 

59 

75 

382 

35 

562 

29 

62 

461 

20 

559 
49 
40 

460 
10 

4,844 

31 

4.238 

566 

10 

86 

79 

71 

38 

26 

8 

127 

80 
27 
20 

42 

41 

1 

65 
30 
26 

107 

79 
28 

155 

155 

186 

186 

519 

259 
110 
150 

624 

166 

'460 
9 

150 

147 
3 

516 

403 
105 

713 

699 

7 

8 

118 

110 
8 

14 

136 

136 

109 

100 

136 

116 

105 

103 
2 

115 

115 

122 

122 

115 

93 

228 
189 

64 

64 

296 

283 
13 

20 
282 

22 
195 

39 
206 

380 

294 

318 

314 

318 

256 

303 

289 

228 

32 

42 

63 

30 

26 

28 

393 

304 

239 

205 

191 

383 

14 

10 

4 

9 

6 
3 

21 

12 

18 

0 
0 

22 

4 
18 

34 

3 

31 

211 

201 
10 

211 

185 
26 

291 

234 
67 

243 

182 
61 

213 

172 

41 

221 

169 
62 

12 

12 

2 

8 

8 

9 

357 

150 

52 

90 

90 

90 

57 

51 

61 

57 

55 

77 

117 

55 

181 

35 

26 

136 

14 

11 
3 

11 

5 
6 

49 

5 

26 

23 
3 

33 

5 

13 

11 
2 

26 

4 

32 

30 
2 

26 

3 

24 

21 
3 

42 

3 

58 
38 
20 

37 
25 
12 

163 

163 

120 

120 

90 

90 

84 

.82 

2 

43 

5 

22 

59 

69 

51 

51 

45 

14 

20 

14 

25 

24 

26 

25 

49 

33 

46 

2 
23 

6 
15 

63 

2 
40 

6 
15 

39 

1 

4 

2 

5 
2 

1 
17 

6 
3 

1 
14 

6 
3 

1 
16 

10 
15 

6 
10 
34 

3 
10 
20 

12 
12 

2 
11 

3 
13 

'    *'i2 

15 

953 

»3» 

1.198 

1.085 

1.162 

1.312 

4.448 

3,796 

4.021 

4,166 

4.912 

12.381 
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TABLE  VII.— IDLENESS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  END  OP  DECEMBER. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Un- 
ions. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Num- 
ber 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


IDIiB  ON   ACCOUNT  OF 


Labor 

dis- 

putes. 


Dis- 
abiUty. 


Other 
rea- 
sons. 


ll.  Buildbic,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

2.  Trannortatlon 

Railways. 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding .  . 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 
Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and.  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

RetaU  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Steam  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous. 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Total 


30 

1 

26 

3 

8 
2 
3 
2 

1 

iO 

7 
2 
1 

14 

10 
3 

1 

1 

7 

7 
5 


22,634 

1,000 

10,255 

2,379 

6.571 
633 

3,150 
028 

1.860 

5.722 

4,472 
750 
500 

5,682 

4,515 

539 


6,728 

2.943 

3,382 
1,632 
1,850 

845 

1,924 

1,776 

1.646 
130 

1.980 

1,331 

695 

170 
525 


62,213 


4,439 
200' 

3,472 
767 

612 

12 

590 

10 


873 

847 


279 

138 

13 

128 

906 

399 

214 

149 
65 


51 


38 

29 

37 
15 
22 


7.938 


19.6 

20.0 
18.0 
32.2 

9.3 

1.9 

18.7 

1.1 

0.0 

15.3 

18.9 
3.5 
0.0 

4.9 

3.1 

2.4 

20.4 

13.5 

13.6 

6.3 

9.7 
3.5 

0.0 

2.7 

3.4 
3.7 
0.0 

1.9 

2.2 

5.3 
8.8 
4.2 


36 

36 


122 

122 


130 

2 


128 
360 


12.8 


654 


209 


199 

10 

32 

7 
25 


96 

70 
26 


53 
53 


318 
28 

23 

3 
20 


25 


38 

1 

4 
3 

1 


4,194 

200 

3.237 

767 

580 

5 

505 

10 


655 

oS5 


96 

83 
13 


228 

371 

191 

146 
46 


47 

47 


38 

27 
12 
15 


841 


6,443 
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TABLE  V1II.-^R0WTH  OF  LABOR  ORQANIZATIONS    IN    THE    SEVERAL    CITIES 
OF  NEW  YORK,  1897—1906. 


Ai^  End  or  SsprKMBSB,  1906. 

Dae. 

1897. 

CITY. 

No. 

of 

unions. 

NUMBBB  or  MBMBKRS. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Gain, 
1897  to 
1906. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Albany 

81 
20 
32 
37 

174 

11 
16 
13 
17 
38 

6 
25 
13 
22 

0 

16 
20 
4 
25 
13 

23 
22 
.   13 
33 
13 

678 

35 

6 

25 

26 

13 
24 
10 
24 

4 

87 
14 
58 
80 
9 

52 
49 
21 

4 
24 

7.649 
1.027 
1.480 
2,080 
28.754 

670 

1.072 

288 

686 

2.496 

70 

996 

386 

1.275 

200 

647 
695 
74 
989 
465 

771 
1,146 

861 
1.940 
1.150 

253.065 

1.669 

426 

1.387 

1.001 

446 
1.056 

360 
1.075 

454 

13.972 

405 

7.840 

7,622 

207 

5.074 
3.978 
1.162 
117 
2.208 

96 

17 

31 

178 

836 

2 

21 

6 

92 

5 

8 
19 

36 
17 

6 

6 

"866 
2 

6.943 
108 

ii 

3 

i 

322 

1 

10 

823 

50 

48 

226 

11 

3 

7.745 
1.044 
1.511 
2.258 
29,590 

670 

1.074 

309 

692 

2.588 

70 
1.001 

394 
1,294 

200 

683 
712 
74 
994 
465 

771 
1.151 

861 
2.806 
1,152 

260.008 

1.777 

426 

1.387 

1.012 

449 
1.056 

360 
1.076 

454 

14.294 

406 

7.850 

8.345 

257 

5.122 
4.204 
1.173 
117 
2.211 

43 
3 

17 
11 
83 

6 
5 

4 

2 

20 

6" 

2 
6 
2 

13 

4 

3 

12 

4 

'       4 

13 
5 

432* 
6 

""2 
6 

4 

8 

3 

11 

4 

41 

6 

18 

51 

1 

26 
23 
13 
2 
15 

3,621 

66 

707 

735 

8.708 

407 

322 

61 

31 

1.047 

'**278 

275 

616 

53 

367 
95 

""227 
47 

326 
277 
231 
1,522 
173 

133.488 
200 

••"42 
148 

151 
261 
50 
542 
208 

4,217 

98 

670 

4.513 

15 

2.130 
1.903 

413 
77 

897 

4.124 

AmflteVdam , , . . 

978 

Auburn 

804 

Blnghomton 

1.628 

T^uffaio, .    ,  . 

20.882 

Cohoes 

263 

Cominr 

762 

Cortland 

248 

Dunkirk 

661 

Flmir^                     

1.541 

Fulton  

70 

Geneva 

723 

GloversriUe 

119 

Homell 

678 

Hudson 

147 

Ithaca. 

316 

Jamestown 

617 

Johnstown. . , , . .  . , 

74 

TCf  nnton  .  ,  , 

767 

Little  Falls 

418 

Lockport 

445 

Middletown 

874 

Mount  Vernon 

630 

Newburgjb 

1.284 

New  RocheUe 

979 

New  York  City 

126,620 

Niagara  FaUs 

1.577 

Norih  Tonawanda 

Ogdpnsburg , 

426 
1.345 

Olean.  .  .  .7 

864 

Oneida 

296 

795 

Plat^iirg 

310 

Pou^hkeepsie 

534 

Rensselaer 

246 

Rochester 

10,077 

Rome 

308 

Schenectady 

7.180 

Syracuse 

3.832 

Tonawanda 

242 

Troy 

2.992 

uti(».::;::;::::::::::. 

2.301 

Watertown. 

760 

Wateryllet 

40 

Yonkere 

1.314 

TotaL 

1,937 

361.291 

10.802 

372.093 

947 

170.215 

201.878 

*  Includes  all  unions  within  the  present  area  of  Greater  New  York.  1.  e.  unions  in  Brooklyn, 
CoUef e  Point,  Corona.  Flushing,  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  Port  Richmond,  Stapleton. 
Tompkinsville,  West  Brighton  and  wnitestone. 
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table  ix.—statistics  of  trade  unions  in  each  county 


COUNTY. 


Number  of  Meubbbs. 


Number 

of 
unions. 


Women. 


Total. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. 
Cayuga 

Chautauqua. 
Chemung.  .  . 
Chenango. . . 

Clinton 

Columbia.  . . 

Cortland 

Delaware.  .  . 
Dutchess — 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer .  . . 

Jefferson. . . . 

Kings 

Livingston .  . 
Madison .... 
Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Nassau 

New  York.  .  , 

Niagara 

Ondda 

Onondaga. . . 

Ontario 

Orange. .... 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam .... 

Queens 

Rensselaer.  . 
Richmond.  . 

Rockland . . . 
St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady. 
Seneca 

Steuben .... 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins. . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Westchester . 

Wyoming. . . 
Yates 

Total. 


102 

3 

40 

44 

32 

39 
38i 
17 
13 
Q 

13 

1 
36 
189 

7 


8,758 
61 
2,137 
1,957 
1,480 

1.403 

2,4&6 

568 

527 

200 

288 

27 

1,431 

20,569 

732 


96 


180 
41 

311 

23! 
92 

12 


21 


8.854 

P  61 

2.317 

1,998 

1,511 

*^ 

1.426 

2,5H8 

675 

539 

200 


309 
27 

176         1.607 

886      30,445 

17  749 


133 
107 


2.420    386,869      11.6251  398.494 
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OF  THE  STATE  AT  THE  END  OP  SEPTEMBER.  1906. 


Causes  of  Idleness. 


Thereof 
idle. 

Per 
cent, 
idle. 

N17MBER  lOUB  ON  ACCOUNT  OF- 

- 

Number 
reporting. 

Lack  of 
work. 

Lack  Of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

Labor 
disputes. 

Dis- 
ability. 

Other 
specified 
reasons. 

Reason 

not 
stated. 

8.567 
61 

252 

3 

45 

64 

89 

37 
161 

4 
38 

5 
1 

19 
1,280 

12 

5 

4 
3 

22 

58 
2,324 

29 

478 

22 

34 
383 

255 

74 

135 

i39 

16 

7 

18 

248 

17 

14 

S? 

105 

9 

130 

3 

6 

2 

16 

6 
33 

41 

4 

230 

27 
12 

2.9 
4.9 
2.1 
3.4 
6.6 

2.9 
6.4 
0.7 
7.3 
0.0 

1.7 
3.8 
1.2 
4.3 
1.6 

3.4 
1.0 
0.5 
0.0 
3.3 

4.1 
5.5 
0.0 
6.2 
3.2 

2.3 

0.0 
7.5 
1.3 
8.5 

2.9 
6.4 
2.5 
0.0 
12.4 

ii 

0.4 
4.5 
1.1 

1.3 
1.0 
2.6 
1.3 
3.1 

5.5 
1.3 
25.0 
3.0 
2.5 

0.4 
2.9 
2.4 
2.2 
2.7 

22.9 
11.4 

64 
3 
14 
25 
29 

15 
96 

3 

« 

26 

88 

62 

1 

2.158 

1 

20 
31 
18 

5 
46 

4 
8 

9 
6 

1 

2 

1.860 

2 
3 

1.358 
1.294 

14 

40 

2,517 

19 

538 

524 

29 

4 

2 

197 



291 

3 

1 

13 

410 

2 



26 



1.533 

6 

198 

12 

20.449 
147 

6 

38 

617 

11 

5 

4 

391 

573 

3 



45 



676 

14 

1 
076 

7 

4 
477 

i 

12 

8 

1.423 

42.008 

25 

iis 

7 
367 

34 
364 

i4 

470 

1 
123 

25 

178 

6 

i 

105 

4 

1 

I 

15.164 

32 
2 

40 
10 

973 

829 

195.536 
2,647 

9.018 
15 
58 

122 
58 
50 

548 

71 

2.239 

i.47i 

18 
72 

71 
14 
48 

i.669 
1 
3 

2 

2 

26 

221 

4,492 

250 
30 

8.831 
1.156 

13 

5 

3 

5.501 

11 

646 

1.120 

16 
2 

2 

102 

21 

12 

2 

7 

50 

16 

7 
11 
16 
94 

6 

55 

1 
1 
2 
8 

887 

81 

5 

4,552 

ii 

191 

5.492 
1,560 

4 

3 

5 

i 

1.119 

2 
5 

38 

i 

5 

1,615 

2,328 

4 
3 

21       *    i 

7,886 

s' : 

295 

2.380 
227 

3 

7 

1 

24 

66 

648 

8 

6 
20 
37 

1.622 

1,116 

9 

J 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1,683 

186 



8,591 

118j 

59 

19 
6 

4 

5 

2 



80 

•    " 

IO5I 

376,355! 

1 

21,573 

5.7 

11,643 

746 

676 

3.909 

3,132 

1.221 

247 
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TABLE  X.— IMMIGRATION    INTO   THE    PORT    OP    NEW    YORK,    OCTOBER- 
DECEMBER,  1906: 
(a)  Destinations  of  Alicos  Arriving,  by  StatM  and  Territories. 

(Compiled  by  the  Btereau  of  hnrniuTaHtm  and  NaHtralimHm,  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Labor.) 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


1906. 


Alabama . 
Alaska. 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connetlcut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida. 


Georgia . 
Hawaii.. 
Idaho... 
lUinois. 


Indiana 

Indian  Territory . 
Iowa. 


Kansas — 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada . 


New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands . 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Tourists 


333 

9 

192 

159 

3,076 

989 

4.447 

202 

430 

329 

115 

43 

107 

11.947 

96 

1,167 

749 

604 

106 

476 

193 

743 

6,678 

3.147 

1,681 

288 

2.667 

287 

698 

82 

419 

11.225 

123 

63.413 

44 

760 

6,992 

49 

230 

32,850 


Grand  Total . 


387 

15 

292 

225 

5.389 

1.503 

6.383 

281 

339 

445 

181 

12 

127 

15,672 

1,869 

134 

854 

725 

135 

521 

340 

929 

9.352 

3,548 

1.903 

311 

3.194 

347 

791 

134 

1,106 

16,017 

146 

79.785 

89 

533 

10.502 

52 

424 

44,144 

4 

33 

1,242 

81 

358 

248 

357 

489 

371 

424 

897 

1.945 

2,888 

295 


217,768 
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TABLE  XI-— OCCUPATION  OF  ALIENS  ADMITTED  IN  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  I9W. 


PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Engineers  (professlonsl) 

Musicians 

Teachers 

Other  professional 

Total 

SKILLED  OCCUPATIONS. 

Bakers ..•••; 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

denes  and  accountants 

Dressmakers v  /  *; <•' 

Engineers  (locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary) . . 

Engravers 

Furriers  and  fur  workers 

Gardeners 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Jewders 

Locksmiths 

Machinists 

Mariners 

Masons 

Mechanics  (not  Bpecifled). :  •  \     •  •-•  i;  \-  •  *  * 

Metal  workers  (other  than  Iron,  steel,  and  tin) 

Millers 

Milliners 

Miners 

Painters  and  glaslers 

Photographers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Printers • 

Saddlers  and  hamessmakers 

Seamstresses 

Shipwrights 

Shoemakers 

Stokers 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  curriers 

Textile  workers  (not  specified) 

Tinners 

Tobacco  workers 

Upholsterers 

Watch  and  clock  makers 

Weavers  and  spinners 

Wheelwrights • 

Woodworkers  (not  specified) 

O  thcr  skilled 

Total 

IflSCXLLANBOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Agents 

Bankers 

Draymen,  hackmen,  and  teamsters 

Farm  laborers 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Hotd  keepers 

Laborers 

Manufacturers 

Merqhants  and  dealers 

Servants 

Other  miscellaneous 

Total 

No  occupation  (including  women  and  children). . , 

Grand  total 


Destined  to 

United 

New  York. 

States. 

1,419 

2.324 

802 

•      1.511 

059 

2,071 

4,269 

7,860 

7,439 

13,766 

2,265 

4.760 

2,661 

4.361 

2,091 

5,848 

602 

783 

157 

397 

1.888 

4,194 

617 

1,167 

8,631 

18.185 

6,666 

11.345 

3.028 

6,635 

914 

2.143 

88 

166 

648 

731 

603 

1,637 

664 

923 

636 

1,981 

247 

394 

1.460 

3,407 

698 

1.967 

4.262 

8,737 

6,710 

11,779 

694 

1.415 

650 

999 

367 

1,064 

472 

771 

987 

8,717 

2.644 

4,631 

246 

446 

865 

1,163 

269 

673 

603 

1,121 

366 

746 

4,003 

6,699 

63 

155 

6,726 

12,622 

609 

729 

686 

2,112 

16.722 

26,982 

291 

649 

246 

889 

799 

1,476 

610 

2,670 

243 

425 

614 

1.048 

864 

3,481 

177 

659 

336 

765 

1,627 

3.786 

84,053 

177,122 

606 

881 

806 

418 

623 

1.090 

64,043 

239.125 

8,190 

15,288 

222 

899 

176 

422 

67,296 

226,345 

444 

803 

9,650 

17,054 

39,400 

116,984 

2.331 

6,078 

177.986 

624,387 

106,231 

286,460 

874.708 

1,100,786 
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TABLE  XII^ 


-STATISTICS  OF  BUILDINGS  AUTHORIZED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1905  AND  1906. 


BOROUGH. 

NuMBEB  or 
Buildings. 

Ebtimatbd  Cost  of 
Pbojsctbd  Buildings. 

Number  of  Buildings — 

1005. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

OOMPLBTBD. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Nkw  BuiLDiifos: 

Bronx 

502 

2,234 

544 

873 
110 

485 
2,063 

189 
1,011 

218 

87.236,135 

18.008,420 

23,106,642 

4,163.635 

389.582 

84,893.185 

14.643,329 

8,902.475 

4.294.224 

886,471 

440 

2,643 

359 

873 

172 

389 
1,723 
188 
717 
300 

409 
1,643 

319 
1,028 

120 

494 

Brooklyn 

3,047 
422 

Qiicom 

732 

Kichmond 

170 

*           '  * 

Total 

4.263 

3,966 

$52,903,314 

833,619,684 

4.487 

3,317 

3,419 

4,865 

Altbbations: 

BfOaX .    .   .    ,    r    .    -    .   T         T    .    r    -    - 

144 
771 
1,065 
166 
127 

175 
1,018 
772 
305 
103 

8145,320 

778,244 

2,576,925 

164,846 

101,267 

8328,896 

1,347,876 

2,574,216 

397.438 

79.099 

157 
895 
704 
156 
158 

178 
763 
640 
227 
135 

187 
780 
869 
220 
140 

206 

Brooklyn ..........  r . 

915 

Mmnhattan 

910 

OuiMms 

256 

Eucfainond 

112 

ToUl 

2,262 

2,373 

83,766,591 

$4,727,523 

2.069 

1,943 

2,196 

2.399 

TcyxjLL  OF  Nbw  Buili>- 
OrOS    AND      Altbba- 
TIOMS: 

Bronx. 

646 
3,005 
1.609 
1,028 

237 

660 
3,081 

961 
1,316 

321 

87,381,455 

18,786.664 

25.682,667 

4,328.380 

490,839 

$5,222,080 

15.991,205 

11.476.690 

4.691,662 

965.670 

697 
3,538 
1.063 
1,028 

330 

667 
2,486 
828 
944 
435 

696 
2,323 
1,188 
1,248 

260 

700 

3,962 
1,332 

Queens 

988 

Richmond 

282 

Total 

6,525 

6,339 

$56,669,905 

838,347,207 

6.556 

5,260 

5,616 

7  264 

Nnabcr  mad  Estimated  Coit  of  N«w  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  included  In  the  Foregoing 

Table. 


BOROUGH. 

NUMBEB  OF 

Buildings. 

EsTiMATBD  Cost. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Bronx 

138 
661 
281 
312 

4 

91 

603 

51 

97 

1 

$4,802,000 
7,776.700 

14.283,600 

2.074.700 

14.100 

$2,613,200 

6.864,600 

3,896.000 

702  100 

Brooklyn 

Manhaltan 

QufffUI. 

51600 

Total 

1,396 

843 

$28,951,000 

814.081,500 

Bronx 

11 

797 
13 

1 

25 
134 
478 

18 
1 

829.300 

55,390 

1,401.210 

4.245 

6,150 

830,150 

Brooklyn 

92.470 

900.150 

6,610 

200 

Manbatta>^ 

Qnfms. 

*      

Total 

911 

666 

81.496.295 

81.029.580 

Total  of  Nbw  and  Rbmodblbd  Tbnbmznts: 
Bronx 

156 

743 

1,078 

326 

5 

116 
737 
529 
115 
2 

84.831.300 
7.832.090 

16.684,710 

2,078,945 

20,250 

$2,643,360 
6,957.070 
4.796,160 

Brookbm 

Iganhattan                                     

Owmw 

708,710 
6,800 

RfHtmond 

Total 

2,307 

1,499 

880,447.205 

815,111,060 
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TABLE  XIII.— 'STATISTICS  OP  BUILDINGS  AUTHORIZED  IN  BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER, 

SYRACUSE  AND  TROY,  IN  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1906. 

AND  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


▲DDirrONV  ANB 

Maw  BXTILDnrGNI. 

RBPAIBS. 

AU(  BUILDXNOS. 

CITY  AND  PERIOD. 

No. 

Est.coft. 

No. 

Est.  COM. 

No. 

Est.  eoit. 

BurriLO. 

Octobw 

176 

8489.190 

80 

864.320 

266 

8493.610 

Noyember 

129 

481.210 

68 

67.290 

197 

648.600 

December 

181 

410.760 

60 
198 

40.260 

181 
638 

451.000 

Oct.-December.1906... 

436 

81.331.160 

$161,860 

81,493.010 

1906. . . 

428 

♦1.661.846 

209 

239.737 

632 

•1.801.682 

1904... 

471 

1.673.206 

184 

133.768 

666 

11.806.964 

1903... 

386 

1.348.266 

139 

121.861 

626 

1.470.106 

1902. . . 

368 

1,276.161 

140 

224.967 

608 

1.500.118 

1901... 

187 

1.903.164 

82 

78.414 

209 

1.981.678 

1900... 

160 

1.486.033 

118 

202.673 

278 

1.688.606 

ROCBB0TBB. 

October 

160 

8646.426 

37 

840.626 

197 

8686.966 

November 

109 

369.030 

24 

24.260 

183 

393.290 

December 

66 

619.316 

26 

87 

62.206 

92 
422 

571 . 620 

Oct.-December.  19O6. . . 

336 

81.433.770 

8116.090 

81.560.760 

1906. . . 

803 

t 1.636. 727 

74 

76,300 

377 

tl. 611. 027 

1904... 

238 

1.000.668 

47 

32.996 

286 

11.033.668 

1903... 

126 

364.606 

60 

816.098 

176 

680.698 

1902... 

119 

900.900 

43 

26.382 

162 

927.282 

1901... 

144 

670.002 

48 

88,633 

192 

668.636 

1900... 

101 

201.220 

86 

26.240 

136 

226.460 

Bnucun. 

October 

71 

8261.602 

88 

819.120 

109 

8270.728 

November 

69 

269.426 

47 

77,426 

116 

836.860 

December 

88 

169.260 

14 

09 

20.700 

62 
277 

179.960 

Oet.-Deeember,  1906. . . 

178 

8670.277 

8117.246 

8787.628 

1906... 

119 

288.160 

84 

223.836 

208 

606.985 

1904... 

91 

406.260 

67 

41.990 

168 

448.240 

1908. . . 

69 

201.000 

47 

27.640 

106 

228.640 

1902... 

74 

842,776 

64 

82.690 

128 

426.866 

1901... 

66 

406.380 

60 

81.336 

126 

436.715 

1900... 

1 

84 

677.706 

87 

46.263 

171 

722.968 

Trot. 

Oct.-Deoember.  1906... 

80 

8208.600 

43 

878.686 

78 

8277.085 

1905... 

1 

17 

t488.300 

20 

22.196 

87 

t6l0.495 

•Includes  a  new  hospital  (8180.000)  and  a  iitor<>  and  office  bitPdlnir  (8120.000). 

Ilncludes  an  office  buildlnK  (8300.000)  and  a  church  (8100,000). 

tlndudes  a  factory  (811 6.000).  a  power-bonse  (8140.000)  and  6ute  armory  (8800.000). 

Ilnchides  two  stores  (8175.000  and  1100.000  respecitvely). 

tlndudes  two  college  buildings  (125.000  and  81 15.000  respectively). 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

The  steadily  growing  recognition  of  the  need  of  state 

Labor  Laws    interference  to  protect  the  interests  of  wage  earners  in 

of  1907-       industrial  employments  is  evidenced  in  the  large  body 

of  statutes  relating  to  labor  passed  at  the  recent  legisla- 
tive session,  and  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bitlletin.  So  numer- 
ous and  important  are  the  measures  already  signed  by  the  Governor 
that  the  general  Labor  Law  is  almost  recast,  particularly  in  those 
parts  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  regulation  of 
the  work  of  women  and  children  in  factories.  The  act  (chapter 
505)  re-organizing  the  Department  of  Labor  increases  the  powers 
and  compensation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  ends  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  laws  were  thrown  by  the  act  of  1901  con- 
solidating the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  office  of  Factory  In- 
spector and  Beard  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The  Legislature 
provided  for  fourteen  additional  employees  in  the  Department^  in- 
cluding an  assistant  factory  inspector,  a  medical  inspector  of  f ao^ 
tories,  two  deputy  factory  inspectors  of  a  higher  grade  than  any 
now  serving,  and  two  additional  inspectors  at  $1,000,  two  assistant 
mediators,  two  special  agents  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
etc  When  the  new  appointments  are  made,  on  October  1st,  the 
personnel  of  the  Department  will  number  95,  which  is  seven  more 
than  the  total  number  employed  in  the  three  bureaus  prior  to  the 
consolidation  act  of  1901.  The  distribution  of  the  force  will  be 
as  follows:  Gteneral  administration,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  three  subordinates;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  under  the 
Chief  Statistician,  fifteen  officers  and  employees ;  Bureau  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection,  under  the  Factory  Inspector  (First  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Labor),  seventy;  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, under  the  Chief  Mediator  (Second  Deputy  Commissioner), 
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six.  The  re-organization  act,  which  took  effect  June  15th,  changed 
the  constitution  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  which  pre- 
viously consisted  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  two  Deputy 
Commissioners,  by  substituting  the  Chief  Mediator,  as  chairman, 
and  two  other  oflScers  of  the  Department  to  be  from  time  to  time 
designated  by  the  Commissioner.  Under  the  present  designation, 
the  Board  is  composed  of  Chief  Mediator  Lundrigan,  Industrial 
Mediator  Beagan  and  Special  Agent  Bealin.  Another  new  law 
(chapter  520)  authorizes  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Labor  his  inspectors  of  steam  ves- 
sels whenever  they  are  not  engaged  in  their  regular  duties.  As 
navigation  is  closed  during  the  winter  months,  the  Department 
may  therefore  expect  to  have  for  a  considerable  part  of  each  year 
the  services  of  two  engineering  experts,  whose  knowledge  will  aid 
the  bureau  of  factory  inspection  in  devising  methods  of  safe 
guarding  machinery,  ventilation,  etc.  The  net  result  of  the  new 
legislation  should  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  governmental 
service  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  health  of  workingpeople  — 
a  service  which  has  now  been  put  on  a  basis  more  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  the  rank  of  this  state  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial world. 

K     K     K 

.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Health       that  one  of  the  new  employees  of  the  bureau  of  factory 
Safety.       inspection  will  be  an  inspector  of  tunnels,  which  have 
now  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor   (chapter  399).     The  underground  construction 
work  going  forward  in  New  York  City  has  now  become  so  exten- 
sive as  to  overshadow  the  mining  indsutry  in  this  state,  and,  owing 
to  inadequate  inspection  and  supervision,  has  been  attended  with 
a  high  rate  of  mortality  from  accidents  and  caisson  disease.    An- 
other act  (chapter  208)  provides  for  stricter  inspection  of  locomo- 
tive boilers  under  *the  new  Public  Service  Commissions,  which 
have  power  to  investigate  accidents  on  railroads  and  to  order  such 
improvements  as  will  best  protect  workmen  employed  by  transpor- 
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tation,  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies  (chapter  429).  Bills 
were  also  passed  requiring  street-car  platforms  to  be  enclosed  in 
winter  for  the  protection  of  motormen  in  the  counties  of  Kings 
and  Queens  and  Westchester,  while  an  important  amendment  w^as 
made  of  the  "  Factory  Law  "  to  secure  the  proper  ventilation  of 
work-rooms,  especially  those  in  which  injurious  dust,  gases,  vapors, 
etc.,  are  created  (chapter  490).  Another  act  (chapter  485)  re- 
quires that  foundries  shall  be  provided  with  facilities  for  drying 
the  working  clothes  of  molders,  as  well  as  suitable  wash  rooms  and 

water  service. 

K     K     K 

The  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  14th  of  June  aflSrmed 
Nlfht  Work  ^®  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  a  statute  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  factories  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  is  not  a 
regulation   in   the  interest  of   the   public   health   and   therefore 
constitutes   an   unwarranted   interference   with   the   freedom   of 
contract  guaranteed  by  the   Constitution  to  women  as  well   as 
men.     From  this  decision  many  citizens  drew  the  inference  that 
all  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  hours  of  work  of  women  are 
unconstitutional   and   void,   and  it  has   already   been   suggested 
that  the  course  followed  when   the  eight-hour  law  for  laborers 
employed  on   public   work  was   held   unconstitutional   be   taken 
again  and  a  constitutional  amendment  submitted  to  the  elector- 
ate which  would  delegate  the  necessary  authority  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  women   against  the 
dangers  of  excessive  hours  of  work  in  industrial  employments. 
But  state  oflScials  who  have  closely  studied  the  opinion  of  the 
court  have  taken  the  position  that  the  decision  applies  only  to  the 
prohibition  of  night  work  and  not  to  the  provision  of  law  fixing 
the  maximum  hours  of  work  per  day  and  week.     This  view  de- 
rives additional  strength  from  the  fact  that  the  court  which  first 
held   the   night   work   prohibition   void   afterward    affijiiied   the 
constitutionality  of  the  section  limiting  the  duration  of  employ- 
ment of  women  and  at  that  time  pointed  out  the  "  distinction 
between  a  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  woman  for 
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the  slightest  period  of  time  during  certain  hours  and  one  which 
limits  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day  or  a  week  during  which 
she  may  be  employed  at  factory  work."  The  Commissioner  of 
Labor  has  accordingly  issued  instructions  to  his  subordinates  to 
continue  to  enforce  that  part  of  the  statute  which  limits  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  for  females  of  all  ages  to  sixty  a  week 
and,  with  certain  exceptions,  ten  per  day,  as  well  as  the  clause 
forbidding  both  male  and  female  minors  under  the  age  of  18 
years  to  work  in  factories  after  9  o'clock  at  night  and  before 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

H     H     K 

After  October  1st  the  entire  subject  of  hours  of  labor 
New^Law.    ^  factories  will  be  governed  by  the  act  (chapter 

507  of  the  laws  of  1907)  approved  June  15,  1907. 
This  statute  separates  the  protected  classes  into  four  groups  — 
women  21  years  old  or  over,  young  women  16-21  years  of  age, 
young  men  16-18  years  old,  and  boys  and  girls  14-16  years  old, 
children  under  14  years  being  excluded  from  factory  employ- 
ment and  males  over  18  years  of  age  being  excepted  from  the 
regulations  as  to  hours.  The  shortest  hours  are,  of  course,  those 
fixed  for  children,  which  were  reduced  froip  9  to  8  per  day,  to  be 
performed  within  the  period  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  The  other 
three  classes  are  limited  to  60  hours  a  week  and,  with  certain 
exceptions,  to  10  hours  a  day;  but  the  period  within  which  the 
work  may  be  performed  varies  from  class  to  class.  Young , 
women  may  not  work  after  9  p.  m.,  but  young  men  may  work  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  outside  of  the  period  from  midnight  to 
4  A.  M.,  and  women  over  21  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  the 
court's  decision,  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  period.  The 
act  also  contains  a  new  provision  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
changing  or  transferring  employees,  whereby  the  ten-hour  limi- 
tation has  at  times  been  evaded,  and  materially  changes  other 
defective  provisions  of  the  ten-hour  law  so  as  to  make  them 
enforcible. 
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The  benefits  of  the  shorter  day  wefe  also  extended 
Limitiiig  the  by  the  Legislature  to  men,  as  well  as  women  and 
Labor  of  Men.  children,  although  constitutional  limitations  confine 
such  regulations  to  occupations  like  railroading,  in 
which  considerations  of  public  safety  are  involved.  Thus  the 
railway  telegraphers  and  other  employees  who  transmit  train  orders 
are  to  have  an  eight-hour  day  according  to  a  bill  passed,  while 
the  train  crews  are  not  to  be  kept  on  duty  for  more  than  six- 
teen consecutive  hours  and  must  then  have  a  rest  of  eight 
hours  before  beginning  another  "  run "  (chap.  523).  The  ap- 
plication of  the  ten-hour  law  for  street  railway  employees  has 
been  extended  from  cities  of  100,000  population  to  cities  -of 
50,000  and  upwards,  thus  adding  to  New  York,  Buffalo,  Koch- 
ester  and  Syracuse,  the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  TJtica,  Schenec- 
tady and  Yonkers  (chap.  243).  Still  another  statute  limiting 
the  hours  of  work  is  the  act  (chap.  297)  which  removes  the 
exemption  of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  from  the  barbers^ 
Sunday  closing  law  during  three-quarters  of  the  year,  while  still 
permitting  the  barber  shops  there  to  remain  open  until  1  p.  m.  on 
Sundays  in  the  summer  season,  and  also  permitting  shops  in 
Xew  York  City  to  keep  open  the  same  hours  throughout  the  year. 

H     H     K 

In  the  building  trades  of  New  York  City  the  unpre- 
E^^io*  ^^  t  c®^®^*^<i   activity  of  1906  has  not  continued   this 

year,  although  operations  are  still  going  forward 
there  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
state  all  records  are  being  surpassed.  In  transportation  and 
manufacturing  industries,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  wa'ge 
earners  are  kept  as  fully  employed  as  they  were  last  year  and  in 
many  lines  the  volume  of  producttion  is  increasing.  Xumerous  ad- 
vances in  wages  have  been  granted  this  year,  especially  by  trans- 
portation companies,  and  very  few  reductions  have  been  recorded, 
the  most  notable  being  the  cut  in  wages  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  brick  at  the  opening  of  the  present  season.  While  the 
vast  majority  of  the  changes  in  wages  have  been  accomplished 
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without  rupture  of  relations  between  employers  and  employees, 
there  have  been  a  few  strikes  to  enforce  demands  for  higher 
wages.  Of  50  labor  disputes  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  24  were 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  while  only  3  were  against  a  reduction 

in  wages. 

H     H     K 

AVhile  the  number  of  disputes  was  somewhat  larger 

Deputes  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  y^^^  ^S^  (3^)>  the  number  of  em- 
ployees concerned  was  smaller  (8,915  this  year. 
10,703  a  year  ago)  and  the  amount  of  working  time  lost  was  con- 
siderably less,  most  of  this  year's  strikes  being  relatively  small 
affairs.  At  the  end  of  March  only  3,070  or  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  404,000  organized  wage  earners  reporting  were  out  of  work 
on  account  of  trade  disputes,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
the  painters'  and  jacket-makers'  strikes  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  general  strikes  of  compositors  and  lithographers  begim  last 
year.  The  strike  of  the  metropolitan  painters  and  decorators, 
who  are  not  represented  in  the  arbitration  plan  of  the  Building 
Trades  Association,  served  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  that 
plan  of  agreement  between  the  organizations  of  employers  and 
employees,  as  all  of  the  unions  adhered  to  the  agreement  and 
refused  to  join  in  a  sympathetic  strike  to  assist  the  painters,  not- 
withstanding their  formal  a})proval  of  the  painters'  request  for 
an  increase  of  50  cents  in  the  daily  wage. 

H     H     K 

Since  the  March  BuLi^yriN  was  issued,  the  Bureau 

Bureau  of    of  ^Ic  diation  and  Arbitration  has  acted  upon  six 
Mediation  and  ^       .      .  ,  .  ,-r^    ^ 

Arbitration,  requests  lor  its  intervention  and  in  two  cases  (Buf- 
falo switchmen,  Albany  &  Hudson  Railway  train- 
men) assisted  in  averting  threatened  strikes.  The  Bureau  has 
also  intervened  in  a  dozen  other  disputes  where  its  good  offices 
were  not  specifically  requested.  Among  the  disputes  which  the 
Bureau  assisted  in  adjusting  were  those  of  the  Cohoes  carders, 
Now  York  longshoremen,  masters  and  pilots,  laborers  in  a  sugar 
refinery,  weavers  in  a  silk  mill,  etc. 
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In  point  of  numbers  the  workingmen's  organizations 
Unions. 


Trade       ^f  ^j^jg  g^^te  have  now  attained   a  strength  never 


before  realized.  At  the  climax  of  the  "  boom '' 
period  of  1898—1903  the  New  York  unions  built  up  a  member- 
ship that  closely  approached' 400,000  but  subsequently  declined 
to  375,000.  On  the  first  of  April  of  the  present  year  the 
aggregate  membership  was  414,718,  of  whom  12,515  were  women. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  labor  organizations  are  in  New 
York  City  and  an  additioiuil  20  per  cent  in  the  other  large  cities. 
In  the  preceding  six  months  the  gain  in  membership  for  the 
entire  state  amounted  to  10,224  or  4.1  per  cent.  New  York  City 
•rained  9,259  or  3.0  per  cent,  Buffalo  2,227  or  7.0  per  cent,  Sehe- 
ncftady  1,927  or  24.5  per  cent,  Rochester  001  or  4.2  per  cent,  and 
Allmny  330  or  4.4  per  cent,  while  Syracuse  lost  8  and  Troy  329 
or  6.4  per  cent.  The  number  of  unions  and  union  members  in 
the  seven  cities,  April  1st,  was  as  follows :  New  York  705  organ- 
izations and  269,429  members;  Buffalo  180  unions  and  31,817 
members;  Rochester  87  unions  and  14,895  members;  Schenectady 
54  unions  and  9,777  members;  Syracuse  84  unions  and  8,337 
members;  Albany  84  unions  and  7,930  members;  Troy  48  unions 
and  4,793  members. 

As  respects  the  various  trades,  the  carpenters  lead  with  31,157 
members  in  187  local  unions,  and  exceed  the  bricklayers  and 
painters  combined,  who  have  13,352  and  13,142  craftsmen  in 
tbeir  respective  organizations.  Masons'  laborers  and  excavators 
rank  second  and  third,  with  17,958  and  10,009  members  respeo- 
tivoly,  while  the  other  building  trades  rank  much  lower.  Among 
the  indo<^)r  trades,  the  cigarmakers  lead  in  numbers,  having  10,068 
Workers  in  52  local  unions;  they  are  followed  by  compositors  with 
43  unions  and  9,730  members.  The  trades  next  in  order  are 
stationary  engineers  (9,305),  machinists  (8,040),  musicians 
f8,029),  trainmen  (8,002),  iron  molders  (7,543),  brewery  work- 
men (7,090),  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  (0,933),  team  drivers 
C6,634)and  plasterers  (0,437).  No  other  organized  trade  has  to 
exceed  6,000  members,  but  there  are  ten  trades  between  the  limits 
of  4,000  and  5,000. 
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The  total  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  at 
^*  ^^^  the  Port  of  New  York  in  January,  February  and 
March  (198,379)  was  9,000  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  the 
falling  off  is  explained  by  European  political  conditions  rather 
than  economic  conditions  in  this  countTy.  The  number  of  Hebrews 
admitted  this  year  (20,000)  was  13,000  less  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  when  ihere  was  an  extensive  exodus  from  Kussia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  Italians  admitted  (58,000)  was  only 
6,000  less  than  the  number  who  arrived  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1906  and  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  the  immigra- 
tion of  Poles,  Creates,  Bulgarians  and  others  who  are  attracted 
hither  by  opportunities  for  remunerative  employment  at  manual 
labor.  Over  10,000  immigrants,  including  4,000  Italians,  had 
been  in  the  United  States  before  and  were  therefore  counted  a 
second  time  in  the  immigration  statistics.  Just  one-third  of  the 
immigrants  admitted  gave  New  York  as  the  State  of  destination, 
— a  somewhat  smaller  portion  than  heretofore. 

H     H     K 

The  Bulletin  contains  the  latest  English  statistics 
Siudtation  ^^  *'^^  principal  diseases  of  occupation,  accompany- 
ing an  abstract  of  a  chapter  in  the  current  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  health  conditions  in  the  print- 
ing trades.  Mortality  and  morbidity  statistics  both  show  an  un- 
favorable condition  of  health  among  compositors  in  'New  York 
City  as  compared  with  foreign  cities.  There  is  an  undue  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  for  which  inadequate  ventilation  and  sani- 
tation in  workrooms  is  at  least  partly  accountable.  The  new  law 
on  ventilation  of  factories  will  bring  about  a  great  improvement 
in  these  respects,  although  specific  regulations  for  printing  offices 
such  as  exist  in  Germany  are  recommended  by  experts. 
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WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMEKT. 

Tlie  economic  condition  of  wage  receivers  is  determined  by  three 
iactors:  (1)  The  rate  of  wages,  (2)  regularity  of  employment, 
and  (3)  the  purchasing  power  of  money  or  the  level  of  prices. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  salaried  employees,  who  have 
relatively  permanent  employment  together  with  a  relatively  fixed 
rate  of  compensation  per  month  or  year,  it  may  be  stated  that 
wage  rates  have  been  advanced  in  recent  years  in  almost  every 
trade  and  occupation.  In  the  present  year,  railway  men  have 
perhaps  been  the  largest  gainers  in  the  advance ;  in  addition  to  the 
employees  of  the  important  steam  railroad  systems,  the  operating 
force  of  street  railway  lines  in  several  cities,  notably  New  York 
and  Elmira,  have  secured  higher  pay.  With  the  opening  of  the 
building  season  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  in  many  locali: 
ties  asked  and  obtained  an  advance.  In  fact,  the  only  conspicuous 
instance  of  a  reduction  in  the  wage  rate  this  year  has  been  the 
cut  in  wages  made  by  the  Hudson  River  brick  makers,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  in  May. 

Through  the  officers  of  trade  and  labor  unions,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  obtained  returns  covering  the  wages  and 
earnings  of  322,473  men  and  11,022  women  in  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March.  As  the  reports  give  the  number 
of  days  of  employment  as  well  as  the  quarterly  earninfl^  of  each 
employee,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  rough  approximation  of  the 
average  wage  for  a  day's  work,  which  proves  to  he  $'5.04  in  the 
case  of  men  and  $1.81  in  the  case  of  women.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  the  male  members  of  organizations  of  working- 
people  averaged  $3.00  for  a  day's  work.  The  real  increase,  how- 
ever, has  been  larger  than  the  figures  would  indicate,  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  entrance  of  new  classes  of  workers  into  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor.     The  following  table  will  illustrate : 
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TABLE  1. — Average  Wages  Received  for  a  Day's  Work  by  Male  BiEMSEES  of  Labor 

OrGAKIZATIONS  in  THE'  FiRST  QUARTER,  1903-7. 

GROUPS  OF  TRADES.  1903.  1904.    1905.    1906.  1907. 

1.  BuUding,  stone  working,  etc $3  33  $3  41  $3  37  S3  47  S3  73 

2.  Transportation 2  37  2  36     2  65     2  62  2  75 

3.  Clothing  and  teztUes 2  37  2  40    2  38     2  47  2  39 

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding 268  2  76_2  88_  2  94  3  10 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 3  13  3  18^3  23^3  34  3  33 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 2  69  2  68     2  63     2  75  2  82 

7.  FoodandUquors 2  37  2  31     2  47*255  256 

8.  Theaters  and  music 4  30  4  20    4  73    4  81  4  31 

9.  Tobacco 1  95  2  03     2  04     2  08  2  05 

10.  Restaurants  and  retaU  trade 2  02  2  10  2  24  2  18  2  38 

11.  Public  employment 2  41  2  54  2  59  2  65  2  63 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 2  82  2  72  2  72  2  83  3   15 

13.  MisceUaneous 2  11  2  12  2  45  2  54  2  63 

All  trades .' $2  74  $2  72  %2  85  S3  00  S3  04 


It  appears  that  the  average  wage  received  for  a  day's  work  in 
the  group  of  clothing  and  textile  trades  declined  from  $2.4:7  in 
the  lirst  quarter  of  1906  to  $2.39  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  present  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  average  wage  in  nearly  all  the  more  important  trades  of 
the  group;  but  in  the  interval  between  the  two  periods  there  had 
been  organized  a  large  union  of  (1,100)  shirt  makers,  who  earned 
only  $1.41  a  day  as  compared  with  the  average  of  $2.46  for  (243) 
collar  and  laundry  workers  reporting  a  year  ago.  The  addition 
of  the  new  imion  brought  down  that  average  to  $1.64  and  affected 
the  average  for  the  whole  group  of  clothing  trades,  as  revealed 
in  the  table.  Other  advances  in  wages  are  probably  concealed  in 
the  same  way,  for  the  growth  of  trade  unions  almost  invariably 
proceeds  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grades  of  labor. 

Further  details  regai-ding  wages  appear  in  Table  I  of  the 
Appendix. 

The  State  (/f  Employment. 

For  the  average  wage  earner  steady  work  is  a  matter  of  greater 
concern  than  the  rate  of  wages,  as  social  workers  long  since  demon- 
strated; among  the  poor  themselves,  families  who  accept  aid 
commonly  "  attribute  their  misfortunes  not  to  a  low  rate  of  wages 
or  affliction  or  vice,  but  to  irregularity  of  employment."*  Cer- 
tain occupations  are  necessarily  sus])onded  during  particular  sea- 
sons, although  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  constantly  overcoming  the 

♦Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  May,  1906,  p.  617. 
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obstacles  offered  by  nature.  Thus  building  operations  are  now 
carried  on  in  Xew  York  City,  when  necessary,  throughout  the 
winter  months.  At  times  the  proportion  of  workmen  in  the 
building  trades  who  were  idle  at  the  end  of  March  has  been  as 
low  as  6  per  cent ;  but  this  year  trade  conditions  were  less  favor- 
able and  idleness  in  the  building  industry  was  more  general  than 
in  any  other  recent  year,  not  excepting  even  1902.  Out  of 
404,027  working  men  and  women  reporting  from  all  trades, 
77,269  or  19.1  per  cent  worn  not  at  work  at  the  end  of  March, 
while.  55,027  or  13.8  per  cent  did  not  work  at  all  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year.  This  percentage  contrasts  unfavorably 
with  the  mean  ratio  for  the  decade  1897-1906,  which  was  11.1 
percent,  and  is  in  fact  the  most  unfavorable  showing  of  any 
recent  year  with  the  exception  of  1904,  as  shown  below: 

./  TABLE  2. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Members  of  Labor  Unions  Idle — 

DURING  first  QUARTER.  AT  THE  END  OF  MARCH' 

TEAR.  Number.        Percentage.        Number.         Percentago. 

1897 36,381  24.8  43,654  30.6 

1898 18.102  10.1  37,857  21.0 

1899 22,658  13.1  31,751  18.3 

1900 22,895  10.1  44,336  20.0 

1901 26,841  11.3  '               42,244  18.5 

1902 16,776  6.2  36,710  13.6 

1903 19,310  6.5  41,941  12.1 

1904 55,710  14.6  103,995  27.2 

1905 31,638  8.7  54,916  15.1 

1906 24,746  6.5  37,237                  9.9 

1907 55,627  13.8  77,269  19.1 

In  1904  the  number  idle  at  the  end  of  March  on  account  of 
the  weather  or  slack  trade  exceeded  71,000,  and  this  year  it 
was  over  67,000,  But  in  1904  there  were  also  26,000  workmen 
idle  on  account  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  whereas  this  year  the 
number  was  even  smaller  that  usual,  thus: 

TABLE  3. — Causes  OF  Idleness  at  the  End  of  March,  1904-1907. 


CAUSE.  1904. 

Lack  of  work 34,685 

Lack  of  stock 1,213 

Weather 36,600 

i^bor  disputes 25,723 

Disability 3,898 

Other  reasons 1 ,  573 

Reason  not  stated 303 


number. 

percentage. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

[1907. 

28,759 

16,719 

52.031 

33.3 

52.4 

44.9 

67.3 

1,343 

1,397 

1,819 

1.2 

2.4 

3.7 

2.4 

16,005 

10,682 

15,471 

35.2 

29.1 

28.7 

20.0 

4,814 

4,787 

3,970 

24.7 

8.8 

12.9 

5.2 

2,942 

3,005 

3,563 

►   3.8 

5.4 

8.1 

4.6 

794 

552 

315 

-r  1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

0.4 

259 

95 

100 

FO.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

Total 103,995     54,916     .37,237     77,269     100.0     100.0^    100.0     100.0 
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Further  examination  of  the  statistics  given  in  Table  ll  of  the 
Appendix  on  the  causes  of  idleness  shows  that  53,000  of  the 
77,000  idle  at  the  end  of  March  were  workers  in  the  building 
industry,  which  in  New  York  City  has  experienced  a  reaction 
from  the  unprecedented  activity  of  the  past  year  or  two.  Thus, 
only  4,540  buildings  w^ere  begun  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1907  as  compared  with  5,153  a  year  ago,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  buildings  authorized  in  the  same  period  declined  to  $49,213,- 
357  from  $04,741,914  a  year  ago.*  In  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, however,  the  demand  for  labor  was  very  active,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table: 

-    TABLE  4. — Idleness  of  Members  of  Labor  Organizations:  Bt  Industries. 

AT  END  of  march.  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER. 

Percentage.  Percentage. 

Number, • .Number, • >. 

GROUPS  OF  TRADES.  1007.   1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1907.   1907.  1906.  1905.  1904. 
1.  Building,  stone  working, 

etc 63,471  37.3  11.1  21.9  51.1  42,009  29.2     6.8  12.5  29.1 

'2.  Transportation 8,273  12.7  14.1  14.6  21.0  6.347     9.7  12.3  13.4  16.8 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 4.819  12.4  14.3  19.5  24.9  990     2.6     6.0     1.6     6.5 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc...  1.641     4.2    4.8    9.2  12.7  800    2.0     2.2    4.3     5.8 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc. .. .  2,545     9.9     9.4    8.0  16.8  1.988     7.7    8.1     4.9     4.0 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 1,683  13.0     7.1  18.7  20.6  942     7.7     4.9  11.7  11.8 

7.  Food  and  Uquors 975     7.1     5.6     7.7     9.7  412    3.0     3.3     2.5     5.8 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1,284  13.2     7.3    8.0    2.9  1.18112.2     6.4     7.7     2.4 

9.  Tobacco 400     3.5     6.4  11.7     9.6  247     2.1     3.1     8.3     3.7 

10    Restaurants.  retaU  trade..  224     2.8    4.0    6.6     7.5  72     0.9     1.5    4.0     2.7 

11.  Public  employment 1,297  13.9     2.6     6.0  20.5         145     1.6    0.8     2.1     1.7 

12.  Stationary  engine  men...         263     1.9    2.7     3.3    8.7        212     1.5     2.3     2.5     3.8 

13.  MisceUaneous 494     3.8     7.0    9.3  10.4        282     2.1     2.3    4.6     4.2 

Total 77,269  19.1     9.9  15.1  27.2  55,627   13.8-   6.5     8.7   14.6 


In  only  four  of  the  thirteen  industries  or  groups  of  trade  in 
which  all  the  wage  earners  are  classified  was  there  more  idleness 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  than  in  the  unusual 
year  1906;  these  included  musicians  (Group  VIII)  and  work- 
men in  the  various  structural  industries,  namely,  building  me- 
chanics and  laborers  (Group  I),  cabinet  makers,  wood  carvers, 
etc.  (Group  VI,  Wood  Working  and  Furniture),  and  dock  buil- 
ers  (Group  XI,  Public  Employment). 

The  figures  of  .idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  are  much  the 
same,   although   there   is   a   slightly  higher  percentage   of   idle 

•Table  IV  of  the  Appendix.     The  other  larjge  citiea.  on  the  other  hand,  report  an  In- 
creased number  of  builJiiig  pjrraits  this  year  (Table  IVb). 
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members  this  year  in  two  other  industries  —  printing  and  food 
products  (bakers  and  egg  inspectors).  In  the  important  groups 
of  the  transport  trades,  the  clothing  trades  and  tho  ?nctal  trades, 
the  state  of  employment  was  more  favorable  at  the  end  of  March 
than  it  has  been  in  any  recent  year. 

TABLE  5. — Number  op  Union  Members  Idle  at  End  of^March  on  Ar<  ount  or — 

LABOR  DISPUTES.  DISABILITY.  ALL  OTHER  REASONS. 


INDUSTRY.                   1905.    1906.    1907.^1905.  1906.  1907.  1905.    1906.  1907. 

Building,  etc 3,210  1.274  1,261  803  915  888  22,394  12,608  61,322 

TransporUtion 81       290 436  622  560  8,723  8,073  7,713 

Clothing  and  textUes 425  1.094  1,141  225  148  207  5,405  3,403  3,471 

Metals,  machinery,  etc .. .       270      438       186  344  376  479  2,502  850  976 

Printing  and  binding 41  1,301   1,288  434  380  476  1.603  856  781 

Wood  working 679         87         84  140  136  119  1,461  624  1,380 

Food  and  liquors 32        20           1  77  65  119  946  672  855 

Theaters  and  music 22 23  16  18  770  783  1 ,266 

Tobacco 172         3  221  192  301  1,154  423  96 

Restaurants,  retail  trade 62  46  26  562  249  198 

Public  employment 122  101  291  432  154  1 ,006 

Stationary  engine  men 103   15  62  26  382  151  237 

Miscellaneous 54           8           6  40  67  63  826  699  436 


Total 4,814  4,787  3,970  2,942  3,005  3,663  47,160  29,446  69,736 


The  principal  causes  of  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  March, 
which  have  already  been  suggested,  are  shown  more  fully  in  the 
foregoing  table.  The  number  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes 
is  even  smaller  than  in  1906.'  In  the  building  industry,  the 
only  important  dispute  was  that  of  the  painters  in  New  York 
City,  and  two-thirds  of  the  one  thousand  men  then  idle  have  since 
obtained  employment,  as  reported  in  a  subsequent  article  in  this 
issue.  Some  two  hundred  housesmitlis  in  New  York  City  were 
also  involved  in  a  strike,  but  otherwise  the  building  industry  was 
remarkably  free  from  labor  disputes.  In  the  clothing  trades, 
1,050  children's  cloak  and  reefer  makers  in  New  York  City 
eeaped  work  for  two  months  before  they  succeeded  in  their  effort 
to  have  the  employers  furnish  the  sewing  machines  which  they 
operated.  In  the  metal  trades  there  was  very  little  idleness  from 
strikes.  The  industty  most  affected  by  disputes  both  this  year 
and  last  was  the  printing  business;  of  the  1,288  printers  idle 
at  the  end  of  March  on  account  of  disputes,  slightly  more  than 
one-half  were  lithographers,  nearly  all  the  othGrs  being  com- 
poflitors. 
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Exclusive  of  labor  disputes  and  personal  disability,  which  is  a 
relatively  constant  factor  from  year  to  year,  the  causes  of  idleness 
are  largely  dependent  upon  trade  conditions  and  are  therefore 
combined  in  the  preceding  table.  It  is-  again  seen  that  the  num- 
bers idle  this  year  noticeably  exceed  those  of  last  year  only 
among  musicians  and  in  the  trades  affected  by  the  relapse  in  build- 
ing operations  in  New  York  City.  Similar  conclusions  are 
reached  after  an  examination  of  the  statistics  respecting  the 
duration  of  employment  of  the  wage  earners  who  worked  at  all 
in  the  first  quarter : 


TABLE  6. — Average  Numbeb  of  Days  Employed  (Men  Only)  in  the  First  Quarter 

1902-1907. 

Number 

em-  AVERAGE  Nl'MBER  OF  DAYS  WORKED. 

ployed,  / ' ^ 

INDUSTRIES.                                1907.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1903.  1902. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 101,034  52.9  63.4  50.6  47.4  57.6  66 

2.  Transportation 53,882  81.5  80.1  80.6  77.5  77.9  76 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 31,485  64.7  65.5  60.4  68.1  63.0  63 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 37,896  71.7  72.3  71.4  69.3  73.0  75 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 22,416  72.1  75.2  69.1  69.6  71.6  72 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 10,628  66.4  70.5  65.5  65.1  69.7  70 

7.  Food  and  liquors 13,359  73.3  72.2  71.8  72.7  71.0  75 

8.  Theaters  and  music 3,404  72.1  76.3  76.9  70.4  61.4  71 

9.  Tobacco 8,834  74.1  70.6  69.1  65.5  68.9  70 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 7,475  78.3  80.6  79.7  76.0  76.5  77 

11.  Public  employment 9,068  78.2  84.3  81.2  83.3  81.3  83 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 12,404  81.8  81.1  81.7  78.2  79.9  ♦ 

13.  Miscellaneous 10,688  73.8  73.0  69.7  71.3  70.9  73 

Total— Men 322,473  67.5  70.7  65.6  64.7  67.8  67 

Totil— Women 11,022  69.2  71.5  67.8  64.2  68.7  69 


The  building  and  furnishing!:  trades  (including  dock  builders 
in  group  XI  who  averaged  only  forty  days  of  employment)  ex- 
hibit a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  average  number  of  days 
of  employment  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year.  In  certain 
other  industries  there  is  also  a  decline  of  a  fraction  of  a  day,  as 
compared  with  the  exceptional  figures  of  last  year;  but  this  small 
decline  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  one  less  work- 
ing day  in  the  quarter  this  year  than  last.f 

♦Included  In  group  IV. 

t  As  a  general  ni!.-  there  are  77  working  days  In  a  quarter,  but  in  the  present 
year  there  were  13  Sundays,  which  being  deducted  with  New  Year'a  Day  from 
the  90  days  In  the  quarter,  left  only  76  working  days. 
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QUABTEBLY    EaBISTINGS. 

Despite  the  enforced  idleness  in  the  buihling  trades  of  New 
York  City,  earnings  averaged  higher  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year  than  in  any  other  year  except  1906.  General 
averages  for  large  classes  of  workers  in  various  occupations  and 
industries  are  too  crude  to  measure  precise  gains  or  losses,  but 
they  do  at  least  reflect  the  trend  of  wages.  As  shown  in  Table  I 
of  the  Appendix,  the  aggregate  earnings  of  322,473  working  men 
making  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  $66,113,301, 
yielding  an  average  of  $205  each.  This  may  be  compared  with 
the  averages  for  the  corresponding  months  in  the  years  1897  to 
1905,  which  ranged  from  $145  in  the  first-mentioned  to  $187 
in  the  last-mentioned  year.  In  the  exceptional  year  1906,  the 
average  was  $212. 

In  the  table  on  the  following  page,  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
average  earnings  of  working  men,  in  the  past  five  years,  in  each 
in(histrv  or  group  of  trades. 

Of  the  322,473  working  men  who  worked  at  all  in  January, 
Febniary  or  March,  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  earned  less  than 
$150,  but  nearly  all  of  these  more  than  $75 ;  about  two-fifths 
earned  between  $150  and  $225  and  the  remaining  two-fifths 
earned  upw^ards  of  $225.  Those  in  the  latter  class  predominated 
in  the  building  trades,  metal  trades,  printing,  theaters  and  music, 
and  public  emplojTnent,  while  over  three-fourths  of  the  stationary 
("ngine  men  were  in  that  class. 

TABLE  8. — Distribution  of  Each  100  Male  Members  of  Labor  Organizations  Accord _ 

iNO  to  Amount  Earned  in  the  First  Quarter  of — 

Total 
members, 
grades.  1900.      1901.      1902.      1903.      1904.      1905.      1906.      1907.       1907. 

I>^  than  $75..  6.1         6.5  3.8  3.9  7.5  8.9  2.3  2.9  9,293 

I75-I149 29.1  26.6'  27.0  23.3  27.4  21.0  18.7  20.0  64,363 

1150-1225 41.9  41.1  41.8  46.7  41.7  43.3  40.6  39.8  128,489 

Over  1225 22.9  25.8  27.4  26.1  23.4  26.8  38.4  37.3  120,328 

Total 100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0      100  0     100.0     100.0     100.0       322,473 

as 

Regarding  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  it  may  he  said  that 
prices  of  commodities  have  advanced  ccmsiderahly  in  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  according  to  expert  testimony  rents,  at  least 
in  New  York  City,  have  risen  even  more  than  prices.  The  sub- 
ject is  80  complicated  as  to  require  minute  investigation  and  will 
therefore  be  treated  in -the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statiitict.  •  L^igtized  by  Google 
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TABLE  7. — AvEBAOE  Earnings  of  Male  Members  of  Labor  Organizations  in  the 

First  Quarter,  1903-7. 


•  Industry. 


Average  Quarterly  Earnings. 


1003.     1904.  I  1905.     1906.     1907 


Number 

employed, 

190V. 


1.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc.  . . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades . 
Building  and  street  labor.  . . 


2.  Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation* 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 


S192  '  $161 
240  202 
195  !  174 
165        104 


185 
215 
155 
144 
143 
t 

149 
151 
187 
144 
140 
141 

I 

196  i 

193  I 

213  I 

Shipbuilding j     206  ; 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc '     224  j 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture j     188 

7 


3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves .  .  . 
Textiles 


4.  Metals.  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals. 


Food  and  Liquors.  .  . 
Food  products*. 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 


9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 
Hotels  and  restaurants .  . . 
Retail  trade 


168 
157 
184 

264 

134 

155 
156 
153 

199 

225 


13.  Miscellaneous 149 

Paper  and  paper  goods 146 

Barbering 141 

leather  and  leather  goods 118 

Cllass  and  glas.sware 241 

Cement  and  clay  products % 

Other  distinct  trades 161 

Mixed  employment 91 


11.  Public  Employment.  .  . 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


Total $186 


183 
211 
156 
147 
147 
t 


$171 

258 

201 

90 

203 
225 
254 
176 
145 
161 


140  !   144 
135  :   136 


224  ; 
155  I 
143 

144  ; 

188 
187  ! 
189  , 
206  ' 


174 

168 
152 
198 

296 

133 


214 

213 

151 
140 
144 
127 
248 
t 
156 
93 


213 
160 
163 
179 

206 
205 
217 
193 


$220 
247 
246 
155 

210 
234 
254 
174 
155 
163 

162 
159 
190 
161 
172 
174 


172 


141 


158  !  178 
160  181 
154    171 


210 

211 

171 
131 
147 
165 


246 


$198 
215 
211 
123 

224 

262 
272 
174 
151 
167 

154 
156 
123 
138 
152 
188 


217  i   223  i   252 


194 


177  >  184 

170  178 

185  190 

364 


367 

147 

176 
186 
152 

324 

229 

185 
143 
154 
171 


292  ;   312 
123    200 


244 


104  I   107 


$175  I  $187   $212 


240 

187 

188 
185 
190 

311 

152 

186 
183 
196 

206 

257 

194 
149 
164 
178 
306 
217 
261 
145 


212  223 

211  !  223 

225  !  213  I 

214  I  239 


$205 


101.034 

6,015 

79,643 

15,376 

53,882 

24,068 

7,180 

16,796 

4.470 

1.368 

31,485 
20,888 
1,462 
3,712 
2,884 
2,539 

37,896 

31,872 

4.268 

1,756 

22.416 

10,528 

13,359 
6,350 
7,009 

3.404 

8.8.34 

7,475 
5,850 
1,625 

9.068 

12,404 

10,688 
3.293 
2.726 
1.136 
1,235 
541 
1.585 
172 


322.473 


*  Marine  cooks  and  stewards  were  tran.sferred  in  1904  from  "  Food  Products  "  (Group  VII) 
to  'Navigation  "  (Group  II). 

T  Included  in  "  Railways." 

*  Included  in  Group  I. 
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WAGES  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  MAKERS. 

The  March  Bulletin  (page  57)  contained  some  statistics  of 
wages  earned  by  strawbraid  sewers  in  New  York  City,  who  make 
wages  of  $15  to  $35  a  week,  as  a  consequence  of  their  skill  and 
the  reluctance  of  manufacturers  to  undertake  the  training  of  ad- 
ditional operatives  for  a  trade  peculiarly  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  fashion.  Another  minor  industry  which  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  New  York  City  is  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  which 
the  metropolis  has  developed  with  considerable  rapidity  in  the 
last  few  years.  According  to  the  last  census  of  occupations,  there 
were  two  thousand  artificial  flower  makers  in  this  state;  the  num- 
ber is  now  probably  somewhat  larger,  but  the  following  statistics 
embracing  1,015  employees  doubtless  represent  nearly  one-half 
of  the  workers  in  the  industry.  The  inspector  who  collected  the 
figures  in  April  last  says  that  they  cover  all  classes  of  factories, 
some  making  only  the  cheapest  and  others  the  highest  grade  only. 
Some  of  the  firms  from  which  reports  have  been  collected  manu- 
facture feathers  also  and  one  establishment  makes  decorative 
plants.  The  largest  factory  reporting  employed  142  workers, 
the  smallest  21,  thus: 

Number  of  Employees. 

Establishments  < • > 

REPORTING.  Male.       Female.  Total. 

A 4  35  39 

B 8  65  73 

C 4  36  40 

D 3  18  21 

E 8  39  47 

F 19  33  52 

G 20  73  93 

H 6  67  63 

T 18  15  33 

J 5  40  45 

K 6  60  66 

L 2  25  27 

M 9  133  142 

N 35  30  65 

0 16  62  78 

p 8  123  131 

171  844  1.015 

Two  or  three  of  the  sixteen  firms  represented  in  the  table  re- 
ported the  average  weekly  earnings  of  employees  for  the  entire 
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season,   but  in  most   cases  the  inspector  merely  tabulated  one 
weekly  pay-roll.     The  result  is  shown  below : 

Number  op  Employees  Earninq  Specified  Amounts  Per  Week. 
Weekly  wage. 

$3  00 

3  25 

3  50 

4  00 

4  50 

5  00 

5  25 

5  50 

6  00 

6  50 

6  88 

7  00 

7  60 

7  62 

8  00 /. .  . 

8  50 

8  73 

9  00 

9  50 

10  00 

10  50 

10  81 

11  00 

11  60 

12  00 

12  50...r 

13  00 : 3        3 

14  00 5        1 

14  50 3         2 

15  00 • 

16  00 

17  00 

18  00 

19  00 

20  00 

22  00 

23  50 

24  00 

25  00 

33  00 

50  00 


Males. 

Females. 

38 

2 

10 

3 

67 

2 

65 

10 

58 

1 

4 

25 

21 

101 

3 

16 

42 

14 

53 

1 

12 

18 

13 

63 

24 

49 

11 

55 

8 

7 

12 

49 

3 

7 

28 

3 

9 

4 

17 

28 

4 

7 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6   .. 

1 

3   .. 



1   .. 

1   .. 

171 

844 

The  lowest  wag(s  paid  to  a  man  or  boy  is  $3  a  week,  the 
highest  $50,  which  in  all  probability  goes  to  an  employee  who 
manages  the  business.  The  most  usual  wages  is  $6,  but  $7,  $8, 
$9,  $10  and  $12.50  are  also  common.  The  average,  or  better,  the 
median  wage  would  be  about  $9.70  a  week. 
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While  the  man,  who  do  the  more  skilful  work  of  designing, 
cutting,  dyeing,  etc.,  are  usually  employed  by  the  week,  the  women 
and  girls  as  a  rule  do  piece  work.  The  median  wage,  represent- 
ing the  point  at  which  those  earning  more  just  balance  those  earn- 
ing le^s  than  the  median,  is  about  $6.80.  This  is  just  about  $1 
above  the  average  wage  of  female  makers  of  artificial  feathers 
jmd  flowers  revealed  in  the  Federal  census  of  manufactures  of 
ll>04r-5.  All  the  manufacturers  interviewed  by  the  inspector, 
in  fact,  reported  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  higher  wage>s 
this  year  and  that  even  then  they  could  not  procure  suflicient  help. 

Several  employers  stated  that  many  of  the  workers  take  work 
home  at  night  and  thus  add  to  the  wages  reported.  The  largest 
concern  represented  in  the  statistics  states  that  earnings  from 
night  work  during  five  or  six  months  ev(»ry  year  are  equivalent 
to  one-sixth  of  the  weekly  w^age  for  fully  one-half  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  period  of  employment  varies  so  much  for  the  diflFerent 
employees  that  satisfactory  figures  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
following  is  probably  as  complete  a  tabulation  as  can  be  pre- 
>('nt(d: 


AvERAGK  Weekly  Waoks. 


Males  Workino- 


Fe MALES  Working — 


Full 
time. 


Part 


Full 
time. 


Part 
time. 


$13.00  and  over. 

10.50  to  S12  50 
8  00  to  10  00 
7  00  to  8  00 
6.00  to      7  00 

Under  $6.00 

Total 


41 

0 

15 

7 

24 

61 

5 

14 

1 

3 

2 

7 

88 

92 

5 

35 

126 

217 

43 

23 


0 

0 

28 

69 

176 

47 


499 


320 


A  glance  at  this  summary  shows  that  the  high-salaried  men 
and  women  usually  worked  full  time  —  that  is  about  fifty  weeks 
a  year,  l^ut  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  unskilled  or  inefficient 
workers,  who  do  the  "  cheaper "  kinds  of  work,  are  employed 
only  part  of  the  time  —  from  three  to  six  months  a  year. 
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CHILDREN  WORKING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  TENEMENTS. 

Second  Report 

In  the  March  Buixetin  (pages  67-69)  were  presented  two 
tables  of  statistics  respecting  the  employment  of  chijdren  at  home 
in  connection  with  tenement  manufactures  in  Xew  York  City. 
The  investigation  was  continued  from  March  5th  to  19th,  with 
the  results  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Table  IV. — Children  Found  Working  in  Tenements  on  Macdougal,  Sullivan  and 

Thompson  Streets. 


Ages 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Totals. 

Number  working  ♦ 

Boys 

3 
1 
2 

3 
2 

1 

14 
3 

11 
9 

5 
10 
4 

0 

1 
4 

16 
4 
12 
14 

2 

10 

6 

14 

30 

8 

22 

30 

27 

0 

18 

27 

46 
17 
29 
45 

1 
23 
23 

44 

2 

40 

6 

34 

40 

20 
12 
17 
29 

60 
13 
37 
60 

42 

9 

33 

41 

1 
24 

18 

37 
5 

28 

7 
21 
24 

4 

19 

9 

28 

325 
.       89 

Girls 

236 

Number  who  attend  school. 
Number  who  do  not  attend 
school 

309 
16 

Number  found  In  daytime . 
Number  found  after  6  p.  m  . 
Number  making  artificial 

flowers 

Number  flnishine  corsets  . 

17 
13 

30 

17 
10 

27 

27 
13 

30 

1 

14 
15 

27 
2 

26 
24 

47 
3 

189 
136 

302 
14 

Number  separating  leaves . 

3 

2 

9 

.... 

Number  of  families  in  which  2  children  work,  66. 
Number  of  families  in  which  3  children  work,  29. 
Number  of  families  in  which  4  children  work,  10 
Number  of  families  in  which  5  children  work,  1. 
Number  of  families  in  which  6  children,  work,  1 

The  number  of  houses  visited  in  the  course  of  this  inspection 
was  157,  containing  3,288  apartments,  of  which  609  were  used 
for  manufacturing  i)urposes.  No  record,  was  made  of  the  iiiiiii- 
ber  of  adult  workers  (including  therein  children  over  14  years 
of  age),  but  in  a  separate  series  of  inspections  of  100  of  the 
houses  during  school  hours,  513  persons  were  found  at  work  or 
5.13  persons  to  a  house.  The  estimated  total  for  the  157  houses, 
on  the  same  basis,  would  be  805,  in  addition  to  the  325  children. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  157  houses  by  streets: 


Houses. 

Apart- 
ments. 

Apartments 

m  which 

work  Is 

done. 

Persons 
at  work. 

Houses  not 
reporting 

as  to 

number  of 

workers. 

M  4ft/«f4fk1lff1il  ....iTi-t 

30 
70 
57 

658 
1,387 
1.243 

71 
266 
172 

35 
291 

187 

21 

Sullivan    

16 

'FhoTTinson 

20 

Total 

157 

3.288 

509 

613 

57 

nnotaiilTS  of  children  not  found  at  work  but  wlio  Admitted  worldng;  60^ 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Workingmen's  protective  organizations,  since  the  industrial 
relapse  of  1903—4,  have  been  steadily  gaining  in  strength  in  New 
York,  and  the  present  year  has  been  one  of  especially  rapid 
growth.  On  the  one  hand,  the  work  of  organizing  new  unions 
has  been  actively  carried  on,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  number 
of  organizations  forced  to  the  wall  through  insuflScient  interest 
of  the  members  is  smaller  than  usual.  In  the  half-year  October 
1,  1906,  to  April  1,  1907,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  listed 
146  new  trade  and  labor  unions,  whereas  only  107  of  the  existing 
unions  went  out  of  existence  in  that  period.  Of  these  88  were  dis- 
solved, while  19  were  amalgamated  with  other  organizations. 
These  figures  do  not  include  16  unions  that  were  re-organized 
through  change  of  name,  aflSliation,  etc  The  gains  and  losses 
in  the  various  industries  are  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

NxniBER  ow  Labob  Unionb  Disbandbd,  Amalgamated  or  Gbganized  October  1.  190&- 

Apbil  1,  1907. 


Re-or- 


Dis- 


INDUSTBT. 

1.  BiiUdiDg,  Stone  working, 

etc 

2.  Tnosportation 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 

4.  Metal%  machinery,  etc. .  ■ 

5.  Printing 

6.  Wood  worlcing  and  furni- 

ture  

7.  Food  and  liquors 

8.  Theaters  And  music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail 

trade 

11.  Public  employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  men. . . 
iX  MSaceUaneous 


gan-     banded, 
ized. 


Amalga-       Total 
mated.        lapsed. 


13 
15 
12 
8 
3 


7 

2 

3 

13 


17 
15 
12 
17 
4 

6 
4 

4 


7 
2 
3 
16 


New 
organiza- 
tions. 


23 
37 
17 
22 
1 

3 
2 

4 


9 
11 


17 


Total. 


16 


88 


19 


107 


146 


Net 
change. 


+  6 

+  22 
+  6 
+   5 

—  3 

—  3 

—  2 


+    2 
+   9 


+    1 


+  39 


The  principal  losses  were  in  the  building  trades,  the  metal 
trades,  the  miscellaneous  trades,  the  transport  trades,  and  the 
clothing  trades,  and  these  same. trades  gained  most  of  the  new 
ttnions.  As  the  net  result  of  the  changes,  the  transport  trades 
made  a  gain  of  22  organizations  out  of  the  total  of  39  for  all 
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trades.  The  switchmen  alone  organized  10  new  unions  in  the 
period  under  consideration,  while  teamsters  also  gained  addi- 
tional unions;  and  in  Group  XI,  Public  Employment,  several 
of  the  11  new  unions  are  organizations  of  drivers  and  hostlers 
employed  in  the  street  cleaning  department  of  Xew'  York  City. 
At  the  end  of  March  there  were  2,459  trade  and  labor  unions 
in  the  state,  as  compared  with  2,420  six  months  earlier.  The 
number  of  organizations  is  still  smaller  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  "  boom  "  period  of  1808-1903 ;  but  the  asi^gregate  member- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  has  attained  a  figure  never  lx»fore  reached. 
For  the  first  time  there  are  recorded  more  than  400,000  organ- 
ized wage  earners  in  the  Empire  State,  thus : 

Number  and  Membbrship  of  Labob  Unions,  1897-1907.  with  Semi- Annual  Increase, 
organizations.  membbr*?. 

Increase  Increase 

YBXR.  March.  Sept.  Sept.-Mar.  March.  Sept.  Sept.-Mar 

1897 927  1,009          142,570  168,464          

1898 1,048  1.087  39  179,955  171.067  11.501 

1899 1,156  1,320  69  173,516  209.020  2,449 

1900 1,452  1,635  132  232,533  245,381  23.513 

1901 1,742  1.871  107  244,851  276,141  ♦SSO 

1902 1,930  2,229  59  279,950  329,101  3,809 

1903 2.362  2,583  133  357.102  395.598  28,001 

1904 2.555  2.504  *28  399.699  391.676  4,101 

1905 2,420  2,402  *84  374,531  383,236  *17.14o 

1906 2,411  2,420  9  394,270  398,494  11.034 

1907 2.459      39  414.718      16.224 

In  the  half-year  ending  October  1,  1906,  there  was  a«gain  of 
4,200  in  the  membership,  bringing  the  aggregate  once  more  very 
close  to  the  400,000  line,  wl^ich  had  almost  been  readied  in  1903. 
In  the  last  six  months  a  further  gain  of  16,224  brought  the  ag- 
gregate to  414,718.  As  there  are  only  12,515  women  members 
and  relatively  few  boys  in  New  York  unions,  the  number  of  adult 
males  is  little  short  of  400,000,  which  is  slightly  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  votes  (1,492,219)  cast  at  the  guber- 
natorial election  of  1906. 

The  present  strength  of  trade  unionism  and  the  latest  gains 
made  in  the  j)rincipal  cities  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

♦Decrease, 
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Number  and  Mkmbkimhtp  op  Labor  Unions  in  Leading  CiTiifls 

ORGANIZATIONS.  MEMBERSHIP. 

INCREASE. 

Sept.,  March,  Change  Sept.,  March,      Number.  Per 

ciTT.                      1906.  1907.  1906.  1907.  cent. 

New  York 680  705       +25  260,170  269,429  9,259  3.6 

Buffalo 174  180        +   6  29,590  31,817  2,227  7.6 

Rochester 87  87             0  14,294  14,895  601  4.2 

Schenectady 58  54—4  7,850  9,777  1,927  24.5 

Syracuse 80  84+4  8.345  8,337  *8  *0.1 

Albany 80  84+4  7,600  7,936  336  4.4 

Troy 52  48—4  5,122  4,793  ^329  *6.4 

Total 1,211      1,242        +31       332,971     346,984  14,013       4.2 

AU  other  places 1,209     1,217        +8         65,523       67,734  2.211       3.4 

Grand  total 2,420     2,459        +39       398.494     414.718         16,224       4.1 

The  average  gain  in  the  niembersliip  of  all  unions  was  equal  to 
4.1  per  cent  for  the  entire  state.  This  percentage  was  excec^ded 
iu  four  of  the  seven  leading  industrial  centers,  namely,  Buffalo, 
Ilochester,  Schenectady  and  Albany;  New  York  City's  gain  was 
a  fraction  less  (3.6  per  cent),  while  Syracuse  remained  virtually 
stationary  and  Troy  sustained  a  decrease  of  6.4  per  cent.  The 
remarkable  increase  in  Schenectady  is  conspicuous ;  it  is  of  course 
in  the  metal  trades,  to  which  the  mass  of  the  wage  earners  in 
Schenectady  belong.  Further  details  are  given  in  Table  I  IT,  of 
the  Appendix,  for  the  seven  cities,  which  together  contain  nearly 
one-half  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  state  and  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  members  of  labor  unions.  In  the  smaller  cities,  and 
villages,  the  average  gain  in  membership  was  noticeably  smaller 
and  there  were  only  eight  more  organizations  in  April  than  in 
October.  Gains  were  made  in  Cohoes,  with  six  new  unions  (tex- 
tile workers  in  the  main),  Elmira  and  Amsterdam.  Buffalo  re- 
ported ten  new  unions,  and  a  net  gain  of  six;  Schenectady  ten 
new  unions,  and  a  net  loss  of  four;  Albany  six  new  unions,  and 
Syracuse  five. 

In  New  York  City  there  were  increases  in  membership  in  the 
tranjsport  and  clothing  trades,  in  restaurants  and  retail  trade, 
in  stationary  engine  tending  and  in  the  miscellaneous  trades. 
The  principal  decrease  was  in  the  theatrical  trades,  but  there  were 
smaller  declines  in  the  printing  trades,  wood  working,  building 
and  tobacco  trades,  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 

^Decrease. 
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Changis  in  Number  of  Labor  Organizations  and  Membership  of^Samb^in  New  York 

CiTT  AND  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  StATE,   OcT.    1,   1906,  TO  APRIL   1,   1907. 
ORGANIZATIONS.  MEMBERS. 


N.Y.       Other     New  York  Other      New  York 

INDUSTRY.                         City.      places.  City.  places.         State. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.  . .          +4         +2  —     130  +     181     +         51 

2.  Transportation +6         +17  +3,702  +2,012     +5,714 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles +2         +3  +3,482  +     228     +   3,710 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc +2         +3  +625  +2,953     +  3,478 

5.  Printing  and  binding —  2        —  1  —    680  —     184    —      864 

6.  Wood  working —  3  —     444  +       61     —       383 

7.  Food  and  liquors +2         —  4  +245  +       28+       273 

8.  Theaters  and  music — i ,332  +     174    —  1. 158 

9.  Tobacco —     204  +       63    —       141 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade +2  +1,033  —    361     +       672 

11.  Public  employment +6         +3  +87+106+193 

12.  Stationary  engine  men —  3  +  1 ,602  —     359     +    1 ,243 

13.  Miscellaneous +5        —  5  +1 ,373  +2.063     +   3,436 


Total +25  +14  +9.259        +6,'965      +16,224 

Outside  of  the  metropolis  the  only  industries  in  which  the 
membership  declined  were  printing,  retail  trade,  and  stationary 
engine  tending. 

Among  the  individual  trades  the  carpenters  as  heretofore  have 
much  the  largest  membership  in  their  unions.  Exclusive  of  car- 
penters working  in  mills,  car  shops  or  on  ships,  they  have  187 
unions  in  this  state  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  31,157. 
Bricklayers  and  masons  have  82  unions  with  13,352  members,  in 
addition  to  which  are  a  few  unions  composed  exclusively  of  stone 
masons;  painters  and  decorators  follow  with  97  organizations  and 
13,142  members.  The  other  building  trades  do  not  compare  with 
these  three  in  numerical  strength,  but  two  classes  of  unskilled 
laborers  rank  next  to  the  carpenters  —  the  hod  carriers  and  ex- 
cavators. 

As  shown  in  the  table  there  are  26  organized  trades  in  New 
York  which  have  at  least  4,000  members.  In  almost  every  case, 
there  has  been  considerable  growth  in  the  past  year,  while 
the  changes  since  1(S94  have  been  conspicuous  in  all  occupations 
with  a  few  exce])tions  like  the  printers,  eigarmakers  and  railway 
employees,  who  were  already  strongly  organized  at  the  earlier 
date. 
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Number  and  MEUBEiiaHip  of  Unions  in  the  Principal  Trades. 

UNIONS.  MEMBERS. 


TRADES.                                   1894.  1906.  1907.  1894.  1906.  1907. 

C&rpenters  and  joiners 86  181  187  9.021  24,793  31. 157 

Hod  curlers 27  43  62  6,742  16.389  17.958 

Excavators 2  2     15.400  16,009 

Bricklayers  and  masons 47  79  82  7,738  12,894  13,352 

Painters  and  decorators 25  '     90  97  4,458  13,322  13. 142 

Cigarmakers 47  62  62  8,198  10,655  10.068 

Compo^tors 27  48  43  7.068  9,813  9.730 

Stationary  engineers 10  64  69  939  7.487  9,305 

Machinists 17  61  59  1,180  7.518  8.046 

Musicians 17  37  .     36  4.584  7,919  8,029 

Trainmen 29  47  45  1,521  7,521  8,002 

Iron  molders 30  49  48  3, 158  7,489  7. 543 

Brewery  workmen 24  53  49  3, 153  6,797  7,090 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters *11  48  51  *3,895  7,410  6,933 

Teamdriverst 1  16  19  47  6,628  6.634 

Plasterers 4  14  16  2,703  5,354  6,437 

Electrical  apparatus  makers 17  14     2,887  4,872 

Telegraphers 17  15     3,907  4,849 

Firemen,  locomotive 31  41  44  2,439  4,541  4,768 

Electrical  workers 2  36  38  666  5.310  4,655 

Stationary  aremen 1  15  13  36  4,047  4,588 

Engineers.  locomotive 34  41  42  3,241  4,318  4,632 

Letter  carriers 2  85  87  1,183  4,053  4,208 

Jacket  makers 3  4  6  2,676  2,800  4,202 

Roofers  and  sheet  metal  workers 8  37  43  1,854  3,624  4,036 

Cabmen  and  coach  drivers 4  10  12  779  2,603  4,014 

The  number  of  women  in  the  labor  organizations  of  this  state 
April  1,  1907,  was  12,515  as  compared  with  11,625  six  months 
previous.  The  increase  of  900  is  contributed  by  New  York  City 
and  is  largely  in  the  garment  trades,  with  a  gain  of  500;  while 
trunk  and  bag  making  and  the  tobacco  trades  contribute  200 
and  100  respectively. 

^Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

tincludes  commission  wagon  drivers,  delivery  wagon  drivers,  express  and  mall  wagon 
drivers,  ice  handlers  and  truck  drivers;  does  not  include  beer  drivers  or  hostlers  employed 
In  municipal  departments. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Statistics  of  Disputes  in  January,  February  and  March. 

Fifty  industrial  disputes  involving  stoppage  of  work  were  be- 
gun in  the  first  quarter  of  1907  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  There  were  8,915  direct 
participants  in  these  disputes  and  5,568  others  who  were  forced 
into  temporary  idleness  by  them  though  not  themselves  directly 
concerned  in  the  controversies.  The  total  loss  of  working  time 
within  the  quarter  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  aggregated 
approximately  173,529  days.  Of  this  amount,  159,680  days  were 
lost  in  connection  with  the  new  disputes  of  the  quarter  (87,986 
by  those  directly  concerned  and  71,694  by  those  indirectly  in- 
volved), in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  loss  of  12,849  days  in 
seven  disputes  which  began  in  the  last  quarter  of  1906  but  con- 
tinued into  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Disputes  were  much  more  numerous  in  the  first  quarter  of  1907 
than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  any  of  the  last  four  years 
but  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  year's  disputes  were  of  small 
dimensions  t^at  the  average  number  of  employees  directly  con- 
cerned was  this  year  far  below  that  in  any  other  first  quarter 
since  1902,  thus: 

First  Quarter. 


1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1903. 

Number  of  new  disputes 50  36  15  28  27 

Employees  dlrecUy  }  Total 8,915  10,703  7,923  15,353  7,80o 

concerned.              <  Average  per  dispute 178  297  528  648  289 

Only  a  half  dozen  of  the  new  disputes  of  the  first  three  months 
of  1907  were  of  a  size  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss  of  as  much  as 
two  thousand  days  of  working  time  in  the  quarter,  as  compared 
with  thirteen  such  in  the  first  quarter  of  1906.  All  but  one  of 
the  six  leading  disputes  this  year  were  in  Xew  York  City  and 
three  were  in  tlie  clothing  trades  of  the  metropolis,  as  follows: 

EMPrX)YEE3 

Isvoi^rr.D. 

Aggrepafe 


LorAi.tTY.                      Trade.                        Date.            Directly.  Indirectly,  days  lost. 

New  York  City. . .   Troiiser  makers Jan.  20-Feb.  3.  2,800  3,000  69.600 

*Cohoes Knit  good.«  makers.  . .   Jan.  2-18 30  2,265  34,42.5 

New  York  City. ..   Knee  pants  raak'Ts .  .   Jan.  21-Feb.  6.  1,600     12,800 

♦New  York  City. .   Cloak  and  reefer  m'k's  Mar.22-May  25  1.200     t9,600 

'New  York  City...   Cigar  makers Feb.  18-Mar  23  300     9,000 

*New    York    City  Vaudeville  actors Jan.  2-Feb.  1 .  266     7. 182 


♦  See  narrative  below, 
t  To^Marx5hl31st. 
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The  above  six  disputes  occasioned  most  of  the  lost  time  in  the 
first  quarter,  the  other  51  (including  the  seven  old  disputes  from 
the  previciis  quarter)  having  caused  in  the  aggregate  only  30,922 
days  of  idleness  or  an  average  of  but  606  days  for  each  dispute. 

Below  are  summarized  the  causes  and  results  of  the  fifty  new 
disputes  of  the  quarter.  Strikes  for  increase  of  wages  as  their 
principal  object  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  making  up  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  disputes  and  accounting  for  two-thirds 
of  the  quarter's  direct  participants  in  disputes.  Of  the  other 
causes,  trade  unionism  alone  is  prominent  in  respect  of  the  num- 
l>er  of  disputes  in  which  that  figured  or  the  principal  point  at 
issue*  The  fact  that  the  jacket  makers'  strike  in  New  York  City 
was  instituted  cTiiefly  to  compel  the  employers,  instead  of  the 
operators,  to  furnish  machines,  accounts  for  the  prominence  of 
"  working  arrangements  "  in  respect  of  the  number  of  employees 
concerned. 

Number  op  Disputes. 


WON  ^Y — 

Em- 

TAl'SE  OR   OBJECT. 

Workers. 

ployers. 

Increase  of  wages 

5 

6 

Reduction  of  wages.  . . 

3 

Reduction  of  hours .  .  . 

4 

Trade  unionism 

8 

3 

Particular    persona    or 

classes 

3 

Working  arrangements 

1 
14 

2 

Total  disputes 

21 

Employers  directly 

concerned 

2,282 

1,367 

Pending 
Com-           or  not 
romised.    reported. 

Em- 
ployees 
directly 
Total.       concerned 

10                  3 

24           5,993 

3                 76 

4               323 

11                816 

3.58 
1.349 


12  3  50      

5,075  191      8,915 


Three  small  strikes  against  reduction  of  wages  and  four  for 
reduction  of  hours  were  all  failures  and  these  serve  to  make  re- 
sults appear  most  often  in  favor  of  employers.  But  if  numbers 
of  employees  directly  interested  be  considered,  and  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  compromises  in  the  case  of  strikes  for  advances  in 
^'ages  usually  involve  som^  increase  and  therefore  represent  some 
degree  of  success  for  the  employees,  the  balance  of  results  in  the 
quarter's  new  disputes  appears  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 
workers. 
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bubeaxr  of  mediation  anb  abbiteation. 
Action  upon  Requests  for  Intervention. 
Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  Bureau  has  received 
six  requests  for  intervention  in  industrial  disputes,   as  follows: 

GENEVA   BOILER   MAKERS. 

On  April  10th  the  Bureau  received  a  written  request  for  inter- 
vention in  a  strike  of  boiler  makers  employed  by  the  New  York 
Central  Iron  Works  at  Geneva  from  the  business  agent  of  the 
Geneva  Central  Labor  Union.  Investigation  disclosed  the  con- 
dition at  that  time  to  be  that  a  strike  of  boiler  makers  in  the 
plant  of  the  New  York  Central  Iron  Works  for  an  increase  in 
wages  had  existed  for  several  weeks,  there  being  about  twenty 
strikers  directly  involved.  The  employing  corporation  claimed 
it  had  succeeded  in  filling  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and,  con- 
sidering the  strike  as  having  terminated,  refused  to  re-open  ne- 
gotiations with  the  organization  involved;  the  statement  was  also 
made  that  a  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  molding  department, ' 
which  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  reason, 
had  been  terminated  by  the  abandonment  of  the  molding  de- 
partment. 

While  the  original  dispute  was  caused  by  a  demand  for  an 
increase  in  wages,  it  had  resolved  itself  into  a  contention,  by  the 
employers,  for  the  "  open  shop,'^  and  for  a  return  to  the  ten-hour 
day  in  the  boiler-making  department,  instead  of  the  nine-hour 
day  which  had  for  some  time  obtained.  The  management  claims 
to  be  successfully  maintaining  those  conditions. 

BUFFALO  SWITCHMEN. 

On  April  13th  a  committee  representing  one  of  the  locals  of 
the  Switchmen's  Union  of  Buffalo  demand(»d  tlio  rc^in statement 
of  a  yard  conductor  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  By.  Co.,  with  the  alterna- 
tive that  all  of  the  men  employed  in  the  yard  service  —  that  is, 
yard  conductors  and  switchmen  —  would  quit  work  at  midnight 
of  that  day  to  enforce  the  demand.  A  request  for  intervention 
by  the  Bureau  was  received  from  the  grand  oifice  of  the  Switch- 
men's Union  on  that  same  day.  Through  our  intervention  a  con- 
ference was  arranged  between  the  superintendent  of  transporta- 
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tion  and  the  division  superintendent  of  the  employing  corpora- 
tion, the  grand  master  and  secretary  of  the  national  organization 
of  switchmen,  and  Mr.  Lundrigan  representing  this  Bureau,  at 
which  an  agreement  was  reached  that  the  man  in  dispute  be  re- 
instated forthwith,  pending  a  full  investigation  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing up  to  his  dismissal  to  be  held  on  the '15th.  This  had  the  effect 
of  temporarily  postponing  the  threatened  strike.  On  the  15th 
the  investigation  was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  the  permanent 
re-instatement  of  the  discharged  employee  and  provisions  for  the 
future  adjustment  of  the  other  matters  in  dispute. 

ROCHESTER    STREET    RAILWAY    LABORERS. 

On  April  17th  a  telegraphic  request  for  intervention  was -re- 
ceived and  responded  to.  The  situation  was  found  to  be  that 
about  360  laborers  einployed  by  the  local  street  railway  corpora- 
tion, in  the  track  department^  had  been  on  strike  since  April  11th 
for  an  increase  in  wages  from  $1.60  to  $2.00  per  day.  The 
strikers  were  not  organized  when  the  strike  occurred,  but  had 
subsequently  organized  themselves  into  a  local  of  the  laborers' 
union.  A  conference  between  representatives  of  the  management 
and  of  the  men  on  strike  was  arranged,  which  resulted  in  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  the  form  of  a  compromise,  the  rate  there- 
after to  be  $1.80  per  day. 

LOCKPORT  FIBER   WORKERS. 

On  April  24th,  thirty-two  pressmen  employed  by  the  Indur- 
ated Fiber  Company  of  Lockport  went  on  strike  for  an  increase 
in  wages  from  $2.00  to  $2.26  per  day.  Four  days  later  the  rest 
of  the  employees  in  this  plant  —  about  two  hundred  in  all  — 
stopped  work,  which  rendered  the  entire- plant  idle.  The  employer 
claims  they  went  on  strike ;  the  employees  claim  they  were  locked 
out-  On  May  26th  the  intervention  of  the  Bureau  was  requested 
by  the  officers  of  the  imion  involved-  We  undertook  conciliation, 
but  found  this  corporation  which  had  heretofore  dealt  with  the 
union  and  practically  maintained  union  establishments,  had  de- 
termined to  establish  and  maintain  the  "  open  shop,"  and  refused 
absolutely  to  treat  with  their  former  employees  collectively.  The 
employees'  conimittee  was  willing  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  arl)itration,  but  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to  accept 
any  proposal  involving  collective  bargaining,  nothing  waaaocom- 
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plished.     At  this  date,  May  28th,  the  plant  and  employees  are 
practically  idle. 

ALBANY  AND   HUDSON   RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  agree  to  the  demands  for  increase 
in  wages  of  motormen  and  conductors  employed  on  the  Albany 
&  Hudson  railway,  a  request  for  intervention  by  the  Bureau  was 
made  by  a  committe  representing  the  employees  on  June  4th.  A 
representative  of  the  Bureau  conferred  with  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  several  times,  and,  when  it  appeared  that  no  settlement 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  could  be  reached,  recommended  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  employees  acquiesced  in  the  recommendation;  but 
before  a  final  reply  was  had  from  the  management,  another  con- 
ference, was  held  directly  between  the  parties,  which  resulted  in 
the  acceptance  of  a  compromise  wage  rate  of  2  Si  cents  per  hour, 
instead  of  28  cents  which  was  the  existing  rate  since  January  1, 
1907,  although  the  last  schedule  or  working  agreement  provided 
for  but  27  cents  per  hour,  the  increase  to  28  cents  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  being  a  voluntary  advance  over  the  then  existing 
rate.  The  settlement  also  provided  for  a  working  agreement, 
covering  conditions  and  rules  of  eiilployment,  mutually  satis- 
factory. 

NEWBUBGH    CABPENTEKS. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  some  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
burgh,  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  visited  that  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  effect  conciliation  in  disputes  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  and  found  the  conditions  to  be  that  on  April  8tli  a 
general  strike  of  carpenters  was  inaugurated  as  a  result  of  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  grant  an  increase  in  the 
wage  rate  from  37i  cents  to  44  cents  per  hour.  Inquiry  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  building  industry  of  the  community  was 
practically  paralyzed,  but  that  nearly  all  of  the  workpeople  en- 
gaged in  the  strike  were  temporarily  employed  in  adjacent  tov^Tis 
or  had  secured  permanent  employment  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
employers  so  far  had  either  not  tried  or  at  least  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  their  places.  The  last  proposition  looking  toward 
a  settlement  had  been  a  compromise  offered  by  the  workpeople  of 
40  cents  per  hour,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  employers. 
Our  efforts  to  effect  conciliation  were  unsuccessfu^ooQlt 
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Albany  Coal  Teamsters  and  Handlers. 

On  May  13th  about  240  teamsters  and  coal  handlers  employed 
by  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  Albany  went  on  strike  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  from  $12.00  to  $16.00  per  week.  This  Bureau 
tried  to  prevent  the  strike  before  the  actual  stoppage  of  work  by 
urging  the  contintiation  of  negotiations;  but  while  each  party 
expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  the  other  on  the  other's  request, 
neither  was  willing  to  make  advances;  and  the  employers'  com- 
mittee expressed  confidence  that  the  men  were  satisfied  and  would 
not  actually  strike.  After  the  strike  had  taken  place,  further 
efforts  toward  adjustment  were  made  without  success.  After 
eight  days'  suspension  of  delivery,  the  strike  was  settled  through 
a  compromise,  the  new  rate  to  be  $13.00  per  week,  other  con- 
ditions of  the  working  agreement  now  in  force  to  continue. 
Cohoes  Textile  Workers  (Carders). 

Sometime  previous  to  April  1st  the  carders'  union,  through 
their  committee,  presented  the  managements  of  the  several  tex- 
tile mills  situated  at  Cohoes,  Troy,  Waterford  and  vicinity- — 
some  sixteen  in  all  —  with  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
of  25  cents  per  day,  effective  April  1st.  This  proposition  was 
met  by  a  counter  proposition  from  the  manufacturers'  association 
—  of  which  practically  all  employers  affected  were  members  — 
of  an  increase  of  12  J  cents  per  day  instead  of  25  cents.  This  was 
rejected  by  the  workpeople  and  it  was  followed  by  another  prop- 
osition from  the  employers  that  the  question  in  dispute  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  Tliis  was  likewise  rejected  by  the  em- 
ployees, and  on  April  1st  a  strike  was  inaugurated  in  one  plant, 
the  idea  of  the  workpeople  evidently  being  to  adjust  the  matter 
in  detail.  Apparently  the  manufacturers  took  this  view,  or  the 
mill  affected  insisted  on  the  cooperation  of  the  association,  for 
on  April  8th  the  other  mills  practically  locked  out  their  card- 
room  employees,  leaving  the  other  departments  in  operation  until 
they  were  forced  to  suspend  for  lack  of  carded  material.  This 
Bureau  intervened  in  an  effort  to  effect  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion, and  on  the  20th  had  brought  about  a  proposition  from  the 
workmen  that  the  employers  grant  the  12i  cents  per  day  increase 
and  submit  the  question  of  further  increase  to  arbitration.  This 
was  rejected  by  the  employers.  Thus  each  side  successively  re- 
fused arbitration. 
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The  effect  of  the  strike  at  the  beginning  of  its  fourth  week 
was,  that  instead  of  the  original  three  hundred  carders  who  had 
struck  and  been  locked  out,  there  had  been  rendered  idle  between 
three  thousand  and  four  thousand  mill  operatives  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  carding  operation.  At  this  stage  we  insisted 
that  the  practice  of  transmitting  propositions  back  and  forth 
without  discussion  or  explanation  should  cease,  and  instead  that 
there  be  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  mill  managements  with  the 
committee  and  oflBcers  of  the  workpeople  and  the  representative 
of  this  Bureau.  Such  meeting  was  held  on  the  24:th,  and  resulted 
in  a  compromise  proposition  from  the  manufacturers'  association 
which  provided  for  an  increase  of  15  cents  per  day  to  the  men 
on  strike.  This  was  accepted  by  the  employees  on  the  26th  and 
terminated  the  dispute. 

New  York  City  Belt  Makers. 

A  strike  in  the  leather  belting  factory  of -Bonner  &  Bame- 
wall  commenced  on  March  1st  and  ended  April  11th.  Its  cause 
was  the' demand  of  the  belt  makers  for  an  increase  of  15  per  cent 
in  wages.  It  was  settled  through  conciliation  by  this  Bureau 
on  April  11th,  by  the  firm  granting  an  increase  of  $1.00  per 
week  to  each  of  its  employees  that  had  not  received  a  similar 
increase  on  January  1,  1907.  It  was  agreed  that  all  the  men 
were  to  return  to  work  in  the  places  they  had.  prior  to  the  strike, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination. 

On  May  17th  complaint  was  received  from  the  ofiicers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Leather  Belt  Makers,  that  the  president 
of  the  local  union  had  been  discharged  by  Bonner  &  Barnewall, 
which  they  considered  a  violation  of  the  said  agreement.  That 
matter  was  taken  up,  with  the  result  that  the  discharged  em- 
ployee was  re-instated  on  May  20th. 

New  York  City  Cloak  and  Jacket  Makers. 
A  strike  in  the  cloak  factory  of  A.  Beller  &  Co.  was  precipi- 
tated December  20,  1900,  by  an  order  to  cfcange  the  luncheon 
hour  from  12-1  p.  m.  to  1-2  o'clook.  Eflforts  at  conciliation  were 
made  by  the  Bureau,  and  in  the  first  instance  the  employers  agreed 
to  take  all  of  the  striking  employees  back,  at  the  same  time  re- 
storing the  lunch  hour  to  the  original  period.  Controversy  then 
arose  over  the  proposal  that  all  the  employees  should  return  to 
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work  collectively,  the  employers  maintainiDg  that  they  must  re- 
sume work  in  the  order  of  sequence  of  service  or  operation.  The 
outcome  of  this  was  a  renewal  of  the  strike,  during  which  con- 
siderable bad  feeling  was  manifested.  Several  of  the  strikers 
were  arrested  for  violence,  and  the  matter  finally  wound  up  in 
the  courts,  the  employers  securing  an  injunction  restraining  cer- 
tain parties  mentioned  in  the  decisions,  which  virtually  meant 
the  union  and  its  officers,  from  interfering  with  their  employees. 
The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  whole  trouble  was,  that  while  most 
of  the  original  employees  returned  to  work,  they  did  so  uncon- 
ditionally  and  as  individuals  —  not  as  an  organized  or  collective 
body.     The  strike  terminated  February  15,  1907. 

A  strike  for  recognition  of  the  union  occurred  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  establishment  of  Israel  Alper  on  January  3rd  and  ended 
February  1st.  Settlement  was  effected  through  conciliation  by 
the  Bureau  on  terms  satisfactory  to  all  parties  to  the  dispute, 
which  were  not  made  public. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1,200  union  operators  on  children's 
cloaks  and  reefers  stopped  work  in  eleven  establishments  to  com- 
pel the  acceptance  of  a  new  trade  agreement,  which  included  a 
provision  that  sewing  machines  should  be  furnished  thereafter 
by  the  employers  instead  of  the  employees.  The  Bureau  of  Media- 
tion made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  settle  the  dispute,  which 
however  continued  to  May  25th,  when  the  employers  agreed  to 
the  union's  demands  including  a  reduction  of  hours  from  59  to 
56^  a  week,  and  an  increase  of  wages  (estimated  by  the  union 
at  one  dollar  a  week)  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  machines  by 
the  employers.  The  union  reports  that  its  members  lost  $126,000 
in  wages,  that  $8,000  were  expended  in  strike  benefits,  etc.,  and 
$5,000  for  incidentals,  including  legal  expenses  incurred  in  the 
defense  of  75  members  aiTcsted  for  interfering  with  men  em- 
ployed by  the  manufacturers'  association.  The  manufacturers 
report  a  loss  of  $40,000. 

New  York  City  (Queens)    Enameled  Ware  Makers. 
A  strike  took  place  in  the  factory  of  the  Lalance  &  Grosjean 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Woodhaven,  Queens  Borough,  May 
13—23  to  obtain  an  increase  of  $1.00  a  week  in  the  wages  of  girls 
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employed  in  the  dipping  or  japanning  room  (200  dippers  and 
75  wipers).  The  tinsmiths,  spoon  hands  and  those  in  the  gal- 
vanizing room  —  235  in  number  —  went  out  in  sympathy  with 
the  strikers,  but  remained  out  less  than  a  day.  No  formal  demand 
for  increase  had  been  made  previous  to  the  strike. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  Bureau  brought  about  a  conference 
between  the  management  and  a  committee  of  the  strikers,  to- 
gether with  our  representative,  when  formal  demands  were  made 
for  increase  noted  above,  together  with  complaint  of  harsh  treat- 
ment of  female  employees  by  a  certain  foreman.  After  several 
conferences  the  striking  employees  (girls)  returned  to  work  May 
23rd  at  the  old  rate  of  wages  with  the  understanding  that  an 
adjustment  would  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  the 
matter  of  harsh  treatment  would  be  investigated  and,  if  founded 
on  fact,  stopped.  The  firm  offered  to  place  the  girls  on  piece  work 
so  that  each  girl  would  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work  she 
turned  out.     This  was  rejected. 

The  strikers  lost  about  $2,000  in  wages,  and  as  they  did  not 
belong  to  a  union  there  were  no  strike  benefits  paid. 

New  York  City  (Richmond)  Freight  Handler*. 
On  January  8th  a  comimittee  representing  the  freight  handlers 
employed  by  the  Staten  Island  Railroad  Company  at  St.  George 
made  a  demand  on  the  corporation  for  an  increase  in  wages  from 
18i  cents  to  20^  cents  per  hour.  The  men  were  working  on  an 
average  of  ten  hours  per  day,  the  existing  rate  being  $1.85  per 
day,  and  this  increase  would  bring  the  rate  up  to  $2.05  per  day. 
The  demand  was  refused,  and  on  January  9th  about  100  of  their 
number  went  on  strike.  Mediation  by  the  Bureau  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  employing  corporation  the  next  day  succeeding  in  filling 
the  places  of  the  men  on  strike.  The  men  engaged  in  this  dispute 
were  not  organized. 

New  York  City  Longshoremen. 

The  dispute  commenced  among  the  unorganized*  men  connected 
with  the  Ward  and  Mallory  Lines.  On  April  29th  the  men  on 
the  Ward  line  —  some  500  in  number  —  went  on  strike,  demand- 
ing 35  cents  an  hour  for  day  work  and  40  cents  for  night  work 
and  overtime,  instead  of  the  existing  flat  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour. 
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On  the  29tli,  1,000  men  coimected  with  the  Ward  line  in  Brook- 
lyn went  on  strike  to  find  out  the  conditions  of  the  strike  in  Man- 
hattan, and  soon  thereafter  endorsed  them,  and  about  1,500  men 
demanded  the  above  stated  increase.  Several  conferences  were 
arranged  between  the  men  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Ward 
line,  and  a  settlement  was  reached  on  May  10th  which  granted 
30  cents  an  hour  to  the  longshoremen  and  35  cents  to  the  coal 
passers. 

'  On  April  29th,  500  unorganized  longshoremen  employed  by  the 
Mallory  line  went  on  strike,  demanding  an  increase  from  25  cents 
an  hour  to  30  cents  for  day  work  and  45  cents  for  night  work. 
The  strikers  had  no  place  of  meeting  and  were  not  permitted  to 
go  on  the  company's  docks.  On  our  request  the  employing  cor- 
poration permitted  the  strikers  to  meet  on  the  pier  for  the  purpose 
of  conference,  when  they  stated  their  demands  to  be  as  above. 
Several  conferences  were  arranged  for  and  held  between  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  strikers  and  the  management,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  the  strike  was  settled  on  May  7th,  the  men 
receiving  30  cents  an  hour  for  day  time  and  35  cents  for  night, 
overtime  and  Sundays,  as  against  the  former  flat  rate  of  25  cents 
an  hour. 

On  ^liay  3d  the  longshoremen  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  struck.  They  demanded  35  cents  an  hour  for  day  time 
and  50  cents  for  overtime.  This  strike  was  ended  on  May  5th, 
the  men  receiving  30  cents  an  hour  for  day  work  and  40  cents  for 
overtime,  instead  of  the  then  rate  of  25  cents  flat.  The  longshore- 
men' connected  with  this  dispute  were  not  identified  with  the 
organization  involved  in  the  general  strike. 

The  more  general  strike  of  the  unorganized  longshoremen  com- 
menced in  Kew  York  City  on  May  Gth,  when,  according  to  the 
l^K'al  president  of  the  striking  longshoremen,  there  were  some  8,000 
men  on  strike  in  Manhattan  and  4,000  in  Brooklyn.  Of  the  8,000 
in  Manhattan,  he  claims  that  3,000  belong  to  the  organization,  and 
in  Brooklyn,  1,500.  At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  6th, 
the  men  at  the  White  Star  Line  went  on  strike,  500  being  affected. 
In  this  case  the  demands  were  40  cents  per  hour  for  day  work, 
60  cents  per  hour  for  night,  Sunday  and  holiday  work.  At  11 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  Gth,  Mr.  Patrick  Connors,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  organization  involved  in  the  strike,  accompanied  by 
a  delegation  from  the  longshoremen's  union,  made  a  request  for 
an  increase  in  wages  as  above.  The  management  asked  for  time 
to  consider,  and  was  told  it  would  have  to  be  settled  by  1  o'clock 
that  afternoon  or  all  the  men  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Connors 
would  be  ordered  on  strike.  The  management  contended  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adjust  such  a  matter  in  the  time  given, 
and  could  not  promise  to  do  so.  This  was  evidently  construed  to 
be  a  refusal  to  grant  the  demands,  and  the  men  employed  by  some 
25  steamship  companies  in  New  York  City  were  then  ordered 
on  strike. 

Up  to  date  we  have  received  the  following  returns  from  steam- 
ship companies  in  New  York: 

Number  Number  on 

employed.  strike. 

Cunard   Line 200  80 

Atlantic   Transport  Company 400  400 

Red  Star  Line 200  200 

American    Line 200  200 

Southern  Pacific  S.  S,  Company 1,600  1,500 

White  Star  Line 500  600 

Wilson    Line 176  176 

Mr.  Emil  Boas,  general  agent  of  the  Hamburg  line,  was  acting 
for  a  time  as  president  of  the  conference,  having  the  interests  of 
the  steamship  companies  in  charge  in  New  York  City.  So  far, 
no  returns  have  been  received  from  them.  Returns  as  above  given 
were  obtained  by  visiting  the  various  steamship  companies'  offices. 

The  longshoremen  in  Brooklyn  who  went  on  strike  on  Maj^  1st 
were  principally  those  connected  with  the  work  at  the  Bush  Docks 
at  South  Brooklyn.  They  demanded  40  cents  an  hour  for  day 
work  and  60  cents  for  overtime.  On  the  same  date,  May  1st, 
some  600  stevedores  connected  with  the  Bush  Docks  also  went  un 
strike.  They  made  no  demands  whatever  —  simply  quit  work. 
They  ha\e  not  been  replaced  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Bureau  made  several  efforts  to  effect  conciliation  in  the 
various  Rul)divisi(»ns  of  this  strike,  but  except  as  hereinbefore 
stated,  tlie  general  attitude  of  the  employing  corporations  was  a 
positive  refusal  to  recognize  Mr.  Connors  or  the  organization  he 
represented  or  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  in  question,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  imjKxssible  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  refuse  the 
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advanced  rate  demanded,  as  the  business  would  not  warrant  the 
increase  requested. 

The  dispute  lasted  until  June  13th,  when  it  was  ended  at  a 
conference  between  the  steamship  managers  and  the  delegates  of 
the  union,  arranged  by  the  Industrial  Mediator.  No  change  in 
wages  or  hours  was  made  but  the  managers  agreed  to  take  back 
all  the  men  they  could.  The  terms  were  accepted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  union  the  ^ame  evening  and  the  next  day  about  10,000 
men  returned  to  work. 

New  York  City  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots. 
Sometime  previous  to  May  1st,  Harbor  No.  1  of  Masters,  Mates 
and  Pilots'  Association  presented  to  the  management  of  the  several 
coastwise  steamboat  lines  having  a  terminal  at  New  York  City 
a  demand  for  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  first,  second  and  third 
officers,  rated  as  follows:  First  officer,  $100;  second,  $80;  third, 
$60  per  month.  The  change  meant  an  increase  in  wages  of  from 
5  per  cent  to  35  per  cent.  The  manner  of  presenting  this  demand 
was  unusual,  being  through  the  secretary  of  the  officers'  organi- 
zation, who  had  been  given  what  was  practically  a  power 
of  attorney  to  act  for  them.  As  this  demand  was  ignored, 
the  same  officer,  Mr.  Luther  B.  Dow,  filed  with  the  several  em- 
ployers the  individual  resignation  of  each  officer  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots'  Organization,  which  meant 
practically  all  of  them  —  about  300  in  number  —  such  resigna- 
tions to  take  effect  May  1st  or  as  €Oon  thereafter  as  vessels  which 
might  on  that  date  be  at  sea,  should  reach  the  home  port.  Owing 
to  the  character  of  this  service  this  Bureau  made  particularly 
diligent  and  determined  efforts  to  prevent  an  interruption  of  oper- 
ation, which  were  partially  successful,  resulting  in  a  proposition 
from  the  Consolidated  Steamboat,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  Clyde 
Lines,  which  provided  for  a  graduated  scale  of  wages,  based  on 
the  size  and  capacity  of  ships;  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon  by  the  foregoing  lines  would  prob- 
aWy  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  practically  all  lines  affected. 
Thi?i  proposition  formed  a  basis  for  discussion  and  resulted  in  a 
«*ttlement  without  a  strike,  through  negotiations  directly  between 
the  parties,  on  the  graduated  scale  basis.     Final  settlement  was 
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effected  May  3d  through  agreements  between  the  several  manage- 
ments affected  and  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots'  Organization, 
providing  for  the  original  rate  asked  for  —  $100,  $80,  and  $60 
per  month  for  first,  second  and  third  officers  of  first-class  ships; 
$90  and  $70  per  month  for  first  and  second  officers  of  second- 
class  ships,  and  $85  and  $65  for  first  and  second  officers  of  third- 
class  ships.  (Second  and  third-class  ships  do  not  carry  third 
officers.)  The  total  monthly  increase  for  the  296  men  amounted 
to  $5,962.50.      . 

An  arbitration  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  Charles  English  for  the  steamboat  lines,  Captain  Cowan 
and  Luther  B.  Dow,  Secretary  of  Harbor  No.  1,  for  the  em- 
ployees, was  appointed  to  properly  classify  the  ships,  which  has 
since  been  successfully  accomplished. 

This  dispute  caused  little,  if  any,  interruption  in  this  industry, 
as  it  was  patent  that  a  settlement  was  being  effected  when  the 
date  fixed  for  the  resignation  of  the  employees  had  arrived. 

The  agreement  follows : 

Agreement  Between  ConJtoHdated  Steamship  Lines  and  American  Association 
of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1907. 
The  following  rate  of  wagi^s  to  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  various  steam- 
stiips   of   the   Consolidated    Steamsliip   Linos,   the   same   to   take  effect  when 
signing  articles  on  or  after  May  1,  1907. 

Clyde  Line,  temporary  classification,  8  ships  1st  class,  subject  to  decision 
of  arbitrators  as  hereinafter  provided. 

First      officer,  $,-100. 00  per  month 

Second       "  80.00     " 

First      officer,  90.00     "         " 

Second       "  70.00     " 


}" 


rst  class 


"  1 

^^  V,  Second  class 

Ward  Line,  temporary  classifications,  9  ships  1st  class,  subject  to  decision 
of  arbitrators  as  hereinafter  provided. 


First      officer, 

Second 

Third 

First      officer. 

Second       ** 

Porto  Rico  Line. 

First     officer, 

Second       ** 

Third 

First      officer, 
.     Second       " 


$100.00  per  month 

80.00  " 

(K).0()  *• 

90.00  " 

70.00  " 

$100.00  " 

80.00  *' 

00.00  *' 

90.00  " 

70.00  " 


L  First  class 
L  Second  class 


L  First  class 

L  Second  class 
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Mallorj  Line. 

First     officer, 

$100.00 

Second      " 

80.00 

Third 

60.00 

Metropolitan  Line. 

First     officer, 

$100.00 

Second      " 

80.00 

First  class 


|. 


First  class. 


Provided,  a  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  be  selected  to  discuss  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  steamships  as  follows : 

Two  members  of  the  Board  to  be  selected  from  the  American  Association 
of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  to  be  selected  by  Consolidated  Steamship  Lines. 

And  a  fifth  member  to  be  selected  to  the  Board  by  the  four  members  of  the 
Board,  if  necessary. 

The  duties  of  this  Board  of  Arbitration,  to  discuss  three  classes,  and  to 
place  each  vessel  in  a  proper  class. 

In  the  event  of  this  Board  agreeing  upon  a  third  class  to  rate,  to  wit: 

First  officer,  $8d  per  month;  second  officer,  $65. 

Upon  this  Board  agreeing  and  reporting  the  findings,  all  officers  to  be  rated 
at  once  according  to  the  class  to  which  the  vessel  has  been  paced. 

Further  provided,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  relations  between  the 
officers  and  the  owners  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  conferences  and  agreement 
reached. 

LuTHEB  B.  Dow,   General  Counsel. 
Calvin  Austin,  President,     / 

New  York  City  Painters  and  Decorators. 

The  only  important  dispute  existing  in  the  building  trades  of 
the  metropolitan  district  this  spring  might  be  termed  a  continua- 
tion or  renewal  of  the  painters'  and  decorators'  strike  of  last  year, 
which  was  caused  by  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages.  At  the 
time  of  the  strike  last  year,  the  painters'  union  was  represented 
in  the  arbitration  plan  of  the  Building  Trades  Association,  and 
the  question  in  dispute  was  finally  referred  to  Charles  Stewart 
Smith  as  umpire.  His  decision  (see  Bulletin,  Jime,  1906,  pagos 
184—6)  was  adverse  to  the  workmen  —  in  fact,  would  cause  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  wages  in  some  departments  of  the  trade. 
By  referendum  vote  of  the  members,  the  union  refused  to  accept 
hi«  decision,  and  since  that  time  was  understood  to  be  outside  the 
pale  of  the  general  arbitration  plan  of  the  building  trades. 

The  contention  and  rivalry  heretofore  existing  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  which  conducted  the  strike  last  year,  and 
the  former  rival  organization  known  as  the  National  Alliance  of 
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Painters,  seems  to  be  eliminated  in  the  present  dispute  and  the 
strike  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  two  organizations.  The 
contention  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year  —  for  an  increase 
in  wages  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  of  from  $3.60 
to  $4  00  per  day  for  painters,  and  from  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  day 
for  decorators ;  in  the  Boroughs  of  Kichmond,  Queens,  and  Kings 
from  $3.00  to  $3.50  for  painters,  and  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  for 
decorators. 

Another  imusual  feature  of  the  present  dispute  is,  that  while 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Central  Federated 
Union  of  New  York  City  sanctioned  and  approved  demands  for 
the  increase,  there  has  been  no  sympathetic  strike,  owing  to  the 
participation  of  the  other  building  trades  unions  in  the  general 
arbitration  plan  of  the  Building  Trades  Association.  Several 
conferences  between  the  workmen  and  employers  were  held,  with- 
out effecting  a  general  settlement,  and  a  general  strike  began  April 
1st,  involving  about  one-half  of  the  12,000  painters  and  decorators 
in  Greater  New  York,  the  balance  being  employed  by  individuals 
or  corporations  who  had  previously  signed  the  new  wage  scale. 
The  union  reports  indicate  that  up  to  June  11th  about  200  em- 
ploying painters  signed  this  agreement,  and  that  nearly  all  employ- 
ing painters  were  paying  the  advanced  scale,  as  there  were  less 
than  400  painters  idle  in  the  metropolitan  district  on  this  date  on 
account  of  the  strike.  Indications  now  are  that  the  advance  asked 
for  has  been  generally  adopted  as  the  rate  without  any  formal 
settlement  by  employers  and  employees  collectively. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  national  organizations, 
which  includes  the  new  wage  schedule,  follows: 

Agreement  entered  into  this  day  hettceen  representatives  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Painters  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paper  Hangers. 

That  at  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  the  National  Alliance  shall 
become  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  the  question  of  how 
many  locals  there  shall  be,  shall  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote. 

This  agreement  entered  into  to  be  submitted  to  both  organizations  for  a 
referendum  vote. 

This  agreement  to  last  for  the  term  of  one  year  after  approval  by  both 
organizations.  That  a  joint  Conference  Board  shall  be  formed  of  five  from 
each  organization  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
trade  and  refer  all  violations  of  working  and  trade  rules  to  the  respective 
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Unions  for  discipline,  and  the  findings  of  the  said  Unions  must  be  reported 
to  the  Conference  Board. 

That  the  initiation  fee  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York  be  the  sum 
of  twenty-five   ($25.00)   dollars  in  both  organizations^ 

That  the  dues  be  at  least  fifty  cents  per  month  in  both  organizations. 

That  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  admission  in  either  organization, 
under  this  agreement,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  Board  before 
being  initiated. 

Under  this  agreement  no  member  of  one  organization  can  carry  a  working 
card  or  be  a  member  of  the  other  organization. 

Members  of  both  organizations  must  recognize  the  business  agenta  of  both 
organizations  and  show  their  card  upon  demand. 

That  no  general  strike  stiall  be  declared  without  the  consent  of  both 
organizations. 

That  both  organizations  enforce  the  arbitration  decision,  relating  to  the 
painting  of  structural  iron. 

That  both  organizations  agree  to  recognize  each  other's  working  cards,  and 
members  of  National  Alliance  working  out  of  town  must  apply  to  Conference 
Board  for  a  Brotherhood  working  card. 

That  both  Unions  remain  in  their  respective  central  bodies,  and  agree  to 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  trade. 

We  agree  upon  the  following  wage  scale: 

For  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx: 

Plain  painting  and  varnishing ^.00  per  day. 

r>ecorating  and  gilding 4. 50    "     " 

For  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond  Boroughs: 

Plain  painting  and  varnishing 3.50    "     " 

Decorating  and  gilding 4.00    '"      " 

Paper  hanging  as  per  price  list. 

Marine  —  Plain  painting  and  varnishing 3 .  50    "     " 

Gilding 4.00    "     " 

Ship  bottom  work  and  buoy  tops •  .40    "  hour. 

All  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  double  time  (seven  hours  to  constitute  a 
day's  work  on  Sundays,  and  all  legal  holidays).  All  other  over-time  shall  be 
considered  double  time. 

No  work  to  be  performed  between  the  hours  of  12  and  5  p.  M.  Saturdays. 

Under  no  consideration  shall  any  work  be  performed  upon  Labor  Day. 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
National  Alliance  Painters,  hereby  subscribe  our  names  the  13th  day  of 
February,   1907,  to  the  above   agreement. 

For  Alliance:  For  Brotherhood: 

Victor  Buhr,  Charles  M.  Emes, 

Thos.  Wright,  L.  J.  Brown, 

Abel  Baldwin,  Thos.  J.  Lowery, 

Chas.  Rausch,  John  J.  Collins, 

Thos.  Dwyer,  Chas.  Knoche, 

Wm.  E.  Hay  ward.  Arthur  Brooks, 

J.  C.  Bahlhorn,  General  President. 
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This  Agreement  to  go  into  effect  not  later  than  March  1,  1907. 
Approved  by  the  Conference  in  New  York  of  delegates  from  the  Central 
Federated  Union  and  three  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Federation  of  Labor:       Central  Federated  Union  of  New  York: 
James  Duncan,  Chairman,  Daioel  Habbis, 

James  CVConnell^  Chables  Delanet, 

FBank  Mobbison,  Secretary.  Gboboe  Gaillabd. 

The  form  of  agreement  presented  to  employers  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  contains  additional  provisions,  as 

follows: 

Paper  hanging  as  per  price  list. 

Also  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  from  8  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and 
and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  P.  M.  and  all  days  except  Saturday  when  four  hours 
only  shall  be  worked  from  8  A.  M.  to  12  m. 

That  all  employees  shall  be  members  in  good  standing  in  one  of  the  above 
named  organizations. 

That  no  work  will  be  subcontracted  to  employees. 

That  all  employees  shall  be  paid  weekly. 

That  all  employees  working  out  of  town  shall  be  paid  traveling  expenses 
and  board;  traveling  time  to  be  considered  as  single  time. 

That  all  work  performed  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  M.  shall  be  considered 
as  double  time. 

Employers  doing  work  in  any  locality  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher 
than  the  rate  prevailing  where  place  of  business  is  situated  agrees  to  pay  the 
higher  rate. 

That  the  representatives  of  the  above  named  organizations  have  the  privilege 
of  examining  members'  cards  at  any  and  all  time. 

The  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and*  Cabinet  Makers, 
embracing  twenty  Important  concerns,  accepted  the  advanced  rates 
on  May  18th,  in  the  following  agreement,  which,  it  will  be 
noticed,  provides  a  special  rate  for  vamishers  employed  in 
factories. 

Tiffany  Studios. 
(347-355  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City.) 

May  18,  1907. 
Joint  Conference  Board  of  the  Painters  of  Greater  New  York: 

Gentlemen. —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  acceptance  of  May  17,  1907,  of 
the  proposition  tendered  by  the  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and 
Cabinet  Makers,  regarding  the  wage  scale  for  decorators,  painters,  and 
paper-hangers. 

It  is  our  understanding,  as  stated  in  your  acceptance,  that  the  wages  for 
decorating  and  gilding  shall  be  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  per  day; 
paper-hanging,  as  per  price  list.  And  that  the  wages  for  plain  painting  and 
varnishing  shall  be  four  dollars  ($4)  per  day,  except  on  trim  and  furniture 
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manufactured  by  members  of  our  Association  in  their  factories,  in  which  case 
the  wages  of  varnishing  shall  be  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  day. 
All  other  clauses  in  the  proposition  you  recently  submitted  to  remain  in 
full  foree. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Bond  Thomas, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

New  York  City  Silk  Weavers, 
ilareh  12th,  65  silk  weavers  emi)loyed  at  the  Catoir  silk  mills 
stnick  for  a  15  per  cent  advance  in  wages.  Representatives  of  the 
Bureau  conferred  with  both  parties  to  the  dispute  and  arranged 
for  a  joint  conference  on  March  14th  between  them,  which  resulted 
in  a  compromise  agreement,  giving  an  increase  of  wages  to  piece 
workers  of  7i  per  cent,  time  workers  to  be  paid  $12.00  per  week. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  two  of  the  men  who  had  taken  the  strikers' 
places  were  to  be  discharged  before  the  men  returned  to  work. 
The  strikers  lost  about  $400  in  wages.  No  benefits  were  paid, 
as  there  was  no  regular  labor  organization,  but  simply  a  shop 
society.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  the  employees  to  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  their  assistance  in  adjust- 
ing the  dispute. 

New  York  City  (Brooklyn)  Sugar  Refinery  Employees. 
On  May  6th  about  1,100  employees  of  the  Brooklyn  plant  of 
Havermeyer  &  Company,  sugar  refiners,  went  on  strfke  for  an 
increase  in  wages.  About  half  of  the  strikers  were  "  mixers " 
and  half  laborers  whose  compensation  had  been  14^  cents  and 
15  cents  per  hour  respectively,  instead  of  which  they  demanded 
a  uniform  rate  of  18  cents  per  hour.  The  strikers  were  unor- 
ganized and  had  had  no  negotiations  with  the  management  until 
the  date  of  the  strike.  On  our  intervention  we  found  the  manage- 
ment unwilling  to  deal  with  or  negotiate  with  the  strikers;  on  May 
11th  we  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  conference  between  the 
management  and  a  committee  of  the  strikers,  together  with  officers 
of  the  Bureau,  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  proposition  by 
the  management  of  a  uniform  rate  of  16^  cents  per  hour.  This 
was  accepted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  striking  workmen  the 
folio-wing  day,  and  terminated  the  dispute. 
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New  York  City  Vaudeville  Actors. 
This  strike  commenced  January  2d ;  ended  February  2d.  The 
theater  managers  against  whom  the  members  of  the  Hebrew 
Variety  Actors  Union  No.  5  struck  were :  H.  Levy,  Baum  Bros., 
S.  Agids,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Fleegid,  and  Mr.  Rubenstein.  They 
contended  that  the  union  wanted  to  force  them  to  take  on  more 
men  than  they  had  room  for,  while  the  actors  claimed  they  were 
fighting  for  recognition  of  the  stage  carpenters'  union.  Approxi- 
mately three  hiindred  employees  were  directly  involved  in  this 
strike.  The  theaters  affected  were  practically  closed  during  the 
entire  month,  from  January  2d  to  Febniary  2d,  except  that  the 
managers  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  run  them  with  moving 
picture  shows.  Settlement  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  man- 
agers meeting  agents  of  the  union  on  February  1st  and  signing 
an  agreement  mutually  satisfactory,  to  run  for  five  months. 
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DECISIONS  OF   NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Unconstitutionality  of  Statute  Forbidding  the  Employment  of  Women  in 

Factories  at  Night. 

The  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  in 
People  V.  Williams  (116  App.  Div.  379;  also  in  Bulletin,  Dec., 
1906,  p.  478),  which  declared  so  much  of  section  77  of  the 
Labor  Law  as  provides  that  no  female  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  a  factory  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  a  decision  handed  down  June  14th. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  court  expressly  limits  its  decision  to 
the  clause  before  it,  namely,  so  much  of  the  statute  as  prohibits 
work  by  females  before  6  a.  m.  and  after  9  p.  m.,  and  is  no 
authority  again&t  the  constitutionality  of  that  part  of  the  statute 
which  limits  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day  and  per  week. 
Moreover  the  court  held  that  the  provision  before  it  was  void 
because  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  adidt  females ;  but  chap- 
ter 507,  Laws  of  1907,  which  will  take  effect  October  1st,  will 
amend  that  provision  to  divide  the  females  affected  by  it  into 
two  separable  classes,  female  minors  under  21  and  adult  females, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  apply  only  to  the 
provision  relating  to  the  adults.  Consequently  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  hold  that  section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  as  it  will 
be  amended  by  chapter  507,  Laws  of  1907,  will  contain  con- 
stitutional and  enforcible  provisions  prohibiting  (1)  the  employ- 
ment of  females  of  whatever  age  in  factories  more  than  six  days 
or  sixty  hours  a  week,  or  with  certain  exceptions  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day;  (2)  the  employment  of  females  under  21  years 
of  age  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  any  day;  and  that  only 
so  much  of  the  section  will  be  void  and  unenforcible  as  prohibits 
the  employment  of  females  over  21  before  6  a.  m.  and  after 
9  p.  M.  Until  the  amendment  takes  effect,  October  1st,  section 
77  effectively  prohibits  the  employment  of  all  females  more  than 
60  hours  a  week  or,  with  certain  exceptions,  more  than  10  hours 
a  day,  and  of  female  minors  under  18  before  6  a.  m.  and  after 
9  p.  m.,  but  is  ineffective  and  void  so  far  as  it  in  terms  prohibits 
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the  employment  of  females  (over  18)  before  6  a.  m.  and  after 

9  p.  M.     The  Department  will  enforce  the  law  accordingly. 
The  Attorney-General  in  his  argument  upholding  the  validity 

of  the  night-work  prohibition  said,  in  part: 

"  What,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  this  act?  The  Legislature  had  in  view  two 
objects  when  the  act  in  question  was  passed.  First,  it  desired  to  protect 
the  health  of  females  by  preventing  their  confinement,  by  reason  of  employ- 
ment, for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  second,  it  desired  to 
protect  their  health  and  guard  their  morals  by  preventing  night  work.  It 
is  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  to  care  properly  for  the  health  of  its  women, 
and  the  strongest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  seen  fit  to  legislate  in  some  manner  on  this  subject. 
The  universal  experience  of  laborers  is  that  night  work  is  detrimental  to 
health.  Niglit  is  the  natural  time  for  rest,  and  rest  procured  during  the  day 
is  usually  broken  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  character.  If  this  is  true  as  to 
men,  with  how  much  greater  forne  it  applies  to  women,  who  by  nature  are 
more  weakly  constituted,  less  able  to  endure  hardship,  and  endowed  with  a 
highly  sensitive  organization.  Qin  it  be  that  the  Legislature,  recognizing  in 
this  class  of  labor  a  great  public  danger,  is  unable  to  deal  with  it?  More 
than  five  million  females  are  engaged  in  labor  in  this  country  asd  68.4  per  cent 
of  the  women  employed  are  eniployod  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States;  67.6  per  cent  of  all  women  employed  are  21  years  and  upward,  and 

10  per  cent  of  all  women  employed  in  manufacturing  are  married.  (Wright, 
Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States,  p.  212;  Labor  Problems,  Adams 
and  Sumner,  pp.  44,  52.) 

"  If  it  is  true  that  this  great  portion  of  the  community  are  without  the 
protection  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  then  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  people  to  secure  their  rights  has  become,  by  interpretation,  the  instru- 
ment which  defeats  them.  Viewed  frbm  a  moral  standpoint,  night  work  for 
women  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  married  woman  is  compelled  to 
assume  a  double  burden.  To  the  labor  of  the  night  is  added  the  cares  of 
her  household  during  the  day.  Her  children  are  neglected  at  the  time  when 
her  watchful  solicitude  is  most  needed,  and  when ^  her  influences  and  training 
should  supplement  the  day  at  school.  Young  girls  are  sent  upon  the  street 
in  the  late  hours  of  the  night  with  the  companions  of  their  labor  and  oppor- 
tunities for  evil  are  multiplied." 

Opinion  of  the  Comx. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Appellant,  v.  David  L.  WUliamt,  Respondent. 
Decided  June  14  1907. 
Gray,  J.  The  defendant  was  arrested  and  convicted  upon  the  charge  of 
having  violated  the  provisions  of  section  H841  of  the  Penal  Code.  This  section 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  any  person  not  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  article  0  of  the  Labor  Ijiw  i-olating  to  factories.  The  provision 
of  the  Labor  Lnw  now  in  question  is  contained  in  section  77 ;  which  is  en- 
titled: "Hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women"  and  reads  that  "No  minor 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female  shall  be  employed,  permitted 
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or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day;  or  for  more  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day  except  to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day 
of  the  week;  or  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  ^ne  week,  or  more  hours  in 
any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole 
number  of  days  so  worked."     (L.  1903,  ch.  184,  sec.  2.)     The  information  and 
the  proof  were  tliat  a  female,  named  Katie  Mead,  over  twenty-one  years  of 
Ag<B>  was  found  by  the  factory  inspector  at  work  in  a  book  binding  establish- 
ment, in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  twenty  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.    There   was   no  complaint   with   respect  to   the  character,   or   con- 
struction, of  the  building  and  the  defendant's  guilt  was  rested,  solely,  upon 
his  failure  to  observe  the  provision  of  the  statute  against  a  female  being  at 
work  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     If  the  inhibition  against  employing  a 
female  in  any  factory  after  that  hour  was  a  valid  act  of  legislation,  then 
the  defendant  came  within  its  operation  and  he  was  amenable  to  punishment. 
After  the  defendant  had  been  found  guilty,  the  trial  court  granted  his  motion 
iu  arrest  of  judgment  and  discharged  him ;  holding  that  the  legislative  enact- 
ment was  unconstitutional.     The  justices  of  the  Appellate  Division,  in  the 
first  department,  by  a  divided  vote,  have  affirmed  the  order  of  the  trial  court. 
In  my  judgment,  the  determination  below  was  correct.     I  think  that  the 
Legislature,  in  preventing  the  employment  of  an  adult  woman  in  a  factory, 
and  in  prohibiting  her  to  work  therein,  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  has  overstepped  the  limits  set  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  stat€^  to  the  exercise  of  the  jwwer  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  citizens.     The  fundamental  law  o'f  the  state,   as  embodied  in  its 
Constitution,  provides  that  "  no  person  shall     *     *     *     be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."     (Art.  1,  sec.  6.)     The  provi- 
sions of  the  State  and  of  the  Federal  Constitutions  protect  every  citizen  in 
the  right  to  pursue  any  lawful  employment  in  a  lawful  manner.     He  enjoys 
the  utmost  freedom  to  follow  his  chosen  pursuit  and  any  arbitrary  distinction 
against,  or  deprivation  of,  that  freedom  by  the  Legislature  is  an  invasion  of 
the  constitutional   guaranty.     Under  our  laws   men  and  women  now  stand 
alike  in  their  constitutional  rights  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  making  any 
discrimination  between  them  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  person,  or  of  con- 
tmct.     It  is  claimed,  however,  in  this  case,  that  the  enactment  in  question 
can  be  justified  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state;  having  for 
its  purpose  the  general  welfare  of  the  state  in  a  measure  for  the  preserva- 
tion of-  the  health  of  the  female  citizens.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
not  a  regulation  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  for  working  women;  the 
enactment  goes  far  beyond  this.     It  attempts   to  take  away   the   right  of 
a  woman  to  labor  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in 
tlic  evening,  without  any  reference  to  other  considerations.     In  providing  that 
'*  no  female  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory 
in   this  state  before   six   o'clock   in   the   morning,   or   after  nine  o'clock   in 
the  evening  of  any  day,"  she  is  prevented,  however  willing,  from  engaging 
herself  in  a  lawful  employment  during  the  specified  periods  of  the  twenty-foxir 
hours.    Except  as  to  women  under  21  years  of  age,  this  was  the  first  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  state  to  restrict  their  liberty  of  person,  or  their  freedom 
of  contract,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  vocation.     I  find  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  section  which  suggests  the  purpose  of  promoting  health,  except  as  it  might 
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be  inferred  that  for  a  woman  to  work  during  the  forbidden  hours  of  night 
would  be  unhcaltUful.  If  the  inhibition  of  the  section  in  question  had  been 
framed  to  prevent  the  ten  hours  of  work  from  being  performed  at  night,  or 
to  prolong  them  beyond  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  might,  more  readily, 
be  appreciated  that  the  health  of  women  was  the  matter  of  legislative  con- 
cern. That  is  not  the  effect,  nor  the  sense,  of  the  provision  of  the  section 
with  which,  alone,  we  are  dealing.  It  was  not  the  case  upon  which  this 
defendant  was  convicted,  if  this  enactment  is  to  be  sustained,  then  an 
adult  woman,  although  a  citizen  and  entitled  as  such  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  under  our  laws,  may  not  be  employed,  nor  contract  ta  work,  in 
any  factory  for  any  period  of  time,  no  matter  how  short,  if  it  is  within 
the  prohibited  hours;  and  this,  too,  without  any  regard  to  the  healthfulness 
of  tlie  employment.  It  is  clear,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  legislation  can 
not,  and  should  not,  be  upheld  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It 
is,  certainly,  discriminative  against  female  citizens,  in  denying  to  them  equal 
rights  with  men  in  the  same  pursuit.  The  courts  have  gone  very  far  in 
upholding  legislative  enactments,  framed  clearly  for  the  welfare,  comfort  and 
health  of  the  community,  and  that  a  wide  range  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  should  be  conceded,  I  do  not  deny;  but,  when  it  is  sought 
under  the  guise  of  a  labor  law,  arbitrarily,  as  here,  to  prevent  an  adult  female 
citizen  from  working  at  any  time  of  the  day  that  suits  her,  I  think  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  It  arbitrarily  deprives  citizens  of  their  right  to  contract 
with  each  t)ther.  The  tendency  of  legislatures,  in  the  form  of  regulatory 
measures,  to  interfere  with  the 'lawful  pursuits  of  citizens  is  becoming  a 
marked  one  in  this  country,  and  it  behooves  the  courts,  firmly  and  fearlessly, 
to  interpose  the  barriers  of  their  judgments,  when  invoked  to  protect  against 
legislative  acts,  plainly,  transcending  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution upon  the  legislative  body. 

In  this  section  of  the  Labor  Law,  it  will  be  observed  that  women  are 
classed  with  minors  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  for  which  there  is  no 
reason.  Tlie  right  of  the  state,  as  parens  patrine,  to  restrict,  or  to  regulate, 
the  labor  and  employment  of  children  is  unquestionable;  but  an  adult  female 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  state,  or  in  any  other  light  than  the 
man  is  regarded,  when  the  question  relates  to  the  business  pursuit  or  calling. 
She  is  no  more  a  ward  of  the  state  than  is  the  man.  She  is  entitled  to  enjoy, 
unmolested,  her  lil>erty  of  person,  and  her  freedom  to  work  for  whom  she 
pleases,  where  she  pleases  and  as  long  as  she  pleases,  within  the  general 
limits  operative  on  all  persons  alike,  and  shall  we  say  that  tliis  is  valid 
legislation,  which  closes  the  doors  of  a  factory  to  her  before  and  after  certain 
hours?  I  think  not.  Without  extended  reference  to  the  cases  bearing  upon 
the  much  discussed  subject  of  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  recent  case  of  Lochner  v.  State  of  Neic  York  (198  U.  S.  145) ; 
where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  before  it  a  case  arising 
in  this  state  under  a  provision  of  the  Labor  T^aw,  which  restricted  the  hours 
of  labor  for  the  employees  of  bakers.  The  argument  there  was,  and  it  had 
prevailed  in  this  court,  that  the  legislation  was  valid  as  a  health  law  under 
the  police  power;  but  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  refused  to  recognize  the 
force  of  the  argument  and  held,  if  such  legislation  could  be  justified,  that 
constitutional  protection  against  interference  with  the  liberty  of  person  and 
the  freedom   of  contract  was  a  visionary   thing.     It  was   held  that  bakers 
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"are  in  no  sense  wards  of  the  state.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  pure  labor 
law,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question  of  health,  •  •  •  the  law 
*  *  *  involves  neither  the  safety,  the  morals  nor  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  such  an  act"  It  was,  also,  observed  that  ''  there  must  be  more  than  the 
mere  fact  of  the  possible  existence  of  some  small  amount  of  unhealthiness  to 
warrant  legislative  interference  with  liberty/' 

So  I  think,  in  this  case,  that  we  should  say,  as  an  adult  female  is  in  no 
sense  a  ward  of  the  state,  that  she  is  not  to  be  made  the  special  object  of 
the  exercise  of  the  paternal  power  of  the  state  and  that  the  restriction,  here 
imposed  upon  her  privilege  to  labor,  violates  the  constitutional  guarantees. 
In  the  gradual  course  of  legislation  upon  the  rights  of  a  woman,  in  this  state, 
she  has  come  to  possess  all  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  man  and  she  is 
entitled  to  be  placed  upon  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  man. 

It  might  be  observed  that  working  in  a  factory  in  the  night  hours  is  not 
the  only  situation  of  menace  to  the  working  woman;  but  such  occupation  is, 
arbitrarily,  debarred  her. 

For  these  reasons,  I  advise  that  the  order  appealed  from  should  be  affirmed. 

CuLLEN,  Ch.  J.,  Edward  T.  Bartlett,  IIaight,  Vann,  Willabo  Babtlett 
and  HisoocK,  JJ.,  concur. 

Order  affirmed. 

Union  Label  Law  Construed. 
Lynch  v.  John  Single  Paper  Co,,  115  App.  Div.  911. 

The  defendant  company,  which  does  a  printing  business  in  Syra- 
cuse, had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  of  that  city  whereby  in  consideration  of  employing 
no  skilled  workmen  except  such  as  were  members  of  the  local 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Council,  it  obtained  the  use  of  the  label 
registered  by  the  International  Typographical  Union  under  sec- 
tions 15  and  16  of  the  Labor  Law.  In  1903  the  Council  termi- 
nated the  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  the  company  was 
employing  press-feeders  tvho  did  not  belong  to  the  Assistant  Pressr 
men's  and  Feeders'  Union,  and  subsequently  brought  action,  under 
section  16  of  the  law,  to  restrain  the  company  from  using  its 
label  and  to  collect  $5,000  damages  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
such  label.  The  company  demurred  to  the  complaint  on  the 
ground  that  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  had  no  legal  right 
to  the  label  regi«itered  by  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
as  the  certificate  of  registration  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  not  assignable  under  the  terms  of  the  law  (section  15). 

The  defendant's  demurrer  was  overruled  and  the  injunction 
granted  in  June,  1906,  and  at  the  Xovember  Special  Term  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fourth  Department, 
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the  judgment  was  affirmed  by  a  divided  court    Justice  Andrews, 

in  the  prevailing  opinion  says,  in  part, 

"  It  appears  from  the  complaint  that  the  International  Tj'pographical  Union 
is  an  association  of  employees,  having  affiliated  with  it  and  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  various  printing  trades  councils.  One  of  these,  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  is  a  subordinate  body  of  and  affiliated  with  and 
subject  to  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  In  1896  the  International  Typographical  Union  adopted  and  registered 
a  certain  label  'for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  the  members  of  the  various  bodies  affiliated  with  it  and  under  its  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  and  control/  and  for  that  purpose  it  has  *  furnished  and 
transmitted  *  the  same  '  to  the  local  unions  or  subordinate  bodies  of  said 
International  Typographical  Union.*  It  may  fairly  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  the  various  trades  councils  are  local  branches  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  Their  members  are  its  members,  and  when  it  adopted 
a  label  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  products  of  the  labor  of  such 
members  it  may  fairly  be  said  in  the  language  of  the  statute  to  have  adopted 
it  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  products  of  its  members.  It  ne:5t 
appears  that  the  International  Typographical  Union  has  conferred  upon  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  Syracuse  the  exclusive  right  to  use  and 
control  this  label  in  that  city.  The  statute  has  conferred  a  property  right 
in  such  a  label  even  if  its  originator  did  not  already  possess  it.  This  right 
could  be  sold  or  .assigned  unless  these  acts  were  prohibited.  Fairly  con- 
strued, the  statute  does  mean  to  prohibit  such  an  assignment.  Not,  however, 
a  license  conferred  by  the  union  or  association  upon  some  of  its  members 
or  legal  branches  to  use  the  label  in  a  specified  locality.  Next  it  is  stated 
that  the  defendant  has  without  authority  used  this  label  and  intends  to 
continue  such  use  to  its  profit  and  the  damage  of  the  plaintifTs,  and  judg- 
ment for  an  injunction  and  damages  is,  therefore,  asked.  It  is  claimed  that 
under  the  statute  only  the  union  or  association  filing  the  label  may  main- 
tain an  action  to  prevent  its  unjustifiable  use,  and  that,  therefore,  no  cause 
of  action  is  stated  by  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.  Probably  such 
an  action  might  be  maintained  independently  of  the  statute  {Strwser  v. 
MooneliSf  23  J.  &  S.  197),  but  in  any  event  the  construction  claimed  is  too 
narrow.  The  language  is  not  exclusive.  To  so  hold  would,  in  such  an 
action  as  the  present  where  the  presence  of  both  plaintiffs  is  necessary  to 
a  complete  determination  of  the  questions  involved,  be  a  denial  of  justice. 
What  the  Legislature  me^int,  and  all  that  it  meant,  was  that  the  parties 
'injured  might  maintain  such  an  action.  The  demurrer  must,  therefore,  be 
overruled  upon  the  usual  terms." 

Justice  I^ash,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in  by  Justice 
Williams,  held  that  the  complaint  did  not  bring  the  case  within 
the  provisions  of  the  statute,  since  it  did  not  allege  that  the 
International  Typographical  Union  adopted  a  label  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  designating  the  products  of  the  labor  of  its  members  "  but 
only  "  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  the  members  of  the  various  bodies  affiliated  with  it/'  and  such 
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bodies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Justice,  might  or  might  not  be  unions 
or  associations  of  employees  as  required  by  the  statute. 

**  It  is  not  aUeged/'  writes  Justice  Nash,  "  that  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  is  a  union  or  association  of  employees.  It 
is  only  a  union  or  association  of  employees  which,  under  the  statute,  may 
adopt  a  label  and  avail  itself  of  the  rights  and  privileges  provided  by  the 
statute.  It  IB  alleged  in  the  complaint  that  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  under  agreement  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  registry  of  said 
label,  has  been  continuously  entitled  to  the  exclusive  right,  use  and  control 
of  said  label  within  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  a 
certificate  shall  not  be  assignable  by  the  union  or  association  to  whom  it 
iA  issued^  It  is  plainly  the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  give  to  each  union  or 
asiM)ciation  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  label,  and  to  protect  every 
union  or  association  in  such  use.  To  entitle  a  union  or  association  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  tiie  statute,  the  union  or  association  must  bring  its 
case  strictly  within  its  provisions." 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  court  of  records  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  Greneral  Labor  Law;  also  decisions 
under  the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  by  the 
Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  final.  Other  decisions  under 
the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special  circumstances  make  them 
of  unusual  interest.] 

An  electrician  was  engaged  in  installing  a  telephone  system 
on  the  defendant's  elevated  railway.  At  times  it  was  necessary 
for  the  intestate  to  work  upon  the  tracks,  and  to  guard  against 
danger  at  such  times  the  defendant  employed  a  flagman  to  warn 
approaching  trains.  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  however,  the 
intestate,  carrying  a  heavy  pulley  block,  was  walking  upon  a  side- 
walk along  the  track  which  had  a  clearance  of  three  feet  three 
inches  beyond  passing  trains.  As  no  workmen  were  upon  the  track 
the  flagman  did  not  signal  an  approaching  train,  which,  upon 
reaching  the  intestate,  struck  the  pulley  he  was  carrying,  thereby 
causing  his  death.  The  motorman  saw  the  plaintiff,  but  did  not 
slacken  speed. 

A  summons  and  complaint  in  a  common-law  action  for  negli- 
gence was  sensed  within  the  time  prescribed  for  notice.  The 
common-law  action  was  discontinued,  however,  and  one  under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  begun.  A  verdict  of  $2,000  was 
obtained  but  was  set  aside  by  the  First  Appellate  Division  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  show  that  his  intestate  was  free 
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from  contributory  negligence,  as  the  injury  was  caused  by  bis 
walking  too  near  the  track  and  that  service  of  a  common-law 
complaint  is  not  sufficient  notice  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  On  this  latter  point  Justice  Houghton  writing  the  prevailing 
opinion  eays :  "  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  service  of  the  com- 
plaint alleging  common-law  negligence  only,  was  ineffectual  as  a 
notice  and  that  in  order  to  entitle  an  employee,  or  his  representa- 
tives in  case  of  death,  to  recover  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  a  notice  setting  forth  the  facts  required  by  the  statute  and 
showing  an  intention  to  make  a  claim  for  damages  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  must  be  served  within  the  prescribed  time."  — 
Chisholm  v.  Manhatlan  liaihray  Co,,  IIG  App,  Div.  320. 

IL  An  employee  injured  by  tlie  fall  of  an  elevator  served 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  cause  of  the  injury  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  There  being 
no  common-law  cause  of  action,  plaintiff  elected  to  proceed  under 
the  act  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  his  favor  whidi  was 
unanimously  upheld  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division.  De- 
fendant again  appealed  the  case  arguing  that  the  complaint  failed 
to  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  unani- 
mously affirmed  the  preceding  judgments,  April  2,  1907,  holding 
that  "  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  plead  a  cause  of  action 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  that  its  precise  language 
should  be  made  use  of;  provided  that  it  appear  plainly  from  what 
is  alleged  that  the  cause  of  action  was  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  that  its  requirement  of  the  giving  of  a  notice  to  the 
defendant  has  been  complied  with."  —  Harris  v.  BdUvmore 
Machine  and  El  W^rJcs,  1S8  N.  Y.  Eep.  141. 

In  an  action  to  recover  for  negligence  the  plaintiff  appeals 
from  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  given  at  the  Kings  County 
Special  Term,  that  he  amend  his  complaint  by  separately  stating 
his  common-law  action  and  his  action  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act.  In  reversing  this  order  the  Second  Appellate 
Division  holds  that  "the  plaintiff  only  claims  to  have  a  single 
cause  of  action ;  it  is  based  upon  the  negligenc^e  of  the  defendants, 
and  he  has  specified  several  different  propositions  as  to  which  the 
defendants  are  alleged  to  have  been  negligent,  some  of  these  oon- 
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stituting  actionable  negligence  at  common  law  and  some  of  them 
under  the  statute,  and  the  defendants  are  equally  liable  in  either 
event,  but  are  only  liable  for  the  single  damages  sustained  by 
the  plaintiflF.  Why  should  he  be  compelled  to  amend  his  plead- 
ings and  to  set  up  two  causes  of  action  where  he  only  has  one, 
at  the  expense  and  delay  of  this  motion?  No  practical  reason, 
no  reason  commended  by  the  law,  appears  to  us." — Arcado  v. 
New  York  Coniracting  ai\d  Trucking  Co,j  116  App.  Div,  793. 

III.  In  a  case  brought  under  section  1  of  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act,  which  makes  an  employer  liable  for  negligence  of  one 
"  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence,"  the 
trial  court  dismissed  the  complaint.  The  Second  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, however,  reversed  this  judgment  and  was  in  turn  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  February,  1907,  on  the  ground, 
according  to  the  Reporter's  summary,  that  — 

where  it  appears,  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  for  the  death  of  plaintiff's 
intestate  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  defective  ladder  negligently  selected 
for  decedent  to  work  upon  by  an  alleged  superintendent  of  the  defendant,  that 
the  decedent  was  in  the  service  of  the  defendant  as  a  helper  to  a  steamfitter, 
or  plumber,  also  working  for  the  defendant;  that  the  latter  was  employed  by 
the  defendant  solely  as  a  steam  fitter,  or  plumber,  and  had  been  occupied  as 
such  during  the-entire  time  that  he  had  been  in  the  defendant's  service;  that 
the  steamfitter  had  no  power  to  hire  or- discharge  the  helper,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  defendant  and  directed  to  serve  as  a  helper  to  tTie  steamfitter; 
that  they  worked  together  as  laborers,  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  one  as 
the  mechanic,  fitting  or  repairing  steam  pipes^  the  other  *  assisting  him  in 
that  work,  the  relation  between  them  was  merely  that  of  co-employees;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  the  helper's  duty  to  obey  the  directions 
of  the  steamfitter  with  reference  to  their  work,  the  steamfitter  did  not  occupy 
the  position  of,  and  had  never  been  intrusted  with,  the  powers  of  a  super- 
intendent within  the  meaning  of  the  Employers'  I/iability  Act.  The  defendant 
is  not  liable,  therefore,  for  the  negligence,  or  error  in  judgment,  of  the  steam- 
fitter in  selecting,  for  the  helper  to  work  upon,  an  old  and  defective  ladder, 
which  broke  and  caused  the  helper  to  fall,  whereby  he  received  injuries  from 
which  he  died,  when  there  were  numerous  other  ladders  upon  the  premises  from 
which  a  safe  and  suitable '  ladder  could  have  been  selected. —  McConnell  v. 
Morse  /.  W,  A  D,  D.  Co,,  187  AT.  y.  Rep.  341. 

.  IV.  In  an  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  to  re- 
cover damages  for  personal  injuries,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
was  an  oiler  in  charge  of  certain  machinery  in  a  factory;  that 
the  belt  connecting  a  countershaft  with  the  main  shaft  came  off 
the  wooden  pulley  on  the  main  shaft,  and  that  when  the  plaintiff 
and  another  oiler,  by  direction  of  the  shift  foreman,  attempted 
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to  fix  it,  it  doubled  around  the  wooden  pulley  on  the  main  shaft 
and  drew  tight,  loosened  the  pulley  and  stopped  it  so  that  the 
shaft  revolved  inside  the  pulley.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  the 
main  shaft  without  shutting  down  the  whole  plant,  and  the 
shift  foreman  had  no  authority  to  do  this.  However,  he  directed 
the  engineer  to  slow  down,  and,  with  the  plaintiff  and  two  other 
workmen,  pulled  the  belt  out  so  that  the  lacing  could  be  cut,  and 
then  he  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  go  over  to  the  shaft  and  throw 
the  belt  off.  In  attempting  to  do  this  the  loose  end  wrapped 
around  one  of  the  plaintiff's  legs  and  drew  him  against  the  shaft. 
It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  the  shift  foreman  to  assist  in  hand- 
ling the  belts  and  other  machinery. 

A  verdict  of  $12,500  was  obtained  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  but 
was  set  aside  by  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  November,  1906,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two,  the  court 
holding  that  — 

the  accident  was  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  belt  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  efforts  of  the  shift  foreman  and  the  other  workmen  acting  as  co- 
employees;  that  the  liability  of  the  master  does  not  depend  upon  the  grade 
of  the  servant  witli  whose  negligence  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  charge  him,  but 
upon  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  performance  of  which  the  injury  arises; 
that  the  work  of  throwing  off  the  belt  which  the  plaintiff  was  directed  to  do 
'  and  the  attempt  to  extricate  the  belt  without  stopping  the  machinery  were 
mere  details;  that  the  accident  was  unusual  and  extraordinary  and  one 
which  the  master  could  not  reasonably  have  anticipated. —  Ouilmariin  v. 
Solvay  Process  Co.,  116  App.  Div.  794. 

V.  An  iron-worker  while  employed  on  an  elevated  railway  was 

injured  by  a  current  of  electricity  from  an  insulated  conductor 

serving  to  feed  the  third  rail,  and  was  awarded  $700  damages 

by  the  City  Court  of  New  York.     This  award  was  set  aside  by 

the  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  April,  1906.     In 

revei'sing    the    latter    judgment,    the    First    Appellate    Divisicm 

in  Decemlx^r  held  that  — 

only  obvious  risks  are  assumed  by  an  employee.  Latent,  hidden  dangers  known 
to  tlie  employer  and  unknown  to  the  employee,  of  which  no  warning  has  been 
given,  are  not  assume(L  The  duty  to  give  warning  of  such  hidden  dangers  is 
a  duty  which  the  master  cannot  delegate. 

In  the  prevailing  opinion  Justice  Clark  said  in  part : 
"  It  has  always  been  the  law  that  an  employee  assumes  the  obvious  risks 
of  his  employment,  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  has  modified  the  rule 
only  in  so  far  as  to  require  a  submission  of  the  question  to  the  jury  as  one 
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of  fact  whether  the  employee  understood  and  assumed  the   risk  of  injury. 
(Kiernan  v.  Eidlitz,  115  App.  Div.  141.) 

"  But  it  is  the  obvious  risk  that  is  assumed.  Latent,  hidden  dangers, 
known  to  the  employer  and  unknown  to  the  employee,  of  which  no  information 
or  warning  or  instruction  has  been  given  are  not  assumed.  The  duty  of  the 
master  is  to  furnish  n  safe  place  in  which  to  perform  the  work.  This  master's 
duty  cannot  be  delegated.  There  are  kinds  of  work  which  are  inherently 
unsafe  and  can  only  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution.  When 
danger  lurks  in  apparently  harmless  instrumentalities  the  duty  of  instruc- 
tion and  warning  is  im^ierative.  A  stick  of  dynamite  carries  no  terrors  to 
the  ignorant.  A  wire  may  transmit  by  an  innocuous  current  the  messages 
of  commerce  or  of  social  life  through  the  inductive  agency  of  the  telegraph 
or  telephone  instrument,  or  it  may  carry  an  electric  current  for  light  or 
motive  power  of  such  force  and  intensity  as,  if  interfered  with,  to  cause 
instant  death.  To  inform  and  instruct  under  such  circumstances  becomes  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  master  which  cannot  be  delegated." — Carey  y.  Manhattan 
Railway  Co.,  116  App.  Div.  247. 

Section  81  of  the  Labob  Law. 
While  operating  a  sizing  machine  in  a  candy  factory,  plaintiff 
had  his  hand  caught  in  a  pair  of  unguarded  rolls.  The  machine 
was  of  standard  make  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  used 
in  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the 
exception  of  being  unguarded,  was  in  good  order.  Suit  was 
brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  section  81  of  the 
Labor  Law,  which  requires  that  all  machinery  "  shall  be  properly 
guarded."  A  verdict  of  $1,500  was  obtained,  but  was  set  aside 
by  the  Third  Appellate  Division  in  November,  1906,  it  being 
held  that  — 

Where  the  employee'6  hand  was  caught  in  the  machine  which  he  was 
operating  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  any  way  attributing  negligence  to  his 
employer,  except  in  respect  to  the  g^uard  of  the  machine,  it  is  error  for  the 
court  to  refuse  to  charge  the  jury  to  that  efTect. 

It  18  error  to  charge  over  exception  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  employer 
tc  promulgate  rules  for  the  operation  of  its  machinery  where  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  what  rule  could  have  been  adopted  which  would  have  pro- 
tected the  plaintiff  and  when  no  instruction  is  given  on  that  point. —  Severaon 
V.  Hill-Wamer-Fitch  Co.,  116  App.  Div.  108. 

Cases  under  the  Common  Law. 

I.  A  machinist  operating  a  shaping  machine  "  complained  on 

Monday  to  his  employer  that  the  machine  was  improperly  set 

up"  but,  on  being  assured  that  the  defect  would  be  remedied  the 

following  Saturday,  continued  to  work.     On  the  Thursday  inter- 
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vening  he  was  injured,  and  brought  suit,  obtaining  a  verdict  of 
"$5,000  damages.  On  the  authority  of  Rice  v.  Eureka  Paper  Co. 
(174  N.  Y.  885;  Bulletin  1903,  p.  185),  the  Fourth  Appellate 
Division  in  November,  1906,  affirmed  the  judgment,  holding  that 
a  master  who  directs  an  employee  to  operate  a  defective  machine, 
even  when  such  defect  is  known  to  the  employee,  and  the  attendant 
danger  is  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  becomes  liable  for 
injuries  sustained  by  the  employee  because  of  such  defect  dnd 
solely  because  the  master  promised  to  remedy  the  defect  at  a 
certain  time  and  the  accident  resulted  during  that  time. —  Swarts 
v.  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co.,  115  App,  Div.  739. 

II.  Donato  Citrone,  a  laborer,  was  awarded  $4,250  damages 
for  injuries  received  by  the  falling  upon  him  of  some  loose  stones 
and  earth  from  the  sides  of  a  trench.  After  a  blast  had  been  fired 
it  was  his  duty  to  remove  the  loose  stones  and  earth  from  the 
trench  which  he  and  others  were  constructing.  On  the  morning 
in  question  he  had  called  attention  to  the  unsafe  character  of  the 
trench,  which  needed  shoring,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the 
fault  would  be  remedied  "  after  dinner."  In  the  intervening 
time,  however,  the  trench  caved  in  with  the  result  aforesaid. 

The  Second  Appellate  Division  in  June,  1906,  affirmed  this 
judgment  on  the  doctrine  that  a  promise  by  the  master  to  repair 
a  dangerous  defect,  made  to  the  servant  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue work,  constitutes  a  contract  to  relieve  a  servant  from  the 
risks  of  the  employment  for  the  period  set  by  the  agreement, 
and  the  master,  not  the  servant,  assumes  the  risk.  (113  App. 
Div.  518;  Bulletin  1906,  p.  494.) 

In  unanimously  reversing  this  judgment  the  Court  of  Appeals 
on  April  30th  did  not  disturb  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  but  held  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  work  to  be 
done  was  the  construction  of  the  trench  and  whatever  was  the 
danger  to  which  the  men  were  exposed  it  was  due  to  the  maimer 
in  which  the  work  was  prosecuted.  The  degree  of  safety  near 
the  head  of  the  trench  was  constantly  subject  to  change  as  the 
trench  was  extended.  Under  such  circumstances  the  rule  of 
lav^  which  makes  it  incumbent  upon  an  employer  to  provide  or 
maintain  a  safe  place  in  which  his  employees  are  to  do  their  work 
has  no  application.     The  cases  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied  and 
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in  which  this  doctrine  was  held  applicable  was  that  in  which  the 
person  injured  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
trench,  but  it  had  been  prepared  for  him  and  the  work  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  the  construction  of  the  trench  itself. —  Citrone 
V.  O'Rourke  Engineering  Const.  Co.,  188  N.  Y.  339. 

III.  On  the  application  of  the  same  doctrine  the  Court  of 
Appeals  the  same  day  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Fourth  Appel- 
late Division,  affirming  an  award  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  thus: 

Where  one  of  a  gang  of  workmen,  employed  by  a  railroad  company  under 
the  directiou  of  a  competent  foreman,  in  the  excavation  of  a  gravel  bank 
with  a  steam  shovel,  which  was  moved  forward  on  a  temporary  track  as  the 
bank  was  shoveled  away,  was  injured  by  the  caving  in  of  an  overhanging  part 
of  the  bank,  he  cannot  recover  upon  the  theory  that  the  company  failed  to 
furnish  a  safe  place  for  its  servants  to  work  in,  since  the  place  where  the 
men  were  to  work  changed  from  day  to  day,  as  the  steam  shovel  moved  on 
in  its  operations,  and  was  necessarily  such  as  the  conformation  of  the  embank- 
ment and  the  process  of  excavation  made  it;  while  the  caving  in  of  the 
embankment  was  an  ever  present  possibility  which  required  the  exercise  of 
active  vigilance  to  guard  against,  the  company  had  the  right  to  delegate  that 
duty  to  a  foreman,  and*  having  furnished  a  concededly  competent  foreman, 
it  is  not  liable  for  his'  negligence,  or  error  in  judgment,  if  any,  in  failing 
to  perform  that  duty« 

The  fact  that  the  company  had  not  furnished  explosives,  with  the  tools 
and  other  appliances  provided,- to  break  down  the  overhanging  top  of  the 
embankment  after  the  earth  beneath  had  been  taken  away  by  the  steam 
shovel,  does  not  render  the  company  liable  where  there  is  no  evidence  that 
explosives  were  demanded  by  the  situation;  that  they  were  deemed  necessary 
by  the  foreman,  or  would  have  been  used  by  him,  if  furnished,  and  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  no  attempt  was  made  before  the  accident,  or  at  any  other 
time,  to  pry  off  the  top  of  the  embankment  with  the  tools  and  appliances 
famished  for  that  purpose;  so  that  the  negligence,  if  any  there  was,  was  that 
of  the  foreman,  a  fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff,  and  not  that  of  the  company. 
—  Russell  V.  Lehigh  Valley  li.  R.  Co.,  188  N.  Y.  Rep,  344. 

IV.  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  April,  1907,  unanimously  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  affirming  an  award 
of  damages  to  the  plaintiff  in  a  case  summarized  in  reporter's  head- 
note  as  follows: 

An  employee  who  is  injured  while  riding  in  a  "  skip "  or  iron  box  used 
in  hoisting  ore  out  of  a  mine,  and  not  intended  for  passengers,  cannot  recover 
damages  where  the  master  has  provided  a  safe  method  of  egress  from  the 
mine,  unless  he  shows  that  he  was  directed  to  so  ride  by  his  superior,  or  that 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  employees  to  thus  use  it  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  master;  nor  can  a  recovery  be  had  in  any  event  in  the  absence  of  proof 
showing  some  defect  either  in  the  appliances  or  method  of  construction,  and 
a  master  is  not  bound  to  anticipate  that  an  employee  riding  in  such  a 
"skip"  will  permit  any  part  of  his  person  to  extend  beyond  its  sides.     ^Tp 
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A  master  is  not  bound  to  use  the  best  known  appliances,  but  only  such  as 
are  reasonably  fit  and  proper. —  Bums  v.  Old  Sterling  I.  d  M.  Go,,  188 
N,  y.  Rep.  176. 

V.  A  longshoreman  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  an  iron  shutter 
used  to  close  a  porthole.  A  verdict  was  secured  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiff and  affirmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division;  but  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  February,  reversed  these  judgments  and  granted  a 
new  trial  on  the  following  grounds : 

Mere  proof  that  an  aecident  has  happened  is  not  evidence  of  a  master's 
negligence;  he  is  not  an  insurer  and  is  only  liable  for  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able  care   and  prudence. 

Where  the  only  issue  is  whether  a  master  has  failed  to  perform  his  legal 
duty  to  provide  for  his  servant  a  reasonably  safe  and  proper  place  to  work, 
evidence  that  the  servant  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  an  iron  shutter  upon  one 
of  the  master's  vessels,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  master's  liability 
for  damages,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  some  affirmative  act  or  omission 
constituting  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  showing  that  the 
servant  was  free  from  contributory  negligence. —  Rende  v.  N.  Y,  d  Texas 
Steamship  Co.,  187  .V.  Y.  Rep.  382. 

VI.  A  saleswoman  while  employed  at  her  ordinary  duties 
walked  through  an  open,  elevator  door  and  fell  down  the  shaft. 
The  catch  on  the  door  was  so  defective  that  the  door  would  not  stay 
shut  but  would  slide  back  and  remain  open.  Moreover  the  eleva- 
tor-boy was  accustomed  to  go  about  the  store  on  errands  and  had 
gone  on  such  an  errand  when  the  accident  occurred.  During  his 
absence  another  employee  had  entered  the  elevator  and  taken  it 
to  an  upper  floor.  At  the  Erie  Trial  Term  in  November,  1905, 
the  complaint  was  dismissed  by  the  court  on  the  grounds  that  de- 
fendant was  free  from  negligence,  but  one  year  later  the  Fourth 
Appellate  Division  unanimously  reversed  this  decision  and  granted 
a  new  trial. —  WendeU  v.  Leo,  115  App  Div.  850. 

VII.  Plaintiff's  intestate  while  at  work  on  a  scaffold  was  pre- 
cipated  to  the  ground  by  the  collapse  of  the  scaffold  and  received 
injuries  which  twenty-six  days  later  caused  his  death.  Defendant 
contended  that  the  cause  of  death  was  not  certain  owing  to  the 
lack  of  an  autopsy  and  that  it  was  not  proven  that  the  injuries 
were  the  proximate  cause  of  death.  The  Second  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, however,  in  January,  1907,  unanimously  affirmed  an  award 
of  $17,500  damages  granted  plaintiff  holding,  according  to  the 
Reporter's  head-note,  that  — 
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When  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  death  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate 
resulted  from  an  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  the  jury 
are  not  required  to  determine  the  definite  cause  of  death  with  scientific  cer- 
tainty. They  are  not  required  to  base  the  verdict  on  medical  testimony,  and 
are  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  opinions  of  experts  called  by  either  side. 

When  it  is  shown  that  the  decedent,  a  man  of  good  health,  at  work  upon 
a  scaffold  which  gave  way,  fell  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  that  building  stones 
and  mortar  tubs  fell  on  him;  that  his  leg  and  ankle  were  broken;  that  he 
was  badly  bruised,  especially  his  left  side  and  shoulder,  and  suffered  from 
shock;  that  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died  suddenly  about 
twenty-six  days  thereafter,  and  the  physician  in  charge  testifies  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  death  was  caused  by  embolism  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  injuries 
were  an  adequate  cause  thereof,  a  verdict  finding  that  the  death  was  caused 
by  the  injury  is  warranted  by  the  evidence,  although  other  experts  testify 
that  the  cause  of  death  could  not  be  ascertained  with  scientific  certainty 
\iithout  an  autopsy. 

When  a  witness  has  testified  that  the  deceased  died  of  embolism,  subsequent 
hypothetical  questions  may  be  asked  based  upon  that  assumption. —  Kelly  v. 
Wills,  116  App.  Div,  758. 
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LAWS  OF  1907  RELATING  TO  LABOR. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  particu- 
larly emphasized  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the  laws  governing  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  addition  of  more  inspectors  to  its  force 
and  further  protection  for  children,  thus: 

The  Labor  Department  should  be  put  on  a  better  footing.  Prior  to  1901 
the  bureaus  or  departments  of  labor  statistics,  factory  inspection,  and  media- 
tion and  arbitration  were  separately  organized.  In  that  year  they  were  con- 
solidated into  the  present  Department  of  Labor,  but  this  was  accomplished 
without  a  suitable  revision  of  the  law  and  some  confusion  has  resulted^  Not 
only  should  the  law  be  carefully  revised,  but  provision  should  promptly  be 
made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  department  by  thoroughly  equipping 
it  for  its  work.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  increase  the  duties  of  a 
department  without  supplying  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  discharged. 
And  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  wage  earners  throughout 
the  State  that  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  more  inspectors.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
present  force  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  whatever  increase  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  important  provisions  of  the 
statutes  regulating  the  conditions  of  labor  should  be  supplied  without  delay. 
To  attain  proper  efficiency  the  work  sliould  be  specialisced  and  positions  and 
salaries  should  be  graded. 

I  recommend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  important  subject  of  child 
labor.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  children,  in  securing  to  them  their  right 
to  an  elementary  education  and  in  surrounding  them  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards, make  a  special  appeal  to  humane  sentiment,  and  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  to  give  them  full  effect. 

Children  under  sixteen  should  have  an  eight-hour  day.  Such  a  provision 
will  not  only  furnish  protection  from  excessive  strain,  but  will  also  aid  thft 
administrative  officers  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  also  recommend  that  in  order  to  protect  children  from  dangerous  employ- 
ments there  should  be  a  more  precise  prohibition  specifying  the  occupations 
in  which  children  under  sixteen  shall  not  be  employed.  General  prohibitions 
as  to  such  matters  are  apt  to  be  found  inoperative.  It  is  fair  to  all  con- 
eerned  and  essential  to  the  protcL-tion  of  children  that  the  law  be  made  as 
specific  as  possible. 

RE-OKGANIZATION   OK   THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR. 

Chapter  505^  which  took  effect  June  15th,  completely  re- 
organized the  Department  of  Labor.  Before  it  took  effect  the 
three  bureaus  constituting  the  Department  were  organized  under 
the  Labor  Law,  (Chap.  415,  Laws  1897  as  amended),  while  the 
Department  itself  was  created  and  its  organization  determined  by 
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Chapter  9  of  the  Laws  of  1901.  The  provisions  of  these  two  chap- 
ters were  inconsistent  and  the  necessity  of  construing  them  together 
resulted  in  much  embarrassment  and  confusion.  This  act  there- 
fore repeals  Chapter  9  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  incorporates  pro- 
visions to  determine  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  the  Labor  Law  itself  (Article  II)  and  amends 
the  provisions  of  that  law  relating  to  the  different  bureaus  of  the 
Department  to  correspond.  Appropriately  entitled  heads,  subordi- 
nate to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  are  provided  for  those  bureaus, 
namely:  a  Chief  Statistician,  a  Factory  Inspector  and  a  Chief 
Mediator  for  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion and  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  respectively ;  the  salary  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  increased  from  $3,500  to  $5,000 ; 
the  deputy  factory  inspectors  are  divided  into  three  grades  instead 
of  being  classed  in  one  only ;  the  composition  of  the  St^te  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  is  changed;  and  the  provisicms  of 
Article  X  of  the  Labor  Law  are  amended  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
mediation  and  conciliation  rather  than  upon  arbitration  by  a 
State  Board  as  a  means  of  preventing  or  settling  labor  disputes. 
This  act  amends  the  law  solely  as  to  matters  of  organization  and 
administration,  and  in  no  way  alters  the  substantive  provisions 
contained  in  Articles  I,  IV,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XI  and  XII  of 
the  Labor  Law. 

Chapter  506  is  a  companion  measure  to  the  preceding.  It 
amends  the  Penal  Code  relative  to  violations  of  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  that  law  as  amended  by 
Chapter  505  supra,  and  to  reduce  the  maximum  penalty  for  a  first 
violation  of  certain  provisions  from  $100  to  $50.  The  object  of 
this  latter  change  is  to  bring  the  amount  of  the  highest  possible  fine 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  of  Police 
Justices,  and  thereby  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  by  in- 
dictment by  Grand  Juries  For  not  only  was  that  procedure  too 
slow  and  difficult  to  be  effective,  but  the  Grand  Juries  so  uniformly 
showed  themselves  indifferent  to  our  petty  prosecutions  and  so  gen- 
erally dismissed  our  strongest  cases  that  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
couraged Factory  Inspectors  they  had  become  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  amendment  is  therefore  most 
important. 
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Chapter  520  is  the  result  of  a  suggestion  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  and  authorizes  him  to  assign  temporarily  to 
this  Department  (Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection)  two  high  grade 
engineers,  employed  by  him  as  steamboat  inspectors,  whenever 
their  services  are  not  needed  in  that  capacity.  That  ordinarily 
happens  during  the  winter  months  when  navigation  is  closed. 

The  appropriation  'bill,  as  passed  by  the  Legislature,  besides 
increasing  the  salaries  of  a  few  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  provides  for  the  following  additions  to  its  force,  viz:  an 
assistant  factory  inspector,  a  medical  inspector  of  factories,  four 
deputy  factory  inspectors  and  eight  employees  with  titles  unspeci- 
fied. This  will  provide  a  total  force  of  only  one  less  than  calVd 
for  by  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
is  the  most  intelligent  and  generous  treatment  the  Department 
has  received  from  the  Legislature  for  many  years. 

If  the  plans  of  the  present  Commissioner  be  carried  out  the 
following  will  be  the  resulting  organization  of  the  Department, 
after  October  1st  next: 

The  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Commissioner,  an  assistant  or  counsel,  an  auditing  clerk 
and  a  confidential  derk. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
The  Chief  Statistician,  five  statisticians,  an  expert  economist, 
five  special  agents,  two  clerks  and  a  librarian. 

The  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 
The  Factory  Inspector  (First  Deputy  Commissioner),  two 
assistants,  a  superintendent  of  licenses,  a  medical  inspector  of 
factories,  two  special  agents,  fifty-two  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
a  tunnel  inspector  and  ten  clerks.  In  addition  there  may  be 
assigned  to  it  temporarily  during  the  winter  months  two  inspectors 
from  the  steamboat  iuspccticm  ser\^ice  (see  (Chapter  520  supra). 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
The  Cliief  Mediator  (Second  Deputy  Commissioner),  a  media- 
tor, two  assistant  mediators,  a  special  agent  and  a  clerk.  Of 
the  "  mediators  "  three,  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  will  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration. 
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"  FACTOEY  LAWS." 


Chapter  485  adds  a  simple  provision  to  Section  88  of  the  Labor 
Law  requiring  that  in  foundries  there  shall  be  suitable  provisions 
for  washing;  and  for  drying  the  clothes  of  the  workmen  which 
otherwise  would  remain  unhealthily  damp  from  sweat. 

Chapter  490  is  an  act  drawn  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to 
cure  defects  in  Section  86  of  the  Labor  Law  relative  to  the  venti- 
lation of  factories.  As  the  statute  reads  a  factory  has  to  have 
sufficient  means  of  ventilation  but  does  not  have  to  use  those  means. 
This  act  provides  that  after  October  1st  factories  must  be  kept 
properly  ventilated.  And  it  also  provides  that  where  excessive 
heat,  steam,  gases,  vapor  or  other  impurities  make  the  air  un- 
healthy, special  means  must  be  used  to  exhaust  them  so  far  as 
practicable.  This  amendment  still  leaves  our  law  in  this  particu- 
lar somewhat  behind  the  times  in  that  it  does  not  fix  any  standard 
of  purity  for  the  air  of  factories ;  but  it  was  felt  that  so  long  as 
our  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  remains  comparatively  deficient 
in  scientific  equipment  it  would  be  unwise  to  fix  a  standard  that  it 
could  not  use  nor  apply. 

Chapter  418  excepts  from  that  provision  of  Section  111  of  the 
Labor  Law  which  requires  that  all  cellars  or  basements  used  as 
confectioneries  shall  be  over  seven  feet  in  height,  such  cellars  or 
basements  over  six  feet  high  as  were  used  as  confectioneries  be- 
fore that  provision  took  effect,  October  1,  1906.  In  the  process 
of  enforcing  that  provision  this  Department  found  many  cases 
where  it  would  work  extreme  hardship  and  require  either  an 
abandonment  of  the  shop  or  a  most  expensive  alteration  of  the 
building.  In  these  shops  only  a  few  persons  were  employed 
and  those  irregularly ;  and  the  sanitary  conditions  were  not  bad. 
Therefore  and  as  it  was  thought  that  such  shops  can  be  sufficiently 
regulated  by  insisting  on  perfect  ventilation  the  Department  re- 
commended the  enactment  of  this  law. 

Chapter  399  amends  Article  IX  of  the  Labor  Law  relating  to 
mines  and  quarries  by  inserting  therein  provisions  regulating 
work  in  the  construction  of  tunnels,  and  imposes  the  duty  of 
inspecting  tunnels  under  construction  and  of  enforcing  such  regu- 
lations therein  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  It  was  meant 
to  apply  particularly  to  the  tunnels  now  under  construction  in 
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New  York  City.  The  act  took  effect  iinmediately  upon  approval, 
but  as  no  provision  was  made  for  a  tunnel  ^inspector  and  as  there 
is  no  one  in  the  Department  competent  to  perform  such  duties, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  Appropriation  Bill  takes 
effect  October  1st,  when  one  of  the  new  employees  therein  ap- 
propriated for  will  be  a  tunnel  inspector  if  a  competent  person 
can  be  procured  for  the  salary  provided. 

Two  departmental  bills  to  amend  the  "  factory  laws "  were 
lost.  One  (Prentice  Assembly  bill  Int  No.  81)  defined  hotel, 
steamship  and  railroad  laundries  run  by  steam  or  artificial  power 
as  factories  and  made  them  subject  to  the  "  factory  laws  "  The 
other  (Prentice  Assembly  bill  Int.  No.  83)  struck  out  of  Section  6 
of  the  Labor  Law  relative  to  hours  of  labor  in  brickyards  the 
provision  against  work  before  7  a.  m.  except  for  extra  compensa- 
tion and  by  agreement.  Neither  bill  was  important.  The  reasons 
for  them  may  be  found  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  for  1906. 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDEEN. 

Chapter  291  makes  more  clear  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  relative  to  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  for  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  in  factories  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  adds  a  new  provision  for  the  issuance  of  such  certi- 
ficates to  children  who  are  unable  to  produce  the  legal  evidence 
of  age  required  by  the  former  provisions*  Briefly  stated^  this 
new  provision  makes  proper  physical  development  sufficient  proof 
of  age  for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate. 

Some  minor  amendments  to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  re- 
specting the  school  record  required  for  children's  employment  cer- 
tificates were  made  by  Chapter  103  and  subsequently  incorporated 
in  a  bill  now  before  the  Governor  (S.  1801,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Agnew,  Int.  1091,  reprinted  on  pages  241-4  post). 

Senate  bill  1837  (introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper,  A.  1539)  prac- 
tically redraws  the  ''  Newsboy  Law "  (Labor  Law  Art.  XII) 
throughout,  without  substantial  change,  except  that  the  duty  of 
enforcing  it'is  specifically  imposed  upon  the  police  and  the  school 
attendance  officers. 

Chapter  286  amends  Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  that  children  may  be  employed  in  fao- 
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tories  from  nine  to  eight,  and  the  hours  between  which  they  may 
be  so  employed  from  between  6  a.  M.and  7  p.  m.  to  between  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m.  The  former  change  was  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  message  and  had  been  for  some  time  advocated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  But  the  latter  change  was  opposed  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  and 
arbitrary  regulation  that  would  frequently  cause  hardship  and 
yet  be  of  little  value  as  an  aid  to  enforcing  the  eight-hour  rule. 

CBapter  507  amends  Sections  77  and  78  of  the  Labor  Law  to 
take  effect  October  1st.  It  extends  the  provisions  relative  to 
children  under  16  amended  by  the  Page  bill  (Chapter  286  supra) y 
to  apply  also  to  children  employed  "  in  connection  with  factories.'' 
It  changes  the  law  relative  to  male  minors  between  16  and  18 
years  of  age  by  repealing  the  former  prohibition  against  their 
employment  before  6  a;  m.  and  after  9  p.  m.  and  substitutes  a 
prohibition  of  employment  between  midnight  and  4  a.  m.  The 
former  prohibition  prevented  such  youths  from  learning  certain 
trades  such  as  brickmaking  and  baking  which  require  work  before 
6  a.  m.  and  after  9  p.  m.  respectively,  and  from  being  employed 
in  certain  high  class  factories  usually  operated  only  by  day  but 
which  occasionly  run  over  into  the  evenings  after  nine  o'clock; 
and  the  Department  has  found  that  in  practice  its  net  results 
were  not  good.  But  the  principal  effect  of  this  act  is  entirely 
to  reframe  the  law  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  females  over  16. 
It  divides  them  into  two  classes,  minors  under  21  and  adults,  in 
order  to  limit  to  the  adults  the  effect  of  recent  decisions  of  the 
courts,  holding  the  night  work  prohibition  of  Section  77  unconsti- 
tutional because  it  applies  to  adults,  (affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  June  14,  1907;  see  pages  177-181).  The  limitations 
upon  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  are  left  much  as  they  were, 
only  the  ten-hour  day  rule  is  made  less  rigid  and  subject  to  more 
exceptions,  while  on  the  other  hand  employment  is  restricted  abso- 
lutely and  in  all  events  to  not  more  than  12  hours  a  day  for  6 
days  a  week.  A  new  provision  is  inserted  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  "  swapping  "  employees,  by  which  the  limitation  of  hours 
was  legally  evaded.  And  finally  the  remedial  provisions  of  the 
two  sections,  which  were  vitally  defective,  have  been  entirely 
redrawn  and  made  both  more  easily  observable  and  enforcible. 
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In  its  original  form  this  bill  created  an  exception,  adapted 
from  the  English  law,  in  favor  of  factories  manufacturing  seasonal 
and  perishable  articles  or  the  products  of  such  articles,  and  allowed 
them  to  employ  females  over  18  years  of  age  for  66  hours 
a  week,  but  in  not  to  exceed  6  weeks  a  year.  Similar  exceptions 
are  contained  in  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
are  permitted  by  the  recent  international  labor  treaty  signed  at 
Berne.  They  are  based  upon  necessity  and  equity  and  are  ^con- 
sonant with  health,  for  the  reason  that  in  such  industries  limited 
overtime  during  rush  seasons  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  reduced  hours  in  the  slack  seasons.  But  the  provision  aroused 
sudi  a  violent  public  protest  that  it  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
That  was  the  cause  of  sincere  regret  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  who  will  continue  to  urge  its  adoption. 

A  companion  bill  to  the  preceding  was  Hooper  Assembly  bill 
(Lit.  No.  1367)  to  amend  Article  XI  of  the  Labor  Law  relative 
to  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, which  passed  the  Assembly  but  was  defeated  on  third 
reading  in  the  Senate.  It  sought  to  approximate  the  regulations 
upon  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  stores,  employing  three  or 
more  persons,  to  the  corresponding  regulations  for  factories,  and 
to  transfer  the  "duty  of  enforcing  all  the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Law  relative  to  mercantile  establishments  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  from  the  local  boards  of  health  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  Department  was  embarrassed  in  its  advocacy  of  the  bill 
because  if  enacted  it  would  have  increased  its  jurisdiction  and 
have  necessitated  a  large  addition  to  its  appropriation.  But  it 
strongly  endorsed  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  substance  of 
the  law,  for  the  reason  that  the  difference  between  the  statutory 
regulations  of  hours  of  labor  in  mercantile  establisliments  and 
factories  respectively  is  unjust  to  the  latter  and  makes  more  diffi- 
cult the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  applicable  to  them.  From 
a  comparison  of  Sections  77  and  161  it  wiU  be  seen  that  children 
under  16  may  be  employed  9  hours  a  day  in  stores  but  only  8 
hours  in  factories;  females  over  16  and  under  21  may  be  em- 
ployed in  stores  without  any  limitations  during  the  Ohristmafl 
rush  seasons,  but  in  factories  they  may  never  be  employed  more 
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than  60  hours  a  week ;  and  adult  women  may  always  be  employed 
in  stores  without  any,  restrictions  as  to  time,  while  in  factories 
their  hours  are  strictly  limited.  So  far  as  small  stores,  in  which 
the  employees  quietly  "keep  shop^'  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
are  concerned,  there  is  reason  for  this  discrimination  in  their 
favor.  But  there  is  none  for  such  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  modem  department  stores.  In  them,  particularly  during  the 
hurry  and  with  the  crowds  of  the  rush  seasons,  conditions  are  in- 
finitely harder  and  less  sanitary  for  women  than  in  the  better 
factories.  Why  for  instance  should  women  packers  be  allowed  to 
work  78  and  84  hours  a  week  in  ill  ventilated  and  crowded  spaces 
in  department  stores  if  it  be  a  necessary  health  regulation  to 
prohibit  their  working  more  than  60  hours  a  week  in  well  venti- 
lated and  properly  appointed  workrooms  in  factories?  The  only 
adequate  explanation  is  that  the  proprietors  of  the  stores  are  bet- 
ter organized  and  have  stronger  political  influence  than  the  manu- 
facturers. In  any  reasonable  space  it  is  not  jpossible  to  explain 
the  ways  in  which  this  difference  between  the  two  laws  militates 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  law  but  only  to  cite  one 
illustration.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  understood  that  laws 
regulating  the  labor  of  women  are  partly  to  protect  them  against 
themselves ;  for  excessive  work  is  not  altogether  the  result  of  duress 
or  compulsion  but  is  as  often  induced  by  the  extra  pay  and  higher 
wages  obtainable  for  "  overtime  "  in  rush  seasons.  When  therefore 
the  factory  inspectors  succeed  in  limiting  the  hours  in  factories  as 
required  by  law  the  result  is  that  some  of  their  female  employees 
transfer  altogether  to  stores  in  order  to  get  "  overtime,"  while 
others  after  working  short  hours  in  the  factories  during  the  day 
work  in  stores  in  the  evenings.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  benefit 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  law,  and  the  only  tangible  re- 
sult is  to  impose  an  unfair  handicap  upon  manufacturers,  who  in 
consequence  and  not  unnaturally  resort  to  concealment  and  evasion. 
And  a  perfectly  legal*  evasion  of  the  law  is  easy  in  some  operations. 
For  instance  a  New  York  City  factory  operator  who  manufactures 
and  packs  his  goods  largely  for  sale  in  that  city  can,  if  the  factory 
inspectors  limit  the  hours  of  work  of  his  packers  during  his  rush 
season  and  if  he  have  stores  of 'his  own  or  can  procure  space  in 
OP  in  connection  with  any  store  or  stores  where  his  or  similar  ar- 
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tides  are  sold^  transfer  his  goods  in  bulk  and  liis  packers  to  such, 
store  or  stores,  and  there,  under  conditions  probably  much  inferior 
to  those  in  the  packing  department  of  his  factory,  carry*  on  his 
packing  without  any  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  labor  of  his 
female  employees. 

There  were  strong  constitutional  objections  urged  against  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  billj  but  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
existing  factory  law  and  should  not  logically  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  assimilating  the  two  laws. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  bill  or  a  bill  containing  the  substance 
of  its  provisions  will  be  taken  up  again  at  the  next  se£&ion  of  the 
Legislature  and  enacted  into  law. 

HOUBS   OF   LABOB. 

The  eight-hour  law  for  children  working  in  factories  was  men- 
tioned above,  as  well  as  the  new  law  regulating  the  hours  of 
working  women.  Several  bills  were  introduced  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  employment  of  male  workmen  in  the  public  service, 
including  firemen  and  policemen  in  cities;  it  was  also  proposed 
to  extend  the  eight-hour  law  (§  3  of  the  Labor  Law)  to  engineers 
and  firemen  employed  in  the  State  hospitals. 

A  bill  to  amend  section  section  6  of  the  Labor  Law  restricting 
the  hours  of  workmen  in  brickyards  operated  by  corporations,  so 
as  clearly  to  legalize  the  existing  practice  of  working  before  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  not  advanced.  Most  of  the  bills  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  adult  males  to  make  such  contracts  as 
they  wish,  or  are  compelled  to  make,  respecting  the  hours  of 
work,  related  to  the  railway  service,  where  the  public  safety  is 
involved.  A  bill  to  reduce  from  ten  to  nine,  the  daily  working 
hours  of  street  railway  employees  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
failed  of  passage,  but  the  bill  to  extend  the  law  to  all  cities  of 
the  second  class  was  enacted  as  chapter  243.  This  act,  which 
took  effect  July  1st,  brings  within  the  application  of  the  ten- 
hour  law  the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Schenectady,  and 
Yonkers. 

The  influence  of  the  new  Federal  law,  restricting  the  hours 
of  labor  on  railways,  was  shown  in  the  introduction  of  numerotis 
bills  on  the  same  subject,  two  of  which  were  passed.     Chapter* 
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523,  in  effect  March  4,  1908,  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  railwaj: 
company  to  require  or  permit  an  employee  in  the  train  service 
to  remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  or  on 
the  completion  of  a  sixteen-hour  trip  to  go  on  duty  again  with- 
out a  ten-hour  rest.  Another  bill  passed  and  now  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  Governor  (introduced  by  Mr.  Northrup,  Int.  No. 
891,  Printed  No.  2262),  limits  to  eight  hours  a  day  the  working 
time  of  block  system  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  and  sig- 
nalmen.    This  bill,  if  approved,  will  go  into  force  October  Ist. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  to  secure  Sunday  rest  for  work- 
men, including  street  cleaners  in  New  York  City  (Senate  Bill 
No.  550,  Int.  No.  476)  and  bootblacks  (after  3  o'clock  Sunday 
afternoon).  Only  one  of  the  bills  became  law  —  chapter  297, 
which  gives  the  barbers  of  Saratoga  Springs  a  holiday  on  Sun- 
day during  nine  months  of  the  year,  while  still  permitting  the 
shops  there  to  remain  open  until  1  p.  m.  Sundays.  Elsewhere 
in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  City,  barber  shops 
must  be  closed  on  Sundays. 

Among  the  bills  providing  for  vacations  of  municipal  .em- 
ployees, one  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  over  the  disapproval 
of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  (introduced  by  Mr.  Hoey, 
A.  1447,  Printed  No.  S.  1606) ;  it  provides  that  every  employee 
of  the  city  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  vacation  of  ten  days 
without  loss  of  pay. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY. 

The  acts  to  preserve  the  health  of  workmen  by  requiring  purci 
air  in  factories  and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  drying  clothes 
in  foundries  have  been  mentioned.  The  bill  prohibiting  the 
employment  in  dairies  or  creameries  of  persons  having  infectious 
or  contagious  disease  (introduced  by  Mr.  Boshart,  A.  2761,  Int. 
No.  1891),  aims  primarily  to  protect  the  health  of  consumers. 
It  passed  both  houses  and  awaits  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
There  was  also  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  cigar  makers  to 
touch  the  tobacco  with  tongue  or  lips  during  any  part  of  the 
process. 

Two  bills  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  street 
car  motormen  by  requiring  the  enclosure  of  the  car  platform  in 
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winter.  One  of  the  bills  (introduced  by  Mr.  Gteoghegan,  A. 
1377,  Int.  No.  682)  amends  the  law  for  Kings  and  Queens 
counties  by  requiring  the  platform  to  be  enclosed  on  both  sides 
as  well  as  th^  front,  and  the  other  bill  requires  complete  vesti- 
bules in  Westchester  county  (Assembly  Bill  No.  2355,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Haines,  Int.  No.  1178).  Bills  for  the  protection 
of  the  motormen  in  New  York  county,  which  is  at  present  the 
only  county  excepted  from  the  law,  failed  of  enactment. 

Security,  from  accidents,  no  less  than  preservation  of  health, 
calls  for  legislative  interference,  and  both  are  embraced  in  the 
act,  already  mentioned,  bringing  tunnel  construction  under  State 
supervision  (chapter  399),  as  the  tunnel  workers  are  not  only 
subject  to  unusual  hazards  from  explosives,  collapse  of  struc- 
tures, earth,  etc.,  but  also  to  the  caisson  disease  or  the  "  bends." 
The  new  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  guages  to  indicate  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  in  all  tunnels  where  men  are  work- 
ing under  artificial  air  pressure.  The  same  act  carries  some 
needed  amendments  to  the  requirements  as  to  hoisting  appai'atus, 
cars,  etc.,  in  mines  as  well  as  tunnels. 

The  well-known  frequency  of  elevator  accidents  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  several  bills  in  relation  to  the  equipment  of  ele- 
vators—  gates,  slides,  automatic  clutches,  etc. —  but  none  were 
passed.  The  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  keeping 
of  surgical  supplies  and  appliances  in  factories,  and  similar  bills 
were  introduced  with  respect  to  railroads,  but  were  not  passed, 
as  the  new  Public  Service  Commissions  are  endowed  with  ami)le 
power  to  require  the  installation  of  safety  appliances  (chapter 
429).  A  law  was,  indeed,  enacted  for  the  stricter  inspection  of 
locomotive  boilers  (chapter  208),  but  the  Governor  vetoed  the 
bill  requiring  the  employment  of  an  additional  brakeman,  mak- 
ing a  train  crew  to  consist  of  six  instead  of  five  persons.  The 
reasons  for  the  veto  were  set  forth  in  the  following  memorandum : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

EXECUTEVK    ChAMBEB, 

Albany,  June  15,  1907. 
To  the  Assembly: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  Assembly  bill  No.  455  (Senate 
reprint  No.  1338),  entitled  "An  act  to  better  protect  the  lives  of  railroad 
employee?.**  ^  i 
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This  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  in 
the  State  of  New  York  "that  runs  more  than  four  freight  trains  in  twenty- 
four  hours,"  to  run  over  any  part  of  its  road  outside  of  yard  limits  any 
freight  trains  composed  of  more  than  twenty  cars  with  less  than  a  full 
crew  of  six  persons,  to  wit:  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  and 
three  brakemen;  or  a  light  engine  without  cars  without  a  crew  composed 
of  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  or  flagman,  when  running  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  or  more  from  starting  point. 

According  to  present  practice,  freight  trains  are  very  generally  operated 
with  a  crew  of  five  persons,  and  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  compel  the 
employment  of  an  additional  brakeman.  The  necessity  for  this  is  said  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  without  three  brakeqien  the  freight  trains  are  insufficiently 
manned,  and  that  firemen  are  compelled  to  leave  their  places  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  to  throw  switches  when  the  two  brakemen  are  required  respectively 
to  go  ahead  of  and  behind  the  train. 

This  bill,  however,  upon  the  facts  developed  before  me  upon  the  hearing 
and  undisputed,  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Such  a  measure  should  define 
the  service  required  with  suitable  reference  to  circumstances  and  conditions 
so  that  the  law  would  apply  in  proper  cases  and  not  otherwise.  The 
bill  takes  no  account  of  the  differences  between  the  different  roads  and  parts 
of  roads,  in  trackage  and  switching  facilities,  and  of  the  fact  that  what  may 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  railroads  may  be  wholly  unnecessary  in 
others.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  it  was  shown  that 
the  trackage  and  switching  facilities  on  its  main  lines  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  unnecessary  the  employment  of  a  third  brakeman  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  was  frankly  conceded  by 
supporters  of  the  bill. 

To  require  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  amount  of  money  (estimated 
at  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually)  without  necessity  for  the 
outlay,  is  simply  arbitrary  exaction  and  a  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  bill  does  not  refer  its  requirements  to  any  proper 
standard  of  necessity  or  provide  any  criterion  by  which  its  proper  appli- 
cation under  varying  conditions  is  to  be  determined.  It  contains  an  absolute 
requirement  which,  upon  the  facts  conceded  before  me,  cannot  be  justified. 

(Signed.)  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

PAYMENT,  ASSIGNMENT,  ATTACHMENT,  ETC.,  OF  WAGES. 

The  bill  requiring  railway  companies  to  pay  wages  twice  in- 
stead of  once  a  month  was  again  introduced  and  this  year  passed 
the  Assembly,  but  remained  in  the  Senate  committee  on  rail- 
roads. A  somewhat  similar  bill  applicable  to  employees  of  the 
city  of  New  York  failed.  The  bill  forbidding  corporations  to 
pay  wages  by  check,  unless  making  provision  for  prompt  redemp- 
tion without  discount,  did  not  pass. 

The  section  of  the  Municipal  Code  which  assists  wage  earners 
to  collect  wages  due,  but  unpaid,  was  amended  so  as  to  permit 
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actions  to  be  brought  within  three  months  instead  of  one  montK 
(chapter  425). 

Of  the  four  bills  amending  the  garnishee  law  (§  1391  of  tlio 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  in  relation  to  exemptions  and  execu- 
tions) none  were  enacted  into  law. 

-  The  so-called  "  loan  shark  "  evil  was  the  subject  of  a  bill  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  for  a  lender  to  accept,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
than  6  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  the  usury  law 
is  now  evaded  through  the  payment  of  various  commissions, 
bonuses,  etc.,  whereby  wage  earners  who  borrow  money  in  time 
of  distress  pay  10,  20  or  even  40  per  cent,  a  month. 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT. 

As  the  state  is  itself,  or  through  its  subdivisions,  a  very  large 
employer  of  labor,  and  establishes  many  of  the  conditions 
of  employment  through  statutory  enactment,  there  are  always 
many  bills  introduced  under  this  heading.  Mention  Has  already 
been  made  of  some  of  the  bills  relating  to  hours  of  labor ;  of  J:he 
bills  relating  to  the  compensation  of  employees,  two  passed  the 
Legislature  and  are  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin.  Senate  bill  1614 
(introduced  by  Mr.  Apgar  in  the  Assembly,  Int.  No.  894)  in- 
creases the  salaries  ^of  guards  in  State  prisons,  the  maximum, 
obtained  after  four  years'  service,  being  $1,000  instead  of  $900. 
Senate  bill  No.  1623  (introduced  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  Int.  No.  338) 
establishes  four  grades  for  guards  in  the  State  prison  for  women, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  $600  to  $900,  instead  of  a  uniform 
salary  of  $600.  The  bill  increasing  the  minimum  salary  of  fire- 
men in  New  York  City  from  $800  to  $1,000  was  disapproved 
by  the  Mayor,  and  the  school  teachers'  bill,  after  being  passed 
by  the  Legislature  over  the  Mayor's  disapproval,  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  The  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  street  cleaners 
passed  the  Assembly  only,  and  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  laborers  employed  by  cities,  under  the  Civil  Service 
Law,  failed  in  both  houses. 

provident  funds. 
The  growth   of  pension   and  insurance  funds   for  industrial 
employments  is  a  marked  feature  of  recent  years,  which  is  re- 
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fleeted  in  legislation.  In  the  acts  of  the  present  year  are  numer- 
ous provisions  relating  to  pension  funds  for  firemen,  policemen, 
teachers^  and  jothers  in  the  public  service,  while  the  act  providing 
for  retiring  on  a  pension  Civil  War  veterans  in  the  civil  service 
was  again  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Chapter  463  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  law  regarding  the  disposal  of  unclaimed  prop- 
erty left  in  street  cars  to  carriages,  omnibuses,  etc.  Such  prop- 
erty may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  must  then  be  turned  over  ta 
the  beneficiary  organizations  of  the  employees,  or,  if  none,  to 
the  public  treasury. 

A  bill  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Governor  (Senate  bill  No. 
1322,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hill,  Int.  No.  983),  adds  a  new  article 
to  the  Insurance  Law  and  provides  for  the  incorporation  of  such 
beneficiary  societies  or  associations  of  employees  in  the  service 
of  the  same  employer.    The  bill  is  reprinted  elsewhere. 

Xo  action  was  taken  on  the  bill  amending  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Law  of  1902,  while  the  bill  making  contributory  negligence 
an  affirmative  defense,  to  be  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  defend- 
ant, passed  the  Assembly  only. 

LICENSING   OF   TBADES   AND   OCCUPATIONS. 

Chapter  83  repeals  Article  XIII  of  the  Labor  Law  relative 
to  the  examination  and  registration  of  horseshoers.  The  penal 
statute  making  a  violation  of  its  provisions  a  misdemeanor  was 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  several  years  ago,  and  that 
article  was  thereafter  ineffective  and  useless. 

Two  bills  in  relation  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers  and 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  stationary  engineers  were  in- 
troduced, one  of  which  provided  for  a  State  system  centered  in 
a  bureau  to  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
other  bill,  revising  and  codifying  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  City  charter,  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  was 
disapproved  by  the  Mayor.  Bills  were  also  introduced  to  require 
the  licensing  of  journeymen,  as  well  as  master  plumbers  in  cities, 
and  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of  master  plumbers  in  villages ; 
and    to    require   the   examination    and   licensing   of   automobile 

drivers- 
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For  the  protection  of  immigrants  two  statutes  were  enacted 
which  are  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin.  Chapter  185  regulates 
the  taking  of  deposits  on  the  part  of  alleged  steamship  agents  for 
transmission  to  foreign  countries.  Many  immigrants  in  New 
York  City  had  been  defrauded  by  so-called  bankers  and  steam- 
ship agents  who  received  small  savings  to  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  a  steamship  ticket  for  the  depositor's  relatives  in  Europe,  or 
to  forward  directly  to  them,  and  subsequently  decamped  with 
the  money.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  money 
had  not  been  sent  abroad,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  convict 
one  of  these  "bankers"  even  if  caught.  The  new  law  requires 
such  bankers  to  furnish  a  $15,000  bond  and  thus  restricts  the 
business  to  responsible  persons.  Chapter  546,  a  companion  act, 
makes  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  make  misrepresentations  in 
the  sale  of  transportation  tickets  or  to  advertise  himself  as  a 
steamship  agent  without  written  authority  from  the  company. 

MISCELIJLNEOUS. 

Chapter  140  incorporating  the  Kussell  Sage  Foundation  is  of 
general  interest  on  account  of  the  large  sum  ($10,000,000) 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Foundation  by  Mrs.  Sage,  for  "  the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions."  The  trustees  have 
limited  the  scope  of  the  Foundation  by  excluding  the  relief  of 
individuals  or  families  and  also  the  sphere  of  higher  education; 
otherwise  they  may  use  its  income  for  purposes  of  "  research, 
publication,  education,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
charitable  or  benevolent  activities,  agencies  and  institutions,  and 
the  aid  of  such  already  established." 

Chapter  421  relates  to  the  industrial  commission  established 
in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  city  and  making  its 
advantages  known  to  outside  manufacturers. 

Several  bills  relating  to  the  housing  of  workingmcn,  including 
amendments  of  the  Tenement-House  Law  were  introduced.  The 
Bulletin  reproduces  a  bill  now  before  the  Governor  relating  to 
bakeries  in  tenement  houses  (Senate  bill  Ifo.  G67,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Page,  Int.  No.  Y05). 
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There  was  an  unusual  dearth  of  bills  relating  to  industrial 
disputes,  injunctions,  etc.,  evidencing  the  generally  satisfactory 
relations  now  existing  between  employers  and  employees.  Some 
amendments  were  offered  to  the  law  governing  the  appointment 
of  railway  employees  as  special  policemen,  but  the  only  bill  that 
passed  (Senate  bill  "No.  1172,  introduced  by  Mr.  MoManus,  Int. 
No.  821)  was  one  requiring  that  all  special  officers  appointed  by 
sheriffs,  Mayors,  etc.,  shall  not  only  be  residents,  but  also  voters, 
of  the  county  where  appointed.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  said  to 
be  to  prohibit  the  importing  of  armed  strike  breakers. 

TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  LABOR  LAWS. 

[Arranged  In  chrotiologlcal  order  of  enactment,  as  Indicated  by  the  chapter 
number.  In  order  to  reveal  the  changes  made  In  existing  law,  new  matter  Intro- 
duced is  printed  in  italic  type  and  old  matter  omitted  is  enclosed  in  brackets.] 

CHAPTER   83. 
AN  ACT  to  repeal  article  thirteen  of  the  labor  law  relative  to  horseshoera. 

Tfie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaemhlys  do 
enact  as  foUotoa: 

Section  1.  Article  thirteen,  consisting  of  sections  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  and  one  hundred-  and  eighty-four  of  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- seven,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  27,  1907. 

CHAPTER   103. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  consolidated  school  law,  relative  to  school  record  cer- 
tificates required  under  the  compulsory  education  law. 

[Amends  sections  3  and  5  of  title  16  of  chapter  556  of  the  Laws  of  1894,  bj 
supplying  technical  omissions  concerning  the  possession  of  school  record  certificates 
on  the  part  of  boys  employed  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  April  3, 
1907,  Subsequently  Incorporated  in  Chapter  585   (pages  241-4  po«/)l. 

CHAPTER  140. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  Russell  Sage  foundation. 

TTie  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorh,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aeaembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Margaret  Olivia  Sage,  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
Daniel  C,  Oilman,  John  M.  Glenn,  Helen  Gould,  Gertrude  AL  Rice  and  Louisa 
L.  Schuyler,  together  with  such  persons  as  they  may  associate  with  themselves, 
and  their  successors^  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
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of  Russell  Sage  foundation,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  maintaining  a 
fund  or  funds  and  applying  the  income  thereof  to  the  improvement  of  social 
and  living  <!onditions  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  sliall  be  within 
the  purposes  of  said  corporation  to  use  any  means  to  that  end  which  from 
time  to  time  shall  seem  expedient  to  its  members  or  trustees,  including 
research,  publication,  education,  the  establislimcnt  and  maintenance  of  char- 
itable or  benevolent  activities,  agencies  and  institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any 
such  activities,  agencies  or  institutions  already  established. 

§  2.  The  corporation  hereby  formed  shall  have  power  to  take  and  hold, 
by  bequest,  devise,  gift,  purchase  or  lease,  either  absolutely  or  in  truist,  for 
any  of  its  purposes,  any  property,  real  or  personal,  without  limitation  as  to 
amount  or  value,  except  such  limitation,  if  any,  as  the  legislature  shall 
hereafter  impose,  to  convey  such  property  and  to  invest  and  reinvest  any 
principal  and  deal  with  and  expend  the  income  of  the  corporation  in  such 
manner  as  in  the  judgment  of  its  trustees  will  best  promote  its  objects.  It 
shall  have  all  the  power  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  which  now 
fiortain  by  law  to  membership  corporations  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable thereto  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
[x^rsons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  or  a  majority  of  them  shall 
hold  a  meeting  and  organize  the  corporation  and  adopt  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state.  The 
constitution  shall  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  members,  the  number  of 
members  who  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
meetings  of  the  corporation,  the  number  of  trustees  by  whom  the  business 
and  affairs  of  the  corporation  shall  be  managed;  the  qualifications,  powers, 
and  the  manner  of  selection  of  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  any  other  provisions  for  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  property 
and  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  ^hich  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

I  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  11,  1907. 

CHAPTER  186. 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  taking  of  deposits  by  certain  persons,  firms  and 

corporations. 

[Designed  for  the  protection  of  immigranlB  by  licensing  and  placing  under  bond, 
(In  the  sum  of  $16,000,  to  the  State  Comptroller)  "all  corporations,  firms  and 
persons  now  or  hereafter  engaged  in  the  selling  of  steamship  or  railroad  tickets 
fpr  transportation  to  or  from  foreign  countries,  who  in  conjunction  with  said 
business  carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  the  same,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  to  foreign  countries."  Section 
4  malces  It  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  on  such  business  without  executing  the  bond, 
and  chapter  646  (see  below)  also  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  advertise 
himself  as  the  agent  of  a  steamship  company  unless  he  has  received  authority 
in  writing.] 

CHAPTER  208. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  the  inspection  and  care  of 

steam  locomotives. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aeeemhly,  do 
enact  ae  follotce: 

Section  1.  Section  forty-nine-a  of  chapter  five  hxmdred  and  sixty-five  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  *'An  act  in  relation  to 
railroads,  constituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws/'  as  added 
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by  chapter  six  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  Ave, 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

i  49-a.  Inspection  of  locomotive  boilers. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  rail- 
road corporation  operated  by  steam  power,  within  this  state,  and  of  the 
directors,  managers  or  superintendents  of  such  railroad  to  cause  thorough 
inspections  to  be  made  of  the  boilers  and  their  appurtenances  of  all  the  steam 
locomotives  which  shall  be  used  by  such  corporation  or  corporations,  on 
said  railroads.  Said  inspections  shall  be  made,  at  least  every  three  months 
[by  competent  and  qualified  inspectors  of  boilers]  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  said  corporations,  or  the  directors,  managers  or  super- 
intendents thereof,  hy  persons  of  suitable  qualifications  and  attainments  to 
perform  the  services  required  of  inspectors  oj  boilers,  and  loho  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  use  of  boilers  and  the  appurtenances  there- 
with connected,  arc  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  of  the  strength,  form, 
workmanship  and  suitableness  of  boilers,  to  be  employed  without  hazard  of 
life,  from  imperfections  in  material,  workmanship  or  arrangement  of  any 
part  of  such  boiler  and  appurtenances.  All  such  boilers  so  used  shall  comply 
with  the  following  requirements:  The  boilers  must  be  made  of  good  and 
suitable  materials;  the  openings  for  the  passage  of  water  and  steam  respec- 
tively, and  all  pipes  and  tubes  exposed  to  heat  shall  be  of  proper  dimensions; 
the  safety  valves,  fusible  plugs,  low  water  glass  indicator,  gauge  cocks  and 
steam  gauges,  shall  be  of  such  construction,  condition  and  arrangement  that 
the  same  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  active  service  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tion without  peril  to  life;  and  each  inspector  shall  satisfy  himself  by  thor- 
ough examination  that  said  requirements  have  been  fully  complied  with.  No 
boiler,  nor  any  connection  therewith  shall  be  approved  which  is  unsafe  in  its 
form,  or  dangerous  from  defects,  workmanship  or  other  cau^e.  The  person 
or  persons  who  shall  make  the  said  inspections  if  he  or  they  approve  of  the 
boiler  or  boilers  and  the  appurtenances  throughout,  shall  make  and  subscribe 
his  or  their  name  to  a  written  or  printed  certificate  which  shall  contain  the 
number  of  each  boiler  inspected,  the  date  of  its  inspection,  the  condition  of 
the  boiler  inspected,  (mc2  such  details  as  may  be  required  by  the  forms  and 
regulations  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  railroad  commissioners.  Every 
certificate  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  inspector,  and  he  shall  cause 
said  certificate  or  certificates  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners, within  ten  days  after  each  inspection  shall  be  made,  and  also  a  copy 
thereof  with  the  chief  operating  officer  or  employee  of  such  railroad  having 
[immediate]  charge  of  the  operation  of  such  locomotive  boiler;  a  copy  shatl 
also  be  placed  by  such  officer  or  employee  in  a  conspicuous  pla^e  in  the  cab 
connected  with  the  locomotive  boiler  inspected,  and  there  kept  framed  under 
glass.  The  railroad  commissioners  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to 
formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  inspection  and  testing  of  boilers  as 
aforesaid,  and  may  require  the  removal  of  incompetent  inspectors  of  boilers 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Copies  of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  mailed  to  every  corporation  operating  a  railroad  by  steam  in  this  state. 
If  it  shall  be  ascertained  by  such  inspection  and  test  or  otherwise,  that  any 
locomotive  boiler  is  unsafe  for  use,  the  same  shall  not  again  be  used  until  it 
shall  be  repaired,  and  made  safe,  so  as  to  comply  toith  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  [A  certificate  of  a  boiler  inspector  to  the  effect  that  the  same 
is  in  a  safe  condition  for  use  shall  be  made  and  filed  in  the  office  o|  the  rail- 
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road  commissioners.]  Every  corporation,  director,  manager  or  superintendent 
operating  such  railroad  and  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  he  liahle  to  a  penalty,  to  he  paid  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  the  further  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  day  it  or  they  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  comply  with  said 
provisions,  and  the  making  or  filing  of  a  false  certificate  shall  he  a  misde- 
meanor, and  every  inspector  toko  wilfully  certifies  falsely  touching  any  steam 
boiler,  or  any  appurtenance  thereto  belonging,  or  any  matter  or  thing  conr 
tained  or  required  to  be  contained  in  any  certificate,  signed  and  sux>m  to  by 
him,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person,  upon  application  to  the 
secretary  of  said  hoard  of  railroad  commissioners,  and  on  the  payment  of 
such  reasonable  fee  as  said  board  may  by  rule  fix,  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  any  such  certificate.    ' 

9  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to 
be  section  forty-nine-c  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  49-c.  Care  of  steam  locomotives;  steam  and  uxiter  cocks;  penalty, —  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation  operating  a  steam  railroad,  within  this 
state,  and  of  its  directors,  managers  or  superintendents,  to  cause  the  boiler 
of  every  locomotive  used  on  such  railroad  to  be  washed  out  as  often  as  owSe 
every  thirty  days,  and  to  equip  each  boiler  with,  and  maintain  thereon  at  all 
times,  a  water  glass,  showing  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler,  ha/ving  two 
valves  or  shut-off  cocks,  one  at  each  end  of  such  glass,  which  valves  or  shut- 
off  cocks  shall  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  easily  opened  and  closed  hy 
hand;  also  to  cause  such  valves  or  shut-off  cocks  and  all  gauge  cocks  or  try- 
cocks  attached  to  the  boiler  to  be  removed  and  cleaned  whenever  the  boiler 
is  washed  out  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  requirements  of  this  section;  also  to 
keep  all  steam  valves,  cocks  and  joints,  studs,  holts  and  seams  in  such  repair 
that  they  will  not  at  any  time  emit  steam  in  front  of  the  engineer,  so  as  to 
obscure  his  vision.  No  locomotive  sh^all  hereafter  be  driven  in  this  state 
unless  the  same  is  equipped  and  cared  for  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section;  but  nothing  here  contained  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the 
observance  of  any  other  requiremeiH  imposed  by  this  chapter  upon  railroad 
corporations,  their  directors,  officers,  managers  and  superintendents.  Every 
corporation,  person  or  persons  operating  a  steam  railroad  and  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense,  and  the  further  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  da/y 
that  such  violation  shall  continue.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act, 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  April  25,  1&07. 

CHAPTER  243. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  hours  of  labor  on  street  surface 
and  elevated  railroads  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  five  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
aa  foUofws: 
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§  5.  Hours  of  labor  on  street  surface  and  elevated  railroads. —  Ten  oonsecu- 
tive  hours'  labor,  including  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  shall  constitute  a  day's 
labor  in  the  operation  of  all  street  surface  and  elevated  railroads,  of  what- 
ever motive  power,  owned  or  operated  by  corporations  in  this  state,  whose 
main  line  of  travel,  or  whose  routes  lie  principally  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  cities  of  [more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants]  the  first  and 
stcond  cUus.  No  employee  of  any  such  corporation  shall  be  permitted  or 
allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  consecutive  hours,  including  one-half  hour  for 
dinner,  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  cases  of  accident  or  unavoid- 
able delay,  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for  extra  compensation. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  April  30,  1907. 

CHAPTER  2S6* 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law  relative  to  the  hours  of  employment  of 

minors  in  factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  seventy-seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  and  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  77.  Hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women. —  No  minor  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory 
in  this  state  before  [six]  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  [seven]  five 
o'clock-  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  [nine]  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female 
shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any 
day;  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  except  to  make  a  shorter 
work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any 
one  week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten 
hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  so  worked.  A  printed  notice, 
in  a  form  which  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required 
of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such  work  shall  begin  and  end,  shall  be 
kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  where  they  are  employed. 
But  such  persons  may  begin  their  work  after  the  time  for  beginning  and 
stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work,  mentioned  in  such  notice,  but  they 
shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  such  factory 
except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall  not  be  changed  after 
the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  The  presence  of  such  persons  at  work  in  the  factory 
at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  the  printed  notice  shall  constitute 
j>rima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  section  of  the  law. 

•  The  changes  effected  by  this  act  have  been  incorporated  in  Chapter  607 
(see  p.  235),  which  tak<ss  effect  October  1,  1907.  ^  . 
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$  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 
Approved  May  4,  1907. 

CHAPTER  291. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  the  isauance  of  employment  cer- 
tificates for  children  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Section  1.  Section  seventy-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
three  and  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

.9  71.  Employment  certificate,  how  issued.—  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued 
by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  depart- 
ment of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to 
be  employed,  or  by  such  other  officer  thereof  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
board,  department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  application 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employ- 
ment. Such  officer  shall  not  Issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received, 
examined,  approved,  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed  {:],  [(!)] 
1^.:  The  school  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  pro- 
Tided  In  this  article  [.];  [(2)  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the 
certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious  record  showing  the  date 
and  place  of  birth  of  such,  child.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth 
certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other 
officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  age  of  such  child.  (3)  The  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or 
custodian  of  a  child,  which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in  case  such 
last-mentioned  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  be  not  produced  and  filed, 
showing  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child;  which  affidavit  must  be 
taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath,  and  who  shall  not  demand 
or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
officer  to  whom  application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  employment 
certificate,  that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested  and  who  has 
presented  the  school  record  and  affidavit  above  provided  for,  is  in  fact  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  that  satisfactory  docimientary  evidence  of  such  age 
can  be  produced  which  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
two  of  this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivision 
exists  or  can  be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the 
board  of  health  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent  for  its  action  thereon,  a 
statement  signed  by  him  showing  such  facts,  together  with  such  affidavits  or 
papers  as  may  have  been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence 
of  the  age  of  such  child,  and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof, 
may  then,  in  its  discretion,  in  a  proper  base,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such 
evidence  of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  board  and 
shall  be  received  in  place  of  the  papers  specified  and  required  by  subdivision 
two  of  this  section.  On  due  proof,  in  like  manner,  that  a  child  who  is  a 
graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere  having  a 
course  of  not  less  than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  state  of  New  York 
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other  than  a  public  school^  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course  of  study 
of  not  less  than  eight  years'  duration,  and  in  which  a  record  of  the  attend- 
ance of  such  child  has  been  kept  as  required  by  the  compulsory  education 
law,  and  who  produces  and  files  a  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to 
him  therefrom,  and  wiio  is  recorded  in  the  school  records  as  fourteen  years 
of  age,  is  unable  to  further  produce  the  evidence  of  age  requii*ed  by  sub- 
division two  of  this  article,  the  board  may.  by  resolution,  permit  the  issuance 
to  such  child  of  an  employment  certificate  and  dispense  with  such  evidence 
of  age  as  is  in  said  subdivision  provided.]  also,  evidence  of  age  ahoioing  that 
the  child  «  fourteen  years  old  or  upwards,  which  sImII  consist  of  the  evidence 
thereof  provided  in  one  of  the  following  subdivisions  of  this  section  and  which 
shaU  be  required  in  the  order  herein  designated  as  follows: 

(a)  Birth  certificate:  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate 
filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  which  certificate  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child. 

(b)  Certificate  of  graduation:  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to 
such  child  shounng  that  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the 
state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  years, 
or  of  a  school  in  the  state  of  New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having 
a  substaiUially  equivalent  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  eight  years* 
duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance,  of  such  child  has  been  kept 
as  required  by  the  compulsof^  education  lato,  provided  that  the  record  of 
such  school  shows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate:  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  tran- 
script of  a  certificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  a/nd  place  of 
baptiem  of  such  child, 

id)  Other  documentary  evidence, —  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  officer  to  whom  application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an 
employment  certificate,  that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested, 
and  who  has  presented  the  school  record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced,  which 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  subdivisions  of 
this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivisions  can 
be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of  health 
of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agents  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed 
by  him  showing  such  facts,  together  with  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may 
have  been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such 
child,  and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by 
resolution,  provide  that  such  evidence  of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  such  board,  and  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age 
of  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 

(e)  Physicians*  certificates. —  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  case  appli- 
cation for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such 
officer  by  a  child's  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  who  alleges  his  inability 
to  produce  any  of  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions 
of  this  section,  and  if  the  child  is  apparently  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 
such  officer  may  rrreioe  and  file  an  application  signed  by  the  parent,  guardian 
w  cuistodian  of  such  child  for  physicians'  certificates.  Such  application  shall 
contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of 
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such  chUd,  together  with  9uch  further  facts  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  de- 
termining the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  he  filed  for  not  less 
than  ninety  days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians*  certifi- 
cates, for  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and 
in  case  no  facts  appear  u:ithin  such  period  or  by  such  examination  tending 
to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then 
and  not  otherwise  the  officer  may  direct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for 
physical  examination  before  ttco  physicians  officially  designated  by  the  board 
of  health,  and  in  coac  such  physicians  shall  certify  in  writing  that  they  have 
separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion  such  child  is  at 
least  fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
In  case  the  opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  a  third  physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  such  chUd. 

Such  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a) 
in  preference  to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not 
accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he 
shall  receive  and  file  in  addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing 
tliat  no  evidence  of  age  specified  in  any  preceding  subdiiDision  or  subdivisions 
of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Such  affidavit  shall  contain  the  age,  place 
and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  such  chUd,  which  affidavit  must 
be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath  and  who  shall  not  demand 
or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employmeiit  certificate  shall  not  be  issued 
until  such  child  farther  has  personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined 
by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  such  officer  shall,  after  making 
such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can 
read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  and  that 
in  his  opinion  tlie  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached 
the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  In  doubtful 
cases  such  physical,  ^tness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
board  or  department  of  health.  EJvery  such  employment  certificate  shall  be 
signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose 
name  it  is  issued. 

§  2.  Section  seventy-three  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chapter  one 
hundred  and  eighty- four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  73.  School  record,  what  to  contain. —  The  school  record  required  by  this 
article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child 
entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It 
shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly .  attended  the 
public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  [school  year  previous  to  his 
arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years]  twelve  months  next  preceding  his 
fourteenth  birthday ^  or  during  the  [year  previous  to  applying]  twelve  months 
next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  tp  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  has  received  during  such 
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period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  [age]  date 
of  hirth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and 
the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

f  3.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty- three  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by 
chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three 
and  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  163.  Employment  certificate;  how  issued. —  Such  certificate  shall  be  issued 
by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  *  executive  officer  of  the  board  or 
department  of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  resides  or 
is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  officer  tliereof  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
board,  department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  application  of 
the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employment. 
Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined, 
approved  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed  [:"],  [(1)1  viz.:  The 
school  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  oul  and  signed  as  provided  in  this 
article  [.]/  [(2)  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of 
birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  the  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  such  child.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed 
according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  or  other  officer  charged 
with  the  duty  of  recording  births  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of 
such  child,  (3)  The  affidavit  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  a 
child,  which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in  case  such  last-mentioned  tran- 
script of  the  certificate  of  birth  be  not  produced  and  filed,  showing  the  place 
and  date  of  birth  of  such  child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer 
issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  administer  such  oaths,  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 
In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  to  whom  application 
is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  employment  certificate,  that  a  child  for 
whom  such  certificate  is  requested  and  who  has  presented  the  school  record 
and  affidavit  above  provided  for,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  such  age  can  be  produced  which 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision  two  of  this  section, 
and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  exists  or  can  be 
produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of  health  of 
which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed  by 
him  showing  such  facts,  together  with  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may  have 
been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child; 
and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, in  a  proper  case,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such  evidence  of  age 
shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  board,  and  shall  be  received  in 
place  of  the  papers  specified  and  required  by  subdivision  two  of  this  section. 
On  due  proof,  in  like  manner,  that  a  child  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  public 
school  of  the  state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere  having  a  course  of  not  less 
than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  state  of  New  York  other  than  a  public 
school,  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course  of  study  of  not  less  than 
eight  years'  duration,  and  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child 
Las  been  kept  as  required  by  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  who  pro- 
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duces  and  files  a*  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  him  therefrom,  and 
who  is  recorded  in  the  school  records  as  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  unable  to 
further  produce  the  evidence  of  age  required  by  subdivision  two  of  this 
article,  the  board' may,  by  resolution,  permit  the  issuance  to  such  child  of 
an  employment  certificate  and  dispense  with  such  evidence  of  age  as  is  pro- 
vided in  said  subdivision.]  al^o,  evidence  of  age  ahotoing  that  the  child  is 
fourteen  years  old  or  upwards,  which  shall  consist  of  the  evidence  thereof 
provided  in  one  of  the  following  subdivisions  of  this  section  and  which  shall 
he  required  in  the  order  herein  designated  as  follows: 

(a)  Birth  certificate. — A  duly  atjtested  transcript  of  the 'birth  certificate 
filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  which  certificate  sJmU  he  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child. 

(5)  Certificate  of  graduation. — A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to 
such  child  showiyig  tfiat  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the 
state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  years, 
or  of  a  school  in  the  state  of  New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having  a 
substantially  equivalent  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  eight  years'  duration, 
in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child  has  been  kept  as  required 
by  the  compulsory  education  law,  provided  that  the  record  of  such  school 
shows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate. — A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  tran- 
script of  a  certificate  of  baptism  sJiowing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of 
baptism  of  such  child, 

(d)  Other  documentary  evidence. —  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  officer  to  whom  application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  employ- 
ment certificate,  that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested  and  who 
has  presented  the  school  record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
that  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced,  which  does 
not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this 
section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  subdivisions  can  be 
produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of  health  of 
which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent,  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed  by 
him  showing  such  facts  together  with  such  affidavits  or  papers  as  may  have 
been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child, 
and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by  reso- 
lution, provide  that  such  evidence  of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  such  board,  and  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such 
child  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(«)  Physicians*  certificates. —  In  cities  of  the  first  class  otUy,  in  case  appli- 
cation for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such 
officer  by  a  child's  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  who  alleges  his  inability  to 
produce  any  of  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of 
this  section,  and  if  the  child  is  apparently  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 
such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application  signed  by  the  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  of  such  child  for  physicians'  certificates.  Such  application  shall 
contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  such 
child,  together  with  such  further  facts  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  determining 
the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  for  not  less  than  ninety 
days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians*  certificates,  for  an 
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examination  to  he  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and  in  case  no 
facts  appear  within  stich  period  or  by  siAch  examination  tending  to  discredit 
or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then  and  not  other- 
toise  the  officer  may  dU  cct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for  physical  exami- 
nation before  two  physicians  officially  designated  by  the  board  of  health,  and 
in  case  such  physicians  shall  certify  in  writing  that  they  have  separately 
examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion  such  child  is  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age  swih  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as  sufficient  proof  of 
the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the  opinions 
of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third 
physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  such  child.  Such  officer  shall  require  the 
evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a)  in  preference  to  that  specified  in 
any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted 
by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in  addition 
thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  this  section  can  be  produced. 
Such  afffidavit  shall  contain  the  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present 
residence  of  such  child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing 
the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  ad- 
minister such  oath  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such 
emploTment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  shall  further  have 
personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the  ofiicer  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate, and  until  such  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and 
file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child 
of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  it  intends  to  do^  In  doubtful  cases  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health.  Every 
such  employment  certificate  shall  be  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer 
issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

§  4.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty- five  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by 
chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  165.  School  record,  what  to  contain. —  The  school  record  required  by  this 
article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
which  such  child  has  attended  and  snail  he  furnished  on  demand  to  a  child 
entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It 
shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  [school  year  previous  to  his 
arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years]  twelve  months  next  preceding  his 
fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the  [year  previous  to  applying]  twelve  months 
next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  has  received  during  such 
period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  [age]  date 
of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and 
the  name  of  its  parents  or  guardian  or  custodian. 
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§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Approved  May  6,  1007. 

CHAPTER  297. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  barbering 

on  Sunday/'  in  relation  to  the  application  of  such  act  to  Saratoga 

Springs. 

The  People  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  tmd  Aaaemhly,  do 

enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  barber- 
ing on  Sunday/*  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  carries  on  or  engages  in  the  business  of  shaving, 
hair  cutting  or  other  work  of  a  barber  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  dollars;  and  upon  a  second  conviction  for  a  like  offense 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  and  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten 
days,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  days,  or  be  punishable  by  both  such  fine  and 
such  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  magistrate;  provided, 
that  in  [the  city  of  New  York  and]  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  from 
the  fifteenth  day  of  June  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  incluaivef  and  in 
the  city  of  New  York  throughout  the  year,  barber  shops  or  other  places 
where  a  barber  is  engaged  in  shaving,  hair  cutting  or  other  work  of  a  barber, 
may  be  kept  open,  and  the  work  of  a  barber  may  be  performed  therein  until 
one  o'clock  of  tlie  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

§  2.  This  act  sliall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  6,  1907. 

CHAPTER  399. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  inspection  of  mines,  tunnels  and 

qiiarries. 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
one  hundred  and  twenty- two,  one  hundred  and  twenty- three,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  one  hundred  and  twenty- five,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty- two  of  the  general  laws,"  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  120.  Duties  of  [factory  inspector]  cov^missioner  of  labor  relating  to 
mines,  [;]  tunnels  and  quarries;  record  and  report. —  The  [factory  inspector] 
commissioner  of  labor  shall  see  that  every  necessary  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  the  safety  and  health  of  employees  employed  in  the  mines 
and  quarries  and  in  the  cotistrurtion  of  funnels  of  the  state  and  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  therefor;  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  loca- 
tion of  such  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  or 
corporations  owning  or  operating  the  same;  collect  data  concerning  the  work- 
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ing  thereof;  examine  carefully  into  the  method  of  timbering  shafts,  drifts, 
inclines,  slopes  and  tunnels,  through  which  employees  and  other  persons  pass, 
in  the  performance  of  their  daily  labor,  and  see  that  the  persons  or  corpo- 
rations owning  and  operating  such  mines,  and  quarries  and  constructing 
tunnels  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  such  information 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  person  operating  such  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  upon 
demand  of  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor.  The  [factory  in- 
spector] commissioner  of  labor  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  mine,  tunnel  and 
quarry  examinations,  showing  the  date  thereof,  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries  are  found,  and  the  manner  of  working  the 
same.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  during  the  month 
of  January,  containing  a  statement  of  the  number  of  mines,  tunnels  and 
quarries  visited,  the  number  in  operation,  the  number  of  men  employed,  and 
the  number  and  cause  of  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  that  may  have  occurred 
in  and  about  the  same. 

§  121.  Outlets  of  mines. —  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  [factory  inspector,]  com- 
missioner of  labor  it  is  necessary  for  safety  of  employees,  the  owner,  operator 
or  superintendent  of  a  mine,  operating  through  either  a  vertical  or  [oblique] 
inclined  shaft,  or  a  horizontal  tunnel,  shall  not  employ  any  person  therein 
unless  there  are  in  connection  with  the  subterranean  workings  thereof  not 
less  than  two  openings  or  outlets,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart, 
and  connected  with  each  otiier.  Such  openings  or  outlets  shall  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  provide  safe  and  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  from  and 
to  the  surface,  at  all  times,  for  the  use  of  the  employees  of  such  mine. 

S  122.  Ventilation  and  timbering  of  mines. —  In  each  mine  or  tunnel  a 
ventilating  current  shall  be  conducted  and  circulated  along  the  face  of  all 
working  places  and  through  the  roadways,  in  suflicient  quantities  to  insure 
the  safety  of  employees  and  remove  smoke  and  noxious  gases.  E^ch  owner, 
agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  or  tunnel  shall  cause  it  to  be  properly 
timbered,  and  the  roof  and  sides  of  each  working  place  therein  properly 
secured.  No  person  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  an  unsafe  place 
or  under  dangerous  material,  except  to  make  it  secure. 

§  123.  Siding  on  loaded  cars;  storage  of  inflammable  supplies. —  No  person 
shall  ride  or  be  permitted  to  ride  on  any  loaded  car,  cage  or  bucket  into  or 
out  of  a  mine  or  tunnel  in  process  of  construclion.  No  powder  or  oils  of  any 
description  shall  be  stored  in  a  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  or  in  or  around  shafts, 
engine  or  boiler  houses,  and  all  supplies  of  an  inflamable  and  destructive 
nature  shall  be  stored  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  mine  or  tunnel  openings. 

§  124.  Inspection  of  steam  boilers  and  apparatus;  steam,  air  and  water 
gauges.— All  boilers  used  in  generating  steam  for  mining  or  tunneling  pur- 
poses shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee 
of  such  mine  or  tunnel  shall  have  such  boilers  inspected  by  a  competent  per- 
son, approved  by  the  [factory  inspector,]  commissioner  of  labor,  once  in  six 
months,  and  shall  file  a  certificate  showing  the  result  thereof  in  the  mine  or 
tunnel  office  and  a  duplicate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  [factory  inspector] 
commissiofier  of  labor,  AH  engines,  brakes,  cages,  buckets,  ropes  and  chains 
shall  be  kept  in  good  order  and  inspected  daily  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
mine  or  tunnel  or  a  person  designated  by  him.  All  lifts,  hoists,  ropes  and 
other  mechanical  devices  shall  be  properly  designed  and  maintained  to  sustain 
the  toeighi  intended  to  be  placed  thereon  or  suspended  therefrom,  such  factors 
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of  safety  being  used  as  are  generally  accepted  as  sufficient  by  competent  engir 
ncerSf  and  all  cars  and  lifts  shall  be  supplied  with  safety  brakes.  All  hoisting 
ropes  shall  at  all  times  be  of  a  breaking  strength  of  not  less  than  five  times 
the  gross  load  suspended  from  them,  including  weight  of  rope  itself.  Each 
boiler  or  [nest]  battery  of  boilers  used  in  mining  or  tunneling  for  generating 
steam,  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  safety  valve  and  with  steam  and  water 
gauges,  to  show,  respectively,  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  height  of  water 
in  the  boilers.  Every  boiler-house  in  which  a  boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  is 
placed,  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam  gauge  properly  connected  with  the 
boilers,  and  another  steam  gauge  shall  be  attached  to  the  steam  pipe  in  the 
engine-house,  and  so  placed  that  the  engineer  or  fireman  can  readily  ascertain 
the  pressure  carried.  Every  tunnel  in  which  men  are  working  under  artificial 
air  pressure  shall  be  furnished  with  properly  equipped  and  placed  gauges 
capable  at  all  times  of  showing  the  weight  or  pressure  of  air  in  said  tunnel, 
and  said  gauge  shall  at  all  times  during  working  hours  be  accessible  to  all 
persons  working  on  said  tunnel. 

S  125.  Use  of  explosives;  blasting. —  When  high  explosives  other  than  gun- 
powder are  used  in  a  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  the  manner  of  storing,  keeping, 
moving,  charging  and  firing,  or  in  any  manner  using  such  explosives,  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner 
of  labor.  In  charging  holes  for  blasting,  in  slate,  rock  or  ore  in  any  mine, 
tunnel  or  quarry,  no  iron  or  steel  pointed  needle  or  tamping  bar  shall  be 
used,  unless  the  end  thereof  is  tipped  with  at  least  six  inches  of  copper  or 
otlier  soft  material.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  blast  unless  the  mine 
or  tunnel  superintendent  or  person  having  charge  of  such  mine  or  tunnel,  is 
satisfied  that  he  is  qualified,  by  experience,  to  perform  the  work  with  ordinary 
safety.  When  a  blast  is  about  to  be  fired  in  a  mine  or  tunnel  timely  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  work,  to  all  persona 
who  may  be  in  danger  therefrom. 

§  126.  Report  of  accidents. —  Whenever  loss  of  life  or  [serious]  an  accident 
causing  an  injury  incapa^tating  any  person  for  work,  shall  occur  in  the 
operation  of  a  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee 
thereof  shall  immediately  report,  in  writing,  all  the  facts  connected  therewith 
to  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  127.  Notice  of  dangerous  condition. —  If  the  [factory  inspector,]  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  after  examination  or  otherwise,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  mine 
or  tunnel,  or  anything  used  in  the  operation  thereof,  is  unsafe,  he  shall  im- 
mediately serve  a  written  notice,  specifying  the  defects,  upon  the  owner,  agent^ 
manager  or  lessee,  who  shall  forthwith  remedy  the  same. 

§  128.  Enforcement  of  article. —  The  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of 
labor  may  serve  a  written  notice  upon  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee 
of  a  mine  or  tunnel  requiring  him  to  comply  with  a  specified  provision  of 
this  article.  Tlie  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor  shall  [may  there- 
after] begin  an  action  in  the  supreme  court  to  enforce  compliance  with  such 
provision;  and  upon  such  notice  as  the  court  directs,  an  order  may  be 
gi'anted,  restraining  the  working  of  such  mine  or  tunnel  during  such  time  aa 
may  be  therein  specified. 

$  129.  Admission  of  inspectors  to  mines  and  tunnels. — The  owner,  agent, 
manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  or  tunnel,  at  any  time,  either  day  or  night,  shall 
admit  to  such  mine  or  tunnel  or  any  building  used  in  the  operation  thereof. 
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the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor  or  any  qualified  person  duly 
authorised  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  examinations  and  inspec- 
tions necessary  for  the  enforcement  of. this  article,  and  shall  render  any 
necessary  assistance  for  such  inspections. 

f  2.  Article  nine  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  three 
new  sections  to  be  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  and  one  himdred  and  thirty-six  and  to  read  respectively  as  follows: 

§  134.  Underground  workings  to  he  equipped  with  head  house  and  doors. — 
Every  underground  working  where  the  depth  exceeds  forty  feet  shall  he 
equipped  with  a  proper  head  house  atid  trapdoors. 

§  135.  Mines  and  tunnels  to  he  equipped  toith  washrooms. —  Every  mine, 
tunnel  or  quarry  employing  over  twenty-five  men  shall  maintain  a  suitably 
equipped  and  Treated  washroom,  which  shall  he  at  all  times  accessible  to  the 
men  employed. 

%  136.  Method  of  exploding  blasts. —  "No  blast  shall  be  exploded  by  an  elec- 
tric current  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  volts. 

§  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect,  limit  or 
vary  any  liability  which  has  accrued  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

S  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  3,  1907. 

CHAPTER  418. 

AK  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  confectioneries. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

f  111.  Drainage  and  plumbing  of  buildings  and  rooms  occttpied  by  bakeries. 
— All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  pie 
or  cake  bakeries,  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the 
proper  and  healthful  sanitary  condition  thereof,  and  shall  be  constructed  with 
sir  shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes,  sufiicient  to  insure  adequate  and 
proper  ventilation.  No  cellar  or  basement,  shall  be  occupied  or  used,  as  a 
bakery,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
except  tliat  any  cellar  or  basement  less  than  eight  feet  in  height  which  was 
used  for  a  bakery  on  the  second  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
need  not  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  provision  with  respect  to  height  of 
rooms.  Basements  or  cellars  used  as  confectionery  and  ice  cream  manu- 
facturing shops,  shall  be  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height  [.]  /  except  that 
any  cellar  or  basement  nwre  than  sue  feet  in  height  which  was  used  as  a 
confectionery  or  ice  cream  manufacturing  shop  before  October  first  nineteen 
hundred  and  six,  need  not  be  altered  to  conform  with  this  provision. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  5,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  421. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  three  hundred  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
lour,  entitled  "  An  act  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  several  acts  relative 
to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,''  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustrial commission  for  said  city. 


§  572.  The  powers  and  duties  of  said  board  of  industrial  commissioners 
shall  be  as  follows :  To  employ  on  behalf  of  said  city  an  industrial  agent, 
hereinafter  provided  for;  to  superintend  and  direct  his  duties;  to  gather  infor- 
mation and  data  referring  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of 
said  city;  to  see  that  the  same  are  properly  tabulated  and  arranged  so  that 
ready  reference  thereto  may  be  had  by  the  public  and  other  departments  of 
the  city;  to  have  such  data  and  information  printed  in  proper  form  so  that 
the  same  may  be  circulated  among  the  public  at  large;  to  impartially  and 
promptly  afford  information  concerning  the  general  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions  and  advantages  in  said  city  to  all  persons,  firms  and  corporations 
making  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  same;  to  hire  such  necessary  assistance  for 
the  municipal  industrial  agent  as  he  shall  request  and  nominate,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment;  to  keep  .the  offices 
of  said  board  open  and  the  records  of  said  board  accessible  to  all  persons  and 
authorities  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon  each  day  of 
the  week,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  and  on  such  additional  hours  of 
said  days  as  said  board  -of  industrial  commissioners  may  determine;  to  in- 
quire into  shipping  rates  and  all  other  facts  and  conditions  tending  to  advance 
or  retard  the  conmiercial  and  industrial  interests  and  development  of  said 
city,  and  *  to  report  the  facts  relating  thereto,  and  to  recommend  action 
thereon  to  the  various  boards  and  departments  of  said  city  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  taking  of  such  recommended  action  would  properly  come.  Said 
board  shall  meet  at  least  bi-monthly,  at  such  times  and  in  such  place  or 
places  in  said  city  as  said  board  may  determine. 

Approved  and  in  effect  June  o,  1907. 

CHAPTER  425. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
-    hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  municipal  court  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  its  officers  and  marshals/'  relating  to  actions  by 
wage  earners. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaemhly,  do 
enact  as  followa: 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  chapter  five  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation 
to  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  officers  and  marshals,"  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  274.  Judgment  in  favor  of  wage  earners. —  In  an  action,  brought  in  the 
municipal  court,  by  a  journeyman,  laborer,  or  other  employee  whose  employ- 
ment answered  to  the  general  description  of  wage  earner,  for  services  ren- 
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dered  or  wages  earned  in  such  capacity,  if  the  plaintiff  recovers  a  judgment 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  and  the  action  shall 
have  been  brought  within  [one]  two  months  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
no  property  of  the  defendant  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an 
execution  against  property,  issued  thereupon;  and,  if  such  an  execution  is 
returned  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  must,  upon  the  application  of 
the  plaintiff,  issue  an  execution  against  the  person  of  the  defendant  for  the 
sum  remaining  uncollected,  if  the  indorsement  required  by  this  act  to  the 
effect  that  defendant  was  liable  to  arrest  was  complied  with.  A  defendant 
arrested  by  virtue  of  an  execution  so  issued  against  his  person,  must  be 
actually  confined  in  the  jail,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  liberties  thereof;  but 
he  must  be  discharged  after  having  been  so  confined  for  fifteen  days.  After 
his  discharge  another  execution  against  his  person  cannot  be  issued  upon  the 
judgment,  but  the  judgment  creditor  may  enforce  the  judgment  against 
property  as  if  the  execution,  from  which  the  judgment  debtor  is  discharged, 
has  been  returned,  without  his  being  taken^ 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  June  5,  1907. 

CHAPTER  429. 

AN  ACT  to  establish  the  public  service  commissions  and  prescribing  their 
powers  and  duties,  and  to  provide  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  certain 
public  service  corporations  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aasembly,  do 
enact  as  follotcs: 


S  47.  Investigation  of  accidents. —  Each  commission  shall  investigate  the 
cause  of  all  accidents  on  any  railroad  or  street  railroad  within  its  district 
which  result  in  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  or  property,  and  which  in 
its  judgment  shall  require  investigation.  Every  common  carrier,  railroad  cor- 
poration and  street  railroad  corporation  is  hereby  required  to  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  commission  of  every  accident  happening  upon  any  line  of  railroad 
or  street  railroad  owned,  operated,  controlled  or  leased  by  it,  within  the 
territory  over  which  such  commission  has  jurisdiction  in  such  manner  as  the 
commission  may  direct.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  or 
used  for  any  purpose  against  sucli  common  carrier,  railroad  corporation  or 
street  railroad  corporation  giving  such  notice  in  any  suit  or  action  for 
damages  growing  out  of  .any  matter  mentioned  in  said  notice. 

S  66.  General  powers  of  commissions  in  respect  to  gas  and  electricity. — 
Each  commission  shall  within  its  jurisdiction: 

2.  •  •  have  power  to  order  such  improvements  as  will  best  *  •  • 
protect  those-  using  such  gas  or  electricity  and  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  thereof,  or  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
works,  wires,  poles,  lines,  conduits,  ducts  and  systems  maintained  in  connectiofi 
tlierewith. 
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CHAPTER  463. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-eisht  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of 
property  left  in  street  surface  railroad  cars,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds  thereof/'  relatiye  to  cabs,  coaches,  stages  and  other  similar 
vehicles. 

The  People  of  t?ie  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aeeetnhly,  do 
enact  as  follotoa: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of 
property  left  in  street  surface  railroad  cars,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  street  surface  railway  corporation 
doing  business  in  this  state,  and  of  every  corporation  engaged  in  this  state  in 
the  business  of  carrying  passengers  for  hire  in  cabSf  coaches,  or  other  similar 
vehicles  or  of  letting  such  vehicles  for  hire,  or  in  the  business  of  operating  a 
line  of  stages  or  omnibuses,  which  shall  have  unclaimed  property  left  in  its 
cars,  cabs,  coaches,  stages  or  other  similar  vehicles,  to  ascertain  if  possible, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property,  and  to  notify  such  owner  or  owners 
of  the  fact  by  mail  as  soon  as  possible,  after  such  property  comes  into  its 
possession.  Every  such  corporation  which  shall  have  such  property  not  per- 
ishable, in  its  possession  for  the  period  of  three  months,  may  sell  the  same 
at  public  auction,  after  giving  notice  to  that  effect,  by  one  publieation,  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  the  sale,  in  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  city 
or  village  in  which  sucli  sale  is  to  take  place,  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
such  sale  will  be  held,  and  such  sale  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time 
until  all  the  articles  offersd  for  sale  are  sold.  All  perishable  property  so 
left,  may  be  sold  by  any  such  [street  surface  railroad]  corporation  without 
notice,  as  soon  as  it  can  be,  upon  the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained. 

§  2.  Section  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

§  2.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  any  such  unclaimed  property, 
after  deducting  charges  for  storage  and  expenses  of  sale,  shall  be  paid  by 
any  such  corporation  to  the  treasurer  of  any  association,  composed  of  the 
employees  of  such  [street  railroad]  corporation,  having  for  its  object  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  its  members  in  case  of  disability  caused  by  sickness 
or  accident,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  association  and  its  members;  and 
where  no  such  association  of  the  employees  of  any  such  [street  railroad]  cor- 
poration is  in  existence  at  the  time  of  any  such  sale,  such  moneys  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  or  if  in  a  city,  to  the  chief 
fiscal  officer  thereof,  in  which  such  sale  took  place  for  the  benefit  of  such 
city  or  county. 

§  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  Jime  10,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  485. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  provi^iiig  wash-rooms  ia 

foimdries. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaemhly,  do 
enact  as  follotos: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws/'  as  amended  by 
chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  htmdred  and  one,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  88.  Wash-room  and  water-closets.— Every  factory  shall  contain  a  suit- 
able, convenient  and  separate  water-closet  or  water-closets  for  each  sex,  which 
shall  be  properly  screened,  ventilated,  and  kept  clean  and  free  from  all  ob- 
scene writing  or  marking;  and  also,  a  suitable  and  convenient  wash-room. 
The  water-closets  used  by  women  shall  have  separate  approaches.  Inside 
closets  shall  be  maintained  whenever  practicable  and  in  all  cases  when  re- 
quired by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  When  women  or  girls  are  employed,  a 
dressing-room  shall  be  provided  for  them,  when  required  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor.  In  all  hrass  and  iron  foundries  there  sh^ll  he  provided  and  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  employees,  suitable  washrooms  toith  proper  water  service, 
and  suitable  provision  for  drying  of  the  working  clothes  of  persons  using  the 
same. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  himdred  and  seven. 

Approved  June  11,  1907. 


CHAPTER  490. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  ventilation  of  factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  '*An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  lis  follows: 

§  86.  Ventilation.— The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  factory  shall  provide, 
in  each  workroom  thereof,  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation,  and 
shall  maintain  proper  and  sufficient  ventilation;  if  excessive  heat  be  created 
or  if  steam,  gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other  impurities  that  may  be  injurious  to 
health  be  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on 
therein  the  room  must  be  ventilated  in  su^h  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable;  in  case  of  failure  the  commissioner  of  labor 
[factory  inspector]  shall  order  such  ventilation  to  be  provided.  Such  owner, 
agent  or  lessee  shall  provide  such  ventilation  within  twenty  days  after  the 
service  upon  him  of  such  order,  and  in  case  of  failure,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  ten  dollars  for  each  day  after  the  expiration  of  such  twenty 
days,  to  be  recovered  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  [factory  inspector,  in  his 
name  of  office.] 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  June  11,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  505. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law  and  repeal  chapter  nine  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  department  of 
labor. 

Section  1.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  between  arti- 
cles one  and  two  thereof  a  new  article  to  be  numbered  article  two  and  to 
read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  11. 

Department  of  labor, 
Section  30,  Comtnieaioner  of  labor. 

31.  Deputy  commiaaionere. 

32.  Bureaua. 

33.  Potcera. 

34'  Salariea  and  eojpenaea. 

35.  8ub-of/icea. 

36.  Reporta. 

37.  Old  recorda. 

Section  30  Commiaaioner  of  labor. —  There  ahall  continue  to  he  a  depart- 
ment of  labor  the  head  of  which  ahall  be  the  commiaaioner  of  labor  who  ahaU 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
aenate  and  who  ahall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  yeara  beginning  on  the  ' 
firat  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  ia  appointed.  He  ahall  receive 
an  annual  aalary  of  five  thousand  dollars.  He  ahall  appoint  all  officera,  clerks 
and  other  employees  in  the  department  of  labor.  Wherever  the  title  of 
factory  inapector  ia  uaed  i^  article  one  of  thia  chapter  or  the  title  of  com- 
miaaioner of  labor  atatistica  in  article  four  thereof  it  ahail  be  conatrued  to 
mean  the  commiaaioner  of  labor. 

§  31.  Deputy  commisaionera. —  The  commiaaioner  of  labor  aJiall  forthwith 
upon  entering  upon  the  dutiea  of  hia  office  appoint  and  may  at  pleasure  remove 
two  deputy  commisaionera  of  labors  who  ahall  receive  auch  annual  aalaries, 
not  to  exceed  three  thouaand  dollafa  each,  aa  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 
The  powera  hereinafter  conferred  upon  the  firat  and  aecond  deputy  oommis- 
aionera  ahall  not  include  the  appointment  of  of/icera,  clerka  or  other  em- 
ployeea  in  any  of  the  bureaua  of  the  department  of  labor. 

§  32.  Bureaua. —  The  department  of  labor  ahall  be  divided  into  three  bureaus 
aa  followa :    factory  inspection,  labor  atatiatica  and  mediation  and  arbitration. 

S  33.  Powera. —  Subdiviaion  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  hia  deputise  and 
their  assistants  and  each  special  agent  and  deputy  factory  inspector  may 
administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the  provisions  of 
thia  chapter. 

Subd.  2.  No  peraon  ahall  interfere  with,  obatruct  or  hinder  by  force  or 
othertciae  the  commissioner  of  labor,  his  deputies,  their  aaaistants  or  the 
special  agents  or  deputy  factory  inapeotora  while  in  the  performa/nce  of  their 
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duties,  or  refuse  to  properly  ansicer  questions  asked  hy  such  officers  per- 
taining to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  refuse  them  admittance  to  any 
place  where  and  when  labor  is  being  performed  which  is  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

8ubd.  3.  All  notices,  orders  and  directions  of  deputies,  assistants,  special 
agents  and  deputy  factory  inspectors  given  in  accordance  with  this  chapter 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  And  all  acts, 
notices,  orders,  permits  and  directions  by  any  provisions  of  this  chapter 
directed  to  be  performed  or  given  by  the  factory  inspector,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  or  other  officer  of  the  department  of  labor 
may  be  performed  or  given  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  by  any  officer  of  the  department  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  such  com- 
missioner in  the  name  of  such  commissioner. 

8ubd.  4.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  procure  and  cause  to  be  used 
badges  for  himself  and  his  subordinates  in  the  department  of  labor  while  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties, 

§  34'  Salaries  and  expenses. —  All  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  issued  upon  proper  vouchers 
therefor.  The  reasonable  and  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the 
deputy  commissioners,  their  assistants,  the  special  agents  and  statisticians, 
the  deputy  factory  inspectors  and  other  field  officers  of  the  department  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  commissior^r  of  labor  and  audited  by  the 
comptroller, 

§  55.  Sub-offices. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  ma^  establish  and  maintain 
a  sub-office  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  if  in  his  opinion  it  be  necessary.  He 
n^ay  designate  any  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  to  take  charge  of  and 
manage  any  such  office,  subject  to  his  direction.  The  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  such  office  shall  be  paid  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor, 

%  S6.  Reports. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  report  annually  to  the 
legislature. 

S  57,  Old  records, —  All  statistics  furnished  to  and  all  complaints,  reports 
and  other  documentary  matter  received  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  or  amy  act  repealed  or  superseded  thereby  may  be 
destroyed  by  such  commissioner  after  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the 
time  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

§  SB.  Counsel. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  employ  counsel  in  the  de- 
partment of  labor  to  represent  the  department  or  to  assist  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  actions  or  proceedings  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
Such  counsel  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  otlierwise  be  provided 
by  law, 

§  2.  Article  two  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  renumbered  article  three  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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ARTICLE  [II]  ///. 

Bureau  [Commiasioner]  of  Labor  Statistica. 

Section    [30]  40.  Bureau    [Commiaaioner]    of  labor   atatiatica. 
[31]  |i.  Dutiea  and  powera. 
[32]  4^.  Statiatica  to  be  furniahed  upon  requeat. 

§  [30]  ^0.  Bureau  [Commissioner]  of  labor  statistics. —  There  shall  continue 
to  be  a  bureau  [commiaaioner]  of  labor  atatiatica,  u?hich  shall  he  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  chief  statieticianf  hut  suhject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  [who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  aenate  and  ahall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  receive  an  annual  aalary  of  three  thou- 
aand  dollara.  He  may  appoint  a  deputy  commiaaioner  of  labor  atatiatica,  at 
an  annual  aalary  of  two  thouaand  and  five  hundred  dollara,  and  a  chief  clerk  . 
at  an  annual  aalary  of  two  thousand  dollara,  and  auch  other  clerka  and  aaaiat- 
ants  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  fix  their  salaries.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  succeaaor  of  the  commiaaioner  in  office  when  thia  chapter  takea  effect  ia 
abridged  ao  aa  to  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  preceding  the  time 
when  auch  term  would  otherwiae  expire,  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of 
such  commiaaioner  ahall  begin  on  the  firat  day  of  January.] 

§  [31]  il.  Dnties  and  powers. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  [atatiatica]  ahall 
collect,  assort,  systematize  and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  legislature, 
[within  ten  days  after  the  convening  thereof  in  each  year,]  statistical  details 
in  relation  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  state,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  commercial,  industrial,  social  and  sanitary  condition  of  workingmen  and 
tf'  the  productive  industries  of  the  state.  He  may  subpoena  witnesses,  take 
and  hear  testimony,  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions  and  administer 
oaths« 

§  [32]  42.  Statistics  to  be  furnished  upon  request. —  The  owner,  operator, 
manager  or  lessee  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  warehouse,  elevator,  foundry, 
machine  shop  or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  or  any  agent,  superin- 
tendent, subordinate,  or  employee  thereof,  and  any  person  employing  or 
directing  any  labor  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall,  when 
requested  by  the  coounissioner  of  labor  [statistics],  furnish  any  information 
in  his  possession  or  imder  his  control  which  the  commissioner  is  authorized 
to  require,  and  shall  admit  him  to  any  place  where  labor  is  carried  on  which 
iit  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  [herein  named]  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection.  All  statistics  furnished  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  [sta- 
tistics], pursuant  to  this  article,  may  be  destroyed  by  such  commissioner 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  thereof. 
A  person  refusing  to  admit  such  commissioner,  or  a  person  authorized  by 
him,  to  any  such  establishment,  or  to  furnish  him  any  information  requested, 
or  who  refuses  to  answer  or  untruthfully  answers  questions  put  to  him  by 
such  commissioner,  in  a  circular  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of 
the  state  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  refusal  [and]  or  untruth- 
ful answer  [tmtruthfully]  given,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  his  name  of  office.  The  amount  so  recovered  shall  be  paid  in  to  the 
state  treasury. 

§  3.  Article  five  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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ARTICLE  V. 
Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.     [Factory  Inspector,  Assistant  and  Deputies.] 

Section      00.  Factory  inspector   [and*  assistant]. 

61.  Deputies  [and  clerks]. 

62.  General  powers  and  duties  [of  factory  inspector]. 

63.  Reports. 
[64.  Badges.] 

[65.  Payment  of  salaries  and  expenses.] 
[66.  Sub-office  in  New  York  city.] 

67.  Duties  [of  factory  inspector]   relative  to  apprentices. 

68.  Laves  to  he  posted. 

§  60.  Factory  inspector. —  [and  assistant.  There  shall  continue  to  he  a 
factory  inspector  and  assistant  factory  inspector,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  term 
of  office  of  each  shall  be  three  years.  The  term  of  office  of  the  successor  of 
the  factory  inspector  and  assistant  factory  inspector  in  office  when  this 
chapter  takes  effect  shall  be  abridged  so  as  to  expire  on  the  last  day  of 
December  preceding  the  time  w^hen  each  such  term  would  otherwise  expire, 
and  thereafter  each  such  term  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January.  There 
shall  be  paid  to  the  factory  inspector  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  the  assistant  factory  inspector  an  annual  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.]  There  shall  continue  to  he  a  "bureau  of  factory 
inspection.  The  first  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  the  factory  in- 
spector of  the  state  and  in  immediate  charge  of  this  bureau,  but  subject  to 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

I  61.  Deputies  [and  clerks]. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  inspector] 
may  appoint  from  time  to  time  not  more  than  sixty  [fifty]  persons  as 
deputy  factory  inspectors,  not  more  than  ten  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and 
who  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time.  The  deputy  factory  inspectors  may 
he  divided  into  three  grades,  but  not  more  than  five  shall  be  of  the  third 
grade.  Each  deputy  inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  one  thousand  [two  hundred]  dollars,  each  of  the  second  grade  an  annual 
salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  and  each  of  the  third  grade  an 
annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  [The  factory  inspector 
may  designate  six  or  more  of  such  deputies  to  inspect  the  buildings  and  rooms 
occupied  and  used  as  bakeries  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products.  One  of  such 
deputies  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  mining,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the 
direction  of  the  factory  inspector,  to  inspect  mines  and  quarries  and  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  thereto.  The  factory  inspector  may 
appoint  one  or  more  of  such  deputies  to  act  as  clerk  in  his  principal  office.] 

I  62.  General  powers  and  duties  [of  the  factory  inspector]. —  Subdivision  1. 
The  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  inspector]  may  divide  the  state  into  dis- 
tricts, assign  one  or  more  deputy  factory  inspectors  to  each  district,  and  may 
in  his  discretion  transfer  them  from  one  district  to  another;  he  may  assign 
any  of  them  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  factories  or  to  enforce 
anf  9p€cial  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  he  may  assign  any  one  or  more  of 
them  to  act  as  clerks  in  any  office  of  the  department. 

8uhd.  2.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  authorize  any  deputy  commis- 
9ioner  or  assistani  and  any  special  agent  or  inspector  in  the  depacfmewt  of 
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labor  to  act  as  a  deputy  factory  inspector  with  the  full  power  and  authority 
thereof, 

8uhd.  3.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  first  deputy  commissioner  of  labor 
and  his  assistant  or  assistants  and  every  deputy  or  acting  deputy  factory  in- 
spector may  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  enter  any  place,  building  or  room 
where  and  when  any  labor  is  being  performed  which  is  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  may  enter  any  factory  whenever  he  may  have 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  such  labor  is  being  performed  therein, 

8ubd.  4'  The  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  inspector]  shall  visit  and 
inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and  inspected  the  factories,  during  reasonable 
Iiours,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall  cause  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
to  be  enforced  therein  [,  and  prosecute  all  persons  violating  the  same.] 

8ubd.  5,  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation  relating 
to  factories,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict 
therewith,  may  [shall]  be  observed  and  enforced  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor.  [The  factory  inspector,  assistant  and  each  deputy  may  administer  oaths 
and  take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.] 

[No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder,  by  force  or  otherwise, 
the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputies  while  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  properly  answer  questions  asked 
by  such  officers  pertaining  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.] 

[All  notices,  orders  and  directions  of  assistants  or  deputy  factory  in- 
spectors .given  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  factory  inspector,] 

§  63.  Reports. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  inspector]  shall  make 
an  annual  report  [annually]  to  the  legislature  of  the  operation  of  this  bureau. 
[in  the  month  of  January.  The  assistant  factory  inspector  and  each  deputy 
shall  report  to  the  factory  inspector,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  require.]   . 

[§  64.  Badges. —  The  factory  inspector  may  procure  and  cause  to  be  used, 
badges  for  himself,  his  assistant  and  deputies,  while  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  use  of  the  department.] 

[§  65.  Payment  of  salaries  and  expenses. —  All  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  factory  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  issued  upon  proper 
vouchers  therefor.  The  reasonable  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  of 
the  assistant  factory  inspector  and  deputy  factory  inspectors,  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  factory  inspector  and  audited  by  the  comptroller.  All  such 
expenses  and  the  salaries  of  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  and  deputies 
shall  be  payable  monthly.] 

[§  66.  Sub-office  in  New  York  city. —  The  factory  inspector  may  establish 
and  maintain  a  sub-office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the 
duties  of  his  office  demand  it.  He  may  designate  one  or  more  of  the  deputy 
factory  insjjeetors  to  take  cliarge  of  and  manage  such  office,  subject  to  his 
direction.  The  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  such  office  shall  be 
paid,  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  factory  inspector.] 

§  67.  Duties  [of  factory  inspector]  relative  to  apprentices.— The  commis- 
sioner of  labor  [factory  inspector,  his  assistant  and  deputies]   shall  enforce 
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the  provisions  of  the  domestic  relations  law,  relative  to  indenture  of  appren- 
tices, and  prosecute  employers  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  indentures  and  of  such  law  in  relation  thejeto. 

§  68.  Laws  to  he  posted. —  A  copy  or  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter applicahle  thereto^  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of 
lahor,  shall  be  kept  posted  by  the  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each 
floor  of  every  factory  where  persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  by  the 
provisions  thereof. 

§  4.  Article  ten  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  X. 
Bureau   [State  Board]   of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

S«»ction      J^O.  Chief  mediator. 

IJ^l,  Mediation  and  investigation. 
[140]     JJ^2.  Board  of  mediation  and^  arbitration.     [Organization  of  board.] 

[141.  Secretary  and  his  duties.] 
[142]     J4S.  Arbitration  by  the  board. 

[143.  Mediation  in  case  of  strike  or  lockout.] 

144.  Decisions  of  board. 

145.  Annual  report. 

146.  Submission  of  controversies  to  local  arbitrators. 

147.  Consent;  oath;  powers  of  arbitrators. 

148.  Decision  of  arbitrators. 
[149.  Appeals.] 

H  140.  Chief  mediator. —  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  bureau  of  mediation 
and  arbitration.  The  second  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  the  chief 
mediator  of  the  state  and  in  immediate  charge  of  this  bureau,  but  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor, 

§  JJft.  Mediation  and  investigation. —  Wheficver  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs 
or  is  seriously  threatened  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  bureau  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  shall,  if  practicable,  proceed  promptly  to  the  locality  thereof  and 
endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy. 
Jf  the  commissioner  of  labor  deems  it  advisable  the  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  may  proceed  to  the  locality  and  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof,  and 
for  that  purpose  shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  in  the  case  of 
a  controversy  submitted  to  it  for  arbitration. 

§  1^2.  [140.  Organization  of  board.]  Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. — 
There  shall  continue  to  be  a  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  chief  mediator  and  tiro  other  officers  of  the  department 
of  labor  to  be  from  time  to  time  designated  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
The  chief  mediator  when  present  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  board,  [con- 
sisting of  three  competent  persons  to  be  known  as  arbitrators,  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  each  of 
whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  term  of  ofTioe  of  tlie  successors  of 
the  members  of  such  board  in  office  when  this  chapter  takes  eff(5?l,  shall  be 
abridged  so  as  to  expire  on  the  thirty- first  day  of  December  preceding  the 
time  when  each  such  term  would  otherwise  expire,  and  thereafter  each 
term  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January.     One  momljer  of  such  board 
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shall  belong  to  the  political  party  casting  the  highest,  and  one  to  the  party 
casting  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for  governor  at  the  last  preceding 
gubernatorial  election.  The  third  shall  be  a  member  of  an  incorporated  labor 
organization  of  this  state.]  Two  members  of  such  board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time 
or  place  within  the  state.  Examinations  or  investigations  ordered  by  the 
board  may  be  held  and  taken  by  and  before  any  of  their  number,  if  so 
tiirected,  but  a  decision  rendered  in  such  a  case  shall  not  be  deemed  con- 
clusive until  approved  by  the  board. 

[§  141.  Secretary  and  his  dnties. —  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years.  He  shall  keep  a  full  and  faithful 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  all  documents  and  testimony 
forwarded  by  the  local  boards  of  arbitration,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  He  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths  in  all  cases  before  the  board,  and  call 
for  and  examine  books,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy. He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  payable 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  board.] 

§  US.  [142.]  Arbitration  by  the  board. — ^A  grievance  or  dispute  between  an 
employer  and  his  employees  may  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  arbitration 
and  mediation  for  their  determination  and  settlement.  Such  submission  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  centain  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  grievance  or  dispute 
and  the  cause  thereof,  and  also  an  agreement  to  abide  the  determination  of 
the  board,  and  during  the  investigation  to  continue  in  business  or  at  work, 
without  a  lockout  or  strike.  Upon  such  submission,  the  board  shall  examine 
the  matter  in  controversy.  For  the  purpose  of  such  inquiry  they  may  sub- 
poena witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  [and]  take  and  hear  testimony,  [.] 
and  call  for  and  examine  hooks,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties  to  the 
controversy.  Subpodnas  shall  he  issued  by  the  chairman  under  the  seal  of 
the  department  of  lahor.  Witnesses  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees  as  in  courts 
of  record.  The  decision  of  the  board  must  be  rendered  within  ten  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  investigation. 

[§  143.  Mediation  in  case  of  strike  or  lockout. —  Whenever  a  strike  or  lock- 
out occurs  or  is  seriously  threatened,  the  board  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  locality  thereof,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  It  may  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof,  and  for 
that  purpose  has  the  same  power  as  in  the  case  of  a  controversy  submitted 
to  it  for  arbitration.] 

§"144.  Decisions  of  board. —  Within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  every 
[examination  or  investigation  authorized  by  this  article,]  arbitration,  the 
board  or  a  majority  thereof  shall  render  a  decision,  stating  such  details  as 
w^ill  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  points  disposed  of 
by  them,  and' make  a  written  report  of  their  findings  of  fact  and  of  their 
recommendations  to  each  party  of  the  controversy.  Every  decision  and  report 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  board  and  a  copy  thereof  served  upon  each 
party  to  the  controversy.  [,  and  in  case  of  a  submission  to  arbitration,  a  copy 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties  where  the  con- 
troversy arose.] 

§  145.  Annual  report. —  The  [board]  commissioner  of  lahor  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  operations  of  this  bureau,  [and  shall 
include  therein  such  statements  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual 
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work  of  the  board,  the  facts  relating  to  each  controversy  considered  by  them 
and  the  decision  thereon,  together  with  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation  as 
may  seem  conducive  to  harmony  in  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees.] 

§  146.  Submission  of  controversies  to  local  arbitrators. — A  grievance  or  dis- 
pute between  an  employer  and  his  employees  may  be  submitted  to  a  board  of 
arbitrators,  consisting  of  three  persons,  for  hearing  and  settlement.  When 
the  employees  concerned  are  members  in  good  standing  of  a  labor  orginization, 
[which  is  represented  by  one  or  more  delegates  in  a  central  body.]  one  arbi- 
trator may  be  appointed  by  such  [central  body]  organization  and  one  by  the 
employer.  The  two  so  designated  shall  appoint  a  third,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  board.  [If  the  employees  concerned  in  such  grievance  or  dispute 
are  members  of  good  standing  of  a  labor  orginization  which  is  not  represented 
in  a  central  body,  the  organization  of  which  they  are  members  may  select  and 
designate  one  arbitrator.]  If  such  employees  are  not  members  of  a  labor 
organization,  a  majority  thereof  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose, 
may  designate  one  arbitrator  for  such  board. 

§  147.  Consent;  oath;  powers  of  arbitrators. —  Before  entering  upon  his 
duties,  each  arbitrator  so  selected  shall  sign  a  consent  to  act  and  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  to  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  his  duties  as  such 
arbitrator,  which  consent  and  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  ofRce  of  the 
county  or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose.  When  such  board  is  ready 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  it  shall  select  one  of  its  members  to  act  as 
secretary,  and  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the 
parties  to  the  controversy.  The  board  may,  through  its  chairman,  subpoena 
witnesses,  -compel  their  attendance  and  take  and  hear  testimony.  The  board 
may  make  and  enforce  rules  for  its  government  and  the  transaction  of  the 
business  before  it,  and  fix  its  sessions  and  adjournments.  ^ 

§  148.  Decision  of  arbitrators. —  The  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the 
close  of  the  hearing,  render  a  written  decision  signed  by  them  giving  sucTi 
details  as  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  questions  decided 
by  them.  [Such  decision  shall  be  a  settlement  of  the  matter  submitted  to 
such  arbitrators,  unless  within  ten  days  tiiereafter  an  apiieal  is  taken  there- 
from to  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,]  One  copy  of  the 
decision  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties  where 
the  controversy  arose  and  one  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  [secretary  of 
the  state  board]   bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

[5  149.  Appeals. —  The  state  board  of  arbitration  shall  hear,  consider,  and 
investigate  every  appeal  to  it  from  any  such  board  of  local  arbitrators  and 
its  decisions  shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  in  the  clerk's  office 
of  the  county  or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose  and  duplicate  copies 
served  upon  each  party  to  the  controversy.  Such  decision  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  parties  to  the  arbitration.] 

§  6.  Section  one  hundred  and  six  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chapter 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

§  6.  Chapter  nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An 
act  to  create  a  department  of  labor  and  the  office  of  commissioner  of  labor, 
and  abolishing  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  factory 
inspector,  and  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,"  is  hereby 
repealed. 

§  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  15,  1907.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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CHAPTER  506. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  penal  code,  relative  to  violations  of  provision^  of  the 

labor  law. 

Section  1.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-h  of  the  penal  code,  as 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  384-h.  Hours  of  labor  to  be  required. —  Any  person  or  corporation, 

1.  Who,  contracting  with  the  state  or  a  municipal  corporation,  shall  require 
more  than  eight  hours  work  for  a  day's  labor;  or 

2.  Who  shall  require  more  than  ten  hours  labor,  including  one-half  hour 
for  dinner,  to  be  performed  within  twelve  consecutive  hours,  by  the  employees 
of  a  street  surface  and  elevated  railway  owned  or  operated  by  corporations 
whose  main  line  of  travel  or  routes  lie  principally  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  or 

3.  Who  shall  require  the  employees  of  a  corporation  owning  or  operating 
a  brickyard  to  work  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  section  six  of  the  labor 
law  [more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  or  to  commence  work  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  unless  by  agreement  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee];   or, 

*4.  Who  shall  require  the  employees  of  a  corporation  operating  a  line  of 
railroad  of  thirty  miles  in  length  or  over,  in  whole  or  in  part  \iithin  this 
state  contrary  to  the  requiroinents  of  article  one  of  the  labor  law,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  therefor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  Icps  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each 
olfense.  If  any  contractor  with  the  state  or  a  municipal  corporation  shall 
require  more  than  eij^ht  hours  for  a  day's  libor,  upon  conviction  therefor 
in  addition  to  such  fine,  the  contract  sliall  bo  forfeited  at  the  option  of  the 
municipal  corporation. 

§  2.  .^oction  three  hundred  and  oig'ity-four-1  of  the  penal  code,  ns  amended 
by  chapter  four  hundred  an  1  sixteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  and  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  3S4-1.  Violations  of  provisions  of  labor  law. —  Any  person  who  violates  or 
does  not  comply  with: 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  two  of  the  labor  latr,  rrlating  to  the  department 
of  labors 

2.  The  provisions  or  article  three  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics; 

3.  The  provisions  oj  article  five  of  the  labor  laWy  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  factory  inspection; 

Jf  [I].  Tlie  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  factories; 

5  [2].  The  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  articles  in  tenements; 

6  [3].  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  bakeries 
and  confectionery  estiblishments  [,  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  or  meal  food  proUicts  therein] ; 

7  [4].  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein; 

*  Subdivision   4   was  subsequently  amended  by  chapter  523. 
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8  [5].  And  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in 
relation  to  any  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any 
matter  required  by  articles  six  and  eleven  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any 
affidavit,  record,  transcript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a 
jnisdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  [one  hundred  1  fifty  dollars;  for 
a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  ' 

§  3.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-f  of  the  penal  code,  as  amended 
by  chapter  four,  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  15,  1907. 

CHAPTER  507. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors 

and  women. 

Section  1.  Section  seventy-seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  *'An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  .by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three  and  chapter  four  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  77.  Hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors  and  women. —  Subd,  1.  No  child 
[minor]  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  [,]  or  permitted 
[or  suffered]  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  state  before 
[six]  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  [seven]  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  eight  [nine]  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more 
than  six  days  in  any  one  week, 

Subd,  2,  No  male  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  [,]  shall  he  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  more  than  six  days 
or  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week^  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day, 
except  as  hereafter  provided;  [and  no]  nor  between  the  hours  of  txcelve  mid- 
night and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Subd.  3.  No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no  woman 
shall  be  emplo^s^d  [,]  or  permitted  [or  suffered]  to  work  in  any  factory  in 
this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  any  day  [ ;  ]  or  more  than  six  days  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week;  nor  [,  or]  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  except  as  hereafter 
provided,  [to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for 
more  than  sixty  hour  in  any  one  week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than 
will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days 
so  worked.] 

Subd.  4-  A  printed  notice,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  [prescribed  and]  fur- 
nished by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  stating  the  numl)er  of  hours  per  day 
for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such 
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work  shall  begin  and  end,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  room  where  they  are  employed.  But  such  persons  may  begin  their  work 
after  the  time  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work, 
mentioned  in  such  notice,  but  they  shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  in  such  factory  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms 
of  such  notice  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The 
presence  of  such  persons  [at  work]  in  the  factory  at  any  other  hours  than 
those  stated  in  the  printed  notice,  or  if  no  such  notice  he  posted,  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evenitig,  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  section  [of  the  law]. 

8uhd.  5.  In  a  factory  wherein,  oioing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  weekly  in  advance  the  commis- 
sioner  of  labor,  upon  a  proper  application  stating  facts  showing  the  necessity 
therefor,  shall  grant  a  permit  dispensing  with  the  notice  hereinbefore  required^ 
upon  condition  that  the  daily  hours  of  labor  be  posted  for  the  information  of 
employees  and  that  a  time  book  in  a  form  to  be  approved  by  him,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  female  employees  and  the  hours  worked  by  each 
of  them  in  each  day,  shall  be  properly  and  correctly  kept,  and  shall  be  eoh 
hibited  to  him  or  any  of  his  subordinates  promptly  upon  demand.  Such  per- 
mit shall  be  kept  posted  in  such  place  in  such  factory  as  such  commis- 
sioner may  prescribe,  and  may  be  revoked  by  such  commissioner  at  any  time 
for  failure  to  post  it  or  the  daily  hours  of  labor  or  to  keep  or  exhibit  such 
time  book  as  herein  provided. 

Subd.  6.  Where  a  female  or  male  minor  is  employed  in  two  or  more  factories 
or  mercantile  establishments  in  the  same  day  or  week  the  total  time  of  em- 
ployment must  not  exceed  that  allowed  per  day  or  week  in  a  single  factory 
or  mercantile  establishment;  and  any  person  who  shall  require  or  permit  'a 
female  to  work  in  a  factory  between  the  hours  of  six  o^clock  in  the  evening 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
division of  this  section,  with  or  without  knowledge  of  the  previous  or  other 
employment,  shall  be  liable  for  a  violation  thereof. 

§  2.  Section  seventy-eight  of  said  act,  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred 
and  ninety- two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  chapter 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  78.  Exceptions. —  Subdivision  1.  A  female  sixteen  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards and  a  male  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  may  be  employed 
in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  a  day; —  (a)  regularly  in  not  to  exceed 
five  days  a  week,  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  or  a  holiday  on  one  of  the 
six  working  days  of  the  week;  (&)  irregularly  in  not  to  exceed  three  days 
a  week;  provided  that  no  such  person  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  as  to  notice  or  time  book 
be  fully  complied  with. 

[Change  of  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women. —  When  in  order  to  make  3, 
shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  minor  over  sixteen  and  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a  female  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  is  to  be 
required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day, 
the  employer  of  such  persons  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  writing, 
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of  such  intention,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  whicb  it  is 
proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such 
requirement  or  permission;  a  similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such 
requirement  or  permission  has  actually  ceased.  A  record  of  the  names  of 
the  employees  thus  required  or  permitted  to  work  overtime,  with  the  amount 
of  such  overtime,  and  the  days  upon  which  such  work  was  performed,  shall 
be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  factory,  and  produced  upon  the  demand  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor.] 

8uhd.  2.  In  a  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  or  of  the 
preceding  section  the  burden  of  proving  a  permit  or  exception  shall  be  upon 
the  party  claiming  it. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  Seven. 

Approved  June  15,  1907. 

CHAPTER  520. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eight* 
een  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  navigation, 
constituting  chapter  thirty  of  the  general  laws,  authorizing  temporary 
assignments  of  the  inspectors  of  steam  vessels  to  the  department  of 
labor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  three  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  3.  Duties  of  superintendent  of  public  works.—  The  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic works  shall  superintend  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
appoint  the  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  and  exercise  supervision  over 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  During  such 
periods  of  the  year  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works, 
the  services  of  the  inspectors  provided  to  be  appointed  by  this  act  shall  not 
be  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  may,  upon 
request  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  for  temporary  periods,  transfer  such 
inspectors  Jo  the  department  of  labor,  and  during  the  periods  in  which  said 
inspectors  are  so  transferred,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  and  subject  to  detail  by  him  as  experts  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  labor  law.  The  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  said  inspectors 
while  acting  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  paid 
from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  administration  of  the  department  of  labor, 
and  their  salaries  shall  be  paid^  as  hereinafter  provided,  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  works,  their  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  17,  1907. 

CHAPTER  523. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-h  of  the  penal  code, 
relative  to  hours  of  labor  to  be  required  of  employees  of  a  corporation 
operating  a  line  of  railroad  thirty  miles  in  length,  or  over. 
Section  1.  Subdivision  four  of  section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-h  of 

the  penal  code  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
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4.  Who  shall  require  or  permit  [the  employees]  any  employee  engaged  in 
at  connected  icith  the  movement  of  any  train  of  a  corporation  operating  a  line 
of  railroad  thirty  miles  in  length,  or  over,  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this 
state,  to  [work  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  article  one  of  the  labor  law] 
remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours;  or  to  require  or  permit 
any  such  employee  who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  consecutive  hours  to  go  otL 
duty  without  having  had  at  least  ten  hours  off  duty;  or  to  require  or  permit 
any  such  employee  who  has  teen  on  duty  sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate  in 
any  twenty-four  hour  period,  to  continue  on  duty  or  to  go  on  duty  without 
having  had  at  least  eight  hours  off  duty  within  such  twenty-four  hour  period; 
except  when  by  casualty  occurring  after  such  employee  has  started  on  his  trip, 
or  by  unknown  casualty  occurring  before  he  started  on  his  trip,  and  except 
when  by  accident  or  unexpected  delay  of  trains  scheduled  to  make  coniiection 
with  the  train  on  which  such  employee  is  serving,  he  is  prevented  from  reach- 
ing his  terminal;  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
.  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  offense.  If  any  contractor  with  the  state  or  a  municipal 
corporation  shall  require  more  than  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor,  upon  con- 
viction therefor  in  addition  to  such  fine,  the  contract  shall  be  forfeited  at  the 
option  of  the  municipal  corporation. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 
Approved  June  17,  1907. 

i 

CHAPTER  546* 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  penal  code,  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  transportation 

tickets. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aascmhly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  penal  code  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto,  after  sec- 
tion six  hundred  and  sixteen  thei-eof,  three  new  sections  to  be  six  hundred  and 
sixteen-a,  six  hundred  and  sixteen-b,  and  six  hundred  and  sixteen-c  thereof, 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  OlG-ft.  No  person  issuing,  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  passage  ticket 
or  any  instrument  giving  or  purporting  to  give  any  right,  either  absolutely 
6r  upon  any  condition  or  contingency,  to  a  passage  or  conveyance  upon  any 
vessel,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  in  any  vessel,  shall  hold  himself  out  to  be  or 
advertise  himself  in  any  way  as  the  agent  of  the  owners  or  consignees  of 
such  vessel  or  line,  unless  he  h«as  received  authority  in  writing  therefor, 
specifying  the  name  of  the  company,  line  or  vessel  for  which  he  is  authorized 
to  act  as  agent  and  the  city,  town  or  village,  together  with  the  street  and 
street  number  in  wliich  his  office  is  kept  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  unless 
such  written  autliorization  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  such  office.  Pro- 
vided that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  passage  tickets  on  board 
any  such  vessel  or  to  the  offices  of  the  actual  owners  or  consignees  of  such 
vessel.  No  person  issuing,  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  such  passage  ticket 
or  instrument  giving  or  purporting  to  give  any  such  right  to  passage  or  con- 
veyance shall  give  any   false  or   misleading  information   in   regard  to   said 

•  A  companion  law  to  Chapter  185,  q.  v. 
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passage  ticket  or  instrument  or  line  over  which  such  passage  is  sold,  or  as  to 
his  agency  for  such  line  or  vessel. 

I  616-b.  No  person  agreeing  to  furnisli  or  secure  for  any  other  person, 
for  a  consideration,  passage  by  vessel  from  any  foreign  port  to  any  port  in 
this  state  shall  issue  any  advice,  order,  certificate  or  other  instrument  pur- 
jMjrting  to  entitle  one  or  more  persons  to  a  passage  ticket  or  other  evidence 
of  a  right  of  passage,,  unless  every  such  advice,  order,  certificate  or  instru- 
ment shall  be  signed  or  countersigned  by  a  duly  appointed  agent  as  provided 
in  section  six  hundred  and  sixteen-a,  of  the  vessel  or  line  over  which  said 
advice,  order,  certificate  or  other  instrument  is  held  out  to  be  good  to 
secure  such  passage  ticket  or  other  evidence  of  a  right  of  passage.  Every 
such  order,  advice,  certificate  or  other  instrument  and  every  receipt  for 
money  paid  for  or  on  account  of  any  such  advice,  order,  certificate  or  other 
instrument,  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  for 
such  passage;  the  name,  address  and  age  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom 
intended;  the  name  of  the  company  or  line,  if  any,  to  which  the  vessel  on 
which  passage  is  to  be  made  belongs;  the  place  from  which  such  passage  is 
to  commence;  the  place  where  such  passage  is  to  terminate;  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  purchasing  such  advice,  order,  certificate  or  other  instru- 
ment, and  such  advice,  order,  certificate  or  other  instrument  must  be  signed 
by  the  person  who  issues  it. 

§  616-c.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  six  hundred 
and  sixteen-a,  or  six  hundred  and  sixteen-b  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  for  a  second  or  further  violation  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony^ 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved  June  21  .1907. 

BILLS  PASSED  AND  AWAITING  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 
CHILD  LABOR. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1837..    Introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper  (A.  1539)  : 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  children  working  in  streets  and 
public  places  in  cities  of  tlie  first  or  second  class.* 

Section  1.  Article  twelve  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-fevcn,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  added  by  chapter  one 
hundrd  and  fifty-one  of  tlie  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  as 
amtndpd  by  fhapter  five  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundre*! 
and  five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Employment  of  Childken,  ix  Street  Trades. 
•Section  174.  Prohibited  employment  of  children  in  street  trades. 

175.  Permit  and  badge  for  newsboys,  how  issued. 

176.  Contents  of  permit  and  badfje. 

177.  Regulations  concerning  badge  and  permit. 

178.  [Badge  and  permit  to  be  surrendered.]      TAmit  of  hours. 
170.  [Limit  of  hours.]     Enforcement  of  article. 

179-a.  Violation  of  this  article,  how  punished. 

§  174.  Prohibited  employment  of  children  in  street  trades. —  No  male  child 
under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  in  any  city  of  tho 

•Approved  by  the  Governor  as  Chapter  588  of  the  Laws  of  ^i^P^^T^oooIp 
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first  or  Bccond  class  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  magazines  or 
periodicals  in  any  street  or  public  place. 

§  175.  Permit  and  badge  for  newsboys,  how  issued. —  No  male  child  [actu- 
ally or  apparently]  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer 
for  sale  said  articles  unless  a  permit  and  badge  as  hereinafter  provided  shall 
have  been  issued  to  him  by  the  district  superintendent  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  city  and  school  district  where  said  child  resides,  or  by  such  oth^r 
officer  thereof  as  may  be  ofiicially  designated  by  such  board  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  application  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  the  custody 
of  the  child  desiring  such  permit  and  badge,  or  in  case  said  child  has  no 
parent,  guardian  or  custodian  then  on  the  application  of  his  next  friend,  being 
an  adult.  Such  permit  and  badge  shall  not  be  issued  until  the  officer  issuing 
the  same  shall  have  received,  examined,  approved  and  placed  on  file  in  his 
office  satisfactory  proof  that  such  male  child  is  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or 
upwards  [.],  and  shall  also  have  received,  examined  and  placed  on  file  th^ 
icritien  statement  of  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
which  the  child  is  attending,  stating  that  such  child  is  a/n  attendant  at  such 
school,  that  he  is  of  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age  and  physi- 
cally fit  for  such  employment,  and  that  said  principal  or  chief  executive  officer 
approves  the  granting  of  a  permit  and  badge  to  such  child.  No  such  permit 
or  badge  [provided  for  herein]  shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  except  during 
the  period  in  which  such  proof  and  written  statement  shall  remain  on  file, 
nor  shall  such  permit  or  badge  be  authority  beyond  the  period  fixed  therein 
for  its  duration.  After  having  received,  examined,  [approved]  and  placed  on 
file  such  [proof]  papers  the  oMcer  shall  issue  to  the  child  a  permit  and  badge. 
Principals  or  chief  executive  officers  of  school  in  which  children  under  four- 
teen years  are  pupils  shall  keep  complete  lists  of  all  children  in  their  schools  to 
whom  a  permit  and  badge  as  herein  provided  have  been  granted, 

§  176.  Contents  of  permit  and  badge. —  Such  permit  shall  state  the  date 
and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name  and  address  of  its  parent,  guardian, 
custodian  or  next  friend  as  the  case  may  be  and  describe  the  color  of  hair 
and  eyes,  the  height  and  weiglit  and  any  distinguishing  facial  mark  of  such 
child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  [proof]  papers  required  by  the  preced- 
ing section  [has]  have  been  duly  examined  [,  approved]  and  filed;  and  that 
the  cliild  named  in  such  permit  has  appeared  before  the  officer  issuing  the 
permit.  The  badge  furnished  by  the  officer  issuing  the  permit  shall  bear  on  its 
face  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  permit,  and  the  name  of 
the  child.  Kvery  such  permit,  and  every  such  badge  on  its  reverse  side,  shall 
be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same  by  the  child  in  whose 
name  it  is  issued. 

§  177.  Regulations  concerning  badge  and  permit. —  The  badge  provided  for 
herein  shall  be  worn  conspicuously  at  all  times  by  such  child  while  so  working; 
[and  such  permit  and  badge  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  their  issue,]  and  all  such  permits  and  badges  shall  expire  annually  on  the 
first  day  of  January.  The  color  of  the  badge  shall  be  changed  each  year. 
No  child  to  whom  such  permit  and  badge  are  issued  shall  transfer  the  same 
to  any  other  person  nor  be  engaged  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  as 
a  newsboy,  or  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  magazines  or 
periodicals  in  any  street  or  public  place  without  having  conspicuously  upou 
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his  person  such  badge,  and  he  shall  exhibit  the  same  upon  demand  at  any 
time  to  any  policej  or  attendance  officer. 

[§  178.  Badge  and  permit  to  be  surrendered. —  The  parent,  guardian,  cus- 
todian or  next  friend,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  every  child  to  whom  such  permit 
and  badge  shall  be  issued  shall  surrender  the  same  to  the  authority  by  whicn 
said  permit  and  badge  are  issued  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  provided 
therefor.] 

[179.]  §  178.  Limit  of  hours. —  No  child  to  whom  a  permit  and  badge  are 
issued  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer 
for  sale  any  newspapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  [.],  or  hefore  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

%  179.  Enforcement  of  article. —  In  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  police 
officers f  and  the  regular  attendance  of/iceis  appointed  by  the  board  of  education 
who  are  hereby  vested  mith  the  powers  of  peace  officers  for  the  purpose,  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

§  179-a.  Violation  of  this  articiey  how  punished. —  Any  child  who  shall  work 
in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  in  any  street  or  -public  place  as  a  news- 
boy or  who  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  magazines  or 
periodicals  in  violation  of  [under  circumstances  forbidden  by]  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  shall  [must]  be  arrested  and  brought  before  a  court  or  magis- 
trate having  jurisdiction  to  commit  a  child  to  an  incorporated  charitable 
reformatory  or  other  institution  and  be  dealt  with  according  to  law;  and  if 
any  such  qhild  is  committed  to  an  institution,  it  shall  when  practicable,  be 
committed  to  an  institution  governed  by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith 
as  the  parents  of  such  child.  The  permit  cmd  badge  of  aaiy  child  who  violates 
tlie  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  revoked  by  the  officer  issuing  the  same, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
scliool  which  such  child  is  attending ^  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any  police 
officer  or  attendance  officer,  and  such  child  shall  surrender  the  permit  aatd 
badge  so  revoked  upon  the  demand  of  any  attendance  officer  or  police  officer 
charged  tdth  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  provisioTis  of  this  article.  The  refusal 
of  any  child  to  surrender  such  permit  and  badge,  upon  such  demand,  or  the 
sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  nexospapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  in  any  street 
or  public  place  by  any  child  after  notice  of  the  revocation  of  such  permit  and 
badge  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  article  and  shall  subject  the  child 
to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  this  section. 

§  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  repeal,  amend, 
modifj',  impair  or  in  any  manner  affect  any  provision  of  the  penal  code  or  the 
code  of  criminal  procedure. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 


Senate  Bill  No.  1801.*    Introduced   (1091)  by  Mr.  Agnew: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  consolidated  school  law,  relative  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion of  children. 

.  Section  1.  Section  three  of  title  sixteen  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-six 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled  "An  act  to  revise, 
amend  and  consolidate  the  general   acts  relating  to  public  instruction"  as 


^Approved  by  the  governor,  July  16,  1907,  as  chap.  685. 
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added  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety- four,  and  amended  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  Jind  seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  3.  Required  attendance  upon  instruction. —  Every  child  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school, 
shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruction  at  a  school  in  which  at  least  six 
common  school  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
granunar  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a  com- 
petent teacher  elsewhere  than  at  school,  as  follows:  every  such  child  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any 
useful  employment  or  service,  and  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  such 
child  to  whom  an  cmploytnent  ccitificatc  has  not  been  duly  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  labor  latr,  and  every  such  child  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually,  during 
the  period  between  the  first  days  of  October  and  the  following  June,  as  the 
public  school  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  such  child  resides,  shall  be  in 
session  during  the  same  period.  Every  boy  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  possession  of  the  school  record  [certificate]  provided  for  in 
I  the  fifth]  section  four  a  of  this  act  and  who  is  engaged  in  any  useful  em- 
ployment or  service  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class 
and  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of  study  as  is  required  for  graduation 
from  the  elementary  public  schools  of  such  city,  and  who  does  not  hold  cither 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  public  elementary  school  or  the  pre- 
academic  certificate  issued  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  of 
New  York  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school  issued 
by  the  education  department,  shall  attend  the  public  evening  schools  of  such 
city,  or  other  evening  schools  offering  an  equivalent  course  of  instruction,  for 
not  less  than  six  hours  each  week,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks 
in  each  school  year  or  calendar  year.  If  any  .such  child  shall  so  attend  upon 
instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  such  instnution  shall  be 
at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to  children  of 
like  age  at  the  public  school  of  tlie  city  or  district  in  which  such  child 
resides;  and  such  attendance  shall  Ix*  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each  day 
thereof  as  are  retjuired  of  children  of  like  age  at  public  schools;  and  no 
greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  l)e  deducted  from  such 
attentlance  during  the  period  such  attendance  is  recpiired  than  is  allowed  in 
such  public  school  to  children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences  .from  such 
attendance,  not  amounting  to  irregular  attnidince  in  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
term,  shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excust^  only  as  would  be  allowed  in  lik** 
cases  by  the  general  rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school. 

§  2.  Section  four  of  j^aid  title  as  added  by  vli.ii>ter  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  of  the  lav.s  of  ei^litc^Mi  hundred  and  ninety-four,  as  amended  by  chapter 
six  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of  ei.u'liteen  liundretl  and  ninety-six  and  by 
chapter  four  bundled  and  fifty-nine  of  the  law=j  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  4.  Duties  of  persons  in  parental  lelation  to  children. —  Every  person  in 
parental  relation  to  a  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  proper 
physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  so 
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attend  upon  instruction,  or  shall  present  to  the  school  authorities  of  his  city 
or  district  proof  by  affidavit  that  he  is  unable  to  compel  such  child  to  so 
attend[.]  except  such  child  1o  whom  an  employment  certifioate  shall  have 
teen  duly  i8S*.i€d  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  and  who  is  refiularly 
employed.  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  for  each  subse- 
quent oflFense"  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Courts  of 
special  sessions  and  police  magistrates  shall,  subject  to  removal  as  provided 
in  sections  fifty-seven  and  fifty-eight  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  hav« 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  to  hear,  try  and  determine  charges 
of  violations  of  this  section  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

§  3.  Title  sixteen  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  four  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  four-a,'to  read  as  follows: 

§  4-a,  School  record. —  Any  princi2)(il  or  chief  executive  officer  of  a  school 
to  whom  application  shall  have  heen  made  for  a  school  record  required  under 
the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  shall  issue  such  school  record  to  said  child  as 
follows:  Such  school  record  shall  be  issued  and  signed  by  the  principal  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall 
be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  depai-i- 
ment  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  thai 
the  child  h<is  regularly  attended  the  public  schools  or  sclvools  equivalent 
thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  d-ays 
during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record  and 
is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  has 
received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English 
grammar  and  geography  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give 
the  date  of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 
school  and  the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

§  4.  Set-tion  five  of  said  title  as  added  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  amended  by  chapter 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  chapter 
two  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  chap- 
ter one  hundred  and  three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  5.  Persons  employing  children  unlawfully  to  be  fined. —  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  any  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  ago,,  in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the 
term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  residei» 
are  in  session;  or  to  employ  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  does  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  present  in  a  city  of  the 
first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class,  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  or  elsewhere  the  school  record  herein- 
before provided  [a  school  record  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  by  the  principal  or  the  principal  teacher  of  tlie  city  or  district  in 
which  the  child  resides  or  by  the  principal  or  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
school  where  the  child  lias  attended  or  is  attending,  or  by  such  officer  as  the 
scJiool  authorities  may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  during  the  twelve 
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months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  twelve  months 
next  preceding  his  application  for  such  certificate,  has  attended  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  the  public  schools,  or  schools  having  an 
elementary  course  equivalent  thereto,  in  such  city  or  district  and  that  such 
child  can  read  and  write  easy  English  prose  and  is  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  arithmetic]  ;  or  to  employ,  in  a  city  of  the  first  class 
or  a  city  of  the  second  class,  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the  [school  record  certificate  hereinbefore 
provided,]  employment  certificate  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  who  has  not 
completed  such  course  of  study  as  the  public  elementary  schools  of  such  city 
require  for  graduation  from  such  schools  and  who  does  not  hold  either  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  the  public  elementary  school  or  the  preacademic 
certificate  issued  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York 
or  the  certificate  ol  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school  issued  by  the 
education  department,  unless  the  employer  of  such  child,  if  a  boy,  shall  keep 
and  shall  display  in  the  place  where  such  child  is  employed  and  shall  show 
whenever  so  requested  by  any  attendance  oflScer,  factory  inspector,  or  repre- 
[^cntative  of  the  police  department,  a  certificate  signed  by  the  school  authori- 
ties of  such  school  officers  in  said  city  as  said  school  authorities  shall  desig- 
nate, which  school  authorities,  or  officers  designated  by  them,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  issue  such  certificates  to  those  entitled  to  them  not  less  frequently 
than  once  in  each  month  during  which  said  evening  school  is  in  session  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session  of  said  evening  school,  stating  that  said  child 
has  been  in  attendance  upon  said  evening  school  for  not  less  than  six  hours 
each  week  for  such  number  of  weeks  as  will,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  number  of  weeks  such  evening  school  will  be  in  session  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  or  calendar  year,  make  up  a  total  attendance  on  the 
part  of  said  child  in  said  evening  school  of  not  less  than  six  hours  per  week 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks,  and  any  person  who  shall  employ 
any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  who  shall  fail  to  keep 
and  display  certificates  as  to  the  attendance  of  employees  in  evening  schools 
when  such  attendance  is  required  by  law  shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  village,  or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town 
in  which  such  child  resides,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid, 
to  be  added  to  the  public  school  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district  in  which 
such  child  resides. 

S  5.  This  act  shall  take  efl'ect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Senate  Bill  No.  795.    Introduced  (667)  by  Mr.  Page: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  three  hnndred  and  tliirty-four  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  tenement  houses 
in  cities  of  the  first  class/'  relative  to  bakeries. 

Section  1.  Section  fort>-one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty- four  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An  act  iii  relation  to  tenement 
houses  in  cities  of  the  first  class,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  41.  Bakeries  and  fat  boiling. —  No  bakery  and  no  place  of  business  in 
which  fat  is  boiled,  shall  be  maintained  in  any  tenement  house  which  is  not 
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fireproof  throughout,  unless  the  ceiling,  [and]  side-walls,  [of]  and  all  exposed 
ifon  or  icooden  girders  or  columns  within  the  said  bakery  or  [of  the]  within 
said  place  where  fat  boiling  is  done  are  made  safe  by  fireproof  materials 
around  the  8ame[,].  And  there  shall  be  no  openings  either  by  door[,]  or 
window,  dumbwaiter  shafts  or  otherwise,  between  said  bakery  or  said  place 
where  fat  is  boiled  in  any  tenement  house,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  said 
building[.],  except  that  in  bakeries  in  which  no  fat  is  boiled,  and  in  which 
no  apparatus  for  fat  boiling  is  present  or  on  the  premises,  a  dumbuxuiter  com- 
municating between  the  place  where  the  baking  is  done  and  the  store  above, 
may  be  inaintained,  if  entirely  enclosed  in  a  brick  shaft  with  walls  not  less 
than  eight  inches  thick,  u:ithout  any  openings  whatever  except  one  door  open- 
ing in  the  bake-shop  and  one  door  opening  in  the  bakery  store;  such  openings 
shall  each  be  provided  with  a  fireproof  door  so  arranged  that  when  one  door 
is  open  or  partly  open,  the  other  door  shall  be  entirely  closed, 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Assembly  Bill  No.  2701.  Introduced  (1891)  by  Mr.  Boshart: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  agricultural  law  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
persons  having  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  who  have  been  exposed 
to  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  in  any  dairy  or  creamery  where 
milk  is  produced  for  sale  or  manufactured  into  an  article  of,  food,  and  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  any  such  person  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk  or  other  dairy  products. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  agriculture  consti- 
tuting articles  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  of  chapter  thirty-three  of  thp 
general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be 
known  as  section  thirty- two-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  32-a.  No  person  shall  employ  in  any  capacity  in  any  dairy,  cream- 
ery, milk  gathering  or  shipping  station,  butter  or  cheese  factory  or  con- 
densary  where  milk  is  handled  or  shipped  for  consumption  or  manufactured 
into  any  food  product  to  be  sold  for  consumption,  or  upon  or  in  any  convey- 
ance or  other  place  in  connection  with  milk  which  is  being  either  shipped  or 
distributed,  any  person  who  is  suffering  from  an  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  nor  shall  any  person  employ  at  any  such  place  or  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, knowingly,  any  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  any  such  infectious  or 
contagious  disease,  nor  shall  any  person  who  is  so  suffering  with  such  disease, 
or  who  has  been  exposed  to  any  such  disease,  work  in  any  such  capacity  until 
such  time  as  he  shall  have  fully  recovered,  nor  shall  any  such  person  so 
employed  wear  at  any  time  during  his  employment  in  such  capacity  any 
clothing  which  has  been  worn  by  any  person  suffering  with  such  disease  or 
that  has  been  in  such  contact  or  relation  to  any  such  disease  as  to  be  liable 
to  carry  germs  of  the  disease,  until  such  time  as  such  clothing  has  been 
properly  disinfected.     Any  perpon  or  persons,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
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believe  that  any  such  person  employed  in  any  capacity  herein  set  forth  is? 
suiTering  from  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  has  been  exposed  ia 
same,  shall  immediately  report  same  to  the  local  board  of  health  and  any 
local  board  of  health  or  health  officer  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  person  is  so  employed  in  such  capacity,  as  above  set  forth, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  immediately  notify  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  of  such  fact.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall 
then  immediately  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  any  such  disease  by  means  of  such  dairy  product  so  handled  by  such 
person  or  employee. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Assembly  Bill  No.  1377.     Introduced   (682)  by  Mr.  Geoghegan: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  protection  of  street  railroad 
employees  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens. 

SiK'tion  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  chapter  five  hundred  and 
sixty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "  An  act  in 
relation  to  railroads  constituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws," 
as  added  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  112.  Protection  of  employees  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and  Queens. —  Every 
corpora tion  operating  a  street  surface  railroad  in  the  counties  of  Kings  or 
Queens,  shall  cause  the  front  and  rear  platforms  of  every  passenger  car  pro- 
pelled by  electricity,  cable  or  compressed  air,  operated  on  any  division  of  sucn 
railroad  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March, 
except  cars  attached  to  the  rear  of- other  cars,  to  be  enclosed  from  the  fronts 
of  the  platforms  to  the  fronts  of  the  hoods  and  on  both  sides  of  the  platform, 
80  as  to  afford  protection  to  any  person  stationed  by  such  corporation  on  such 
platforms  to  perform  duties  connected  with  the  operation  of  such  cars.  Every 
corporation  or  person  using  and  operating  a  car  in  violation  of  such  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  [twenty-five]  fifty  dollars  per  day  for  each  cir 
used  and  operated,  to  be  collected  in  an  action  brought  by  the  attorney -genera  I 
and  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  a  suit  by  the 
district  attorney  of  the  counties  of  Kings  or  Queens  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York.  One- third  of  the  cars  operated  by  any 
corporation  in  either  of  the  alwve  named  counties  shall  be  equipped  with  the 
enclosures  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act  on  or  before  December  first, 
nineteen  himdred  and  [five,]  seven,  one-third  thereof  after  December  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  [five,]  seven,  and  before  December  first,  nineteen  hun 
dred  and  [six,]  eight,  and  the  remaining  one-third  thereof  after  December 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  [six,]  eight,  and  before  December  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  [seven]  nine, 

§  2.  Til  is  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Assembly  Bill  No.  2355.     Introduced  (1178)  by  Mr.  Haines: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  street 
railroad  femployees,  in  the  county  of  Westchester. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follotcs: 

Section  1.  Article  four  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  railroads 
constituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  section  one  hundred  and  thirteen-b  thereof, 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  1 1 3-b.  Protection  of  employees  in  the  county  of  Westchester. —  Every  cor- 
poration  operating  a  street  surface  railroad  in  the  county  of  Westchester  shall 
cause  the  front  and  rear  platforms  of  every  passenger  car  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity, cable  or  compressed  air,  operated  on  any  division  of  such  railroad 
during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March,  except  cars 
attached  to  the  rear  of  other  caret,  to  be  completely  enclosed  from  platform 
to  hood  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  any  person  stationed  by  such  corporation 
on  such  platforms  to  perform  duties  connected  with  the  operation  of  such 
cars.  Every  corporation  or  person  using  and  operating  a  car  in  violation  of 
such  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  day  for 
each  car  used  and  operated,  to  be  collected  in  an  action  brought  by  the  attor- 
ney-general and  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  of  Westchester. 
One-half  of  the  oars  operated  by  any  corporation  in  said  county  shall  be 
equipped  with  the  enclosure  provided  for  in  this  act  on  or  before  Decembfjr 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  one-half  thereof  after  December  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  before  December  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  2262.     Introduced   (891)  by  Mr.  Northrup: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  certain  em- 
ployees on  railroads. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  yew  Yorky  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  cnaet  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  after  section  seven  thereof,  to  be  section  seven-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  7-a.  Regulation  of  hours  of  labor  of  block  system  telegraph  and  telephone 
operators  aaid  signalmen  on  surface,  subway  and  elevated  railroads. —  The  pro- 
visions of  section  seven  of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  applicable  to  employees 
mentioned  h-erein.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  receiver, 
operating  a  line  of  railroad,  either  surface,  subway  or  elevated,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  repreisentative  of  such 
eorporati&n  or  receiver  to  require  or  permit  any  telegraph  or  telephone 
operator  who  spaces  trains  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone  under 
trhat  is  kiu>tcn  and  termed  the  "  block  system  "  {defined  as  follotcs)  :  Report- 
ing trains  to  another  office  or  offices  or  to  a  train  dispatcher  operating  one 
or  more  trains  under  sigtiala,  and  telegraph  or  telephone  levermen  who  manipu- 
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late  interlocking  machines  in  railroad  yards  or  on  main  tracks  out  on  the 
lines  [connecting  side  tracks  or  stcitcheSf]  or  train  dispatchers  in  its  service 
whose  duties  suhstantiailyj  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  pertain  to  the  movement 
of  cars,  engines  or  trains  on  its  railroad  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone in  dispatching  or  reporting  trains  or  receiving  or  transmitting  train 
ordei's  as  interpreted  in  this  section,  to  he  on  duty  for  more  than  eight  hours 
in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day  of  employment  for  all  laborers  or  employees  engaged  in  the 
kind  of  labor  aforesaid;  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by 
accident,  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or  property  and  for  each  Jiour  of  labor  so 
peiioTfticd  in  any  one  day  in  excess  of  such  eight  hours,  by  any  such  em- 
ployee, he  shall  be  paid  in  addition  at  least,  one-eighth  of  his  daily  compensa- 
tion. Any  pei^son  or  persons,  coitijpany  or  corporation,  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  the  sum  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  such  fine  shall  be  recovered  by  an  action  in 
the  name  of  tli^  state  of  'New  York,  for  the  us'e  of  the  state,  which  shall  sue 
for  it  against  such  person,  corporation  or  association  violating  this  act,  said 
suit  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  in  this  state  having  appropriate  jurisdiction. 
Such  fine,  when  recovered  as  aforsaid,  shall  be  paid  unthout  any  deduction 
whatever,  one-half  thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the  balance  thereof  to  be  paid 
into  tlic  free  school  fund  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  provisions  of  thi^i 
act  shall  not  apply  to  any  part  of  a  railroad  where  not  more  than  eight 
regular  passenger  trains  in  twenty -four  hours  pass  each  way ;  provided,  more- 
aver,  that  where  twenty  freight  trains  pass  each  way  generally  in  each 
ticcnty-four  liours  then  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply,  notwithstanding 
that  tliere  may  pass  a  less  number  of  passenger  trains  than  hereinbefore  set 
forth,  namely  eight. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

HOURS  AND  WAGES  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1606.     Introduced    (A.  1447)   by  Mr.  Hocy: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  relative  to  vacations  of 
employees  whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  day  or  hour. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neio  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Jj^ection  1.  Title  three  of  chapter  twenty-three  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section 
to  be  section  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thereof,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1567.  Vacation  of  per  diem  employees. —  Every  employee  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  of  any  department  or  bureau  thereof,  or  of  the  department  of 
education,  who  shall  have  been  in  the  service  of  said  city  or  of  the  various 
departments  thereof  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more,  and  the  compensation 
for  whose  services  is  fixed  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  who  shall  have  been 
employed  for  at  least  upwards  of  two  hundred  days  in  any  year,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  vacation  of  not  less  than  ten  days  in  each  year  at  such  time  as 
the  head  of  the  department  or  any  officer  having  supervision  over  said  em- 
ployee may  fix,  and  for  such  time  they  shall  be  allowed  the  same  compensation 
as  if  actually  employed. 

i  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  1614.     Introduced  (A.  894)  by  Mr.  Apgar: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  sections  thirty-three  and  thirty-four   of  title  two  of 
chapter  three  of  part  four  of  the  revised  statutes,  relatins  to  state 
prisons,  relative  to  the  salaries  of  certain  officers. 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-three  of  title  two  of  chapter  three  of  part  four  of 
the  revised  statutes,  as  amended  and  revised  by  chapter  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  liundred  and  eighty-nine,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

§  33.  The  physician,  clerk  and  chaplain  of  each  of  said  prisons  shall  each 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  the 
assistant  physicia^i  at  Clinton  prison  sJiall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one 
tlhousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  each  assistant  clerk  of  said  prisons 
shall  receive  such  annual  salary  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  comptroller,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  [five]  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  They  shall 
keep  their  offices  at  their  respective  prisons,  and  they  shall  be  furnished  with 
fuel  and  lights  for  their  otiices. 

§  2.  Section  thirty-four  of  title  two  of  chapter  three  of  part  four  of  the 
revised  statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  as  amended  by  chapter  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  the  laws  of  eighte'en  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  by 
chapter  seven  hundred  and  nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  34.  The  superintendent  of  state  prisons  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pre- 
scribe the  compensation  of  the  other  officers  of  said  prisons,  but  the  compen- 
sation so  fixed  and  prescribed  for  the  following  officers  in  each  of  such  prisons 
sliall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  rate  of  an  annual  salary  as  follows:  To  tht^ 
principal  keeper,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  to  the  kitchen- 
keeper,  store-keeper,  hall-keeper  and  yard-keeper,  each  [twelve]  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars;  to  the  sergeant  of  guard,  [nine]  one  thousa/nd  dollars;  to  the 
state  detective  at  Sing  Sing  prison  [eighteen]  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty  dollars.  Tlie  position  of  keeper  in  the  several  state  prisons  is  hereby 
abolished  and  officers  heretofore  designated  as  keepers  shall  hereafter  be 
classified  as  guards.  The  several  guards  shall  be  paid  only  for  services 
actually  rendered,  and  their  annual  compensation  shall  be  subject  to  pro  rata 
deductiou  for  time  not  served.  The  compensation  of  guards  [hereafter  ap- 
pointed] shall  be  as  follows:  For  the  first  year's  service,  [six]  seven  hundred 
and  [sixty]  forty  dollars;  for  the  second  year's  service,  [seven]  eight  hun- 
dred and  [forty]  thirty  dollars;  for  the  third  year's  service,  [eight]  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  for  the  fourth  year's  service,  and  thereafter, 
[nine]  one  thotisand  [hundred]  dollars.  [The  annual  compensation  of  guards 
in  service  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect  shall  be^  for  services  hereafter 
rendered,  as  follows:  To  those  serving  their  first  year  as  prison  officers,  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  to  those  serving  their  second  year  as  prison 
officers,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  to  those  serving  their  third  year 
as  prison  ofticers,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  to  those  who  have  served 
three  or  more  years  as  prison  officers,  nine  hundred  dollars.] 

S  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
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Senate  Bill  Xo.  1G23.     Introduced   (Xo.  338)  by  Mr.  Wilcox: 

An  ACT  amending  section  six  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  state 
prison  for  women/'  relative  to  salaries  of  guards  and  assistant  matrons. 

J'AH'tion  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of 
eightc'on  Inmdred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  a  state  prison 
for  women,"  is  hereby  amended  ho  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  0.  Each  assistant  matron  shall  board  and  lodge  in  the  state  prison  and 
shall  receive  as  compensation,  in  addition  to  such  board  and  lodging,  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  Orud  sixty  dollars  per  annum.  The  store- 
keeper shall  receive  a  salary  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
[Each  guard  shall  receive  a  salary  not  to  exceed  annually  six  hundred  dol- 
lars.] The  compinsation  of  ihe  guards  shall  he  os  foVoics:  For  the  first 
year's  service,  six  hundred  dollars;  for  the  second  year's  service,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars;  for  the  third  year's  sermce,  eight  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars; for  the  fourth  years  service  and  thereafter,  nine  hundred  dollars.  The 
annual  compensation  of  guards  and  assistant  matrons  shall  he  subject  to  pro 
rata  deduction  for  time  not  served.  Such  salaries  shall  be  paid  monthly  and 
shall  be  fixed  and  rated,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  superintendent  of  state 
prisons. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

BENEFICIARY  FUNDS. 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  1322.     Introduced   (Xo.  983)  by  Mr.  Hill: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  insurance  law,  relating  to  permitting  the  incorporation 
of  beneficiary  societies,  orders  or  associations  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  same  employer,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  relief  to  members  in 
case  of  sickness,  disability  or  death. 

The  People  of  the  ^tatc  of  Xew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  six  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  entitled  '*  An  act  in  relation  to  insurance  corporations,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  article,  to  be  article  twelve,  consisting  of  twelve  sections, 
to  be  sections  three  hundred  and  seventy  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-one,  both 
inclusive,  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  XII. 

§  370.  Incorporation. —  Xine  or  more  persons  in  the  service  of  the  same 
employer  within  this  state  may  l>ecome  an  incorporated  beneficiary  society, 
order  or  association,  for  relief,  by  insurance  upon  the  mutual  or  assessment 
plan,  of  members  or  beneficiaries,  in  case  of  sickness  or  death  or  disability 
because  of  injuries  sustained  by  accident  to  such  members,  by  filing  in  tho 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance,  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  wherein  is  located  the  principal  or  head  office  of  such 
corporation,  a  declaration,  executed  and  acknowledged  by  each  of  them,  stating 
their  intention  to  form  an  employees'  beneficiary  society,  order  or  association, 
for  the  purposes  above  named;  the  name  of  the  proposed  society,  order  or 
association,  the  mode  in  which  its  corporate  powers  are  to  be  exercised,  the 
name  and  official  title  of  the  officers,  trustees,  directors,  representatives  or 
other  persons,  by  whatsoever  name  or  title  designated,  who  are  to  have  and 
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exercise  the  general  control  and  management  of  its  affairs  and  fund;  also 
stating  the  manner  of  their  election,  after  "Ihe  first  year,  such  trustee:*, 
directors  or  representatives  for  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  such  corpora- 
tion to  be  named  in  said  declaration.  There  shall  be  endorsed  upon  such 
declaration,  or  annexed  thereto  and  forming  a  part  thereof,  the  sworn  state- 
ment of  at  least  three  of  the  subscribers  thereto  that  at  least  fifty  members 
have  in  good  faith  made  application  in  writing  for  membership.  If  all  the 
requirements  of  law  have  been  complied  with,  the  superintendent  shall  there- 
upon file  such  declaration  and  cause  it  to  be  recorded  with  the  certificate  of 
the  attorney-general,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  deliver 
to  such  aociety,  order  or  association  a  certified  copy  of  the  papers  so  recorded 
in  his  oflfice,  together  with  a  license  or  certificate  of  the  superintendent  to 
such  society,  order  or  association  to  carry  on  the  work  of  an  employees* 
beneficiary  society,  order  or  association,  as  proposed  in  the  declaration.  Any 
such  society,  order  or  association  shall  not  transact  the  business  of  insuranci^ 
in  this  state  until  at  least  fifty  persons  have  subscribed  in  writing  to  be 
beneficiary  members  thereof,  and  have  each  paid  in  one  full  assessment  in 
cash,  such  assessment  to  be  the  minimum  assessment  fixed  by  the  by-laws  of 
such  corporation,  or  the  minimum  assessment  fixed  by  the  by-laws  for  each 
class  to  which  such  subscribing  members  respectively  belong,  if  under  said 
by-laws  there  shall  be  more  than  one  class  of  members. 

§  371.  Cofistittition  and  by-laws. —  Members  of  any  employees'  beneficiary 
society  formed  under  this  act  shall  have  the  power  to  make  such  constitution 
and  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  its  officers  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the 
same,  when  necessary,  as  provided  for  the  amendment  of  by-laws  in  section 
two  hundred  and  nine  of  the  insurance  law.  When  so  made,  altered  or 
amended,  they  shall  be  the  law  governing  such  society,  order  or  association, 
and  its  oflicers  and  the  members  in'  their  relations  to  such  officers,  society, 
order  or  association,  in  all  their  acts,  and  they  and  their  successors  may  have 
a  common  seal  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same. 

§  .372.  Benefits. —  Any  such  employees*  beneficiary  society,  order  or  associa- 
•tion  may  make  such  terms  or  agreement  with  its  members  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  member,  or  others  dependent  upon  him,  or  a  beneficiary  desig- 
nated by  him,  in  case  of  sickness,  disability  or  death,  as  may  be  provided  for 
by  the  constitution,  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  such  society,  order  or 
association,  subject  to  the  compliance  therewith  by  the  members.  It  shall 
not  issue  any  certificate,  or  make  any  terms  or  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
for  the  payment  of  any  greater  sum  of  money  than  one  assessment  upon  all 
its  members  will  realize  at  the  time  of  issuing  such  certificate  or  the  makin;^ 
of  such  terms  or  agreement;  nor  shall  any  death  benefit  exceed  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  nor  any  disability  benefit  or  payment  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  weekly  or  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty-two  weeks. 

S  373.  Revenue. —  Any  such  employees'  society,  order  or  association  may 
derive  such  money  or  benefit,  charity,  relief  or  aid  fund  from  voluntary 
donations  or  from  admission  fees,  dues  or  assessments  collected  or  to  be'  col- 
lecti^d  from  members  thereof  in  manner  and  form  as  may  be  provided  by  its 
constitution,  rules,  laws  and  regulations.  It  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  officer 
thereof,  use  any  money  collected  or  received  for  the  payment  of  beneficihry 
claims  for  any  other  purpose. 
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§  374.  Dues  and  assessments. —  The  members  of  such  employees'  beneficiary 
society,  order  or  association  shall  pay  such  fees,  dues  and  assessments  as  may 
be  required  by  the  by-laws. 

§  375.  Expense. —  The  actual  expenses  of  management  of  any  corporation 
to  \N'hich  this  act  is  applicable  shall  not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  more  than 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  cash  income  actually  received  by  it  from  fees, 
dues,  assessments  and  donations. 

§  376.  Jtights  of  members. —  Membership  in  any  such  society,  order  or 
association  shall  give  to  the  member  the  right  at  any  time,  upon  consent  of 
such  society,  order  or  association,  in  a  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  its 
by-laws,  to  make  a  change  in  its  payee  or  payees,  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries, 
without  requiring  the  consent  of  such  payee  or  beneficiaries. 

§  377.  Exemptions. —  All  money  or  other  benefit,  charity,  relief  or  aid  to  be 
paid,  provided  or  rendered  by  any  such  society,  order  or  association  incorpo- 
rated under  this  act,  shall  be  exempt  from  execution,  and  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  seized,  taken  or  appropriated  either  before  or  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  paid,  provided  or  rendered,  by  any  legal  or  equitable  process,  to  pay  any 
debt  or  liability  of  a  memBer,  or  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  a  member. 

§  378.  Notice  of  assessment. —  Upon  the  admission  of  any  member  to  mem- 
bership in  such  society,  order  or  association,  there  shall  be  issued  to  him-  a 
certificate  of  membership,  which,  upon  the  face  thereof,  among,  other  things, 
shall  state  the  time  and  amount  of  each  assessment,  and  of  dues  thereafter 
to  be  paid  by  such  member  (except  extra  assessments)  and  no  other  notice  of 
the  time  of  payment  or  the  amount  of  such  assessment  (except  extra  assess- 
ments) shall  be  required  to  be  given. 

§  379.  Application  of  article. —  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  any  corpora- 
tion, society,  order  or  association  carrying  on  the  business  of  life,  health, 
casualty  or  accident  insurance  for  profit  or  gain. 

§  380.  Qualifications  for  membership. —  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bersliip  in  or  to  any  society,  order  or  association  incorporated  under  this 
article,  unless  he  or  she  shall  be  at  the  time  of  admission  to  membership  in 
the  employ  of  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  (or  their  successors 
in  business)  in  whose  services  the  incorporators  of  such  society,  order  or 
association  were  employed  at  the  time  of  filing  the  declaration  provided  for 
in  section  three  hundred  and  seventy  of  this  article. 

§  381.  Report. —  No  society,  order  or  association  incorporated  under  thi? 
article  shall  be  required  to  file  any  statement  or  report  of  its  condition  or 
affairs  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance;  or  elsewhere,  except 
and  provided  always,  however,  that  upon  the  request  or  complaint  of  any 
member  of  sucli  society,  order  or  association,  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
may  require  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of 
such  society,  order  or  association  to  be  made  and  filed  in  his  ofiice  within  a 
reasonable  time  following  the  request  therefor  from  said  superintendent,  and 
may,  at  his  election,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  statement,  or  report,  or  upon 
the  failure  within  sudi  reasonable  time,  of  such  society,  order  or  association 
to  make  and  file  such  statement  or  report  in  the  office  of  said  superintendent, 
examine  the  books,  vouchers,  records,  writings  and  documents  of  any  such 
society,  order  or  association,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  any  such  report 
or  statement,  or  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  any  such  society,  order  or 
association,  and  for  the  purposes  thereof  the  books,  vouchers,  records,  writings 
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and  documents  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance, at  the  head  or  principal  office  of  such  society,  order  or  association,  at 
such  reasonable  times  during  business  hours  as  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance may  designate  and  require.  During  such  examination,  or  thereafter,  at 
the  said  office  of  the  society,  order  or  association,  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance, or  his  deputies,  may  examine  under  oath  any  of  the  employees,  officers, 
directors  or  members  of  such  society,  order  or  association,  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  matters  and  things  disclosed  and  contained  in  such  statement  or 
report,  or  in  the  examination  or  investigation  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
insurance,  and  touching  and  relating  to  such  books,  vouchers,  records,  writings 
and  documents,  and  may  administer  oaths  to  the  persons  to  be  examined  in 
the  manner  and  form  that  oaths  or  affirmations  are  required  by  law  to  be 
administered  in  courts  of  justice  in  this  state.  The  actual  expenses  of  such 
examination  shall  be  borne  and  paid  for  by  said  society,  order  or  association. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  OFFICERS. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1172.     Introduced   (No.  821)   by  Mr.  McManus: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  penal  code,  relative  to  appointment  of  special  officers. 

§  119.  Making  arrests,  et  cetera,  without  lawful  authority. —  No  sherilf 
of  a  county,  mayor  of  a  city,  or  officials,  or  other  person  authorized  by  law 
to  appoint  special  deputy  sheriffs,  special  constables,  marshals,  policemen,  or 
other  peace  officers  in  this  state,  to  preserve  the  public  peace  or  quell  public 
disturbance,  shall  hereafter,  at  the  instance  of  any  agent,  society,  association  ' 
or  corporation,  or  otherwise,  appoint  as  such  special  deputy,  special  constable, 
marshal,  policemen,  or  other  peace  officer,  any  person  who  shall  not  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  entitled  to 
vote  therein  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  a  [resident  of]  citizen 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  same  county  as  the  mayor  or  sheriff  or  other  official 
making  such  appointment;  and  no  person  shall  assume  or  exercise  the 
functions,  powers,  duties  or  privileges  incident  and  belonging  to  the  office  of 
special  deputy  sheriff,  special  constables,  marshals  or  policemen,  or  other 
peace  officer,  without  having  first  received  his  appointment  in  writing  from 
the  authority  lawfully  appointing  him.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  ai 
this  state,  without  due  authority,  exercise,  or  attempt  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of,  or  hold  himself  out  to  any  one  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  marshal,  or 
policeman,  constable  or  peace  officer,  or  any  public  officer,  or  person  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  public  officer,  who,  unlawfully,  under  the  pretense  or  color  of  any 
process,  arrests  any  person  or  detains  him  against  his  will,  or  seizes  or  levies 
upon  any  property,  or  dispossess  any  one  of  any  lands  or  tenements  without  a 
regular  process  therefor,  or  any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  other 
provisions  of  this  section,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect,  repeal  or  abridge  the  powers  authorized 
to  be  exercised  imder  sections  one  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and  four,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety- Ave,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure;  or  under  chapter  three  hundred  and  forty- 
pix  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  as  amended  by  chapter 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  an'l 
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seventy-five;  or  under  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  himdred  and  eighty;  or  under  chapter  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three ;  or  under  chapter  two 
hundred  and  five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five;  but  all 
places  kept  for  summer  resorts  and  the  grounds  of  racing  associations  in  the 
counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Westchester,  are  hereby 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 
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INDUSTRUL  HYGIENE. 
The  **  Dangerous  Trades  "  in  England. 
The  effect  of  occupation  on  health  is  a  subject  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  individual  inquirers  many  years  ago,*  but  until  quite 
recently  has  not  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  general  public.  In 
various  European  countries  the  more  dangerous  or  injurious  trades 
have  been  defined  and  subjected  to  special  regulations  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  health  of  operatives ;  from  such  investigation  we  have 
official  knowledge  of  at  least  the  worst  forms  of  industrial  poison- 
ing, as  illustrated  in  the  following  English  statistics  regarding 
poisoning  from  lead,  mercury,  arsenic  and  phosphorus: 

(From  the  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette,  March,  1907.) 


Industry. 

Cases 

Deaths. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1902  1903;  1904 

1905 

1906 

LEAD   POISONING. 

SiTK^lting^  of  m6tal8   

28 
12 
19 
27 

11 

143 

13 

87 

2 

8 

3 

16 

46 

63 

15 

44 

92 

629 

179 

1 
5 

37 
11 
13 
24 

14 

109 

6 

97 

3 

4 

4 

28 

39 

74 

24 

46 

81 

614 

33 

7 
15 
20 

10 
116 

11 

106 

3 

"3 
33 
32 
49 

48 
27 
84 

597 

24 

9 

19 

12 

14 

90 

10 

84 

6 

3 

2 

27 

67 

56 

32 

49 

99 

38 

7 

16 

15 

18 

108 

6 

107 

5 

4 

4 

26 

37 

85 

26 

37 

93 

632 

2 

1 

1 

1 

She*t  lead  and  lead  DlDlniT 

Printine'        

2 
2 

"4 

4 

2 

File  cutting 

Tinning  and  enameling  of  iron  hollow 
ware 

1 

1 

1 

White  lead  works            

2 

2 

7 

Kef!  &nfl  vpUow  l^&d  works                     .  . 

China  and  earthenware    

3 

.4 

3 

4 

Litho  transfer  w^orks 

Cllass  ciittinif  and  Dolishincr 

1 
1 

14 
32 

i 

Rnameling  of  iron  plat€^ 

FlK!trica.l  accumulator  works 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
4 

Ts 

2S 

Paints  and  colors 

1 
5 
1 
1 

19 
39 

1 
4 

■    "3 
7 

26 

39 

.... 
.... 

Coach  making 

7 

ShiDbuilding 

1 

Paint  used  in  other  industries 

Other  industries 

3 
6 

Totftl — Lead  Doisonlne* 

592 
163 

1 
3 
4 

33 

Hou^  pain  ting  and  plumhingf 

KERCTTRIAL  POISONING. 

Barometer  and  thermometer  making.  . . 
Furriers*  orocesscs 

201 

3 

1 
4 

227 

1 
"2 

181 

1 

36 

Other  industries 

3 

Total 

8 

1 

8 

3 
1 

8 
3 

4 

PHOSPHORUS  POISONING. 

Lucifer  match  works 

2 

^. 

1 

1 

=■ 

other  industries 

Total 

1 
6 

3 
2 

1 

3 
2 

3 
.... 

2 
3 

2 

==: 

1 

1 

'  ARSENIC  POISONING. 

PaintA  colors  and  extraction  of  arsenic 

■ 

Other  industries 

Total 

5 

ft 

5 

2 
10 
12 

IK 

_l 

4 
30 

7 

17 

1 

95 

5 

1 
23 
10 

19 
14 

67 

ANTHRAX. 

Wool  sorting 

3         5 
9      15 
10         7 



1 
1 
2 

6 



'       9 

1 
4 

1 

1 
5 

1? 

.... 

4 

3 
2 

10 

2 
10 

1 

4 



Wool  combing 

8 

Handling  of  horse  liair 

4 

Handling  and  sorting  of  hides  and  skin? 
(tanners,  fellmongers.  etc.) 

11 
5 

12 

7 

Other  industries 

8        8 

1        3 

Total — Anthrax 

38 

47       50 

181     22 

^Reportable  under  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 
tNot  reportable  under  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 
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It  appears  that  among  the  diseases  contracted  by  workpeople 
in  factories  and  workshops,  lead  poisoning  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently reported.  During  the  year  1906  the  number  of  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  which  since  1901  had  steadily  declined,  rose  to 
632,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  cases  rose  from  3.9  to  5.2.  In 
addition  to  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning  contracted  in  factories  and 
workshops  181  cases  of  lead  poisoning  affecting  house  painters  and 
plumbers  were  reported  in  1906 ;  the  number  of  deaths  was  36,  a 
higher  number  than  in  1905,  but  a  lower  one  than  in  1903  and 
1904.  Taking  the  period  1902-1906,  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  which 
lead-poisoning  was  entered  as  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause,  to 
cases  (omitting  the  glass-cutting  and  polishing  industry,  which 
reported  3  deaths  in  19  cases),  was  highest  in  the  printing  trade, 
where  it  was  9.8  per  cent,  followed  by  file-cutting,  with  7.1  per 
cent,  and  carriage  making,  with  6.1  per  cent.  In  white  lead  works, 
from  which  the  largest  number  of  cases  was  reported,  the  percent- 
age of  deaths  was  2.3  only;  for  all  industries  together  the  per- 
centage was  3.8. 

The  five  industrial  diseases  specified  in  the  foregoing  statistics 
have  been  classed  with  accidental  injuries  in  the  new  Workmen^s 
Compensation  act,  which  was  reproduced  in  its  entirety  in  the 
March  Bulletin.  .  Section  8,  subd.  6,  of  that  act,  also  empowered 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  orders  for  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  other  diseases  and  processes  and  to  injuries  due  to  the 
nature  of  any  specified  employment  not  being  injuries  by  accident. 
Under  this  authority  the  Home  Secretary  appointed  a  depart- 
mental committee  of  inquiry  which  has  recently  completed  its  in- 
vestigations, and  recommended  eighteen  additional  diseases  for 
inclusion  in  the  act. 

The  distinction  between  "  accidents  "  and  "  diseases  "  adopted 
by  the  Committee  was  that  accidents  are  moinentary  Occurrences, 
while  diseases  are  gradually  contracted,  and  this  led  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  poisoning.  The  provision  of  the  act 
that  compensation  shall  not  be  given  for  any  incapacitation  which 
lasts  less  than  a  week  led  to  the  exclusion  of  "  brass  molders'  ague," 
"  boiler  makers'  deafness,"  etc.     The  restriction  that  the  disease 


•  In  1832  C.  T.  Thackrah  published  in  London  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
on  "The  Effects  of  Arts,  Trade  and  Prof  ession . . . .  on  Health  and  Longevity.** 
The  latest  and  most  anthorltatlve  treatment  of  the  subject  in  English  is  to  be 
found  in  "  The  Dangerous  Trades,"  edited  by  Thomas  Oliver.  M.  D.,  London,  10(^2. 
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must  be  specific  to  a  particular  trade  or  occupation  caused  the 
exclusion  of  general  diseases  like  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  etc.,  even 
when  they  are  apparently  contracted  by  wage  earners  in^  their 
work-places. 

The  diseases  or  injuries  which  the  Committee  recommend  to  be 
added  to  the  schedule,  with  the  processes  in  respect  of  which  such 
diseases  or  injuries  are  to  be  "  deemed  to  be  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  employment,"  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Description  of  Disease  or  Injury. 

1.  Poisoning     by     nitro-     and     amido- 

derivatlves  of  benzene  (dinltro- 
benzol.  anilln,  and  others),  or 
its  sequeiflp. 

2.  Poisoning    by    carl)on    bisulphide    or 

its   sequels. 

3.  Poi<)oning  by   nitrous   fumes   or   its 

seonelsB 

4.  Poisoning    by     nickel     carbonyi     or 

its  sequels. 

5.  Arsenic  poisoning  or  Its  sequels. 

6.  Lead  poisoning  or  its  sequels. 

7.  Poisoning     by      Oonioma     KamasH 

(African  boxwood)   or  its  sequels. 

8.  Chrome  ulceration  or  its  sequels. 


9.  Eczematous  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
produced  by  dust  or  caustic  or 
corrosive  liquids,  or  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
or  mouth  produced  by  dust. 

10.  Epithellomatous    cancer    or    ulcera- 

tion of  the  skin  or  of  the  corneal 
surface  of  the  eye,  due  to  pitch, 
tar,  or  tarry  compounds. 

11.  Scrotal         epithelioma         (chimney- 

sweeps' cancer). 

12.  Nystagmus. 

13.  Glanders. 


14.  (Compressed      air      Illness      or      Its 

sequels. 

15.  Subcutaneous  cellulitis  of  the  hand 

(beat  hand).  • 

16.  Subcutaneous      cellulitis     over      the 

patella   (miners'  beat  knee). 

17.  Acute      bursitis      over      the      elbow 

(miners'  beat  elbow). 

18.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  lining 

of    thp    wrist    joint    and    tendon 
sheaths. 


Description  of  process. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  a 
nItro-  or  amldo-derlvative  of  benzene, 
or  its  preparations  or  compounds. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  carbon 

bisulphide,     or     its     preparations     ot 

compounds. 
Any  process  in  which  nitrous  fumes  are 

evolved. 
Any    process    in    which    nickel    carbonyi 

gas  is  evolved. 
Handling  of  arsenic  or  its  preparations 

or  compounds. 
Handling  of  lead  or  its  preparations  or 

compounds. 
Any     process     in     the     manufacture    of 

articles       from       Oonioma      Kamaaei 

(African  boxwood). 
Any     process      involving     the     use     of 

chromic      acid      or      bl-chromate      of 

nmmnnliim,     potassium,     or     sodium, 

or  their  preparations. 


Handling  or  use  of  pitch,  tar,  or  tarry 
compounds. 


Chimney -sweeping. 

Mining. 

Care    of    any    equine    animal    suffering 

from  gland'^—  •  handling   the    carcase 

of  such  animal. 
Anv    process    carried    on    in    compressr^d 

air. 
Mining. 

Mining. 

Mlniiig. 

Mining. 


According  to  the  Labor  Gazette,  June,  1007,  the  Home  Secretary 
on  May  22d  issued  an  order  extending  the  Compensation  Act  to 
the  above-mentioned  diseases  and  injuries. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  factory  act,  the  Home  Secretary  has 
prescribed  special  rules  or  regulations  for  the  following  industries 
or  processes : 
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I.  Chemical  Works. 
General. 

Paints  and  Colors   (including  arsenic  extraction). 
Lead  Compounds. 

White  Lead. 

Yellow   Chromate  Lead. 

Red  and  Orange  Lead. 
Potassium  and  Sodium  Compounds. 

II.  Smelting  and  Casting. 
Lead  Smelting. 

Mixing  and   Casting  Brass,   Giin  Metal,   Bell  Metal,   White  Metal. 
Delta  Metal,  Phasphar  Bronze,  and  Manilla  Mixture. 

III.  Textiles. 

Wool,  Goat  Hair,  and  Camel  Hair,  sorting,  washing,  and  eombinsf 

and  carding. 
Flax  and  Tow,  spinning  and  weaving. 
Spinning,  use  of  self-acting  mules. 
Felt  Hats. 

IV.  Manufacturing  Plants. 

Earthenware  and  China. 

Metal  Ware  and  Cooking  Utensils    (where  lead  or  arsenic  is  used 

in  tinning  and  enamelling). 
Explosives   (Di-Nitro- Benzole). 
Lucifer  Matches. 
Electric  Accumulators. 
File  Cutting  by  hand. 

V.  Special  Processes s  or  Operations. 
India  Rubber,  vulcanizing. 
Aerated  Water,  bottling. 

Hides  and  Skins,  handling  when  dry  and  dry  salted. 
Locomotives  and  Other  Rolling  Stock,  on  Factory  Sidings. 
Wharves,  loading  and  unloading  at  or  upon. 

The  Health  of  Printers. 
The  statistics  of  the  British  factory  inspectors  concerning  cases 
of  industrial  poisoning  undoubtedly  point  out  the  industries  that 
breed  the  most  distinct  diseases  of  occupation,  but  outside  of  these 
conspicuously  dangerous  trades  there  are  many  industrial  processes 
that  are  attended  with  serious  risks  to  the  health  of  the  workers. 
The  largest  class  of  such  occupations  is  probably  the  dust-produc- 
ing group  including  metal  workers,  jwtters  and  stone  workers,  tex- 
tile workers,  etc.,  and  in  addition  to  these,  many  indoor  occupa- 
tions not  necessarily  imhcalthy  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  made  so  by 
neglect  of  suitable  methods  of  ventilation,  etc.  Among  such  occu- 
pation-i  that  of  the  printer  occupies  a  prominent  position. 
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The  science  and  art  of  vital  statistics  are  still  in  their  infancy 
in  this  country  and  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  the  census  re- 
ports, the  principal  source  of  information,  the  knowledge  of  occu- 
pational mortality  that  is  required  for  a  well-considered  policy  of 
safeguarding  the  health  of  wage  earners.  In  the  case  of  the 
printers,  for  example,  the  Census  Report  (Twelfth  Census,  1900, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  cclxxxiii)  does  indeed  call  attention  to  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  consumption  in  the  trade,  which  has  a  death  rate 
(435.9  per  100,000)  from  this  cause  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the 
average  for  all  occupied  males  (236.7)  ;  but  the  Report  credits  the 
printing  trade  with  a  general  death  rate  that  is  very  low  in  com- 
parison with  other  occupations.  For  all  occupied  males  it  reported 
a  death-rate  of  15  per  1,000 ;  for  compositors,  printers  and  press- 
men, 12.1  per  1,000;  for  farmers,  planters  and  farm  laborers  17.6 
per  1,000,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  occupation  of  the 
printer  is  vastly  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  farmer.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  the  relatively  high  death  rate  of 
farmers  being  in  fact  due  to  the  actual  longevity  of  farmers.  An 
analysis  of  the'  mortality  statistics  by  age  will  reveal  the  fallacy 
of  the  general  death  rate  as  a  basis  for  comparing  the  healthful- 
ness  of  various  occupations : 

MoRTAUTY  (Deaths  to  1,000  Living) — 

Mortality  of 

printers 

to  that  of 

farmers, 

the  latter 

AGES.  Fanners.  Printers,     taken  as  100. 

15-24  years 3.7  5.0  135 

25-44  years 4.6  12.3  267 

45-64  years 13.2  20.0  151 

65  years  and  over 96.8  108.8  112 

Proportion  of  population  aged  65  years  and 

upwards 11.5  1.5  .... 

At  every  age  the  mortality  of  printers  considerably  exceeds  that 
among  farmers  and  during  the  most  active  years  of  life  (25-44 
years)  it  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  thus  reversing  the  con- 
clusion derived  from  the  general  death  rate.  An  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  line  of  the  table  which  shows  that  one  of  every 
ten  farmers  is  more  than  65  years  old,  whereas  only  one  in  a  hun- 
dred belongs  to  this  group  among  the  printers ;  and  in  this  group 
of  persons  the  relative  number  of  deaths  is  of  course  very  large  in 
comparison  with  the  ages  15-44,  when  few  deaths  occur  in  any 
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normal  population.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  mortality  in  an  un- 
sanitary army  camp  may  be  scandalously  excessive,  while  its  gen- 
eral death-rate  remains  below  that  of  a  healthy  community  which 
has  its  due  proportion  of  infants  and  aged  people. 

The  importance  of  age-grouping  as  an  influence  upon  the  death- 
rate  is  recognized  in  the  English  vital  statistics,  which  constitute 
the  most  authoritative  body  of  information  in  existence  respecting 
occupational  mortality.  The  decennial  supplement  to  the  reports 
of  the  Eegistrar-General  of  England  furnish  a  comparative  mor- 
tality figure  for  every  important  occupation  pursued  by  males, 
which  is  so  calculated  as  to  remove  the  difference  as  to  age  in  the 
different  trades  and  professions.  Taking  the  mortality  figure  for 
all  males  as  the  standard  of  comparison  (1,000),  it  is  found  that 
the  greatest  mortality  exists  among  dock  laborers  (1,829)  and  the 
slightest  among  clergymen  (533).  The  mortality  figure  for  agri- 
culturists (602)  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  rate  in  work  pur- 
sued under  healthful  conditions.  Compared  with  this  rate,  the 
mortality  figure  for  printers  (1,096)  is  abnormal;  while  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  particularly  excessive  among  printers, 
being  540  as  against  221  among  agriculturists,  and  from  consump- 
tion alone  printers  sustain  a  mortality  three  times  as  great  as  that 
which  prevails  among  the  agricultural  class. 

Writing  in  1881  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  bookbinders  and 
printers,  Dr.  Ogle  speaks  of  both  of  them  in  common  as  "  carrying 
on  their  industries  under  notoriously  unhealthy  conditions,  in  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  in  an  atmosphere  unduly  heated  by  engines, 
stoves,  and  flaring  gas-lights."  The  decline  in  the  death  rates,  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  records,  he  attributes  to  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  factory  inspectors  since  these  trades  came 
under  their  supervision.  Further  on  he  writes,  with  respect  to 
their  mortality:  "Excepting  costermongers  *  *  *  and  those  in- 
dustries in  which  the  workman  is  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of 
dusts,  such  as  file  makers,  potters,  and  Cornish  miners,  there  is 
no  industry  in  the  table  in  which  the  mortality  from  phthisis  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  printers."  Writing  in  1901,' Dr.  Tatham,  the 
present  Eegistrar-General,  notes  a  still  further  improvement  in  the 
printing  trade  by  reason  of  the  supervision  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors, although  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  as 
previously  noted,  remains  excessive. 
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The  introduction  of  type  casting  machines  in  connection  with 
machine  composition  has  added  to  the  disagreeable  surroundings 
of  the  printer  the  oiSfensive  fumes  of  the  molten  lead,  and  the 
factory  inspectors  of  this  state  have  from  time  to  time  been  called 
upon  to  investigate  complaints  of  inadequate  ventilation,  etc;  it 
may  be  noted,  parenthetically,  that  as  a  result  of  an  inspection  of 
a  certain  metropolitan  printing  office  last  year,  several  wagon  loads 
of  accumulated  refuse  and  material  were  caited  away.  The  close 
connection  between  shop  sanitation  and  health  is  revealed  by  some 
statistics  of  mutual  benefit  associations  in  the  printers'  trade  col- 
lected by  Statistician  George  A.  Stevens  for  a  special  report  on 
the  "  Health  of  Printers,"  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  'of  Labor  Statistics,  now  in 
pr^s.  The  following  table  presents  the  principal  results  for  ten 
societies,  connected  with  as  many  different  establishments,  for  the 
five-year  period  1901-5 : 

Average 
Average       Average  period  of 

membership  number  of     Percentage      disability 
SANiTABT  CONDITION  IN  BACH  of  benefit        cases  of        of  disa-        per  member 

EaTABLisHicENT.  society.        disability,    bility  cases,    per  annum. 

A.  Very  unclean;  melting  pots  im- 

piped 240  36  14.9             4.6  days 

B.  Qean;  best  of  ventilation 170  16  9.0  t4.9     " 

G.   aean;  melting  pots-unpiped 141  22  15.9            4.3     * 

D.  *Bad  shop  conditions 142  22  15.8            5.4     " 

£.  Good  shop  conditions 71  4  6.2            1.3    * 

F.  Good  shop  conditions;  no  ma- 

chines   69  6  9.0  3.9  *• 

G.  Melting  pots  unpiped 49  10  20.1  4.9  ** 

H.  High  ceiling  and  good  ventila- 
tion   45  5  12.1  5.7  « 

I.    Large  room;  melting  pots  un- 
piped  36  3  9.6  3.6     « 

J.     31  6  19.4  5.7     *• 

AU  societies 994  132  13.3  4.5  days 

The  average  membership  of  the  ten  societies  ranged  from  31 
to  240  and  the  number  of  cases  of  disability  involving  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  varied  from  3  to  36  a  year.  The  ratio  of  dis- 
ability cases  to  membership  varied  from  6.2  per  cent  to  20.1  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  13.3  per  cent.  Benefits  are  paid  for 
disablement  from  accidents  as  well  as  sickness  and  in  one  or  two 
of  the  establishments  with  good  sanitation"  there  were  numerous 
minor  injuries  which  led  to  the  payment  of  benefits.  The  average 
duration  of  disability  was  4^  days  per  annum  for  each  member. 

^Members  mainly  bookbinders  (women). 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with  those  of  a  similar 
investigation  in  Copenhagen,  which  appear  as  a  supplement  to 
the  report  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  Denmark  for  the  year 
1906-6. 


Duration  of 

NEW  YORK  CXTT. 

member^p. 

Gases  of 
disability. 

of  cases. 

Total  days. 

dlsabUity 
per  case. 

IMl 

887 

114 

12.9 

3.118 

3.6 

1902 

-944 

106 

11.2 

3.152 

3.3 

1903 

1,003 
1,068 

141 
141 

14.0 
13.3 

4,703 
4.216 

4.7 

1904 

4.0 

1906 

1,068 

159 

14.9 

7.199 

6.7 

Yearly  average 

992 

132 

13.3 

4.478 

4.5 

Oovmiauams,      1899- 

1906 

1,294 

18.0 

7.2-8.] 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  there  is  less  sickness 
among  the  printers  of  New  York  than  among  those  of  Copenhagen, 
particularly  as  the  latter's  percentage  of  disability  appears  to  ex- 
press the  proportion  of  members  that  received  sick  benefits, 
whereas  the  New  York  ratio  refers  to  the  number  of  cases  and 
thus  counts  many  individuals  more  than  once  (beneficiaries  602, 
cases  of  disability  661).  Of  the  total  duration  of  disability  in 
New  York  (22,388  days),  about  13  per  cent  (2,916  days)  is  at- 
tributable to  tuberculosis,  while  in  Copenhagen  the  proportion  is 
said  to  be  about  one-fifth.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  New  York 
experience  is  less  favorable  than  the  Danish ;  the  annual  death-rate 
being  9.1  per  1,000  members  as  against  6.8  per  1,000  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  New  York  Bureau  in  its  report  presents  the  mortality  ex- 
perience of  the  Typographical  Union  as  well  as  the  morbidity 
statistics  of  the  ten  local  beneficiary  societies : 

MoRTALirr  EzpERiENCS  OF  Ttpoorafhical  Union,  1905. 


Members 
(average). 

New  York  Catj 6.733 

New  York  State,  exclusfye  of  the 

city 2.589 

Chicago 3.330 

PhUadelphia 1, 107 

All  other  United  States 30.856 

Total.  United  States 44.615 

London.  Eng 11 ,  383 


Mean 


Number. 
114 

25 

30 

14 

346 

529 

151 


Per  1,000  death  rate. 
Members.       1901-5. 

16.93  16.32 


9.66 
9.01 
12.65 
11.21 
11.86 
J3.27 


11.14 
10.12 
12.35 
12.20 
12.63 
12.19 
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The  death-rate  among  the  printers  of  London  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  entire  United  States,  which  is  also  the  rate  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Chicago  death-rate  is  lower  while  that  of  New  York 
is  much  higher.  More  accurate  is  the  death-rate  for  each  age- 
period,  thus: 

'^      ~        DBA1H8  Pbb  1,000  Mbiibers  of  Each  SpsciriED  Aob-Pebiod,  1901-5. 

New  York        Other  Phlla- 

Clty.        New  York.      Chicago.  delphla.         London 

20-297eara '8.5  16.0  11.2  8.6  7.4 

30-39      «     24.4  27.2  25.6  17.1  22.3 

40-49      "     30.1  18.4  28.7  18.6  22.4 

60-69      "■    17.9  15.2  17.0  10.0  19.8 

60  years  and  upward. .  19.1  23.2  17.6  45.7  28.1 

In  the  foregoing  table,  the  comparison  does  not  put  New  York 
City  in  so  bad  a  light.  Between  the  agc»s  of  20  and  29  years,  the 
metropolitan  printers  have  a  lower  mortality  than  those  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago,  while  bc^tween  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  rates  are  nearly  equal.  Over  60  years  of 
age  the  New  York  rate  is  below  that  of  London.  But  in  the 
prime  of  life  (40-50  years)  the  mortality  of  New  York  printers 
is  abnormally  high  and  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  consumption 
and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  thus : 

Mean  Death  Rate,  1901-5,  from — 

All  diseases 
of  respiratory 

Consumption.      Pneumonia.  system. 
Adult  population  (20  years  and  upward): 

London  (registration) 3.22                

NewYorkaty 2.29                

Compositors  in — 

NewYorkCity ; 3.82                    2.42  7.17 

Other  New  York 2.54                    0.97  4.04 

Chicago 2.42                    1.67  4.11 

Philadelphia 3.65                   0.70  6.04 

Other  U.S 3.38                     1.07  4.70 

Londdn 3.69                    0.67  5.60 

While  in  the  whole  adult  population  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption is  higher  in  London  than  in  Xew  York,  the  reverse  is 
true  of  compositors.  Even  more  striking  is  the  high  mortality  of 
New  York  compositors  from  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  which  is  largely  caused  by  defective  ventila- 
tion and  poor  sanitation.     Mr.  Stevens  declares  that  — 

"If  composing  rooms  were  well- ventilated,  if  the  floors  were  frequently 
scrubbed  with  hot  soapy  water,  if  the  windows  were  periodically  cleaned,  if 
the  walls  and  beilincp  were  annually  washed  or  freshened  with  paint  or  lime- 
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wash,  and  lastly,  but  vitally  important,  if  linotype  machines  were  piped  so 
that  the  noxious  fumes  could  be  drawn  by  a  blower  system  from  the  melting 
pots  and  discharged  in  the  outer  air,  the  health  of  printers  would  show  im- 
mediate improvement  and  the  death  rate  among  them  from  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases  would  be  materially  lessened.  While  the  Labor  Law  contains 
a  section  in  regard  to  ventilation  its  terms  are  not  broad  enough,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  in  the  statute  covering  the  emission  of  injurious  gases  or 
vapors  in  work  rooms.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
suitable  disposal  of  fumes  emitted  from  the  metal  pots  attached  to  linotype 
or  other  type-casting  machines  in  all  printing  establishments,  thereby  obviat- 
ing unnecessary  danger  or  detriment  to  the  life  6t  health  of  any  compositor 
or  other  employee  who  is  obliged  to  work  in  a  room  in  which  such  machines 
are  installed.* 

"  The  British  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  stipulates  that  in  every  room 
in  a  factory  or  worksliop  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  shall  be  provided  and 
sufficient  ventilation  shall  be  maintained.  Every  shop  'must  be  ventilated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  gases, 
vapors,  dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufac- 
turing process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein,  that  may  be  injurious  to 
health.'  The  act  jalso  provides  that  every  factory  must  be  kept  in  a  cleanly 
state  and  free  from  effluvia.  It  further  requires  that  'all  the  inside  walls 
of  the  rooms  of  a  factory  and  all  the  ceilings  or  tops  of  those  rooms  (whether 
those  walls,  ceilings  or  tops  are  plastered  or  not),  and  all  the  passages  and 
staircases  of  a  factory,  if  they  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  or  varnished 
once  at  least  within  seven  years  shall  be  limewashed  once  at  least  within  every 
fourteen  months,  to  date  from  the  time  when  they  were  last  limewashed;  and 
if  they  have  been  so  painted  or  varnished  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and 
soap  once  at  least  within  every  fourteen  months,  to  date  from  the  time  when 
they  were  last  washed.'  The  remodeling  of  printing  houses  in  London  in 
recent  years  and  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  factory  a<jts  have  gpreatly  ~ 
benefited  the  health  of  compositors  in  that  city  and  have  directly  caused  a 
gradual  reduction  of  their  death  rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

"  The  Federal  Council  of  the  German  Empire,  cognizant  of  the  unhealthful 
surroundings  in  which  compositors  and  other  printing-house  workmen  carried 
on  their  employment,  put  into  effect  on  July  31,  1897,  special  regulations  in 
letter-press  printing  works  and  type  foundries,  pursuant  to  section  120-e  of  the 
Industrial  Code.  These  rules  provide  ample  light  for  every  part  of  the  work. 
Windows  must  be  so  constructed  that  they  will  open  sufficiently  tcf  admit  of 
a  complete  renewal  of  air  at  least  once  a  day,  and  during  working  hours  means 
are  taken  to  secure  constant  ventilation.  Moreover,  vessels  containing  molten 
type  metal  must  be  covered  with  hoods  provided  with  exhaust  ventilation  to 
draw  the  fumes  to  the  outer  air.  The  printer  is,  therefore,  enabled  to  breathe 
pure  air  while  employed.  Cellar  shops  are  practically  forbidden,  for  the  rules 
provide  that  the  floor  of  a  workroom  can  not  be  depressed  more  than  1.64  feet 
below  a  street  surface,  unless  hygienic  conditions  are  secured  by  a  dry  area 
and  the  room  is  amply  lighted  and  ventilated,  in  which  event  the  higher 
administrative  authority  may  grant  an  exception.  In  composing  rooms  the 
air  space  allowed  to  each  person  is  423.79  cubic  feet.     The  regulations  in 

*By  chapter  490  of  the  laws  of  1907  (see  page  225  ante),  the  statute  has  been  changed  bo 
as  to  authorize  the  factory  inspector  to  require  proper  ventilation  and  to  order  the  re 
moval  of  noxious  gases,  etc. 
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regard  to  cleansing  work  places  are  very  explicit.  They  state  that  floors 
must  be  impervious  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  of  dust  daily  by  moist  methods. 
Compositors'  stands  for  type  cases  '  must  be  either  closely  ranged  round  the 
room  on  the  floor  so  that  no  dust  can  collect  underneath,  or  be  fitted  with 
long  legs  so  that  the  floor  can  be  easily  cleaned  of  dust  underneath.'  Type 
boxes  have  to  be  dusted  out  with  bellows  »not  less  than  twice  annually  out-of- 
doors.  Walls  and  ceilings  must  be  either  washed  with  water,  painted  or  lime- 
washed  at  least  once  a  year,  while  rooms  and  fittings  are  required  to  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  twice  yearly.  Means  of  artificial  Hghting  that  cause  a  rise 
ill  the  temperature  of  workrooms  must  be  provided  with  counteracting  meas- 
ures so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from  being  unduly  raised.  Suflicient  washing 
appliances,  with  soap  and  at  least  one  towel  a  week  for  each  worker,  are 
required.  Personal  hygiene  is  mandatory,  the  employer  being  compelled  to 
make  strict  provision  for  the  use  of  the  washing  appliances  by  workers 
before  every  meal  and  before  leaving  work.'  Expectorating  upon  the  floor 
of  a  composing  room  is  an  offense  against  the  law,  and  one  cuspidor  filled 
with  water  is  provided  for  the  use  of  every  five  workmen.  -  The  good  effect  of 
this  salutary  measure  is  mirrored  in  the  1905  mortality  statistics  furnished 
to  the  writer  by  the  National  Organization  of  Printers  of  Germany.  The 
average  membership  of  the  union  in  that  year  was  44,236,  of  whom  283,  or 
6.40  per  1,000  died  from  all  causes,  while  134  of  the  total  were  affected  with 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  from  which  the  death  rate  was  3.03,  tuber- 
culosis not  being  separated  in  the  tabular  presentation.  Both  ratios  were  ex- 
ceedingly small  when  contrasted  with  the  mortality  proportions  among  print- 
ers in  this  country,  and  clearly  show  the  excellent  results  that  accrue  from 
improved  sanitation  in  workrooms. 

"Aside  from  the  vague  provision  relating  to  ventilation,*  the  requirements 
as  to  the  amount  of  cubic  air  space  that  shall  be  allotted  to  each  worker, 
suitable  toilet  conveniences,  and  the  lime-washing  or  painting  of  walls  and 
ceilings  when  in  the  judgment  of  an  inspector  it  will  be  conducive  to  the 
health  of  work  people,  the  Labor  Law  of  this  state  is  sadly  deficient  with 
respect  to  the  thorough  cleansing  and  purification  of  factory  workrooms,  their 
furnishings  and  equipment.  Enactments  regarding  sanitation  similar  to  those 
of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  would  be  welcome  here.  They  would  guarantee 
a  longer  and  happier  life  for  the  artisan  by  preventing  physical  deterioration, 
and  by  thus  preserving  the  full  bodily  health  of  the  individual  worker  not 
only  would  the  community  economize  in  its  expenditures  for  hospital  service, 
but  productivity  and  the  consuming  power  would  be  so  largely  augmented 
that  every  factory  proprietor  would  be  certain  to  reap  an  increased  return 
from  his  investment.  So  also  would  the  general  public  be  benefited,  for,  to 
Anf^licize  a  Latin  maxim,  'the  health  of  the  citizen  is  the  wealth  of  the 
state.' " 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  Legislature  amended  the  law  (Chapter  490  of  the 
Laws  of  1907  reprinted  elsewhere  In  this  Issue),  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  so  as  to  ensure  a  supply  of  pure  air 
to  factory  employees. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Bulletin    of    the    Bureau    of    Labor,     No.    G8,    January,    1907,    243    pages. 
No.  69,  March,  234  pages. 

Ck>ntents  of  No.  68:  Free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United  States, 
by  J.  E.  Conner,  pages  1-115;  Laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  em- 
ployees on  railroads,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pages  116-138;  digest  of  recent 
reports  of  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  pages  139-152;  digest  of  recent 
foreign  statistical  publications,  pages  153-172;  opinions  of  the  attorney- 
general  and  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  pages  173-228;  laws  of  various 
states  relating  to  labor,  enacted  since  January  1,  1904,  pages  229-238. 

Bulletin  No.  69  contains  the  annual  report  on  wholesale  prices  (1890-1906) 
pages  23&-420,  and  the  usual  digests,  etc. 

Idaho. 
The  State   of  Idaho:    [third  biennial]    offirial   report  of  the  bureau   of  im- 
migration, labor  and  statistics,  1905-6.    Allen  Miller,  commissioner.    Boise, 
1907,  211  pages,  map  and  illustrations. 

Contents:  Chapter  I,  historical  sketch,  pages  7-15;  chapter  II,  topography, 
pages,  16-18;  chapter  III,  climate,  pages  19-25;  chapter  IV,  resources,  pages 
26-50;  chapter  V,  industries,  pages  51-80;  chapter  VI,  manner  of  acquiring 
title  to  lands,  pages,  81-106;  chapter  VII,  Labor  Unions,  pages  109-112; 
chapter  VIII,  education,  pages  113-139;  chapter  IX,  state,  county  and  pre- 
cinct government,  pages  140-146;  chapter  X,  state  institutions,  pages  147-152; 
chapter  XI,  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  steamboats,  pages  154-158 ; 
chapter  XII,  counties  of  the  state,  pages  159-201;  chapter  XIII,  progress 
of  Idaho,  pages  202-211. 

Mabyland. 
Fifteenth    annual    re]K)rt    of    ibe    bureau    of    statistics    and    information    of 

Maryland,  1906.     Charles  J.  Fox,  chief.     Baltimore,  1907,  214  pages,  map 

and  tables. 

Contents:  Enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  pages  11-46;  inspection 
of  clothing  and  other  manufactures,  pages  47-693;  strikes  and  lockouts,  in- 
cluding activity  of  bureau  in  arbitrating  disputes,  pages  70-124;  the  free 
employment  agency,  pages  125-132;  the  cost  of  living,  pages  133-152;  labor 
organizations,  pages  153-163;  farm  products,  pages  164-166;  new  incorpora- 
tions, pages  167-191;  immigration,  reports  of  state  departments,  conferences 
and  conventions,  financial  statement,  etc.,  pages  192-214. 

Massachusetts. 
Labor   bulletin    of   the   commonwealth   of   Massachusetts;    published   by   the 

bureau  of   statistics  of   labor.     Nos.   45-49,    (January,   February,  March 

April,  May). 

No.  45  contains  articles  on  income  and  inheritance  taxes  (opinions) ;  rail- 
road pensions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (digest  of  the  1905  report  of 
M.  Riebenack,  comptroller  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company ;  trade  union, 
notes;  industrial  agreements;  recent  court  decisions  relating  to  labor;  current 
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comment  on  labor  questions,  excerpts,  statistical  abstracts  and  bibliography  of 
magazine  articles  on  labor  topics,  1906, 

No.  46.  contains  articles  on  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  (state  census 
of  1905);  operations  of  the  Massachusetts  free  employment  office;  insurance 
against  unemployment  in  foreign  countries  (digest  of  the  recent  report  by  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Bureau  of  Germany) ;  the  metropolitan  district  (Boston) ; 
digest  of  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  1906;  agreements, 
excerpts,  abstracts,  etc. 

No.  47  contains  articles  on  distributive  co-operation  in  New  England;  in- 
dustrial education  for  shoe  workers;  technical  education  in''England  and  the 
United  States  (from  Shadwell's  "Industrial  Efficiency")  ;  state  free  employ- 
ment office;  digest  of  labor  legislation  in  foreign  countries,  1906;  current 
comment,  excerpts,  abstracts,  etc. 

No.  48  contains  the  first  article  in  a  series  on  manufactures  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states,  1900-05;  the  German  workman,  by  W.  H.  Dawson; 
postal  savings  banks  in  foreign  countries;  the  state  free  employment  office; 
trade  union  notes,  agreements,  excerpts,  abstracts,  etc. 

No.  49  contains  the  second  article  on  manufactures  in  1900-^5,  being  com- 
parisons for  300  cities;  immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts,  1897- 
1906;  average  retail  prices,  April  1907;  state  free  employment  office;  record 
of  strikes  and  lockouts,  fourth  quarter,  1906,  and  summary  for  year;  court, 
decisions,  excerpts,  abstracts,  etc. 

Michigan. 
Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 

including   the  fourteenth   annual    report   of   state   inspection  of  factories. 

M^   J.   McLeod,    commissioner   of   labor.      Lansing,    1907,    pages    xv,   535, 

illustrations. 

Contains  twenty  chapters,  in  addition  to  Introduction  and  Recommendations. 
The  main  divisions  are  as  follows:  Inspection  of  factories,  stores,  hotels,  etc., 
chapters  I-X,  pages  1-336;  statistics  of  labor  unions,  pages  339-382;  report 
of  state  court  of  mediation  and  conciliation  on  labor  disturbances  in  1906, 
pages  382-386;  free  employment  bureaus  (Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids),  pages 
387-399;  statistics  of  wages  (in  factories),  pages  400-417;  prison  statistics, 
pages  418-435;  particular  industries  in  Michigan  (beet  sugar,  cement,  brick, 
tanneries,  wire  fence),  pages  436-491;  motive  power  used  in  manufacturing, 
pages  492-500;  ihdividual  manufacturing  concerns,  pages  501-517;  the  coal 
industry  in  Michigan,  report  of  inspector  of  coal  mines,  pages  518-535. 

Missouri. 
Twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  year  ending  November  5,  1906.     William 
Anderson,  commissioner  of  labor.     Jefferson  City,  pages  viii,  572. 

Contents :  Surplus  products  and  shipments  of  each  county,  public  lands,  etc., 
pages  1-84;  statistics  of  manufactures  1905,  pages  85-499;  labor  organi- 
zations, jHtges  500-567;  fr^  employment  department,  pages  569-57 1. 

Montana. 

Tenth  report  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry  of  the  state  of 
Montana,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1906.    J.  A.  Ferguson,  commis- 
sioner. •  Helena.  478  pa^s  (illustrated). 
Contents:   Lands,   pages  7-62;    irrigation,   pages  63-124;   agriculture  and 

stock  raising,  pages  125-200 ;  labor  and  "  freedom  of  contract,''  pages  201-207 ; 
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child  labor,  pages  208-210;  employers'  liability  act,  211-213;  the  eight-hour 
law,  including  the  decision  of  the  state  Supreme  Court,  December  13,  1006, 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Montana  act,  pages  214-226;  hours  of 
labor  of  railway  employees,  pages  227-220;  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  wages, 
etc.,  pages  230-237;  directory  of  labor  organizations,  pages  238-242;  Butte 
and  Great  Falls  free,  employment  offices,  pages  243-245;  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industries,  pages  246-303;  miscellaneous  social  and  political  sta- 
tistics, pages  304-468. 

Nebbaska. 
Annual  bulletin,  No.  V.,  of  the  state  bureau  of  statistics,  December,  1906. 

Burrett  Bush,  deputy  commissioner.     Linfoln,  1907,  128  pages. 

Part  I  —  Summary  of  Nebraska  counties.  Part  II  —  Freight  rates  and 
shipments  in  Nebraska. 

Ohio. 
Thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  the  year  1906. 

M.  D.  Ratchford,  commissioner.     Columbus,   1907,  071  pages. 

Contents:  Part  I,  laws  governing  the  bureau,  recent  labor  laws  and  court 
decisions,  pages  13-35;  II,  statistics  of  manufactures,  pages  37-388;  III,  coal 
mining,  pages  389-610;  IV,  prison  labor,  pages  611-616;  V,  sweat  shops  in 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  pages  617-639;  VI,  free  public  employment  offices 
in  Ohio,  pages  641-663. 

Oregon. 
Second  biennial   report  of  the  bureau   of   labor   statistics  and  inspector  of 
factories  and  workshops  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  from  October  1,   1904  to 
September  30,  1906.    O.  P.  Hofl',  commissioner.     Salem,  1907,  229  pages. 

Contains  statistics  of  wages  and  production  in  manufactures,  agriculture, 
transportation,  etc.;  population  and  resources  of  counties  and  towns;  labor 
and  factory  laws  and  their  enforcement;  accidents;  labor  organizations  — 
membership,  dues,  benefits,  wages  and  hours. 


RiioD)£  Island. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  inspections  of  factories,  mercantile  establishments 
and  workshops,  1906.     J.  Ellery  Hudson,  chief  factory  inspector.     Provi- 
dence, 131  pages  (illustrated). 
The  following  summary  is  given  of  the  factory  inspector's  work  from  the 

beginning: 
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Utah. 

Sixth  annurtl  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  state  of  Utah  for  the 
year  1900.  Fred.  W.  Price,  commissioner.  Salt  Lake  City,  1907,  141  pages 
(paper). 

Virginia. 

Xinth   annual   report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial   statistics,   for 
the  stat«  of  Virginia,  1906.    James  B.  Doherty,  commissioner.     Richmond, 
1907,  318  pages. 
Contents:   Statistics  of  production  and  wages  in  manufactures,  coal  mines 

and   railways,   pages   7-246;    report   of  the   special   agent   on   inspection   of 

factories    and   child    labor,    pages   247-251;.  labor    laws    of    Virginia    (pages 

262-280). 

Washington. 

Fifth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  factory  inspection, 
1905—6.  Chas.  F.  Hubbard,  commissioner.  Olympia,  1900,  3.5")  pages.  In- 
cludes also  twelfth  report  of  state  inspection  of  coal  mines,  72  pages. 

Contents:  Recommendations  to  the  Legislature,  pages  9-24;  factory  in- 
spection and  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  pages  25-76;  cost  of  living,  pages 
77-83;  statistics  of  organized  labor,  pages  85-105;  statistics  of  wage  earners, 
in  commerce,  trade,  transportation,  and  agriculture,  pages  109-141;  convict 
labor,  pages  142-143 ;  free  employment  offices  in  Seiittle,  Spokane  and  Tacoma, 
pages  144r-162;  accidents,  pages  163-174;  strikes  and  lockouts,  pages  175-206; 
statistics  of  manufactures,  pages  207-258;  capital  and  labor  (opinions),  pages 
259-289;  supreme  court  decisions,  pages  291-309;  Washington  labor  laws, 
pages  311-355.  Coal  mine  inspector's  report,  appended,  contains  statistics 
of  coal  production,  accidents,  wages,  etc. 


Wisconsin. 

Twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 
state  of  Wisconsin,  1905-6.  J.  D.  Beck,  commissioner.  Madison,  1900, 
pages  xiv,  1379,  map  and  illustrations. 

Contents:  Part  I.  The  co-operative  store  in  the  United  States,  by  Ira  B. 
Cross,  pages  1-70;  II.  The  statistical  aspect  of  the  strike,  by  Grover  G. 
Huebner,  pages  71-148  (reaches  the  conclusion  that  strikes  in  the  United 
States  are  increasing  rapidly  as  respects  absolute  numbers  and  slowly  as  com- 
pared with  the  growth  of  industry,  that  the  character  of  the  strike  is  chang- 
ing,, and  wages  and  hours,  although  still  the  most  important  causes,  are 
diminishing  in  importance  while  phases  of  collective  bargaining  have  an  in- 
creasing importance)  ;  III.  Liquor  traffic  in  Wisconsin,  pages  150-266;  IV. 
The  housing  problem  in  Wisconsin,  pages  267-354;  V.  Wisconsin's  resources, 
industries  and  opportunities,  pages  755-878;  VI.  Manufacturing  returns, 
1904-5,  pages  8t9^1162;  VII.  Factory  and  bakery  inspection,  pages  116.3-1346; 
free  employment  offices,  pages  1347-1360;  chronicle  of  industrial  events,  pages 
1361-1379.     The  report  lists  the  following  co-operative  stores  in  New  York: 
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Name  akd  Location. 


Year 
estab- 
lished. 


Capital 
stock. 


Sales. 


Expenses. 


No.  of 
employees. 


Boonville  Union.  BoonvUle 

Ck)-op.  Store,  Delhi 

Deposit  Co-op.  Co.,  Deposit .  . . 
Mohawk  VaUey  Co-op.  Co.,  Ft 

Plain 

Gran^rs*  Exchange,  Herkimer 
Cornell  University  Co-op.  Store, 

Ithaca 

Jamestown     Co-op.     S.     Co., 

Jamestown 

Leyden  Union,  Leyden 

Grangers'    Mer.    Assn..    Little 

Fafls 

N.  Y.  Ind.  Co-op.  Society,  N. 

Y.  aty 

Poland  Union  Store.  Poland . . . 
Port  Jervis  Co-op.  Assn.,  Port 

Jervis 

Co-op.  Store,  Scottville 

Syracuse  Un.  Co-op.  St.,  Syra- 
cuse  

Leyden  Union,  Talcottville 

Leyden  Exchange,  Talcottville 


1890 


$5,000 


912,255  56 


SI. 000  00 


1804 


4,000 


26,787  66 


1 


1894 
1895 


1892 


4,000  81,102  49 
50,000  00 
2,464    19,211  02 


1902 


6,396  97 
6,500  00 
3,228  97 


25,000  65,676  72 


19.902  03 


1877 


10,000  57,342  90 


1899 


3,000  13,000  00   1,400  00 


Totals. 


$53 ,  464!  $325,276  35|  $38 ,  427  97 


12 
7 


42 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

AUSTfiAUA. 

First   annual   report   of   the  director  of   labor,   state   labor  bureau   of   New 
South  Wales,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906.     Sydney,  1906,  61  pages, 
quarto  (paper  bound). 
The  Commissioners  of  Labor  of  New  South  Wales  have  given  way  to  a 

single  Director  of  Labor,  at  the  head  of  a  bureau,  the  functions  of  which 

remain  the  same  as  those  of  the  former  commission, —  namely  the  placing  of 

unemployed  workmen. 

The  industrial  arbitration  reports  and  records.  New  South  Wales,  Vol.  V,  1906 
(published  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable,  the  attorney-general.) 
Edited  by  G.  C.  Addison,  registrar.  In  live  parts;  pages  422,  Ivi,  xxiii 
(unbound). 

AnsTBiA.  ♦ 

Bericbt  Uber  die  tSltigkeit  des  k.  k.  arbeitsstatistischen  amtes  im  handelsminist- 
erium  wilhrend  des  jahres  1906.  V.  Mataja,  chief.  Vienna,  1907,  29  pages 
(paper  bound). 

Belgium. 
Monographies  industrielles :  Industries  c^ramiques.  Office  du  travail  et  in- 
spection de  rindustrie.  Bruxelles,  1907,  pages  xvi,  242  (paper),  illustrated. 
The  Belgian  Bureau  of  Labor  publishes  the  fourth  volume  in  its  series  of 
monographs  on  the  economic,  technical  and  commercial  phases  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Belgium.  The  present  number  is  concerned  with  the  group  of 
manufactures  included  in  the  term  ceramics. 

Statistique   des   gr&ves   en   Belgique,    1901-6.     Office   du   travail,   Bruxelles, 

1907,  pages  Ix,  247    (paper). 

Four  years  ago  the  Belgian  Bureau  of  Labor  published  a  report  on  indus- 
trial disputes  in  the  period  1806-1900;  in  the  present  volume  the  record  is 
continued  through  the  years  1901-5. 
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Canada. 
Wage  earners  by  occupation:     Bulletin  I  of  the  census  and  statistics  office, 

Ottawa,  1907,  pages  xxviii,  105,  xxx   (paper  cover). 
Seventh   report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  province   of  Ontario  for  the 

year   ending  December,   31,    1906.     John   Armstrong,   secretary.     Toronto, 

1907,  198  pages. 

Contains  reports  and  directory  of  labor  organizations  in  Ontario,  pages 
20-62;  industrial  returns  from  manufacturers,  pages  75-95;  the  labor  laws 
of  Ontario,  pages  151-195;  and  quotations  from  the  labor  reports  of  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  United  States,  etc. 

Gebmany. 

Jahresbericht    Uber    die    Durchfiihrung   des    Kinderschutzgesetzes    im   Jahre, 

1906.  .erstattet  von  den  Grossherzoglich  Hessischeri  Gewerbeinspektionen. 
Herausgegeben  im  auftrage  des  Grossh.  Hesa.  Ministeriums  des  Innem, 
Darmstadt,  1907,  95  pages  (paper  covers). 

Hungary. 

Annuaire  statistique  hongrois,  Xouveau  cours  XIII  (1905).  Par  ordre  de 
M.  le  Miuistre  Royal  Hongrois  du  Commerce,  redigC*  et  public  par  I'Office 
Central  de  Stati.stique  der  Royaunie  de  Hongrie.  Budapest,  1907,  pages 
xxx,  523. 

Reports  of  tlie  inspectors  of  factories  and  imiustries,  1905  (In  the  Magyar 
hmguage).     Budapest,  1906,  pages  Ixviii,  610   (paper). 

Accidents  in  Hungarian  factories,  1900^-5  (In  the  Magyar  language). 
BudaiK'st,   1907,  pages  56    (paper). 

Dwellings  for  agricultural  laborers.  Portfolio  of  design-*,  accompanying  text 
in  the  Magyar  language.    Budapest,  1906. 

These  official  Hungarian  publications  are  forwarded  by  the  new  Mu866 
Social  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Italy. 

Saggio  bibliografico  degli  articoli  contenuti  in  riviste  italine  e  straniere  sulle 
questioni  del  lavoro.  Anno  III,  1906.  Ufficio  del  Lavoro,  Rome,  1907,  57 
pages    (printed  on  one  side  only,  paper  bound). 

The  third  issue  by  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Labor  of  its  current  bibliography 
of  magazine  and  review  articles  on  labor  problems  covers  the  publications  of 
1906.    All  countries  are  included  and  titles  are  quoted  in  the  original  language. 

Netherlands. 

Statistiek  van  de  berechting  der  overtredingen  van  de  Arbeids-  en  Veiligheids- 
wetten  in  1905.      (Bijdragen  tot  de  statistiek  van  Xederland,  I/XXVITI) 
Centraal   Bureau  voor  de   Statistiek,  The   Hague,    1906,   48   pages    (paper 
cover). 
A  statistical  report  respecting  the  judicial  proceedings  for  contravention  of 

the  labor  laws  in  1905. 

Spain. 

K^ladistica  de  la  asociacion  oberera  en  1  de  Novembre  de  1904.  Instituto 
de  Reformas  Sociales,  Madrid,  1907,  pages  288  and  charts   (paper  bound). 

Museos  d6  hygiene  y  securidad  del  trabajo ;  descripcion  de  los  mas  importantes 
de  Europa,  por  Jos6  Marva  y  Mayer,  jefe  de  la  seccion  segunda.     Madrid, 

1907,  87   pages  and  illustrations    (paper). 
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Preparacion  de  las  bases   para  un  proyecto  de  ley  de  casas  para  obreros;, 

casas  baratas.    Madrid,  1907,  459  pages  and  diagrams. 
Informe  acerca  de  la  fabrica  j  de  los  obreros  de  mieres  por  D.  .Tulio  Puyol  y 

Alonso,  secretario  general  del  Instituto.     Madrid,  1907,  41  pages   (paper). 

Four  recent  publications  of  the  Spanish  Bureau  of  Social  Reforma,  corre- 
sponding to  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
contains  statistics  of  Spanish  labor  organizations  in  1904,  the  second  treats 
of  European  museums  of  social  security  and  hygiene,  the  third  is  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  workingmen's  houses,  with  digests  of  the  foreign  legislation, 
bibliographies,  etc.,  and  the  fourth  describes  an  important  mining  and  in- 
dustrial community. 

Sweden. 

Bidrog  till  Sveriges  officiclla  statistik:  Fabriker  och  handtverk.  Konimers- 
kollegii  underdaniga  berattelse  fOr  ar  1905.  Stockholm,  1907,  pages 
xxxil-;|-120,  quarto   (paper  cover). 

The  annual  report  of  the  Swedish  Department  of  Commerce  on  manufactur- 
ing industries  and  hand  trades  for  1905  contains  reports  from  11,949  factories 
employing  280.0<K'5  workmen  and  producing  goods  of  the  value  of  1,676,173,000 
francs  {$'33o,234,000) .  which  is  somewhat  less  tlinn  the  output  of  the  factories 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  same  year. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

I.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  workers,  in  the  first  quarter  (January 

February  and  March):     (a).  Males,     (b).  Females. 
II.  Causes  of  idleness  among  organized  wage  workers  at  the  end  of  March. 

III.  Number  of  labor  unions  and  number  of  members  thereof,  in  New  York  State  and  in 

each  of  the  leading  cities  (April  1,  1907). 

IV.  Building  operations  in  the  principal  cities  (January  1-March  31): 

(a).  New  York  City. 

(b).  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 
V.  Immigratioit  at  the  Port  of  New  York  In  the  first  quarter. 
VI.  Immigration  to  the  United  States,  1898-1004,  according  to  nationality  and  race. 
,  VII.  Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  January,  February  and  March. 
VIII.  Nimiber  of  children's  employment  certificates  issued  by  local  health  authorities  in 
first  and  second  class  cities. 
IX.  licenses  granted  for  manufacturing  in  tenements,  January-March. 
X.  Accidents  reported  by  managers  of  factories  and  quarries,  January-March: 
(a).  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured, 
(b).  Causes  and  results  of  accidents. 
XI.  Fatal  accidents  reported  In  year  ended  September  30,  1900. 
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table  l->ejvlployment  and  earnings  op  organized  wage  workers  in 


INDUSTRIES   OR    GROUPS    OF 
TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


Thebeof 

lOLK. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Number  Employed. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 
days. 


30-59 
days. 


60-79 
days. 


I.  Building,  Stone  Working.  Etc 143,680  43,009 

7,403(  1,362 
96,604|16.510 
39,583,24,1371 


Stone  working. 

Building  and  paving  trades . 

Building  and  street  labor . .  . 


Transportation 65, 1991 

Railways 24,989i 

Navigation 12.295! 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 17,079 

Freight  handling ,  6. 199 

Telegraphs |  4 ,  637 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles '  32,250 

Garments 21 ,  339 

Shirt.s,  collars  and  laun<lry '  1 ,462 

Hats,  caps  and  furs '  3,870 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 2,976i 

Textiles I  2,603 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding* 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture . 


7.  Food  and  Liquors.  .  . 

Food  products. 
Beverages 


i  38, 

32, 
4, 
1, 

24, 

13. 

13, 

6, 

7, 

8, 
9, 

7, 

6, 
1, 

11.  Public  Employment ,     9, 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 13 

13.  Miscellaneous 13 , 

Paper  and  paper  goods |     3 


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 

9.  Tobacco 


887 
630 
350 
907 

443 

133 


6.347| 

251 
4,8541 

219 
1.02.T 


691 

451 

'  "  i39 
52 
49 

800 

585 

64 

1511 

1.930 

942I 


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants .  . 
Retail  trade 


.J7i  4I2| 

,570  220' 

,201 I  192 

,994|  I.18li 

,032'  190, 


685 
005 
680 
I 
250 


72' 

67 


145 


886        213 


Barbering 

Leather  and  leather  goods . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


Grand  ToUI. 


0371 

465 
7371 
,169 
.2611 
679, 
1501 
;576 


29.3  101.034  11, 

18.4  6,015! 
17.1    79,643  10, 
61.0    15,376 

9.7;   53,883 

1.0{   24,068 

7,180' 

16,796 

4,470 

1.368, 


I 


617  43,969 

654  1,696 
475  28,502 
488  12,771 


44,912 

3.66.-. 

39,lf50 

2,097 


39.5 
1.3 

16.5 
0.01 


179 

84 
221 


73! 


4.114  15,225 
314  3.14.^1 
799'  5:i() 
1,017  8.97:{ 
1,984  2.  :■{«•._' 
21;. 


31,4851 

20.888' 
1,462: 
3,7121 
2,884' 
2.539 


111: 

101 


8,443 

5.639 

110 

2.232| 

281 


32.606 

i4.s:n 

4,3r>2 
1.472 
2,701 
2.250 


3.1  37,896 
1.8  31,872 
1.5  4,268 
7.9|   1,756 


7.9    23, 
7.8    10, 

3.0    13 

3.3i     6 
2.7,      ^ 


308  1.896  34,961 

149  1.290  29,924 

60  369  3,7i:> 

90  237  1.32  J 


416 

538! 


13.1! 

0.9, 

1.1 
0 . 3 


1.6      9, 
1.5     13 


383 1 

1 

33 

26 

138, 


3.3 

+O.0I 
0.4 
2.81 
2.1 

20.3 
3.2 
0.3 


,359! 

,350; 
,009 


M4, 

475 

850 
625 

068 

,404  . 

,688 

,2931 

,726' 

,136;. 

,2351. 

541: 

,585 
172 


93 
314 

303 

300 
2 

180 

3 

35 

9 
16 


477 
1,639 

191 

145 
46 

315 

238' 

339 

226 
3 


501     1,119 
241 


354 

9 


73 
2 
6 


32i 
32 
•1 


135 
5 

184 

11 

7 


20.451 
8.665 

13.083 

5.82.-) 
6.2:1s 

3;600 

8,594 

5.236 

1.4U 

612 

6,170 

9,813 

3.02:i 
2 ,  595 
1,001 

1 . 2:iO 
;i2,'> 

1,491 
148 


393,247j55,303i     14.1  333.473|I3,604,62,335|19I.938 
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FIRST  QUARTER  (JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH)  OF  1907:  (a)  MALES. 


80  days 
or  over. 


Days  Employed. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
capita. 


Aggregate 
Earnings. 


Average 
Earnings. 


Number  Who  Earned — 


Per 
day. 


For 

three 

months. 


Less 
than 
$75. 


$75  to 
$140. 


$150 

to 

$224. 


$225 

or 
more. 


8 

731 

509 

124 

98 

,396 

10 

783 

80 
703 

309 


1.536  5,345,956 
333,776 
1.516  4.295.766 
201       716.4141 

34.364'  4,389.354' 

20,525    2.089.719 

5.829        598.851 

6.806    1.311.080! 

51        269.587 

1.153        120.117 

325    2.035.516 

317  1.318.04Q 
109,7621 
2*23,726 
203.961 
180.027 

2.718,989 

2.297,580 
303,530 
117.879 

1.615.684 

698,796 

979,  tia 

461. 71J. 
518.004" 

245.361 

654,674 

1,985   964.943 

1,810    460,411 
175    124,532 

6.836   709.334 

5.993  I. 014.921 

448*  788.613 

259  250.7161 

122  210,514 

I  79.329 

I  86,086 

I  33.903, 

511  115,285 

16'  12.780 


52.9  $19,961,751  98  $3  73 

55.5  1.290,649  21  3  87 
53.9    16.779  998  98l  3  91 

46.6  1.891.103  79  2  64 


81.5 

86.8 
83.4 
78.1 
60.3 
87.8 

64.7 
63.1 
76.1 
60.3 
70.7 
70.9 

71.7 

72.1 
71. t 
67.1 

72 

66.4 

73.3 
72.7 
73.9 

72.1 

74.1 

78.3 
78.7 
76.6 


! 


81.8 

73.8, 
76.  ll 
77.2: 
69.8 
69.7; 
62.71 
72.71 
74.3' 


12.076.054  40 

6.295,645  07 

1.952,932  32 

2,922.201  11 

676.980  83 

228,295  07 

4,855,362  08 
3,248,239  06 
179,945  61 
511,381  03 
439.695  47 
476,100  91 


8,437,202  33  3  10 

7,107.795  59  3  09 

910.134  93  3  00 

419.271  81  3  56 


5.378,395  79 

1.972,457  17 

2,510,272  87 
1.177,098  55 
1.333,174  32 

1,057,372  21 

1.339,821  00 

1.391.932  32 

1,072,798  93 
319.133  39 


78.2   1,863,515  22 


3,193,499  26 

2,075,664  18 

491,569  52 
447.224  55 
202.520  83, 
378.426  30i 
117.326  81. 
413.590  97K 
25,005  20 


2  75 

3  01 
3  26 
2  23 
2  51 

1  90 

2  39 

2  46 

1  64 

2  29 
2  16 
2  64 


3  33 

2  82 

2  56 

2  55 

2  57 

4  31 
2  05 

2  38 

2  33' 
2  56 

2  63 

3  15 

2  63 

1  96 

2  12 

2  55 

4  40 

3  46 
3  59 
1  96, 


$197  57 

214  57 
210  69 

122  99 

224  12 

261  58 
272  00 
173  98 

151  45 
166  88 

154  21 

155  51 

123  08 
137  76 

152  46 
187  62 

222  64 

223  01 
213  25 

238  77 

239  94 
187  35 

187  91 

185  37 
190  21 

310  63 

151  67 

186  21 

183  38 
196  39 

205  50 

257  46 

194  21 

149  28 
164  06 
178  28 
306  42 
216  87 
260  94 
145  38 


6,731 

166 
3.797 
2,768 

463 

98 
126 

99 
141 


1,147 

1,067 

40 

8 

20 

12 

375 

309 

62 

4 

56 

124 

150 

148 
2 

5 

27 
II 

I 

'  108 

8 

88 

5 

6 

10 


32 

32 

3 


26,246 

837 

18.409 

7,000 

6,229 

664 
1.283 
2.681 
1.366 

235 

12.758 

7.878 

1.186 

2.417 

945 

332 

3.288 

2,826 

237 

226 

984 

2,511 

1,115 

684 
431 

383 

3.419 

1,334 

1,045 
289 

1,356 

459 

4,281 
2,470 
864 
290; 
90! 
1311 
321 
115i 


30,383 
3,012 

22.015 
5.356 

27.324 

8.772 
1,531 
13.028 
2.948 
1.045 

14.348 

9,805 

144 

965 

1.816 

1.618 

14,808 

12,474 

2.118 

216 

6,888 

5,320 

9,923 

4,470 
5,463 

1.124 

4.674 

4,720 

3,927 
793 

2,953 

2,101 

3,923 

556 

1,616 

663 

139| 

796 
37 


37,674 

2,000 

35,422 

252 

19,866 

14,534 

4,241 

988 

16 

88 

3.232 

2.138 

92 

322 

103 

577 

19.425 

16.263 
1.851 
1.311 

14.488 

2,573 

2.171 

1.048 
1.123 

.1,892 

714 

1,410 

869 
541 

4,651 

9.836 

2.396 

262 
241 
173 
1.006 
261 
436 
17 


54,716,21,781,953 


67.5  $66, 113,300  81    $3  04|  $205  02 


I 


9.293|  64, 3631128, 489|   120,328 
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TABLE  L— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS  IN 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report-    Num- 
ing.        ber. 


Thereof 
Idlb. 


Number  Empix>ted. 


Per    j  Aggre- 
cent.      gate. 


1-29 
days. 


30-59 
days.  I 


60-79 
days. 


L2.  Transportation. . 

Railways. . 
Telegraphs. 


3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloyes . .  . 
Textiles 


178 

1 
177 

,311 

,501 
757 
390 
573 
00 


I 


4.  Metal«,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 
1 8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants .  . 
Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment. 


13.  Miscellaneous. 


Paper  and  paper  goods 

.Leather  and  leather  goods. 
Cement  and  clay  products. 


404 

,353 

56 

680 
,552 

226 

95, 

131; 

I 

65, 

384 

182 

200 

2 


Grand  Total 12,209        424| 


299 

254 


5 
40 


68 


57 


0.0! 

O.Oi 
0.0 

4.7 
5.6 
0.0 
1.3 
7.0 
0.0 
I 
0.0 
0.0 

5.0 

0.0 

o.o| 

2.2 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


3.5 


32' 

i: 

6 

'...,.,. 

31 

5,858     5 

4.247     3 

659     2 

385 

477i 

90 

6 

712   5,135 

692   3.546 

2  655 

3  ^   382 
15.    462 

00 

29 

29  ....  .. 

1,283     II 

56 

19     10 

10     10 

122'   1,150 

;    56 

640 
2,494, 

181 

60 
121 

65| 

384' 

182 

200. 

2 


11,0221 


303i 


200, 

'206  . 


19, 


,365 


561 
2,189 


8 
8 

173 

52 
121 

184 

182 


2 


9.464 
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FIRST  QUARTER  (JANUARY.  FEBRUARY.  MARCH)  OF  1907;  (b)  FEMALES. 


Days 
Emploted. 


)day8 


Aggregate. 


Per 
capita. 


Aggregate 
Earnings. 


Average 
Earnings. 


Per 
day. 


For 

three 

months. 


Number  Who  Earned — 


Less 
than 
$76. 


$75  to      $150 

to  to 

$149.       $224. 


$225 

or 
more. 


26 

1 
25 

6 

6 


77 


65; 


2.802 

00 

2.712 

399.113 

284,703 

50,310 

24,824 

33,577 

5,600 

1,596 
1,506 

84.223 

4,256 

49.229 

179.946 

13.500 

4.188 
0.312 

5,850 

22.001 

13.840' 

8,000 

152 


87.6 
00.0 
87.5 

68.1 

67.0 
76.4 
64.5 
70.4 
63.2 

55.0 

55.0 

65.6 
76.0 
76.9 
72.2 

74.6 

60.8, 
•77.0' 

90. OJ 

57.3 
76.1 
40.0 
76.0 


$4,780  65    $1   71 

165  00      1  83 

4.615  65,      1  70 


525.183  27, 

375,546  82 

51.808  41 

40.893  53| 

50,098  79j 

6.835  72 

1,159  03 

1.150  03 

138.616  31 

5.350  00 

268.985  56 

375.395  33 

12.782  41 

2.792  00 
.    0,990  41 

9.021  25 

36,369  30 

14,031  95 

21,133  36, 

304  00 


I   32 

1  32 
1  03 
1  65 
1  49 
1  20 

73 
73 

1  65 

1  26 
5  46 

2  09 

95 

67 
1-07 

I   54 

1  65 

1  08, 

2  64 
2  00 


$149  40 

165  00 
148  89 

89  65 

88  43 

78  62 

106  22 

105  03 

75  95 

39  97 

39  97 

108  04 

95  54 

420  29 

150  52 

70  62 

46  53| 
82  571 


I 


138  79 

94  71 

82  04 
105  67 
162  00; 


1,590 

1,423 

40 

0 

44 

65 

28 

28 

152 


20 

138 

60 
78 


II 


11 

4.099 

2.603 

610 

338 

433 

25 

I 

1 

1.039 

56 

2 

1.322 
43 


43 


382 : 

182 
2001 


174    .     762,5151       69.21  $1,377,643  11,   $1   81'  $124  99      1.928      6.9991 

.     I '  I  I  '  ! 


21 

V 

20 

I 

169 

131, 


38, 


51 


47 
652 


960 


41 


591 

500 


.135 
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table  il— causes  of  idleness  among  organized 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

idle. 


Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc .  . . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors. . . 

Food  products. 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 

9.  Tobacco 


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restuarants. . . 
Retail  trade 


1 1.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 
13. 


Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Barbering 

Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  emplo3rment 


Grand  Total . 


4,306 

10 

4.186 

10 

1,877 
534 
289  I 
774 
220 
60 

110 

6 
100 


2,547 
164 

591 

407 
184 

297 

7 

669 

17 
161 


463 
25 


10.691 


143,238 

7.403 

06.262 

39,573 

65.377 
24.990 
12.295 
17,079 
6.199 
4,814 

38.859 
25.840 
2,179 
4.260 
3.549 
3.031 

39.291 

33,034 

4.350 

1,907 

25.796 

12.189 

13.771 

6,570 
7,201 

9,734 

11.583 

7.984 
6.100 
1.884 

9,315 

13.886 

13.064 

3.647 
2.737 
1.369 
1.261 
681 
1,733 
1.676 


53.471 
2.229 

25.702 
25.450 

8.273 
490 
4.883 
1 .  135 
1,764 
1 

4.819 

4,181 

27 

214 

185 

212 

1.641 

1.256 
125 
260 

2.545 

1.583 

975 

738 
237 

1.284 

400 

224 

213 
11 

1,297 

263 

494 

72 
39 
34 
33 
216 
92 
8 


404,027 


77,269 
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Per 
cent 
idle. 

NumberIIdle  on  Account  of — 

lACk  of 
work. 

Lack  of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

Labor 
disputes. 

Disability. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 
not  stated. 

37.3 

30.1 

40.834 

1.345 

19.903 

19.586 

1.762 

69 

80 

1.017 

596 



3.368 
2.953 

i47 

90 
178 

833 

594 

55 

184 

771 

1.130 

848 

710 
138 

1.266 

92 

.84 

I 

606 

i              170 

167 

1 
27 
31 
20 
78 
3 
7 

1.209 

347 

-  796 

66 

25 



25 

96 

75 


3 

18 

86 

64 

2 

UO 

2 



400 

9.151 

435 
2.957 
5,759 

5,844 

"■4.788 

*  'i;656 



5 

5 

200 

:::::::: 
10 

261 

50 

i.38 

73 

1,261 

12 
1,249 

1.141 

1,050 

io 

71 
10 

186 

138 

47 

1 

1,288 

84 

1 
1 

3 

■■;;;;; 

6 

6 

888 

28 

■      821 

39 

560 

367 

9 

116 

67 

1 

207 

96 
27 
57 
21 

479 

419 
17 
43 

476 

119 

119 

27 
92 

'  18 

301 

26 

18 
8 

291 

26 

53 

16 

11 

3 

6 

ie 

1 

104 

62 

56 

33 
6 
2 

15 

7 

7 

29 

18 

ii 

10 

38 
6 

6 

«4 
3 
1 

53 

7 

i 

24 

26.8 
64  3 

24 

12.7 

2.0 
39.7 

26 

21 

6.6 

28.5 
+0.0 

5 

12.4 



16.2 

1.2 

6.0 

5.2 

7.0 

4.2 

3.8 

2.9 

13.6 

9  9 

23 

18 

4 
1 

13.0 

7.1 

11.2 

10 

3.3 
13.2 

1 

3.5 

2.8 
3.5 
0.6 

13.9 

2 

10 

8 
2 

1.9 

3.8 

4 

2.0 

1.4 

2  5 

2  6 

31.7 

5.3 

0.5 



19.1 

52.031 

1.819 

15,471 

3,970 

3.563 

315 

100 
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TABLE  III.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OP  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


1 .  Buiidinc,  Stooe  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades . . . 
Building  and  street  labor 

2 .  Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. . . . 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . .  . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4 .  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9 .  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

RetaU  trade 

1 1 .  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

.A    ,    Paper  and  paper  goods 

.  ^.  .  Barbering. . ./ 

Lm  Leather  and  leather  goods 

[   li^  Glass  and  glassware 

a.  Cement  and  'clay '  products 

f  Other  distinct  trades 

,    LJ  Mixed  employment 

Grand  Total.? 


New  York  State. 


Org. 


732 

49 

617 

66 

366 

223 
26 
61 
40 
16 

172 

87 
13 
22 
18 
32 

297 

244 
42 
11 

116 

90 

121 

67 
54 

60 

65 

89 

.   53 
36  I 

121 

72 

158 

I  38 
.54 

10 
I  19 

12 

117 

8 


Men. 


147,444 

7,413 

100,448 

39.583 

67,075 

25,523 

12,584 

17,853 

6,419 

4,696 

32,638 

21,345 
1,502 
3,870 
2,977 
2.944 

38,975 

32,684 

4,384 

1,907 

24,522 

12,138 

13,786 

6,585 
7,201 

11.431 

9,186 

8,279 
6,412 
1,867 

9,547 

13.893 

13,289 

t 3,482 

i.  2.898 

1,169 

A1.264 

"     679 

2,196 

1,601 


Women. 


Total 
number  of 
members. 


179 

1 


178 

6.331 

4.501 

777 

390 

573 

90 

439 

404 
35 


1,354 
56 


65 


147,444 

7,413 

100,448 

39,583 

67.254 

25,524 

12.584 

17,853 

6,419 

4,874 

38,969 

20,846 
2,279 
4,260 
3,550 
3,034 

39,414 

33,088 
4,419 
1.907 

25,87<L 

12.194 

13.786 

6,585  i 
7.201 

12.281 

11,747 

8,575 
6,507 
2,068 

9,612 

13.893 

13,673 

3,664 
2,898 
1.369 
1,264 
681 
2,196 
1.601 


New  York 


Org. 


225 

12 

178 

35 

77 

26 

5 

27 

15 

4 

82 

46 

5 

16 

9 

6 

81 

51 

21 

9 

36 


33 

25 
8 

13 

14 

18 

10 
8 

29 

27 

26 


Members. 


2.459    402.203  |   12,515  i     414.718    I     705 


108.876 

6.273 

67.879 

35.724 

31,269 

4.520 
6,128 
14.673 
3,674 
2.274 

29,963 

21,48r> 
1,890 
3.796 
1.523 
1.269 

16.853 

11.532 

3,484 

1,837 

21.348 

9.305 

9,013 

4,546 
4,467 

8.482 

7,583 

4,522 

3,702 
820 

7,709 

10,318 

4.188 


583 
947 
757 
26A 
1,603 
30 


269.429 
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IN  THB  STATE  AND  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  MARCH  31.  1907 

City. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

Albany. 

Schenectady. 

Troy. 

Thereof 
women. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

43 

3 

40 

5.385 

248 

5.137 

30 

1 

16 

3 

16 

11 

5.212 

98 

2,919 

2,195 

2.348 
1.807 

18 

1 

14 

3 

13 

12 

2.260 

68 

2,073 

119 

1,172 

1,147 

14 
2 

11 
1 

21 

12 
2 

4 
1 
2 

3 

2 

1 

1,496^ 

105 

1,241 

150 

2,679 

1,607 
145 
525 
250 
152  < 

111 

74 
37 

9 

1,107 

9 

912 

8 

1 

3 
3 

1,004 
103 

220 

220 

8 

1 

10 

5 

854 
58 

133 

53 

32 
6 

7 
7 
1 

9 

6 

13.671 

4,056 
5.407 

648 
1,550 

110 

1,355 
1,222 

1,079 

559 

3 

376 

3 
2 

478 

42 

133 

2 

4 

2 

165 

1.452 
102 

1 

8 

1 

25 

1.370 

1.131 
65 

f. 

3.163 

2.071 
600 

1 

45 

45 

1 

1 

115 

115 

292 

1 
2 

7 
126 

180 

2 

1,350 

2 

174 

20 

35 

36' 

19 

17 
2 

3,291 

3.114 
177 

9 
2 

2.047 

1,854 
193 

8 

7 

1 

810 

710 
100 

12 

10 
2 

890 

26 

25 

1 

7.419 

7.397 
22 

9 

2 

1.081 

1,011 
70 

1.163 
50 

11 
8 

10 

4 
6 

3 

7 
2 
5 

3 

6 

7 

1,193 

550 

1,288 
350 
938 

515 

506 

655 

481 
174 

451 

1,780 

3,177 

9 
7 

5 

3 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

697 

604 

454 
138 
316 

489 

300 

290 

290 

6 
6 

6 

2 

4 

2 
3 

6 

2 

4 

2 
2 

1 

346 

192 

478 
252 
226 

272 

457 

4,483 

281 
202 

131 

188 
178 

6 

4 

7 
2 
5 

3 

3 

3 

1 
2 

4 

3 

802 
178 

422 

107 
315 

218 

360 

JL310 

181 
129 

216 

108 

146 

1 

2 
2 

71 
105 

96 

96 

1 
1 

5 

2 
3 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

137 
80 

342 

155 
187 

655 
3.381 

130 

60 
70 

2 

1 

i 

2 
1 

130 
71 

340 

200 
140 

65 

8 

100 

202 
360 

183 

110 
73 

10 
200 

-   3 

2 

4 
1 

239 
560 

203 

10 
131 

66 
42 

194 

94 

200 

1 

493 

i 

178 

i 

146 

1 

100 

100 

1 

1 
3 

1 

80 

102 

102 

1,400 

2 



62 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'.'..'..', 

1 

.'.  '  i 

1 

1 

7.819 

180 

31.817 

87 

14.895 

84 

8,337 

84 

7.936 

54 

9,777 

48 

4.793 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(a)    Buildings  AutliorizMl  in  New  York  City  In  Janiuu-y,  Fel>ra«ry  and  Marcli.  1906  and  1907. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 

Number  of 

Buildings — 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907, 

commenced. 

1906.     1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

New  Buildxnqs: 
Bronx 

556 
1.655 
474 
873 
^40 

464 
2,239 
218 
900 
127 

97.006,685 

11.426,642 

34.358.800 

3,767,206 

530.108 

$5,139,600 

15.595.649 

15,783,310 

3,738,980 

398.578 

339        240 
1,457  ,1.539 
354         100 
873  1     320 
149  ;       96 

376 
924 
340 
978 
95 

389 

Brookl3ni 

2.181 

Manhattan 

383 

Queens , 

544 

~    Richmond 

145 

Total 

3,698 

3.948 

957,089,441   1(40.656,117 

3,172  12,295 

2,713 

3.642 

Alterations: 

Bronx .    . 

178 
880 
954 
264 
104 

130 
1.782 
918 
218 
120 

9299,150           S215.635 

154         108 
804    1.350 
670        587 
264         107 
89           93 

143 
393 
773 
333 
61 

108 

Brooklyn 

1.072.590 

5,957,679 

260,555 

62.499 

1.718,824 

5,868.751 

673.947 

80,083 

1.711 

Manhattan 

597 

Queens 

343 

Richmond 

87 

Total 

2,380 

3.168 

$7,652,473   ;   $8,557,240 

1,081     2,245 

1,703 

2.846 

Total  of   New   Build- 
ings     AND      Altera- 
tions: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

734 
2,535 
1,428 
1,137 

244 

594 
4,0;?1 
1,136 
1,118 

247 

$7,305,835  ,   $5,355,235 

12,499,232       17,314,473 

40,316.479      21,652,061 

4,027,761    1      4.412.927 

i 

493        348 
2.261    2,889 
1,024        687 
1.137        427 

238        189 

519 
1,317 
1.113 
1.311 

156 

497 

3,892 
980 
887 

Richmond 

592.607 
$64,741,914 

478,661 

232 

Total 

6,078 

7,116 

$49,213-357 

5,153    4,540 

1 

4,416 

6.488 

' 

! 

• 

Number  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  in  tiie  Forecoing 

Table. 


BOROUGH 

Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.        1        1907. 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx .       

119 
451 
293 
102 

53 

490 

43 

91 

$4,611,000 

4,546,600 

17,483,500 

563.000 

$1,827,000 

Brooklyn            

5,878,000 

5,111,000 

Queens 

691.400 

Total 

965 

677 

$27,204,100 

$13,507,400 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

38 

98 

596 

15 

21 
121 
548 

14 

1 

$33,750 

68,380 

1.180,230 

3.227 

$20,225 

Brooklyn 

124,250 

Manhattan            

1,173,174 

Queens   • 

5.825 

Kichmond        . 

250 

Total 

747 

705 

$1,285,587 

$1,323,724 

Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 
Bronx 

157 
549 
889 
117 

74 

611 

591 

105 

1 

$4,644,750 

4.614,980 

18,663,730 

566,227 

$1,847,225 

Brooklyn 

6.002.250 

Manhattan     

6.284.174 

Queens       

697.225 

250 

Total... 

1,712  I      1,382 

$28,489,687      $14,831,124 

1           i 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OP  BUILDINO  OPERATIONS— < Continued). 
(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

ADDITIONS  AND 
NEW  BUILDINGS.  REPAIRS.  ALL  BtTILDINOS. 


CITY  AND  PERIOD. 

No. 

Est.  Cost. 

No. 

Est.  Cost. 

No. 

Est.  Cost. 

Btttfalo. 

January 

.      112 

$363-.  540 

41 

$54,460 

153 

$418,000 

February 

77 

275.725 

55 

105.975 

132 

381,700 

March. 

.      102 

784.585 

144 

95.415 

246 

880,000 

1907. 

January-March 

.     291 

ni.  423, 850 

240 

$255,850 

531 

K$l,679.700 

1906. 

.     344 

♦1,104,785 

213 

245,180 

557 

*1, 349. 965 

1905. 

.      275 

963.768 

171 

181,118 

446 

1.144.886 

1904. 

.      247 

908.939 

161 

243.719 

408 

1,152.658 

1903. 

.     205 

523.463 

117 

104.365 

322 

627.828 

1902. 

.      284 

720,953 

141 

123,461 

425 

844,414 

1901. 

.      182 

735.795 

112 

350,975 

294 

1.086.770 

1900. 

.      115 

585,530 

104 

109.343 

219 

694.873 

R0CH£8TEB. 

January 

.       45 

S187.085 

25 

$37,810 

70 

$224,895 

February 

.       35 

185,500 

24 

16.975 

59 

202.475 

March 

1907. 

.      130 

1,130.315 

63 

59.525 

193 

1.189.840 

January-March 

.     210  **S1,602.900 

112 

$114,310 

322 

•♦$1,617,210 

1906. 

.     223 

tl. 181,653 

79 

106.271 

302 

tl. 287. 924 

1905. 

.     247 

t844.949 

66 

47,578 

313 

.     t892.527 

1904. 

66 

433,280 

47 

28.665 

113 

461,945 

1903. 

.     136 

320.812 

55 

42,401 

191 

363.213 

1902. 

.     112 

304.574 

36 

22.166 

148 

326.740 

1901. 

89 

185.450 

53 

78.704 

142 

264,154 

1900. 

81 

204,550 

29 

16,425 

110 

220,975 

Stracxtsb. 

January 

28 

ttS342,695 

19 

$41,450 

47 

tt$384,145 

February 

36 

154.500 

24 

31.910 

60 

186,410 

MaidL 

66 

197,160 

38 

48,855 

94 

246,005 

1907. 

January-March 

.      120 

$694,345 

81 

$122,215 

201 

$816.56 

1906. 

89 

826.685 

77 

72,160 

166 

398.845 

1905. 

72 

192.700 

49 

40,775 

121 

233,475 

1904. 

35 

§1,075.722 

44 

38.600 

79 

(1.114.322 

1903. 

36 

286,525 

60 

96.690 

96 

383.215 

1902. 

65 

182.505 

51 

110,435 

116 

292.904 

1901. 

66 

206.757 

54 

28,010 

120 

234.767 

1900. 

94 

182,747 

46 

34.964 

140 

217,711 

Trot. 

January 

3 

$6,000 

6 

$4,705 

9 

$10,705 

February 

6 

{(96,150 

12 

25.915 

18 

((122.065 

March 

1907. 

3 

9.200 

12 

10.300 

15 

19,500 

January-March 

12 

$111,350 

30 

$40,920 

42 

$152,270 

1906. 

15 

58.000 

23 

23.715 

38 

81.715 

^Including  one  store  and  office  building  costing  $150,000. 

t  Including  a  department  store  costing  $400,000. 

X  Including  an  office  and  factory  building  to  cost  $107,131. 

I  Including  a  county  court  house  to  cost  $900,000. 

1 1ncluding  a  brick  car  house  to  cost  $100,000,  and  a  fireproof  warehouse  costing  $240,000. 
**  Including  a  fireproof  hotel  costing  $730,000. 
tt  Including  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bulldhig  oosthig  $264,000.  ^  i 

i  Including  a  Maternity  Home  to  cost  $80,000.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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TABLE  v.— IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 


•DA/T   r\x>    t>-n'r\i>T  17 

Sex. 

Total 
admitted. 

AOB. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  14 
years. 

14  to  44 

years. 

1 

African  (black) 

61 

325 

885 

3,900 

1 

7.688 

83 

1.630 

1,752 

4 

3.622 

972 

856 

9.294 

4,814 

11.528 

1 ,  583 

48 
119 
415 
110 

■  1,098 

19 

38 

689 

"i,'379 
273 
559 

4,462 
134 

8,398 
742 

109 

444 

1.300 

4.010 

1 

8,786 

102 

1.668 

2.441 

4 

5.001 

1,245 

1,415 

13.756 

4.948 

19.926 

.  2.325 

10.277 

48,138 

34 

7 

53 

125 

32 

'    "203 

2 

10 

489 

1 

498 

32 

133 

1,499 

90 

4,585 

142 

483 

3.388 

2 

08 

2 

Armenian 

371 

3 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1    135 

4 
5 

Bulgarian,  Servian.  Montenegrin 

Chinese 

3,902 
1 

6 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

8,422 

7 

Cuban 

0.") 

8 
9 
10 

Dalmatian.  Bosnian,  Herzegovinian.. . 
Dutch  and  Flemish 

1.624 
1.815 

East  Indian 

3 

11 
12 

English 

Finnish 

4.180 
1, 195 

13 

French          

1.200 

14 

German 

11.608 

15 

Greek ,                  

.  4.834 

16 

Hebrew 

14.240 

17 
18 
19 
20 

Irish 

2.100 

Italian  (North) 

8,795           1,482 
41.049   1        7.080 

9,489 

Italian  (South)     

43  269 

Japanese 

30 

4 

'"622 
2.998 

1 

"4,'979 

119 

260 

154 

909 

1,065 

512 

2.510 

87 

13 

52 

9 

95 

7 

12 

32 

21 

Korean       . .          

22 

Lithuanian 

2,061 

13,899 

9 

2,683 

16.897 

10 

*2i;996 

509 

4.522 

2.250 

4.656 

4.858 

2,017 

•     9,995 

854 

77 

191 

854 

305 

35 

246 

113 
766 

889 
77 
39 

200 

210 

555 

32 

6 

23 

6 

39 

6 

2,512 

23 

Magyar 

15,705 

24 

Mexican 

9 

25 

Pacific  Islander     

26 

Polish 

i7.6ii 

390 

4,262 

2.096 

3,747 

3,793 

1,505 

7.486 

767 

64 

139 

345 

210 

28 

234 

20,6SS 

408 

27 

Portugese 

28 

Roumanian 

4,349 

29 

Russian 

2,159 

30 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

4,503 

31 

Scandinavian               

4,558 

32 

Scotch 

1,701 

33 

Slovak 

9,221 

34 

Spanish 

799 

35 

SDanish-American    

62 

36 

Syrian 

159 

37 

Turkish 

344 

38 

Welsh 

245 

39 

Wf>^  Indian  (excf^^  Oub&n). 

33 

40 

Other  DeoDles\  . . .". '. 

237 

Grand  total 

41 

156,917 

41.462 

198.379 

14.846 

177.395 

Alabama 2 

Alaska 

♦Thenu 

563      Indiana 

10       Indian  Territon 

mber  of  im 
f [ 

imigrants  d 

estineil  to 

.       2.045 

36 

Arizona 2 

Arkansas 

559       Iowa 
39       Kan. 
91       Kent 

jas ."..'!!! ! 

975 
443 

CaUfc 
Color 
Conn 
Dela^ 
Distii 
Floric 
Georg. 

>mia 6,S 

.uckv 

114 

ado l.a 

48       Louisiana 

200 

ecticut 6,1 

<rare 3 

ct  of  Columbia 2 

35       Main 
03       Marj 
77       Mass 
69       Mich 
92        Minn 
13       Missi 
24       Misst 
48       Mont 

e 

228 

^land 

achusetts . 

igan 

psota 

1.034 
7.344 

la 1 

ritL 

.        3,705 
1,942 

Hawaii 

ssippi.  .  .  . 

77 

Idaho 3 

)url 

3,157 

Illinois 16.9 

ana 

429 
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NEW  YORK,  QUARTER  ENDED  MAR[CH  31,  1907.* 
Natnralization,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


Illiteracy, 
14  years  and  over. 


45  and 
over. 


Can  read    Can  neither 
but  cannot    read  nor 
write.      I      write. 


Have  been  I 
in  the      I      Total 
United     {  debarred. 
States 
before. 


First  Quarter,  1906. 


Males. 


Femalies. 


Total. 


4 

1 

20 

40 

6 

76 

14 

"iei 

i9 

5 

2 

34 

3 

137 

2 

"323 

2 

18 

5 

82 

1 

559 

20 

24 

1.101 

39 

83 

1 

305 

2 

1,481 

5 

"'*58 

99 

426 

10 

1 



••: 

413 

24 

134 

48 

84 

100 

106 

219. 

23 

10 

9 

4 

21 

2 

3 


494 
1 
9 

14 
22 

4 

1 

27 

2 


1 

101 

16 

2,209 

'  '2,' 763 

"■■966 
79 

27 

1 

26 

716 

1,471 

4,594 

25 

816 

25,180 

1 

"i,'466 
1.767 


8,168 
309 
1,787 
1,192 
2.551 

8  i 

8  I 
1.527 
184 

1  ' 

88 

266 

1 

1 

69 


22 
16 
23 
66 


8 
30 


387 
53 
21 

114 


54 


951 

72 

196 

596 

98 

206 

226 

647 

3,301 

12 


15 
1 
10 
79 
50 

116 
13 
39 

257 


32 

818 

2 


22 
62 


609 

44 

85 

34 

250 

351 

323 

999 

90 

22 

12 

4 

35 

14 

2 


98 
4 
15 
12 
34 
10 
9 
27 
27 


14 
8 


66 
•   234 

861 

3.023 

5 

7.426 

95 

1.113 

1.679 

9 

3.310 

989 

955 

10.165 

3.365 

18,372 

1,593 

9.240 

46,948 

14 

1 

1,097 

11.984 

2 

is  ,'676 

1,010 

3.134 

636 

3.835 

4,677 

1,337 

8,212 

549 

79 

166 

107 

262 

39 

140  t 


44 

66 

456 

109 


1,054 
40 
37 
629 
2  . 
1,305 
325 
632 
4.926  , 
92  I 
14,569  ' 
793 
1.431  I 
7.694 
1 


402 

2,891 

4 


4.302 

492 

184 

97 

1,016 

1.341 

418 

2,405 

58 

21 

71 

3 

59 

23 

3 


110 

300 

1,317 

3,132 

5 

8.480 

135 

1,160 

2.308 

11 

4.615 

1.314 

1,487 

15,091 

3.457 

32,941 

2.386 

10,671 

54,642 

15 

1 

1.499 

14,875 

6 

'i7,"372 

1.502 

3.318 

733 

.4,851 

5,918 

1.755 

10,617 

607 

100 

237 

110 

321 

62 

14a 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

,  10 
11 
12 

I   13 

'   15 

16 

17 

.   18 

19 

20 

♦  21 

'  22 

,  23 

I  24 

I  25 

I  26 

27 

!  28 

I  29 

30 

'  31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


6,138 


809 


68.313 


10,733 


1.034 


159,699 


47,895  I  207.594  >  41 


•ach  state  or  territory  is  shown  below: 

Nebraska 871 

Nevada 383 

New  Hamp.shire 454 

New  Jersey 13.918 

New  Mexico 135 

New  York 65.917 

North  Carolina 50 

North  Dakota 403 

Ohio 12,401 

Oklahoma 18 

Oregon 585 

Pennsylvania 41 ,361 

Philippine  Islands 2 

Porto  Rico 17 


Rhode  Island 902 

South  Carolina 82 

South  Dakota .  .  . '. 371 

Tennessee 59 

Texas 167 

Utah 546 

Vermont 391 

Virginia 376 

Waahinffton 1,111 

West  Virginia 2, 170 

Wisconsin 2,965 

Wj'oming 224 

Grand*total 198 .  379 
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TABLE  VL-~IMMIORATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATE 

PtibUcations  of  (he  American  Stalteiu 


RACE. 


Total 
(6  years). 


Count 


1 


QQ 


Gennan 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

Scandinavian  (Danes,  Norweglans,Swedes) 

En^rlish 

Wdsh 

Scotch 

Irish 

French 

Italian 

Portu|niese 

Spanish 

Spanish-American,  Mexican,  Cuban,  West 
Indian 

Greek 

Roumanian 

Lithuanian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Slovak 

Polish 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  MonteneCTln,  Sloven- 
ian. Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Bosnian  . . . 

Russian,  Ruthenian,  Russniak 

Armenian 

Hebrew 

Syrian 

finnlsh 

Magyar 

Turkish ,. 

East  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Corean, 
Pacific  Islander 

Negro.  African 

Not  specified 

Totals 


289.438 
26,306 

292,634 

5120,035 

6,653 

25,642 

199.799 
31.254 

928,308 
30,593 
13,222 

25.777 
47.203 
12.392 
64.825 
36.444 
173.725 
338,741 

147.932 

49.272 

8.172 

396.404 

24.889 

71.597 

•dl07.405 

2.444 

t87,661 

7.112 
985 


151,088 

30 

196 

20 


081.785 

12 

3 

13 


1 

2 

256 

13 


4 

2 

24 

9.669 

4 
8 

1 
9 

10,520 
1,716 

36.208 


16cl73.471 
18.214    154.921 


2.342 


141.298 
36.393 

6 
92,815 

3 


24  * 107, 316 
1       6 


19 


3.566.864    172.4041   845.884 

I  I 


11,677 

28 

9 

7 


172  67 

9,63516,120 


2 
1.953 
2.246 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 


1 

3.981 

5 


283.8 


16 


10 


48 


41 


16.029  13.879 


67 

"i 


16,311    284.3; 


*  Including  800  (784.  3.  13)  Hungarian. 

t  Including  469  East  Indian,  13,490  Chinese.  70,750  Japanese,  2.639  Corean,  913  Pacific  Islanders. 

115  East  Indian.  3  Pacific  Islanders. 

$  Including  450  East  Indian.  13.489  Chinese.  70.149  Japanese,  2.639  Corean,  910  Pacific  Islanders. 
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1  898-ISNM,  ACCORDINO  TO  NATIONALITY  AND  RACE. 
A»9oeiatioh,  December,  1900. 


OF  Obioin. 


214 

29 

51 

107,7121 

6.634 

25,229 

199,320| 

61 

62. 

16 

51 

180 
9 

1 
8 
2 
1 
31 


103 
16 


16 


1 

1 

24,240 

89 


35 


6 
15 
1,709 
28 
6 
3 
2 


28 
1 
1 

18 


53 
915,634 

1 
21 

3 
7 

1 


t 
II 
P 

I 


30,382 
3 


22 


8,101 

135 
14 


45.453 
1 


1.043 


3 

9s 


2' 
tl8  Jap.  1'. 


I 
59 
22' 


6 
34 


29 


Chill.  1 
1,373! 


/:i4 1.479  24.684  915.843  31,792  8.383 


45 


24 
1,685 

1 

1 

2 

34 


47 


5W 


11 


4 

7 

1 

25 

2 

1,537 

104 


83 
6 


35,950 


24  4.471  1-.933 

16 3 

1 


14 


5 

I 


II 


a 


42.530 

18 

8,065 

21 


12 

63,042 

163 

176 

165.476 


917 

409 

397 

12,169 

17 

381 

468 

613 

549 

187 

4,973 

25,372 

134 

16 


54  61 

12,7231  109 

4      533             18  7,577 

59,      520  262.026,  679 

41      1641 1  24.627 

..   I   71.236  70 

2I I          *14  *21 

6  1.808               2  519 


25 


I  East 
Ind. 


135 


887,637 

5.662 
652 


RACE. 


Gennan. 

Dutch. 

Scandinavian. 

English. 

Welsh. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

French. 

Italian. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

Spanish-American 

Greek. 

Roumanian. 

Lithuanian. 

Bohemian. 

Slovak. 

Polish. 

Southern  Slavic. 

Russian. 

Armenian. 

Hebrew. 

Syrian. 

Finnish. 

Magyar. 

Turkish. 

Other  races. 

Negro. 

Not  specified. 


(^45.551    A38,813  4.754  6.812  625, 607|€l74. 281     Totals. 


a  So  in  original;  apparently  should  be  81,485. 

I  In  original  erroneously  printed  120,135. 

c  »o  in  original,  instead  of  173.421. 

</  So  in  original;  the  items  across  total  107.408. 

«  So  in  original:  the  items,  however,  foot  174.284. 

/  In  original.  341,279. 

a  In  original,  455,551. 

A  In  original,  38,831. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Table  VII. — Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

First  Quarter,  1907. 


Regular  inspections: 
Factories  In  separate  buildings . 

Tenant  factories 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Mines  or  quarries 

Tenant  factory  buildings 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed). . 


Jan. 

792 

2,439 

215 

171 


Feb. 

653 

2,351 

155 

167 


Mar. 

687 

2.714 

168 

195 


FlRAT 

>  Quarter. 
Total.      1906. 


2,0321 

7,604/ 

538 

633 


Total. 


Special    in.spections    (factories,    laundries, 
bakeries) 

Investigations: 
;iaer 


25 
493 

25 
733 

34 
604 

84 
1,830 

4,135 

3,984 

4,402 

12,521 



97 

71 

159 

327 

Accidents. 

Applications  for  license 

Complaints 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments). 
On  special  order* 


Total : ... 

Observations — Tenement    buildings    (unli- 
censed)  

Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (flOO) 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (§  96) 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§  114) 

Unsafe  machinery  (§  81) 

Scaffolding  (§   19) 


3.454 


690 


2,868 
489 


4,016 


640 


10,338 
1,719 


27 
20 


17 
19 

4 


16 

46 

9 


59 
85 
13 


Total. 


Prosecutions  befun . 
Days  or  parts  of  da^ 
Days  consumed  by  I 
Days  absent  by  leave  or  vacation. 


Days  or  parts  of  days  on  court  work . 
Days  consumed  by  illness  or  travel . 


47 

16 

41 

132^ 

22 


40 

~16 
34 
59i 
32^ 


70 

"l8 
791 
74| 
17 


167 

"49 
154 
266i 


54f 
!664 
7lf 


10,489 
1.159 


11.648 


. .^  .  . . 

34 

410 

330 

322 

1.062 

1,307 

71 

•      75 

83 

229 

110 

2,950 

2.175 

3,361 

8,486 

2,267 

23 

288 

250 

,561 

* 

3.718 


46 


46 


Table  VIII. — Number  of  Children's  Employment  Certificates  Issued  by  Boards  of  Health  in 
First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 


CiTT. 

New  York  Hty: 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough 

Manhattan  Borough 

Queens  Borough 

.  Richmond  Borough 

Total— New  York  City. 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Schenectady 


Fisi 

8T  Quarter,  1907 

F1R8T 
Quarter, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Total. 

1906. 

131 

180 

134 

445 

373 

138 

121 

78 

337 

310 

-      776 

1,105 

818 

2,699 

2,638 

39 

64 

63 

15Q 

102 

10 

15 

7 

32 

37 

1,094 

1.475 

1.100 

t3,669 

♦3,460 

80 

65 

73 

218 

153 

46 

67 

43 

155 

206 

38 

51 

54 

143 

183 

29 

11 

13 

53 

23 

17 

9 

8 

34 

63 

40 

15 

18 

73 

84 

5 
12 

4 
10 

9 
44 

19 

22 

38 

♦No  record,        ♦♦Licensed  and  unlicensed  apartments  inspected — 97. 
tlndudes  "mercantile"  as  well  as  "manufacturing"  certificates. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  [INSPECTION. 
Table  IX. — Licenses  for  Tenement  Mantifacturei. 

FlBST  QUABTKR,  1907. 


New  Remain- 
York  der  of 
City.  State. 

Applications  pending  December  31,  1003 92     

Applications  recdved 642  8 

Total 784  8 


(1)  Applications  for  dwellings  with- ' 
out  dear  record  from  local 
health  or  tenement-house  au- 
thorities and  therefore 

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with 
clear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  Inspector 
and 

(3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings ' 
investigated    by    factory    in- 
spector and 

Applications  refusedf  in  class  I'with ' 
subsequent  report  of  compliance 
with  orders  of  health  of  tenement 
house  authorities,  investigated  by 
factory  inspector  and 

Applications  refusedf  in  classes  2  or 
3,  subsequently  re-investigated 
and 


refused 


granted 
refused 
standing* 

granted 
refused 
standing* 

granted 
refused 


granted 
refused 


Total  applications  granted 

Total  applications  refused  (net^). 

Total  applications  standing* 

Applications  cancelled  by  applicants. . . . 

Applications  duplicated 

Applications  pending  Mar.  31,  1907 


37 


486 
98 
23 

11 
6 
1 

86 
29 


139 
97 


Licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  applicants, 
licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions . . 


722 
84— 
24  . 
32  . 
1  . 
60     . 

7 
1 


Net  increase  in  outstanding  licenses 714 

Licenses  outstanding  December  31,  1906 5,750 


Total. 


92 
650 


742 


37 


Total 
Oct.  1, 
1904  to 
Mar.  31.^ 
1907. 

8.849 

8,849 


1,775 


491 

4,270 

98 

1.468 

23 

218 

14 

648 

6 

173 

1 

3 

86 

852 

29 

383 

139 

1,283 

97 

829 

730 

7,053 

84— 

1,281 

24 

221 

32 

228 

1 

27 

60 

60 

7 
454 


Licenses  outstanding  March  31,  1907. 


6,464 


461 


8 

1 

721 
6.204 

6.925 


123 
5 


6.925 


*These  are  cases  in  which  investigation  showed  no  work  being  done  or  likely  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  investi- 
gation* 

fin  present  or  previous  quarters. 

tThe  number  of  buildings  held  to  be  below  the  requirements  for  licensing  was  1 ,  365  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  As  the  result  of  re-applications  and  re-inspections  during  the 
quarter,  the  number  of  rejected  applications  was  reduced  to  1,281. 
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^TABLB  X.— ACCIDENTS  IN  I'ACTORIBS  AND  QUARRIES,  JANUARY-MARCH,  1907. 
Ca)  Age  and  Sex  of  Perioiis  injured. 


CAUBE. 
[n.  e.  8.»Not  elsewhere  spedfled.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

16-18 
years. 

18 
years 

Age 

not 

stated. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Fern. 

MxcBAincAL  Power. 
Tiftiisnlflslon  of  power: 
Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels) 
Air  fanfl.  fftpam  Dumos.  etc 

40 
6 
90 
21 
19 
92 

67 
46 

288 
60 

156 
12 
56 
13 
5 
31 

6 
61 
26 
28 

3 
7 
17 
18 
42 
15 
9 
26 

152 
104 
14 
32 
36 
21 
30 
90 

28 

32 

24 
10 
93 

1 
2 

i* 
'"2 

"i* 

1 

••2 
2 

40 

6 

100 

22 

22 

104 

87 
46 

292 
53 

167 
13 
58 
13 
5 
36 

5 
63 
40 
42 

4 
9 
22 
20 
51 
17 
13 
30 

188 
112 
19 
37 
36 
22 
31 
106 

34 

36 

25 

12 

111 

39 
6 
93 
19 
21 
104 

84 
46 

291 
53 

167 
13 
58 
13 
5 
36 

5 
63 
26 
35 

4 

9 

5 

10 

41 

8 

7 

27 

151 
111 
19 
37 
36 
22 
31 
102 

34 

36 

24 

U 

100 

1 

Gearing 

2 

8 

1 

2 

10 

15 

7 

Set  screws. . 

3 

Shafting 

1 
2 

4 

1 

Belts  and  pulleys. .........   ....... 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery  and 
apparatus: 
Elevators  and  lifts 

3 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  oonveymg  apparatus, 

n.  e.  s 

4 
2 

0 

1 
2 

1 

TiOcomotives  and  trains. 

Wood  working  machines: 
Saws 

Planers 

Jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Other  wood  working  machines 

6 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 
Barkers 

Calendars,  etc     

1 
13 
10 

1 
2 
5 
2 
6 
2 
2 
4 

35 
7 
5 

4 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying. 
Printing  presses 

1 
2 

14 
7 

Picking  machines 

Hftrding  machln«>fl ................. 

Rpinning  machines 

17 

Looms.  T 

10 

Formers,  knitting  machines 

2 

10 

Sewing  machines^  etc 

Q 

Laundry  machines 

2 

6 

Leather  working  machinery 

3 

Metal  working  machinery: 
Stamping  machines 

1 
1 

37 

RcTf^W  Tnachin^-S. , 

1 

Lathes 

1 

Shears 

1 

15 

4 

3 

1 

Rollers 

Other 

1 
1 
1 

4 

PoUahlng  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  etc 

Struck   by    fragments   of   polishing 
wheels 

Other 

1 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  etc 

1 

Machinery  not  elsewhere  spedfled 

1 

15 

11 

Total 

24 

197 

1,915 

13 

2.149 

2.002 

147 

Heat  and  Electricitt. 
Exnlosives  foowder.  dvnamite.  etc.). . . 

10 
11 
24 

53 
31 
14 
87 

18. 

60 

72 

i 

10  ' 
12  , 
24 

63 
31 
14 
89 

19! 

10 
11 
24 

53 
30 
14 
89 

19 
60 
80 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases 

1 

1 

ExDlosion  of  boHers  and  steam  Dines      1 

Other   injuries    from   steam   and   hot 
liquids 

1 

Explosion  of  molten  metal 

Other  aoddents  from  molten  metal .... 

1 
1 

etc.) 

Electr  city 

;        60 

1               81 

Fire  and  neat,  n.  e.  s 

1 

7 

1 

Total 

1 

10 

870 

2  1          383 

380 

3 
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TABLE  X.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES.  JANUARY-MARCH,  1907. 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Perions  Injured— <Continne4). 


[n.  e.  a.^-Not  elaewhere  Bpedfled.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

16-18 
years. 

18 
years 

+ 

Age 

not 

stated. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Fall  of  Pkhson. 
FaU  from  ladder,  §caffold.  platform,  etc. 
Fall  from  machinery,  truckfi,  engines, 
etc 

3 
1 

81 

48 
65 
35 
10 
20 
27 
80 
76 

'■**i' 

84 

49 
65 
35 
11 
22 
30 
41 
78 

84 

49 
65 
34 
11 
18 
26 
40 
78 

Fall  caiued  by  ooUapse  of  support 

Fall  ttirpugh  opening  in  floor  . . . 

1 

Fall  in  hofitway,  shaft,  etc 

FaU  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

2 
3 

1 
2 

4 
4 

1 

Fall  on  level  by  supping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

1 

AU  others.?.      "'*'*'"* 

' '  *" 

Ttotal 

1 

12 

401 

1 

415 

405 

10 

Injurbb  by  Wkigbtb. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  etc.) 
Falling  pile  of  material 

86 

56 

209 

55 

21 

61 
35 
31 

142 
12 
64 

146 

35 

•'2* 

36 

58 

215 

56 

22 

63 
35 
31 

144 
12 
65 

148 

36 

36 

58 

212 

56 

22 

63 
35 
31 

144 
12 
64 

148 

36 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

Falling  walla,  doors  and  other  objects. . 

•8 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  in- 
jured   

FaUinc  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sona  

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 
jured persons  were  at  work 

1 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  materials  from  trudcs  in  transit. 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

2 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber  and  other  materials 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Cause  Insufflciently  described  for  claa- 
fdficatlon. ....   . 

Total 

2 

14 

003 

2 

921 

917 

4 

Fltino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  etc 

112 
47 

112 

47 

112 
46 

Other  injunes  from  flying  objects 

1 

Total 

150  ' 

159 

158 

1 



Vehicles  and  Accidents  Cattsed  bt 

3 

4 

100 

i          103 

103 

2 

Miscellaneous. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  wrenches,  files, 

etc) 

105 
30 

55 

86 
5 
55 
10 
82 

...... 

111 
39 

55 

91 
7 
58 
10 
84 

110 
39 

55 

87 
6 
55 
10 
83 

1 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling, 
n.  e.  s 

Hand  caught  on  nail,  sharp  wire,  sharp 
projection,  etc 

5 
1 
3 

4 
1 
3 

Hand  cut  on  i^ass 

I 

Injured  by  stepping  on  naJl,  sliver,  etc. 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes. ....      " 

1 

1 

Total 

4 
32 

13 
240 

437 
4,285 

1            455 
19        4.585 

445 
4.410 

10 

175 

Qrand  Total 
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TABLE  X.— <b.)  Causes  and  Results  of  Accidents  in 


fn.  e.  8.= 


CAUSE. 
sNot  elsewhere  specified] 


-a 
a 

I 


a 
2« 


Temporart- 


I 

5 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power:  ^      ^    ,      .    v 

Motors  (engines,  djmamos,  fly  wheels,  etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts • 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc) 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  s 

Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers 

Jointers 

.     Shapers 

Lathes 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers • ; 

Calendars  and  other  paper  maklne  machines . . . 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  machines . 

Printing  presses 

Textile  machinerv: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  textile  ma- 
chinery  

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  macliinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  steam  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Others 

Polishing  machines:     ^  .  .     ,      ♦ 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels 

Machines  iised  in  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 
ments, etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 


Total. 


Heat  and  Electricity. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases 


40 
6 

100 
22 
22 

104 

87 

46 

292 

63 

167 
13 
58 
13 
5 
36 

5 
63 
40 
42 


22 
20 

51 
17 
13 
30 

188 
112 
10 
37 
36 
22 
31 
106 

34 
36 
25 

12 
111 


2,149 


^.x  plosion „  ^    _ 

Explo.sion  of  boners  and  steam  pipes 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  hquids 

Caustics ; 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals /••  \-  • 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics).. 

EW^ctrlcity I       gO 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s | oi 


36 
5 
3 

14 

6 

6 

47 

4 

52 
2 
2 
2 

1 
9 


15 
12 
15 

2 
2 
5 
4 

12 
2 
2 

4 

20 
17 
5 
9 
5 
2 
8 
19 

10 

4 
7 

2 

18 


398 


6 

1 
6 
2 
2 
17 

2 

2 

29 

1 

25 
1 

7 
2 


18 


10 

12 

22 

6 

13 

4 

2 

1 

24 

4 
5 
6 

1 
14 


264 


Total. 


.1     383 


8 
11 
48 
24 
11 
70 
17 
32 
64 


4 

1 
4 
3 
3 
9 

25 
8 

71 
7 


2 

4 

14 
15 
2 
4 
3 
6 
7 
11 

1 
1 
3 

2 
17 


256 


285 


4  '. 
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Pactoriei  and  Quarries  Jannary  l^March  31,  1907. 

Pebmanknt  Disablbmsnt. 

v<** 

i 

0 

1 

LOSS  OF  ONB  OB  BOTH— 

1 

AU 
others 

t 

Llmbt. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyea 

1 

3 

6 

2 

80 
3 
52 
18 
18 
77 

56 

26 

211 

33 

83 
5 

11 
5 
2 

17 

1 
42 
20 
29 

2 

2 

16 

16 

30 

13 

9 

22 

51 
72 
14 
30 
19 
12 
29 
66 

l\ 

20 

5 
68 

7 

3 
3 

22 
1 

J 

1 

1 
11 

15 
6 

38 
8 

'S 

43 
5 
8 

11 

A 

14 
9 

1 

I 

4 

3 
8 

80 

23 

2 

6 

7 

7 

1 

23 

6 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

21 

16 

3l 
14 

2 

1 

i' 

1 

i* 

2 
2 

3 

17 
3 

1 
11 

10 
14 
38 

7 

29 

I 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1  , 

1 
2 



2 

g 

4 

1 

2 

23 

3 

41 
5 

40 
5 
2 
8 

1 

6 

13 

6 

1 
4 
3 
2 

10 

1 
2 
3 

74 

20 

2 

4 
7 
6 
1 
19 

5 

1 

5 

9 

3 

13 

3 

5 

6 

5 

0 

4 

1 

16 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

3 
1 

1 

2 

2 

""2 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

8 

3 

7 
6 

4 

1 
""2 

7 
2 

1 
5 

57 

16 

3 

1 

10 

3 



1 

8 

3 

6 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

4 
6 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3* 

1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 

3* 

3 
15 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 
8 

1 

5 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

17 

10 
3 
5 

1 
15 

i 


3 

1 

1 

5 
3 

1 

1 

4 
21 

2 
5 

6 
28 

6 

11 

2 

1 

1 

66  ;     180 

67 

1,284 

333 

12 

12 

379 

2 

16 

78 

499 

33 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

i* 

4 

iS 

50 
27 
12 
73 
17 
46 
69 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

16 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

18 
6 

1 

1 
3 

8 

7 

1 

1 

2 

29 

2 

326 

81 

2 

1 

8 

11 

15 

:a^i^ 
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CAUBB. 
(n.  e.  B^Mot  damrtiere  Bpeelfled] 


Fall  of  Pbrson. 

FaU  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

FaQ  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

FaQ  In  holstway,  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

Fall  on  leyel  by  tripping 

All  others 

Total 

Injured  bt  WmoHTa  ^    ^ 

Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.) 
Falling  of  pile  of  material  Gumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.) 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objecto. 

Tools  Of  weightt  dropped  by  person  injured 

Falling  ohJectsHropped  by  other  persons. 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  wmch  injured  persons 

were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved.    ;.•/•:••   v; 

FaU  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore.  etc. . . . . ... ••_:•, 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

loading  and  unloading. ...  ...•••  •  •.■  •  •  • -i' 

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  classlflcation 

Total 

FLTiMa  OnnBCTB. 

Struck  In  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc 

Other  injuiies  from  flying  objects 

Total 

VXHZCLBB  AND  ACCIDENTS  CAtrSED  BT  ANIMAia 

MI8CELLANBOUS.     ^         ^.  ^     ^ 

Hand  tools,  (hsmmers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc.) 

T^ls  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  whUe  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s. ..... . 

Hand  caught  on  nail.  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc. . . 

Hand  cut  on  glass 

Injured  by  stepping  on  naU,  sliver,  etc 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 

Total 

Oband  Total 


s 

1 

O 


84 
40 
65 
35 
11 
22 
30 
41 
78 


415 


86 
58 
215 
56 
22 


85 

31 
144 

12 

65 
148 

36 


921 


112 
47 


159 
103 

111 
39 
55 
91 
7 
58 
10 
84 


455 


4.585 


TaKPORAirr 


'I 


s 


1 

2 

a 
10 


25 


2 

8 

36 

13 

5 

16 
T 
4 

33 
2 

15 


175 


10 
19 


24 

13 
12 
21 


13 
2 


15 


I 


3 

3 

7 

12 


32 


4 

4 

10 

3 

4 

6 
3 
1 
10 
2 
3 
8 
2 


60 


12 


32 


24 

"7 


101 


728 


42 

8 

12 

30 

6 

8 


328 


115 
~S12 


9 
13 
8 

4 
2 
4 
5 
9 
13 


67 


16 
20 
95 
32 
10 


10 
15 
47 
4 
19 
62 
13 


18 

11 

10 

0 


4 

9 

8 

17 
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6 

12 
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15 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPBCTION. 
TABLE  XL— Fatal  AccldMitf  Reported  In  Year  Ended  September  30,  1906. 


INDUSTRY. 


'  I.  Mineral  Producti. 

1.  Stone 

2.  Iron  and  other  mines 

3.  Cement  and  Ume 

4.  Gypsum  and  plaster. 
6.  Othei      •        '^       - 


tier  mineral  products. 


II .  Mbtaub,  Machinbry  and  Convbyances. 

1 .  Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel.  .•••••; 

2 .  Blast  furnaces,  rollins  mills  and  steel  works. . . 

3.  Foundries  and  machine  shops 

4.  Electrical  apparatus. .  • . .  • 

5  a-f.  Locomotives  and  vechicles 

5g.  Railway  repair  shops 

~     Ship  and  boat  building . 


Scientific  apparatus. 


III.    Wood  Manut actures  . 


IV.  Leather 

V.  Chemicala,  Paints,  Explosives 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp 

VII.  Printing  AND  Book  Makino 

VIII.  Textiles 

IX.  CJlothino,  Millinery,  Laundry,  Etc. 

X,    Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

1.  Flour  and  CTist  mills ... . . 

2.  Sugar  refining,  spice  grinding,  etc 

3a.  Provisions 

3b.  Butter  and  cheese 

4.  Bakeries  and  confectioneries 

5.  Breweries 


AOB8. 


Under 

16 
years. 


XI.    Water,  Light  and  Power  . 
Total 


16-18 
years. 


18 
years 


6 

13 

12 

0 

8 


6 
44 
10 
10 

0 
11 

6 
♦*1 

10 
2 
0 

11 
5 
0 
4 


Age  not 

re- 
ported. 


Total. 


K.  238 


7 

13 

12 

0 

0 


6 
47 
20 
10 
10 
U 

6 
••1 

19 
2 

10 

13 
8 

10 
6 


256 


♦  Not  an  employee.     ♦•  A  woman. 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 

Pnbliih«d  Qmurtorly  1^  th«  StAto  ]>«pftrtin«Bt  of  lAbor. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  3.         Albany,  September,  1907        Whole  No.  34 

EDirORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Conditions  of.  employment  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
have  not  been  so  favorable  as  in  the  record  year  1906,  but  they 

surpassed    those    of    1905, 
The  State  of  Employment.  ,  .  ,  .u        -^  v    x    ^«« 

*^  which  was  the  next  best  year. 

Ketums  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  from  asso- 
ciations of  workingpeople 
with  a  membership  of  more 
than  93,000  wage  earners  in 
85  different  trades  and  oc- 
cupations show  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  number  of  idle 
workmen  was  147  per  1,000 
in  the  first  half  of  1907  as 
compared  with  151  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1905, 
104  in  1906,  and  an  average 
of  164  for  the  past  five  years.  At  the  end  of  June  the  number 
idle  was  7,809  (81  per  1,000),  of  whom  1,200  were  not  working  on 
account  of  illness,  acfcident  or  other  disability,  700  on  account  of 
labor  disputes,  and  the  remaining  5,900  on  account  of  lack  of  em- 
ployment or  other  non-personal  causes.  Building  operations, 
which  were  retarded  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  are  now  un- 
usually active  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  New  York  the  number 
of  buildings  begun  and  the  number  completed  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  present  year  exceeded  the  record  of  last  year  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  projected  buildings  fell  but  little  short  of  the  1906 
record,  the  decline  in  the  erection  of  houses  in  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx  having  been  almost  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in 
office  buildings,  etc.  In  both  Rochester  and  Syracuse  new  records 
in  the  building  department  were  attained  and  in  Buffalo  there  was 
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a  large  increase  over  the  average  of  recent  years,  altho  the  total 

was  somewhat  below  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of 

last  year. 

H     H     H 

An  unusually  large  number  of  labor  disputes  char- 
Relati^       acterized  the  early  summer,  the  most  important  of 

which  was  the  strike  of  15,000  longshoremen  in  New 
York  City.  The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded 
112  new  disputes  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  as  compared 
with  94  a  year  ago,  and  the  number  of  direct  participants  was 
37,650,  as  against  27,010  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
working  time  lost  in  consequence  of  labor  disputes  in  April,  May 
and  June  was  equal  to  869,000  days,  which  is  the  largest  amount 
of  time  thus  lost  since  the  second  quarter  of  1904,  when  the  entire 
building  industry  of  New  York  City  was  stopped  by  the  conflict 
between  the  unions  and  the  newly  formed  association  of  employers. 
This  year  the  only  noteworthy  strike  in  the  building  trades  of  the 
metropolis  was  that  b^un  by  the  painters,  who  are  outside  the 
general  arbitration  agreement  between  employers'  and  employees' 
organizations.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Arbitration 
Board  of  the  Building  Trades  was  held  about  the  first  of  August 
and  was  particularly  harmonious.  In  the  printing  industry  also 
the  principle  of  arbitration  has  achieved  a  distinct  success  under  a 
new  agreement  between  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Typographical  Union,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reference  of  disputes  to  conciliation  boards,  local  and 
national,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. A  demand  of  the  newspaper  compositors  in  New  York 
City  for  a  higher  scale  of  wages  went  first  to  a  local  conciliation 
board,  composed  of  two  officers  of  the  local  union  and  two  pub- 
lishers, and  upon  their  failure  to  agree  was  referred  to  a  board  of 
six,  consisting  of  three  officers  or  representatives  of  the  National 
Union  and  three  representatives  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  no 
provision  being  made  for  an  umpire  in  the  revised  agreement.  On 
July  18th,  the  national  board  made  an  award  giving  the  composi- 
tors an  increase  in  wages  from  May  1st.  The  arguments  of  coun- 
sel before  the  two  boards,  which  are  quoted  at  length  in  the  Bul- 
letin, contain  much  interesting  information  regarding  economic 
and  living  conditions  as  well  as  the  publishing  business. 
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The  results  of  the  biennial  school  census  taken  last 
Labor.  October  in  the  cities  of  the  state  and  a  few  of  the 

larger  villages,  summarized  in  Table  I  of  the  Appen- 
dix, show  that  there  were  626,383  children  between  8  and  14  years 
of  age  attending  school  and  18,104  out  of  school,  of  whom  1§,763 
resided  in  New  York  City.  Of  the  children  not  in  school  11,417 
were  reported  to  be  legally  absent,  6,340  ill^ally  absent  and  347 
truant.  The  compulsory  school  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  during  the  school  term,  and  of  children 
14^16  years  of  age  unless  legally  employed.  Of  the  children 
14-16  years  old  104,667  were  in  school  and  56,598  were  out  of 
school,  of  whom  6,837  were  illegally  absent  and  238  truant. 
The  number  of  employment  certificates  issued  in  April,  May  and 
June  this  year  was  approximately  the  same  as  last  year,  a  few 
cities  showing  gains  and  others  losses.  A  recent  development  in 
Buffalo  is  the  employment  of  families  in  the  home  manufacture  of 
paper  boxes.  Machinery  is  installed,  material  furnished  and  in- 
struction given  by  the  manufacturer,  and  school  children  work 
with  other  members  of  the  family  after  school  hours.  Few  ap- 
parently continue  long  at  the  work,  205  of  754  workers  investi- 
gated having  soon  abandoned  it.  The  '^  sweatshop  "  law  does  not 
apply  to  such  home  work  in  Buffalo,  but  the  dwellings  were  found 
in  good  sanitary  condition  and  not  in  pressing  need  of  sanitary 

regulation. 

H     H     H 

Acrid  ta.  ^'^^  number  of  accidents  reported  in  factories  and 
quarries  in  April,  May  and  June  was  4,966  as  com- 
pare4,with  3,261  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  That 
most  of  the  increase  was  due  to  improved  records  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  deaths  increased  only  from  74  to  86, — 
this  class  of  accidents  being  difficult  to  conceal  and  consequently 
more  faithfully  recorded  in  previous  years  than  the  minor  injuries, 
to  which  attention  is  now  being  devoted.  Factory  Inspector  Wil- 
liams has  instituted  a  new  department  in  the  Bulletin,  in  which 
he  will  publish  suggestions  to  the  deputy  inspectors  regarding  the 
guarding  of  machinery.  In  the  opening  article  in  this  issue  he 
treats  of  textile  machinery.     It  may  be  added  that  the  employers' 
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liability  law  enacted  in  1902  considerably  strengthens  the  hands 
of  the  inspectors  in  securing  the  guarding  of  machinery.  While 
section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  has  for  many  years  made  it  the  duty 
of  employers  to  protect  dangerous  machinery,  the  courts  held  in 
suits  for  the  recovery  of  damages  by  injured  workmen  that  the  re- 
quirement was  simply  a  legal  obligation  which  might  be  waived 
the  same  as  any  common-law  obligation  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
waived  when  the  employee  continued  at  work  on  unguarded 
machinery  (Kiiisley  v.  Pratt,  148  K  Y.  37'2).  But  the  Liability 
Law,  according  to  a  recent  decision  reported  in  this  Bulletin, 
"  no  longer  permits  the  courts  to  rule  as  a  matter  of  law  *  *  * 
that  an  employee  assumes  the  risk  caused  by  the  employer's  failure 
to  discharge  any  duty  of  safety,  or  is  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  by  continuing  in  the  work  with  knowledge  of  such 
failure."     Those  are  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

tt    tt     tt 

Accident  "^^^  Bulletin  also  summarizes  eighteen  other  recent 
Insurance.  decisions  on  the  liability  of  employers  and  contains  a 
general  review  of  the  accident  insurance  systems  which  in  other 
countries  have  taken  the  place  of  negligence  law.  The  newer  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  officially  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  now  been  adopted  in  every  indus- 
trial country  of  Europe  except  Switzerland  and  Hungary,  in 
Australia  and  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Its  aim  is  to  provide  compensation  for  every  bodily  injury  not 
intentionally  caused  by  the  workman  and  to  diffuse  the  pecuniary 
burden  over  the  community  by  including  the  costs  of  such  in- 
demnification among  the  regular  expenses  of  production.  The 
establishment,  by  law,  of  a  scale  of  compensation  for  every  variety 
of  injury  enables  the  employer  to  calculate  the  risks  of  the  trade 
and  to  insure  them  in  the  same  way  that  he  insures  his  fire  risks. 
The  experience  of  England  indicates  that  it  costs  but  little  more 
to  make  certain  provision  for  the  victims  of  accidents  than  it 
formerly  did  to  conduct  the  expensive  litigation  attending  numer- 
ous suits  for  damages,  which  still  characterizes  employers'  liability 
in  this  country.     While  there  might  be  some  constitutional  objeo- 
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tions  to  such  legislation  in  certain  states,  it  is  believed  that  they 
may  be  overcome  so  far  as  respects  the  more  hazardous  occupations 
at  least.  Thus  Commissioner  Sherman,  who  contributes  a  special 
article  to  this  Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  "  Factory  Laws  and  the 
Courts  "  in  which  he  answers  some  of  the  criticism  called  forth  by 
recent  labor  decisions,  has  taken  the  position  that ''  the  state  might 
with  unquestionable  justice  and  propriety  impose  a  license  tax 
upon  every  dangerous  factory,  based  upon  the  average  number  and 
seriousness  of  the  accidents  to  its  employees ''  and  that,  therefore, 
there  can  "be  no  valid  objection  to  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  other  nations  and  in  effect  laying  and  applying  such  a  tax  in 
the  form  of  compulsory  insurance  of  employees.'' 

9t     H     H 


-.    .  A  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  labor  organizations 

Urnon  in  the  principal  coimtries  of  the  Western  world  in- 

*  **^*  dicates  that  the  number  of  members  in  good  standing 
now  exceeds  nine  million,  which  is  one  million  more  than  the 
indicated  membership  one  year  ago.  The  largest  growth  was  in 
Germany,  which  contributed  a  gain  of  400,000,  thereby  out- 
stripping Great  Britain  and  almost  overtaking  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  labor  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  about  2,300,000  adherents, 
whereas  the  organizations  in  G^ermany  last  year  claimed  an  average 
membership  of  2,215,000  and  the  trade  unions  of  Great  Brijkain 
at  the  beginning  of  1906  were  officially  credited  in  government 
reports  with  a  total  membership  of  1,888,000.  The  organized 
labor  movement  also  made  great  progress  last  year  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  lost  ground  in 
Spain.  Five  of  the  European  countries  now  have  more  trade 
union  adherents  than  the  state  of  New  York,  which  still  ranks 
ahead  of  Russia,  Hungary  and  Spain  as  well  as  the  smaller 
countries. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  the  opening  months  of  the  present  year  the  labor  market 
wJiibited  many  unfavorable  oonditions,  owing  largely  to  a  dim- 
inution in  the  unusual  activity  that  has  for  some  time  character- 
ized the  building  and  construction  industries  in  Greater  New  York. 
This  relapse,  as  noted  in  the  Bullbtin  for  June,  did  not  extend 
to  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  more  recent  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  building  work  in  the  metropolis  this 
summer  (Table  VI,  Appendix).  The  proportion  of  idle  members 
of  191  representative  trade  imions,  representing  some  80  different 
occupations,  declined  from  21.5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  January, 
20.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  February,  and  18.3  per  cent  in  March, 
to  10.1  per  cent  at  the  end  April,  10.5  per  cent  in  May  and  8.1 
per  cent  in  June.  How  these  figures  compare  with  previous  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

NUtfBBR  AND   PbOPORTION   OF   ORGANIZED   WaOB   W0RKBR8  IdLE. 

PERCBNTAQB  IDIiE 

No.  of    Members    Thereof    ' • ' 

END  OP—       unions,  reporting,     idle.        1907.    1906.    1905.    1904.    1903.  1902.  1902-^ 

January 191  92,871  20.007  21.6  16.0  22.6  25.9  20.5  20.9  20.9 

February 191  92,797  18,653  20.1  16.3  19.4  21.6  17.8  18.7  18.6 

March 191  93.242  17.018  18.3  11.6  19.2  27.1  17.6  17.3  18.6 

April 191  94,402  9.563  10.1  7.3  11.8  17.0  17.3  16.3  13.7 

May 191  94,766  9,966  10.6  7.0  8.3  16.9  20.2  14.0  13.1 

June 191  96.840  7,809  8.1  6.3  9.1  13.7  23.1  14.6  13.8 

Mean 14.7     10.4     16.1     20.2     19.4     16.8     16.4 

Only  in  January  and  February  w^s  this  year's  proportion  of 
idle  workmen  above  the  average  of  the  five  years  1902-6,  and  in 
the  last  month  or  so  it  was  below  that  of  every  recent  year  with  the 
single  exception  of  1906, —  the  record  year  of  the  decade.* 

While  the  number  of  wage  earners  reporting  as  to  idleness  was 
steadily  increasing,  the  number  as  well  rs  the  proportion  actually 
idle  decreased  throughout  the  period  save  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  causes  of  the  temporary  check  at  that  time  are  revealed  in 
Table  IX  of  the  Appendix,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number 
idle  in  consequence  of  labor  disputes  jumped  from  361  in  April  to 

♦  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  for  the 
organized  wage  workers  of  this  state,  in  each  year  of  the  past  decade,  was  as  follows: 
1897         1898         1899         1900         1901  1902         1903         1904         1906  1906 

227  232  268  246  260  264  266  268   ^  272      j    278 
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1,442  in  May.    The  industries  affected  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

NuMBKs  OF  Meicbkbs  OF  Reprbsbmtativb  Tradb  Unions  Rendbrbd  Idle  on  Account 
OF  Labor  Dibputbs  at  the  End  of — 

iNDUSTRiBS.  Jan.        Feb.      March.      April. 

1.  fiuUdlng,  stone  working,  etc 249  410  950  71 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 50     

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuild- 

ing   4     9  16 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 315  302  300  209 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 87  127     


May. 

June 

52 

942 

310 

7 

40 

255 

248 

7.  Food  and  liquors. 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Tobacco 2  182  100 

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade 

11.  Public  employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 

13.  Miscellaneous 6  4  4     


Totl^  1907 655  889  1,265  361  1,442  698 

1906 1,498  1.359  1,170  956  1,627  1,835 

1905 3.036  2,775  3.288  2.197  1.266  1.197 

1904 2.541  1.559  6,820  2,963  3.712  1.647 

1903 T  1.086  2.083  5.274  9.668  15.983 

Labor  disputes  in  the  earlier  months  were  mainly  confined  to 
the  building,  printing  and  furniture  industries  and  by  April  the 
printers  alone  were  affected  in  any  considerable  number.  In  May 
the  transport  trades  and  the  tobacco  trades  were  involved  through 
the  extensive  strike  of  the  longshoremen  in  New  York  City  (see 
Bulletin  for  June,  p.  166)  and  the  cigar  makers  of  Albany;  but 
even  then  the  total  number  out  on  strike  was  rather  under  the  aver- 
age and  in  June  it  had  fallen  to  an  unusually  low  figure,  so  far  as 
the  191  representative  unions  reporting  are  concerned.  But  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  reproduced 
in  the  following  pages,  show  that  the  number  of  strikes  in  this 
period  was  considerably  larger  than  usual  this  year,  as  was  also  the 
number  of  workmen  involved  and  the  amount  of  working  time  lost 
in  consequence  of  disputes. 


Pebcbntaob  of  UNEypiiOTED  Meicbehs  of  Labor  Oboanizations  in  Each  Industry  at 

THE  End  of — 

OROUF8  OF  TRADES.  Mean  for 

Jan.      Feb.      Mar.  April.  May.    June,  sixmos. 
I.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.: 

1902 33.6       34.3       23.5  19.1  13.3      14.1         23.0 

1903 23.5       20.4       21.6  23.8  37.3       44.9         28.6 

1904 38.3       31.2       42.6  12.8  9.3       11.9         24.4 

1905 41.5       32.6       31.8  18.8  12.8       12.7         25.0 

1906 14.3       16.4         9.4         6.7  7.6         6.4         10.1 

1907 40.4       36.1       32.5  17.7  149^  10.7^1    26.4 


7.7       l^-^^O^^]^^ 
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Pkbcbmtaob  of  Unkiiplotsd  Members  of  Labor  Oroanuationb  in  Each  iNDuarRT  at 

THE  End  of — 

GROUPS  of  trades.  Mesn  for 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  ApriL  May.  June.  sLzmos. 
II.  Transportation: 

1902 23.7  26.2  20.3    8.8  15.9  14.6  18.8 

1903 38.6  38.0  33.0  14.4    6.4  7.0  22.9 

1904 40.6  37.7  42.1  33.2  36.3  7.7  32.8 

1905 30.8  26.4  26.6  13.7  6.3  6.6  18.2 

1906 32.6  29.8  23.6    4.2    4.3  5.9  16.7 

1907 28.2  26.5  25.3    5.1    9.2  6.3  16.8 

III.  Clothing  and  textiles: 

1902 19.2  5.4  21.4  27.6  29.1  28.3  21.8 

1903 19.3  20.9  22.3  27.2  29.0  22.4  23.5 

1904 30.0  20.5  28.3  39.4  35.7  38.4  32.1 

1905 15.2  12.8  16.3  11.3    7.3  10.2  12.2 

1906 8.1  12.5  10.2    9.4  10.4  5.3  9.3 

1907 5.4  9.2  6.5    8.2  10.8  8.2  8.1 

IV.  Metals,  machinery,  shipbuilding: 

1902* 7.5  7.2  4.7    2.2    2.7  3.2  4.6 

1903 13.6  6.7  5.7    5.8    7.2  9.0  8.0 

1904 13.7  13.8  13.0  13.3  16.1  14.7  14.1 

1905 9.4  7.9  6.2    4.1    4.6  4.2  6.1 

1906 7.1  5.1  5.4    4.5    4.7  4.8  5.8 

1907 5.5  5.6  3.7    4.5    4.9  4.4  4.8 

V.  Printing.  Unding,  etc.: 

1902 12.2  12.9  14.7  13.2    9.2  12.9  12.5 

1903 13.2  11.5  10.8  13.4  12.1  11.8  12.1 

1904 15.0  11.0  16.0  10.4  11.3  12.4  12.7 

1905 7.8  7.3  7.2    8.6    8.6  13.8  8.8 

1906 19.6  18.9  18.1  17.0  16.9  16.8  17.8 

1907 12.9  12.8  13.1  11.5  11.6  11.5  12.2 

VI.  Wood  working  and  furniture: 

1902 32.6  35.1  19.0  19.3  14.2  14.8  22.5 

1903 27.2  25.5  35.3  38.8  18.3  38.2  30.6 

1904 37.0  33.7  34.4  27.0  26.3  28.7  31.2 

1905 24.8  33.0  34.1  21.1  14.7  9.3  22.8 

1906 14.5  13.2  13.2  15.3  11.9  10.8  13.2 

1907 19.7  15.4  16.8  18.4  20.2  17.0  17.9 

ILVII.  Food  and  liquors: 

1902 8.2  7.5  8.0         8.4         5.2  5.4  7.1 

1903 10.9  8.2  7.1         9,0         5.6  5.7  7.8 

1904 6.3  7.2  6.6         7.2         7.1  5.8  6.7 

1905 9.3  9.7  8.4         7.7         6.6  5.8  7.9 

1906 7.4  6.9  6.0  16.9         7.5  5.2  8.3 

1907 8.2  8.7  7.4         5.2         5.4  5.6  6.8 

VIII.  Theaters  and  music: 

1902 13.4  13.0  9.6         5.2         0.2  17.5  9.8 

1903 20.4  4.3  1.8  16.9  28.1  27.5  16.5 

1904 9.9  9.2  11.3  13.1  12.5  15.6  11.9 

1905 12.4  13.1  12.2         8.6  10.5  15.8  12.1 

1906 7.6  4.9  6.1         4.8         5.2  4.8  5.6 

1907 3.0  3.0  7.1  10.8  11.3  16.3  8.4 

IX.  Tobacco: 

1902 4.4  4.3  4.7         8.8         4.6  4.6  5.2 

1903 5.0  4.7  3.8         5.5         4.6  4.4  4.7 

1904 5.6  7.7  7.9  10.5         7.4  8.7  8.0 

1905 5.6  6.0  6.6         8.4         5.2  3.6  5.9 

1906 4.7  8.8  6.9         4.8         3.7  3.3  5.4 

1907 5.4  5.7  4.3         4.9  10.7  8.5  6.6 

*  Includes  Group  XII. 
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Pkbcbmtaob  of  Uneiiplotkd  Membebs  of  Labor 

THE  End 

OBOUP  OF  TBAOEB. 

Jan.  Feb. 
X.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade: 

1902 7.8  7.2 

1903 10.6  7.5 

1904 10.9  11.0 

1906 8.6  10.6 

1906 9.6  10.7 

1907 3.3  6.7 

XI.  Public  employment: 

1902 3.7  3.8 

1903 2.8  3.9 

1904.... 11.6  11.9 

1906 6.1  4.9 

1906 4.7  4.1 

1907 2.6  2.1 

XII.  Stationary  enginetending: 

1902 •  ♦ 

1903 3.7  4.3 

1904 3.6  3.2 

1906 1.6  1.6 

1906 2.2  1.8 

1907 1.3  1.8 

XIII.  Miscellaneous: 

1902 22.4  17.1 

1903 13.6  7.2 

1904 7.7  4.2 

1905 4.2  6.7 

1906 8.6  2.6 

1907 3.6  5.1 


Organizations 

IN  Each  Industrt  at 

Mean  for 

Mar. 

AprU. 

May. 

June,  six 

mos. 

4.8 

12.3 

3.6 

2.5 

6.8 

9.6 

7.1 

3.6 

6.7 

7.8 

9.2 

8.8 

6.8 

3.3 

8.2 

9.8 

4.6 

3.9 

4.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.1 

4.7 

4.8 

7.1 

6.1 

6.9 

6.6 

3.6 

6.2 

2.2 

1.8 

2.0 

6.6 

8.4 

3.1 

3.1 

2.3 

4.2 

3.2 

6.9 

6.8 

7.3 

8.2 

8.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.9 

8.3 

6.6 

2.6 

3.3 

2.4 

1.8 

8.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

0.7 

1.7 

* 

« 

* 

* 

• 

8.8 

8.0 

3.6 

8.2 

8.6 

3.6 

2.4 

8.3 

4.6 

8.4 

1.1 

2.8 

2.8 

3.1 

2.2 

1.6 

2.6 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

1.5 

2.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

5.8 

1.7 

0.6 

0.8 

8.1 

0.4 

4.8 

9.6 

16.6 

8.6 

3.8 

3.0 

2.3 

2.4 

8.9 

6.4 

3.1 

3.0 

3.8 

4.2 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

2.3 

2.6 

3.4 

3.8 

At  the  end  of  June  conditions  of  employment  in  nearly  all 
trades  were  much  above  the  average.  While  there  were  as  a  rule 
more  unemployed  workers  in  the  various  industries  than  in  the 
same  month  last  year  there  were  fewer  than  in  1905,  the  next 
best  year  of  the  decade,  in  all  but  three  of  the  groups  in  which  all 
trades  are  classified.  In  New  York  City,  in  which  reside  two- 
thirds  of  the  wage  earners  herein  included,  the  conditions  of 
employment  at  the  end  of  June  were  more  favorable  than  in  any 
of  the  past  five  years  with  the  exception  of  1906,  thus : 


Idleness  in  Reprbsbntatiye  New  York  City  Unions  at  the  End  of  June. 

IDLE  ON  account  OF — 


MatviKavw    _ 

THEREOF  IDLE. 

Labor 

Disa- 

All  other 

TEAR. 

Unions. 

reporting. 

Number.     Per  cent. 

disputes. 

biUty. 

reasons. 

1903 

77 

68,566 

21.443             31.0 

15.296 

1904 

66,629 

11.250             16.9 

1.349 

1905 

86 

64.294 

7.149             11.1 

1.005 

756 

6.883 

1906 

87 

61.946 

4.186               6.8 

1,315 

598 

2.278 

1907 

89 

64.117 

6.421             10.0 

567 

781 

6.078 

«— 

=*— 

=          *=— 

— 

«. 

—— ^ 

♦1 

[ncluded  In  GroupilV. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORE. 
Statistics  of  Disputes  in  April,  May  and  June. 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  112  strikes 
and  lockouts  which  began  in  the  second  quarter  of  1907.  The 
number  of  employees  on  strike  or  locked  out  in  these  disputes  was 
37,650  while  4,911  others  were  temporarily  thrown  out  of  work 
by  them  though  not  themselves  directly  concerned  in  the  contro- 
versies. The  direct  participants  lost  during  the  quarter*  648,267 
days  of  working  time  and  those  indirectly  affected  lost  86,183 
days.  Besides  the  new  disputes  of  the  quarter  there  were  in  exist- 
ence 10  others,  8  begun  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  and  two 
(the  lithographers'  and  printers'  eight-hour  strikes)  dating  back 
to  1906.  The  amount  of  time  lost  on  account  of  these  old  disputes 
during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  was  perhaps  135,000  days, 
which  would  make  the  total  time  lost  in  disputes  for  April,  May 
and  June  in  roimd  numbers  869,000  working  days.  With  this 
may  be  compared  a  similar  total  for  the  second  quarter  of  last 
year  of  550,000  days. 

Comparison  for  the  second  quarter  of  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
as  below,  shows  that  there  were  more  disputes  begun  during  April, 
May  and  June  of  this  year  than  in  any  of  the  other  four  years. 
Likewise  the  number  of  workpeople  directly  concerned  in  new 
disputes  was  considerably  larger  this  year  than  last  and  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  in  1905  but  does  not  quite  equal  the  numbers  in 
1904  and  1903. 

Second  Quarter. 

1007.   1006.   1005.   1004.    1003. 

Number  of  new  disputes 112  04        ^  66  "        43  07 

Employees  directly  ooncemed 37,650    27,010    15.001     30,000    40.000 

The  leading  new  disputes  of  the  quarter  (that  is,  those  which 
caused  the  loss  of  as  much  as  2,000  days  of  working  time  within 
the  quarter)  numbered  28  as  compared  with  26  such  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1906.     The  localities,  trades,  dates  and 

*  Fourteen  disputes  lasted  beyond  June  30th  but  the  above  figures  include  in  such 
oases  only  the  time  lost  prior  to  July  1. 
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principal  statistics  for  these  leading  disputes  are  set  forth  in  the 
list  below  where  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
as  measured  by  aggr^rate  duration.  Just  one  half  the  number 
were  in  !N^ew  York  City  and  two  of  these^  the  strikes  of  longshore- 
men and  painters  -which  far  exceeded  all  others  in  size,  together 
account  for  considerably  more  than  one  half  both  of  the  whole 
number  of  workpeople  directly  concerned  in  new  disputes  and 
of  the  working  time  lost  during  the  quarter. 

ElfPLOTEK8   ArPECTED. 

. ' .  Aggrmte 

LocALiTT.                   Trade.                      Date.             Directly.    Indirectly,  days  lost. 

New  York  CltyJ. . Longghoremen Apr.  20-Jime  18. .  16.000  400.000 

New  York  Cityt.  Painters Apr.  1- 6,000  ♦lOO.OOO 

Cohoes,     Troy. 

Waterfordt Carders Apr.  1-26 176          3,223  48,000 

Amsterdam Rug  weavers Apr.  29-Aug.  8. . .  87              445  ♦28,728 

Albany Cigar  makers May  27-Aug.  3. . .  300              120  ♦12,600 

Lockportt Fiber  workers Apr.  24-July  10 . .  38              151  10,778 

New  York  City. .  .Wire  workers June  3- 400  ♦O.OOO 

New  York  City.  ..Jewelry  case  makers.  Apr.  20- 176  ♦9,504 

New  York  City. .  .Vest  makers June  27-July  8. . .  3,000  ^9,000 

Buffalo Freight  handlers. . .  .May  20-27 800              700  7,800 

New  York  City t.  .Laborers  (sugar  re- 
finery)  May6-ll 1,000                70  6,420 

New  York  City. .  .Freight  handlers. . .  .May  1-14 510  6.120 

Homell,  Port  Jer- 
vis,      Buffalo, 

Rochester Machinists  (Erie  Ry..>May  25-June  16 . .  192  ♦6 ,  962 

echoes Shoddy  workers June  1-29 236  6,900 

New  York  CJity. .  .Underwear  makers.  June  3- 216  ^6, 160 

New  York  City...  Lumber  handlers.  ..Apr.  30-May  28. .  200  6,000 

New  York  City. .  .Cap  makers May  17- 176  ♦4.660 

New  York  (Tity. .  .Stationary  firemen. .  Apr.  22-June  11. .  90  3,960 

Newburght Carpenters Apr.  8-July  17 . . .  200  fS, 600 

Binghamton Street   railway   em- 
ployees  Apr.  26- July  21 .  .  80  fS.OOO 

New  York  atyt..£^amelwaremakers.May  13-23 610  2.867 

New  York  atyj.  .Ice  handlers June  26-July  6. . .  700  ♦2,800 

Buffak) Section  hands Apr.  6-16 270  2,700 

Troy Plumbers Apr.  1-May4 80  2,400 

Rochester Laborers      (railway 

construction) Apr.  11-18 360  2,460 

New  York  City}.  .Street  cleaners  (driv- 
ers)  June25-July  1...  1700  •2.800 

Albanyt Coal  handlers May  13-22 240  2,160 

Yonkers Teamsters Apr.  26-30 600  2,000 

♦  To  June  30th.  f  Little  or  no  lost  time  after  June  30.  t  See  narrative  In  June 
BvxxRiK.  i  See  narrative  in  following  pages.  1  Later  information  changes  this  fig- 
ure to  914. 
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A  daasification  of  the  new  disputes  according  to  the  principal 
cause  or  object  in  each  case,  as  in  the  table  below,  brings  out  the 
facts  that  efforts  to  advance  wages  were  the  prime  cause  of  the 
quater's  strikes  and  lockouts.  In  60  per  cent  of  the  disputes  and 
for  85  per  cent  of  the  workpeople  directly  concerned  that  was  the 
chief  issue. 

Number  of  Disputes. 

WON  BY —  Pending  Employees 

4 • »        Com-         or  not  directly 

Cause  or  Object.        Workers.  Employers,  promised,    reported.       Total.       concerned 

Increase  of  wages 10  28  26  4  68  32.247 

Reduction  of  hours. . .  3  2  3     8  1,222 

Trade  unionism 3  6     4  13  1 ,878 

Particular   persons  or 


2 

e 

3  . 

4 

8 
13 

7 

10 

5 
2 

2  . 

7 
2 

2 

1  . 

4 

42 
6.179 

20, 

32 
,156 

8 
7,044  . 

112 

606 

Working  arrangements     5  2     7  940 

Sympathetic 2     2  640 

MlsceUaneous 1.  2  1     4  213 


Total 

Employees        directly 

concerned 4,271  6.179        20,166  7,044     37,61 

In  respect  of  results,  employers  won  complete  victories  twice  as 
often  as  did  the  workpeople,  and  of  the  latter  the  number  of  those 
who  suffered  total  defeat  exceeded  the  number  af  those  who  were 
completely  successful  by  over  40  per  cent.  Two  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  figures  for  compromises  in  this  quarter  must  be 
considered,  however,  in  order  to  properly  judge  of  results.  In  the 
firet  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of  the  compromises  were 
in  disputes  concerning  increase  of  wages  and  in  such  cases  a  com- 
promise ordinarily  signifies  some  gain  for  the  workers  which  fact 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
employers.  But  on  the  other  hand  and  of  more  importance,  the 
longshoremen's  dispute  in  ISTew  York  City  with  15,000  workmen 
directly  concerned  is  classed  among  those  compromised  because 
3,500  of  the  15,000  actually  secured  a  pari  of  the  increase  they 
demanded.  But  the  remaining  11,500  secured  no  part  of  their 
demands  and  if  these  were  transferred  to  the  column  for  disputes 
wholly  won  by  the  employers  the  balance  of  results  in  favor  of  the 
latter  would  be  much  greater  than  appears  from  the  figures  as 
they  stand. 
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ihtbrvbntion  of  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitrahon* 

new  bochelle  speedometer  makers. 
On  March  14th  about  100  hands  (76  men  and  26  women)  went 
on  strike  at  the  works  of  the  Jones  Speedometer  Company  at  New 
Rochelle.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  above  date  there  was  con- 
siderable friction  between  the  employees  and  the  management, 
caused  by  the  latter's  refusal  to  deal  with  the  union  representatives, 
and  the  dismissal  of  several  workmen  for  the  reason,  as  alleged  by 
the  strikers,  that  they  were  members  of  the  union.  The  Bureau 
intervened  in  this  dispute  and  arranged  several  conferences  at 
which  there  was  full  discussion  of  the  matters  in  dispute.  The 
result,  however,  was  failure  to  affect  a  settlement.  The  plant  is 
being  operated  successfully  and  the  strike  may  be  considered  as 
having  failed. 

NEW    YORK    CITY    ( QUEEN s)    AGATE    WARE    MAKERS. 

A  strike  at  the  factory  of  Lalance  &  Grosjean  in  Woodhaven 
began  on  July  8th,  caused  by  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
company  that  the  men  make  out  a  new  form  of  time  slip  on  which 
was  to  be  shown  the  cost  of  each  process  of  production  until  an 
article  was  finished.  On  July  11th  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  undertook  conciliation  but  without 
success.  On  July  12th  400  more  men  joined  the  250  on  strike  in 
refusing  to  make  out  time  slips;  but  after  a  week,  on  July  19th, 
600  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  and  on  July  22d  the  others 
returned,  all  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  company's  rule  in  the 
matter  of  making  out  the  new  form  of  time  slip.  The  total  loss 
in  wages  in  this  dispute  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 

NEW   YORK   CITY   ICE   HANDLERS. 

This  strike  commenced  on  June  26th  and  ended  July  5th.  For 
some  time  prior  to  the  strike  there  was  dissatisfaction  among  the 
men,  it  being  claimed  that  helpers  were  not  always  paid  their  full 
week's  wages  of  $12.  They  state  that  they  were  often  told  that 
the  wagon  did  not  deliver  enough  ice  during  the  week  to  warrant 
the  payment  of  $12  a  week.  There  were  other  contentions  as  to 
the  number  of  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  and  shrinkage 
while  ice  was  undelivered.     A  committee  waited  on  the  manager 
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of  the  local  branch  of  the  company  but  got  no  satisfaction.  It  was 
practically  for  recognition  of  the  union  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
grievances  that  they  went  on  strike. 

On  June  27th  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  got  in 
touch  with  the  strikers  and  the  American  Ice  Company.  Mr. 
Stephen  Ferretti,  business  agent  of  the  union,  and  Mr.  B.  Bran- 
don, secretary-treasurer  of  Local  No.  743,  United  Teamsters  of 
America,  requested  that  a  conference  be  arranged.  Mr.  Oler, 
president  of  the  company,  refused  to  meet  a  committee  of  the 
union,  but  agreed  to  receive  a  statement  from  the  men  as  to  what 
they  demanded. 

A  committee  representing  the  men  met  at  the  sub-oflSce  of  the 
Department  at  114  East  Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York  City,  and 
drafted  the  following,  which  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Oler : 

"The  first  proposition  is  that  the  American  Ice  Company  will  consent  to 
meeting  a  committee  representing  former  employees. 

"The  demands  are  $16  per  week  for  all  drivers,  including  truck  drivers; 
helpers  to  receive  $2  per  day  and  bargemen  $2.50  per  day. 

"A  day's  work  to  consist  of  thirteen  (13)  hours  per  day  for  seven  (7) 
months  of  the  year,  as  follows:  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  October 
and  November. 

"All  allowances  for  shrinkage  on  ice  shall  be  as  follows:  Ten  per  cent  for 
the  following  five  months:  May,  June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  five 
per  cent  for  the  remaining  seven  months." 

Mr.  Oler  refused  to  consider  anything  until  the  men  went  back 
to  work.  He  offered  to  take  all  the  men  back  and  to  give  them 
their  old  routes,  etc.,  and  then  take  up  the  matter  of  the  grievances 
complained  of.  Mr.  Dior's  proposition  was  presented  to  the  men 
and  they  refused  to  declare  the  strike  off.  On  July  5th  Mr.  Oler 
agreed  to  see  a  committee  of  three,  which  consisted  of  William 
Brown,  G.  W.  Haines  and  0.  Maisenbecker.  At  this  conference 
the  following  agreement  was  entered  into  verbally :  1st.  The  men 
to  call  off  the  strike  and  all  would  be  taken  back  and  placed  on 
their  old  routes;  2d.  The  drivers  to  receive  $16  per  week  and 
helpers  $12 ;  no  helper  to  be  paid  less  than  $12  a  week  when  he 
worked  full  time;  3d.  A  bonus  of  $25  to  be  paid  drivers  and  $12 
to  helpers,  notwithstanding  that  under  the  contract  they  had 
waived  their  rights  to  same;  4th.  That  all  men  who  so  desired 
could  wear  their  union  buttons  when  at  work;  5th.  There  would 
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be  no  discrimination  against  the  men,  and  their  right  to  be 
members  of  the  nnion  would  not  be  interfered  with.  These  terms 
involved  no  change  in  working  conditions. 

On  July  6th  the  union  voted  to  end  the  strike,  and  the  following 
morning  the  men  returned  to  work.  There  were  800  drivers  and 
800  helpers  employed  of  whom  350  drivers  and  350  helpers  went 
on  strike. 

NEW  TOKK  CITY  8TBEET   CLBANEB8    (dBIVEES). 

On  June  25th  about  300  drivers  employed  in  the  street  cleaning 
service  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  went  on  strike.  The  number 
of  strikers  varied  from  day  to  day  but  there  were  in  all  914  men 
who  were  out  at  some  time,  which  had  the  effect  of  very  seriously 
impairing  the  service^  causing  an  accumulation  of  garbage  and 
refuse  in  many  of  the  streets  which  in  the  prevailing  high  tem- 
perature at  once  became  a  menace  to  the  public  health.  The  cause 
of  the  strike  was  failure  of  the  workmen  to  secure  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  following  demands : 

1.  That  4S  hours  conBtitute  a  week's  work,  and  that  overtime  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour. 

2.  That  no  fines  be  imposed  without  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

3.  That  the  schedule  of  fines  be  reduced,  or  a  system  of  suspension  be  sub- 
stituted for  fines. 

4.  That  men  who  have  had  their  badges  taken  away,  have  them  returned. 

This  Bureau  had  no  knowledge  of  the  dispute  until  the  strike 
had  actually  taken  place.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  our  knowledge 
we  intervened  and  succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference  between 
the  Commissioner  of  Streets  and  the  committee  representing  the 
men  on  strike.  The  Commissioner  of  Streets  insisted  that  this 
conference  was  not  official  and  took  the  position  that  under  the 
law  and  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Streets  he  could  not  deal 
officially  with  the  strikers  and  would  make  no  definite  promise 
other  than  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  give  a 
hearing  to  any  employee  actually  in  the  service  cf  the  department. 
The  strikers  allied  that  they  had  made  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  see  him  and  had  never  been  able  to  get  further  than  the 
Deputy  Commissioner.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  fail- 
ure.   After  several  conferences  with  the  city  authorities,  another 
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meeting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Streets  and  the  strikers^  com- 
mittee was  being  arranged  for  when  it  developed  that  the  Central 
Federated  Union  of  New  York  City  had  appointed  a  committee 
which  had  conferred  with  the  Mayor.  The  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee joined  the  conference  which  was  being  held  between  the 
strikers'  committee  and  representatives  of  this  Bureau,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  then  present  call  on  the  Mayor.  This 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Bureau's  representatives  and  agreed  to  by 
the  committee.  The  meeting  between  the  Mayor  and  the  committee 
resulted  in  the  strike  being  terminated  forthwith  July  Ist.  The 
committee  reported  their  understanding  of  the  conference  to  be, 
that  the  Mayor  would  investigate  any  complaints  properly  pre- 
sented, and,  if  founded  on  facts  make  proper  adjustment  of  the 
same. 

NEW  YOEK   CITY    ( BROOKLYN)    TEAMSTBES. 

A  strike  of  14  teamsters  employed  in  a  Brooklyn  factory  com- 
menced on  June  28th  and  ended  July  31st.  The  cause  of  the 
strike  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  men  through  the  union  for 
an  increase  of  drivers'  pay  from  $13.00  to  $15.00  per  week  for 
men  who  were  driving  teams  and  from  $9.00  to  $12.00  per  week 
for  men  who  were  driving  single  horses,  recognition  of  the  union 
including  the  right  of  the  delegate  to  arrange  with  the  employer  as 
to  hours  of  work,  etc.,  wearing  of  the  union  button,  and  the  signing 
of  a  trade  agreement.  On  July  29th  the  Bureau  undertook  concil- 
iation and  secured  the  following  proposition  for  the  consideration 
of  the  men :  compensation  of  drivers  to  be  $14.00  per  week ;  drivers 
absent  without  due  notice,  or  reporting  late,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $13.00  per  week;  no  union  or  delegate  of  the  union  to  be 
recognized  in  the  employment  of  men;  the  men  who  loaded  the 
wagons  and  went  out  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  to  be  taken 
back  to  work;  and  workmen  to  be  permitted  to  wear  the  union 
button.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  men  and  the  dispute 
was  thus  settled. 

WEST  SENECA  BLACKSMITHS  AND  HELPEES. 

On  request  of  the  business  agent  of  the  union  of  blacksmiths  and 
helpers  on  July  17th  we  undertook  conciliation  in  this  dispute 
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which  had  its  origin  June  11th.  Investigation  demonstrated  the 
situation  to  be  that  immediately  following  a  meeting  of  the  union, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  a  general  increase  in  wages  in 
the  Buffalo  territory,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  dismissed 
about  one-half  of  its  force  of  blacksmiths  ailing  economic  rea* 
sons  therefor.  The  union  looked  upon  this  action  as  intended  to 
forestall  the  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  ordered  all  of  its 
members,  49  in  number,  on  strike.  At  a  conference  with  the 
management  on  July  20th,  the  employers'  representative  stated 
that  they  had  all  of  the  help  required  in  this  department  and  that 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  strike  had  terminated  and,  there- 
fore, refused  to  open  negotiations  relating  to  this  dispute. 

ARBITRATION  BBTWBBH  HEWSPAPBR  PUBLISHBR8  ABD  COMPOSITORS  OF  HBW 

YORK  CITT. 

The  first  real  test  of  the  practicability  of  the  new  plan  of  arbi- 
tration of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union  was  recently  made  in  the 
scale  contention  between  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  the  local 
branch  of  the  publishers'  association  in  New  York  City. 

This  amended  arbitration  agreement,  which  went  into  effect  on 
May  1st,  last,  and  is  to  continue  until  1912,  provides  that  within 
thirty  days  after  a  subordinate  union  has  made  a  detailed  demand 
for  a  change  of  scale,  or  within  sixty  days  after  a  publisher  has 
made  a  similar  demand,  the  two  parties  in  interest  are  obliged  to 
have  a  conference,  the  object  of  which  is  conciliation,  and  every 
effort  is  required  to  be  made  to  effect  a  settlement.  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  agree  each  party  must  then  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  that  it  seeks  to  establish  and  forward  copies  thereof  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  and  the 
president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  (accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  transmittal,  to  be  signed  jointly  by  the  parties 
affected,  certifying  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
both  statements.  The  Commissioner  and  president  shall  there- 
upon determine  the  questions  or  subjects  which  can  be  properly 
submitted  to  arbitration.  In  case  these  two  officials  cannot  agree 
their  differences  are  immediately  referred  to  the  National  Board 
of  Arbitration  for  adjustment.     Within  ten  days  after  the  ques- 
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tions  to  be  arbitrated  have  been  fully  determined  a  local  Board  of 
Arbitration  may  be  formed^  two  members  thereof  to  be  named  by 
each  sidC;  the  board  as  thus  constituted  to  select  from  among  its 
members  a  chairman  and  secretary.  If^  within  an  additional 
twenty  days^  it  is  found  impossible  to  reach  an  agreement  the  case 
shall  be  at  once  referred  to  the  !N'ational  Board  of  Arbitration^  con- 
sisting of  the  three  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  and  the  three  special  standing  com- 
mitteemen of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  or 
their  proxies.  If  either  party  to  the  dispute  refuses  to  accept  and 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration 
all  aid  and  support  to  the  resistant  employer  or  local  union  shall 
be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  the  agreement  and  the  acts  of  the 
recalcitrant  publicly  disavowed. 

The  amended  plan  differs  materially  from  previous  methods  of 
arbitration  in  the  printing  industry,  in  that  it  eliminates  a  fifth 
member,  or  umpire,  of  a  local  board  and  a  seventh  member  nation- 
ally. Under  the  old  system  objection  had  been  urged  against 
this  additional  member,  or  chairman  of  the  arbitration  board.  It 
had  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  this  arbiter  was  usually 
"taken  from  walks  of  life  where  there  was  little  knowledge  of 
newspaper  management  and  composing-room  conditions  that  are 
essential  to  a  fair  adjustment  of  a  proposed  wage  scale  in  contro- 
versy." Speaking  of  the  modified  plan,  Mr.  James  M.  Lynch, 
president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  says  that 

"  in  its  general  scope  this  is  the  form  of  arbitration  tliat  has  given  satisfaction 
in  England  and  in  all  instances  where  resorted  to  in  this  country.  It  permits 
of  the  broadest  form  of  arbitration,  and  thus  guarantees  industrial  peace  to 
the  parties  to  such  a  contract.  Men  engaged  in  the  industry  covered  by  such 
an  agreement  themselves  adjust  their  differences  without  the  aid,  advice  or 
assistance  of  outside  parties  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  best  is  but 
academic  and  theoretical.  It  may  be  asserted  that  these  evenly-balanced 
tribunals  may  deadlock  and  disagree,  but  experience  proves  the  contrary.  The 
arbiters  approach  their  task  with  the  knowledge  that  industrial  peace  depends 
on  their  ability  to  weigh  impartially  the  evidence  and  facts  making  up  the 
case  presented  for  their  consideration,  and  to  reach  a  verdict  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  and  conditions.  There  can  be  no  shifting  of  respon- 
sibility, so  far  as  the  national  board  is  concerned,  to  other  shoulders." 

In  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment die  National  or  Local  Board  of  Arbitration  is  governed  by 
the  following  rules: 
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"1.  It  ma.j  demand  duplicate  typewritten  statements  of  grievances. 

"2.  It  may  examine  all  parties  involved  in  any  differences  referred  to  it 
for  adjudication. 

"  3.  It  may  employ  such  stenographers,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate business. 

"  4.  It  may  require  affidavit  on  all  disputed  points. 

"5.  It  shall  have  free  access  to  all  books  and  records  bearing  on  points  at 
issue. 

"6.  Equal  opportunity  shall  be  allowed  for  presentation  of  evidence  and 
argument. 

"  7.  The  deliberations  shall  be  conducted  in  executive  session,  and  the  find- 
ings, whether  unanimous  or  not,  i^hall  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  board 
in  each  instance. 

"8.  In  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  appear  or  present 
its  case  after  due  notice,  it  may  be  adjudicated  in  default,  and  findings 
rendered  against  such  party. 

"9.  All  evidence  communicated  to  the  board  in  confidence  shall  be  pre- 
served inviolate,  and  no  record  of  such  evidence  shall  be  kept,  except  for  use 
on  appeal,  in  which  case  inviolability  shall  be  preserved." 

It  was  on  March  3d  that  Typographical  Union  No.  6  re- 
modeled its  scale  of  prices  for  newspaper  printers,  and  it  then 
resolved  to  put  the  proposed  schedule  into  effect  on  May  1st  fol- 
lowing. This  scale  called  for  the  payment  of  $6  per  diem  to 
members  employed  either  in  the  daytime  or  night  on  morning 
newspapers  and  $5.60  per  day  to  those  engaged  on  evening  news- 
papers. The  existing  minimum  rates  were,  respectively,  $4.50 
and  $4  per  day.  The  scale  for  a  third  shift,  the  seven  hours^ 
working  time  for  which  is  between  2  a.  m.  and  10  a.  m.,  was  placed 
at  $6.25  daily,  an  advance  of  25  cents,  while  members  employed 
on  evening  newspapers  publisliing  Sunday  editions  could  not  ao* 
oept  less  than  $5.70  per  day  and  on  Saturday  night,  the  price  was 
fixed  at  $6.50.  Under  the  bill  of  prices  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  the  demand  was  made  rates  for  this  class  of  work  were  $4.33^ 
and  $5,  respectively.  For  compositors  called  to  work  at  or  before 
5  o'clock  A.  M.  a  charge  of  $2  extra  was  ordered  in  addition  to 
overtime,  and  when  beginning  operations  at  or  before  7  o'clock 
A.  M.  $1  extra,  besides  overtime  pay.  Members  called  to  work  on 
Sundays  or  holidays  between  8  o'clock  a.  m.  and  6  o'clock  p.  m  on 
evening  newspapers  issuing  Sunday  editions  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  hour,  but  in  no  case  to  receive  lees  than  a  day's  com- 
pensation. Wages  of  extras  in  machine  offices  to  be  50  cents  above 
the  regular  daily  scales.     The  minimum  of  competency  of  lino- 
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type  and  other  machine  operators  was  established  at  22,500  ems 
per  day  of  eight  hours.  It  was  further  provided  that  on  all  matter 
set  for  daily  newspapers  proof  shall  be  read  and  copy  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  An  advance  of  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  week  for 
machine  tenders  was  also  proposed.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  scale  the  union  had  no  rules  governing  the  em- 
ployment and  instruction  of  apprentices  in  newspaper  establish- 
ments —  in  truth,  neither  proprietors  nor  union  cared  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  trade  to  boys  in  these  busy  work- 
shops. To  give  such  newspapers  as  might  desire  it  the  privilege 
of  hiring  apprentices  the  imion  in  its  new  regulations  allowed  a 
ratio  of  one  to  every  twenty  men  or  a  majority  fraction  thereof,  not 
more  than  four  to  be  permitted  in  any  office,  they  to  serve  five 
years  and  to  acquire  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  newspaper  work 
in  composing-rooms. 

The  new  schedule  was  submitted  to  the  local  publishers'  associa- 
tion, several  informal  conferences  were  held  by  the  officials  of  both 
organizations,  and  on  April  29th  a  formal  detailed  counter  proposi- 
tion for  a  continuation  of  the  prevailing  scale,  hours,  working  con- 
ditions and  regulations,  excepting  in  several  specified  instances, 
was  submitted  by  the  employers.  These  were,  that  all  work  done 
between  6  o'clock  p.  m.  and  6  o'clock  a.  m.  (subject  to  the  third- 
shift  provision)  shall  be  night  work,  and  labor  performed  between 
6  A.  M.  and  6  p.  m.  (subject  to  the  third-shift  provision)  shall  be 
day  work;  the  rate  for  night  work  to  be  not  less  than  $27  per 
week  and  for  day  work  at  least  $24  weekly,  eight  continuous  hours 
to  constitute  a  working  day  or  night.  Men  doing  day  work  for 
evening  newspapers  publishing  Sunday  editions  to  receive  $24  per 
week  (exclusive  of  Saturday  night)  for  eight  hours  continuous  ser- 
vice daily,  and  on  Saturday  night  $5  for  eight  consecutive  hours. 
Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  price-and-one-half  per  hour  of  night 
rates  for  night  work  and  one-and-one-half  of  the  day  scale  for  extra 
work  done  in  the  daytime.  The  scale  for  third-shift  men  to  re- 
main at  $30  per  week,  but  their  daily  hours  to  be  increased  from 
seven  to  eight.  Offices  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  (without 
reproduction  in  type)  plates,  matrices  or  cuts  furnished  by  general 
advertisers  under  contract. 
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As  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached  in  the  conciliation  pro- 
ceedings the  publishers'  national  Commissioner  and  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union's  president  were  so  notified,  and 
these  officials  on  May  23d  designated  the  disputed  points 
that  were  subject  to  arbitration  by  local  arbitrators.  This  board, 
which  met  on  June  3d,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Don  C.  Seitz  (as 
chairman)  and  S.  S.  Carvalho  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  and  President  James  J.  Murphy  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Charles  M.  Maxwell  (as  secretary)  for  Typographi- 
cal Union  Xo.  6.  Mr.  Marsden  G.  Scott  represented  the  union 
and  Mr.  Ervin  Wardman  the  publishers  at  the  several  hearings 
before  the  board. 

The  union's  spokesman,  in  opening,  stated  that  the  demand  for 
an  increase  in  the  newspaper  scale  of  prices  was  based  on  three 
principal  counts:  (1)  "that  our  members  never  have  received 
their  fair  share  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  enormous  product  of 
the  typsetting  machines;"  (2)  "  that  the  demand  is  justified  be- 
cause of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living  expenses,  such  as 
higher  rentals,  increased  prices  for  all  meats  and  provisions,  and 
the  greater  cost  of  clothing,  fuel,  etc. ;"  (3)  "  that  the  demand  for 
an  increase  is  justified  because  of  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  scale 
of  prices  has  remained  at  a  standstill  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
while  other  wage  earners  in  practically  every  other  skilled  trade 
have  secured  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages,  because  of  in- 
creased production  in  some  instances,  but  in  most  cases  because  of 
the  universally  recognized  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  adoption  of  the  existing  scale  of  prices  for 
newspaper  compositors."  As  proof  of  his  contention  Mr.  Scott 
introduced  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence  and  presented  a 
lengthy  argument  favorable  to  the  union's  side  of  the  controversy. 
"All  compositors  should  share  in  the  product  of  the  machine,"  he 
contended.  "  The  fast  man  makes  up  for  the  slower  one  or  for 
one  who  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  opportunity.  The  fair  method 
seems  to  us  that  all  should  benefit  —  not  merely  a  few.  That  is 
our  idea  of  the  square  deal.  Four  years  ago  the  publishers  told 
us  that  this  increased  product  of  the  typesetting  machines  had  been 
given  to  the  public.  We  have  no  desire  to  influence  or  control  the 
practical  philanthropy  of  the  owners  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city. 
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But  we  do  believe  that  a  small  portion  of  the  increased  product 
should  go  to  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  it,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  an  incentive  to  further  increase  the  product  and 
thus  enable  the  newspaper  publishers  to  be  still  more  generous  to 
the  public."  Mr.  Scott  declared  that  before  the  introduction  of 
machines  a  compositor  could  set  on  an  average  of  8,800  ems  in 
eight  hours,  while  under  the  improved  method  of  composition  he 
offered  in  evidence  a  string  of  ^^dupes"  measuring  55,800  ems 
that  recently  had  been  produced  by  an  operator  in  eight  hours. 
Citing  three  large  composing-rooms  as  an  illustrative  example  he 
showed  that  in  one  60  percent  of  the  men  wore  glasses,  in  another 
out  of  a  total  of  62  compositors  30  were  required  to  wear  them, 
and  in  the  third  70  in  a  total  of  153  had  to  use  them.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  condition  of  the  eyes  of  machine  operators  the 
speaker  said: 

"Our  members  are  compelled  to  use  their  eyes  five  and  six  times  as  much 
as  under  the  hand  system.  The  strain  of  reading  five  or  six  times  as  much 
copy  as  formerly  imder  artificial  light  has  brought  the  inevitable  result,  which 
represents  a  part  of  the  price  our  members  are  paying  to  make  these  machines 
a  financial  success.  We  also  contend  that  the  introduction  of  these  machines 
has  been  a  source  of  loss  to  our  members.  Go  into  any  newspaper  composing 
room  in  New  York  and  you  will  find  mostly  yoimg  men  or  men  still  in  their 
prime  operating  the  machines.  The  operator  who  has  passed  the  age  of  50 
is  so  exceptional  as  to  occasion  wondering  conmient.  There  is  a  reason,  as 
our  members  too  well  know,  for  this  state  of  things.  The  introduction  of 
machines  shortened  by  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  working  life  of  many  of 
our  members.  Before  they  came  white-haired  veterans  were  familiar  figures 
in  the  trade.  At  hand  composition  they  could  not  set  as  much  as  in  earlier 
years,  but,  working  as  they  did  by  the  piece,  this  fact  did  not  mean  a  loss 
to  the  employers,  and  so  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their  places.  How- 
ever, with  the  introduction  of  the  machines  and  payment  of  the  operators  on 
a  time  basis,  these  veterans  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  source  of 
livelihood.  They  were  too  old  to  learn  to  operate  the  machines,  and  so, 
wherever  they  could,  they  drifted  out  and  into  the  book  and  job  trade.  But 
small  was  the  number  who  made  that  harbor  of  refuge.  Few,  indeed,  were 
able,  even  at  the  outset,  to  find  and  retain  employment,  and  comparatively 
few  are  now  tolerated  even  as  substitutes.  Conmion  humanity  demanded  that 
our  younger  and  more  fortunate  members  should  not  allow  these  older  men 
to  starve  in  the  street,  and  to  meet  this  problem  our  union  established  an 
out-of-work  fimd  and  decreed  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  a  permanent 
assessment  on  the  earnings  of  the  members.  Payment  of  benefits  from  this 
fund  began  on  October  1,  1893,  and  have  been  continued  to  the  present  timSi 
with  the  sure  prospect  that  need  for  them  will  exist  for  years  to  come." 
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He  asserted  that  since  the  union  b^an  paying  these  outrof-work 
benefits  it  had  disbursed  $491,659.51  for  the  relief  of  its  unem- 
ployed members.  From  federal  and  state  statistical  reports,  as 
well  as  from  newspaper  articles,  he  quoted  the  advances  that  had 
been  made  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  submitted 
figures  collectdd  from  a  number  of  rent-payers  to  demonstrate  the 
extent  to  which  rentals  had  increased  in  recent  years.  He  sub- 
mitted a  long  list  of  other  trades  in  the  city  that  had  obtained  wage 
increases  in  fifteeen  years,  detailing  the  amounts  of  such  advances, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  book  and  job  printers  in  the 
metropolis  had  had  their  rates  raised  three  times  during  that 
period.  Respecting  the  difference  between  the  wage  scale  of 
newspaper  printers  and  that  paid  to  job  compositors  Mr.  Scott 
explained  that  "the  newspaper  proprietor  enjoys  privil^es  not 
open  to  the  job  proprietor,  and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  contentioa 
of  the  publishers  that  the  value  of  the  servic€fs  rendered  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered,  then  we  feel  justified  in  discriminating 
against  the  newspaper,  especially  in  favor  of  the  jobber.  Any  on » 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  can  start  a  job  office,  and  the  swarm 
of  garret  rookeries  is  the  best  evidence  of  that  fact.  A  concern 
investigating  a  large  capital  must  take  into  consideration  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  mighty  competition  to  which  it  is  subjected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  huge  amount  of  money  required  to  engage  in  daily 
newspaper  publication  tends  to  limit  possible  competition."  He 
also  remarked  that  compositors  in  many  other  cities  in  the  country 
had  secured  higher  pay. 

"We  next  take  up  the  question  of  the  increase  in  the  various 
offices  and  how  the  number  of  men  would  be  affected,"  continued 
Mr.  Scott. 

"  In  considering  the  amount  of  the  increase  demanded  several  factors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  publishers  may  speak  of  our  demand  as  an 
increase  of  33  1/3  per  cent.  No  doubt  they  will  characterize  it  as  exorbitant, 
unprecedented,  and  perhaps  ridiculous.  Careful  analysis  will  prove  to  the 
contrary.  Statistics  gathered  from  the  various  newspaper  offices  show  that 
at  the  present  time  two- thirds  of  the  employees  of  these  composing  rooms  are 
receiving  above  the  present  scale.  Referring  to  those  members  of  the  union 
receiving  more  than  the  scale,  we  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Frederick  Burgess,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  1903, 
as  follows :  '  This  higher  rate  is  presumably  paid  for  more  skilful  and  intelli- 
gent men.    To  raise  the  less  skilful  men  up  to  this  level  would  be  an  injustice 
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to  the  more  talented  workman,  unless  his  rate  was  also  increased/  And  we 
quote  also  from  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board  of  1903,  as  follows: 
'  The  board  also  directs  that  no  decrease  shall  be  made  in  the  wages  now 
paid  employees  in  composing  rooms  affected  by  this  decision,  where  such 
employees  are  paid  in  excess  of  the  scale.'  Taking  the  night  scale  as  the 
basis  for  drawing  our  conclusions,  the  increase  for  Ihe  noan  receiving  $27  is 
33  1/3  per  cent;  for  the  man  receiving  $30  it  is  20  per  cent;  for  the  man 
receiving  $33,  it  is  less  than  10  per  cent.  And  why  are  these  men  receiving 
above  the  minimum  scale?  The  chairman  of  the  1903  board  expressed  his 
opinion  that  they  are  more  skilful.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  this 
particular  point  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to 
the  publisher.  He  has  learned  that  other  employers  are  willing  to  pay 
more  than  the  minimum  scale  to  secure  the  services  of  extra  competent  work- 
men. While  it  is  true  that  in  practically  every  newspaper  composing  room 
men  are  receiving  above  the  scale,  it  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  pub- 
lishers exerted  any  superhuman  effort  to  bring  about  this  condition.  On  the 
contrary,  most  of  them  hesitated  many  months  —  some  of  them  hesitated 
years  —  before  taking  this  step,  and  some  of  them  are  still  hesitating.  To 
offer  an  increase  on  the  minimum  scale  and  ignore  the  fact  that  those  receiv- 
ing more  than  the  scale  also  have  been  called  upon  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  would  be  absurd.  The  publishers  may  argue  that  by  raising  the 
minimum  scale  the  maximum  rate  will  eventually  adjust  itself.  If  this  is 
true,  why  delay?  Why  not  do  it  now?  The  union  has  aimed  to  obtain  an 
increase  for  all  receiving  less  than  $6  for  night  work.  The  publishers  may 
argue  that  this  is  an  exorbitant  price,  but  we  ask  the  members  of  this  board 
to  carefully  consider  the  unusual  hours  which  these  men  give  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  night  worker  begins  his  labors,  say  at  7  p.  M.  He  must  leave 
his  home,  in  most  cases,  two  hours  before  that  time.  He  works  imder  glaring 
electric  lights  and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  smoke  and  fume  from 
the  metal  pots  of  the  typesetting  machines,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
sleeping,  as  nature  intended.  These  men  are  straining  their  eyesight,  their 
brains  and  their  muscles  in  an  unheal tbful  atmosphere  to  set  type  for  the 
morning  newspapers.  At  3  a.  m.,  if  there  is  no  overtime,  the  night  worker 
starts  for  home.  He  sleeps  till  noon  or  later,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
seems  determined  to  awaken  him  as  often  as  possible.  No  statistics  are 
necessary,  no  argument  is  necessary,  to  establish  the  unhealthfulness  of  this 
occupation.  One  evening  in  seven  the  night  worker  is  permitted  to  spend 
with  his  family.  His  children  are  asleep  when  he  reaches  home  in  the 
morning;  they  are  at  school  when  he  is  at  home  in  the  afternoon.  He  lives 
a  life  practically  apart  from  his  fellow-men,  except  those  with  whom  he  is 
directly  associated.     His  social  life  is  restricted  to  this  one  night  in  seven." 

The  union's  representative  took  up  each  counter-proposition 
submitted  by  the  publishers  and  presented  his  reasons  why  the 
changes  demanded  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  board.  In  con- 
clusion he  discussed  the  ability  of  the  employers  to  meet  the  ad- 
vance asked  for  by  the  union,  and  quoted  statements  printed  in  a 
number  of  local  newspapers  detailing  large  increases  in  advertising 
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patronage  as  well  as  in  circulation.  "  These  statements  are  direct 
and  emphatic,"  said  the  speaker.  "  They  tell  the  story  of  phe- 
nomenal gains  in  circulation  and  vast  increases  in  receipts  from 
advertising.  These  prove  beyond  question  that  these  newspapers 
are  prosperous  —  that  they  are  constantly  increasing  their  revenues 
and  that  the  end  of  each  year  finds  them  more  prosperous  than  at 
its  beginning.  All  this,  we  contend,  demonstrates  the  ability  of 
these  newspapers  to  meet  this  increase  in  our  wage  scale  without 
in  any  way  inflicting  a  hardship  on  their  owners.  From  their 
own  statements  we  have  shown  their  prosperity.  And  those  state- 
ments, made  freely,  repeatedly  and  voluntarily,  must  be  accepted 
as  true  by  this  arbitration  board  unless  they  are  controverted  by 
equally  direct  testimony." 

Mr.  Wardman,  for  the  publishers,  began  his  argument  with  the 
declaration  that  "  the  publishers  do  not  concede  that  the  cost  of 
living  establishes  the  value  of  labor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  members  of  the  skilled  trades  are  any 
more  anxious  to  prove  and  enforce  any  such  principle  than  we  are, 
because  they  would  shatter  in  that  way  the  whole  theory  of  the 
high  wages  that  are  paid  to  skilled  labor.  The  fundamental  and 
natural  law  that  is  inviolable,  that  establishes  the  value  of  a  man's 
labor  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered.  If  it  is  not,  then  we  have  got  to  revise  the  whole  scheme, 
and  the  man  earning  a  dollar  a  day  can  claim  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  same  pay  as  the  man  who  eamS  five  dollars  a  day,  because 
his  cost  of  living  goes  up  just  the  same  as  the  other  man's  does. 
In  fact,  it  goes  up  relatively  much  higher,  because  it  consumes  a 
vastly  larger  percentage  of  his  income."  To  combat  Mr.  Scott's 
conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  Mr. 
Wardman  drew  attention  to  a  table  in  Bulletin  No.  65  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,"  which  shows  exactly  how  to 
find  out  what  it  costs  a  man  to  live  under  varying  prices,"  he  said. 

"  This  table  not  only  shows  what  it  costs  the  normal  family  of  good  income 
to  live  in  the  United  States,  but  it  shows  what  it  costs  the  family  to  live  in 
the  various  geographical  divisions,  so  that  Mr.  Scott  might  have  found  exactly 
what  it  costs  the  normal  family  to  live  here  in  these  North  Atlantic  States. 
Now  in  1890  it  cost  the  normal  family  of  about  $832  income  —  $330.35  for 
his  food.  In  1905  it  cost  him  $362.  The  lowest  period  of  prices  in  this 
country  was  1896.     Prices  were  low  then,  because  so  many  wage-earners  in 
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the  United  States  were  out  of  work  that  there  was  no  buying  power  —  no 
purchasing  power,  as  we  call  it  in  the  market,  for  anything  that  anybody 
had  to  sell.  In  1896  and  1897  they  were  pretty  much  the  same.  It  cost  the 
normal  family  $313.23  a  year  to  provide  the  food  for  its  table.  The  com- 
parisons between  all  these  years  are  given,  the  differences  figured  out  in  this 
way:  In  1905  it  cost  that  family  exactly  $32  more  to  buy  its  food  than  it 
did  in  1890.  It  cost  it  $29  more  than  it  cost  it  to  buy  its  food  in  1891. 
It  cost  it  $32  more  to  buy  its  food  than  in  1892,  and  $25  more  than  in  1893, 
$42  more  than  in  1894,  $46.50  more  than  in  1895,  $49  more  than  in  1896,  $49 
and  a  fraction  more  than  in  1897.  Now,  I  don't  think  anybody  will  maintain 
that  the  correct  way  to  measure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  is  to  take 
the  very  lowest  period  in  this  country's  history  and  claim  that  that  ought 
to  be  the  standard,  for  God  knows  none  of  us  want  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
ditions that  made  that  standard.  We  did  not  hear  so  very  much  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  1890  or  1891,  or  1892,  or  1893,  when  this  scale  went 
into  effect.  The  average  for  those  years  was  $332.61  to  the  family.  The 
average  for  1905  was  $362.  The  difference  was  $29.39  in  favor  of  that  period. 
These  figures  of  the  government  are  based  on  an  income  of  $834.83  a  year. 
The  actual  increase  percentage,  increase  of  $362,  the  cost  of  the  family  living 
in  1906,  and  $332.61,  the  cost  of  living  for  the  years  1890  to  1894  inclusive, 
is  9  percent.  Mind  you,  that  is  9  percent  increase  of  its  previous  cost  of 
living  —  not  of  its  expenditures,  much  less  of  its  income.  Based  on  an  income 
of  $834.83,  from  which  these  tables  are  formed,  that  increase  is  only  3% 
percent  of  the  income.  As  a  man's  income  runs  up  the  percentage  that  he 
erpends  for  his  food,  as  compared  with  all  his  expenditures,  runs  down.  Then, 
when  you  get  to  a  man  of  an  income  of  $700  or  under  $f800  the  percentage 
has  declined  to  41  plus.  When  you  get  to  a  man  of  an  income  of  a  thousand 
dollars  or  imder  eleven  hundred,  the  percentage  has  declined  to  38.79.  When 
you  get  to  a  man  of  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the  percentage 
has  declined  to  36.45.  And,  as  I  have  reminded  you  before,  this  percentage 
of  36.45  is  not  a  percentage  of  his  income  in  the  tables  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Scott,  but  of  his  expenditures.  We  have  shown  that  the  actual  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food  that  a  family  consumes  was  9  percent  over  the  average  for 
four  years  from  1890  to  1893.  This  equals  less  than  3  percent  of  the  income. 
Now,  on  page  188  of  the  same  government  report,  food  is  to  rent,  fuel  and 
light  as  42.5  is  to  18.25;  or  in  other  words,  food  costs  two  and  one-half 
times  more  than  rent,  fuel  and  light.  Therefore,  if  the  increased  cost  of  the 
family's  food  is  $42.30  a  year,  the  rent,  fuel  and  light  would  be  about  $17  a 
year,  or  the  total  of  the  two,  $60  a  year,  or  between  4%  or  4  1/3  percent  of 
the  income." 

Referring  to  8ome  of  the  trades  that  had  been  mentioned  as 
having  advanced  their  wage  rates,  Mr.  Wardman  said  that 

"you  will  find  that  the  most  of  these  men  who  are  getting  a  scale  of  $4.60 
a  day  or  $4  a  day,  or  in  the  case  of  bricklayers,  $5.60  a  day,  are  not  earning 
and  are  not  receiving  as  much  per  week,  per  month  and  per  year  as  com- 
positors, who  receive  only  $4.50  a  day  on  the  scale.  You  will  notice  that  these 
higher  day  scales  seem  to  apply  to  men  whose  regularity  of  work  seems  to 
be  put  in  hazard  by  the  weather  —  that  is,  those  who  are  affected  by  not  only 
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the  snow  in  winter  and  the  rain  in  summer,  which  drives  them  off  from  work, 
but  by  even  frost,  in  the  case  of  stone  masons,  where  builders  do  not  con- 
sider it  safe  to  set  the  masonry  in  the  frost.  Those  wages  will  figure  out  as 
the  weekly  earnings  —  the  weekly  income  of  these  men  who  appear  to  get  a 
very  high  dcale  at  something  that  is  considerably  lower  than  any  for  wiiich 
our  men  would  care  to  work,  care  to  receive  in  a  week  or  be  in  the  habit 
of  receiving.  When  you  are  comparing  trades  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
you  can  do  is  to  compare  a  printer  with  a  printer,  just  as  you  would  compare 
a  blacksmith  with  a  blacksmith,  and  when  you  strike  the  comparison  of  the 
job  offices  —  and  I  speak  now  of  the  scale  of  the  newspapers  —  the  discrep- 
ancy already  existing  in  favor  of  the  job  offices  is  simply  enormous  and  works 
injury  to  the  newspapers,  and  I  believe  to  the  compositors  employed  on  the 
newspapers  because  it  makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  do  business.  And  ^now 
the  compositors  propose  further  to  increase  that  discrepancy." 

He  then  considered  seriatim  the  various  sections  of  the  union^s 
projected  scale  and  the  publishers'  counter  proposition.  "  On  the 
proposed  increase  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  $6  a  day,  and  that 
men  employed  in  the  daytime  shall  receive  that  same  rate/'  he  said, 
'*  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  to  what  I  have  said 
to  our  argument  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  have  the  com- 
positors meet  us  in  wiping  out  this  illogical,  absolutely  indefensible,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  logic,  provision  by  which  a  man  is  paid  an  extra  com- 
pensation for  doing  work  in  the  night  time,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  work 
at  night  or  less  pleasurable  to  work  at  night,  but  that  if  the  same  man 
shifts  in  the  same  office  where  he  works  in  the  daytime,  that  he  gets  the  same 
excess  compensation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  is  perfectly  obvious  as 
an  injustice,  and  there  is  not  anything  that  anybody  can  add  to  it  to  make 
it  stronger.  The  publishers  are  very  insistent  that  full  and  due  deliberation 
shall  be  given  to  the  question  of  thirty  minutes  for  lunch.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  does  not  work  out  on  the  whole  to  the  interest  of  the  newspapers. 
So  far  as  we  know  we  are  the  only  business  in  the  skilled  trades  that  pay 
wages  when  men  are  not  at  work.  If  an  employer  is  entitled'  to  anything 
in  the  world  he  is  entitled  to  the  hours  that  he  pays  for,  just  as  he  is 
entitled  to  the  property  that  he  pays  for  when  he  buys  a  house.  We  want  to 
wipe  out  that  provision  of  paying  men  for  thirty  minutes  for  Iimch.  We 
want  to  have  the  wage  represent,  as  it  does  in  all  other  trades,  except  the 
newspaper  business,  the  rate  per  hour  for  the  time  worked.  Everything  that 
we  have  said  applies  with  equal  force  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  relate 
merely  to  afternoon  and  evening  scales  and  the  lunch  hours  and  the  handling 
of  morning  matter  in  the  daytime.  The  latter  part  of  that  provision,  '  when 
called  to  work  at  or  before  5  a.  m.,  $2  extra  shall  be  charged  in  addition  to 
the  overtime,  and  when  called  to  work  at  or  before  7  A.  M.,  $1  extra  shall  be 
charged  in  addition  to  the  overtime,'  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  think  calls 
for  any  debate  before  the  board.  I  will  let  that  come  up  without  any  remarks 
to  bother  the  record  or  anybody.    I  think  the  board  won't  require  any." 

As  to  section  19  of  the  union  scale,  that  "  on  all  matter  set  in 
daily  newspapers  proof  shall  be  read  and  copy  held  by  a  member 
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of  the  union,"  Mr.  Wardman  announced  that,  although  the  pub- 
lishers' national  commissioner  and  the  president  of  the  inter- 
national union  had  decided  that  the  paragraph  was  not  arbitrable^ 
"  the  newspapers  take  exception  to  their  ruling.  They  think  it 
ought  to  be  arbitrable,  but  since  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  not^ 
we  cannot  really  argue  the  provision  imder  the  requirements  of 
our  code.  I  do  desire,  however,  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  association,  to  protest  against  the  change  regarding  copy 
reading  which  compels  a  newspaper  apparently  to  proof-read  all 
oopy  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  I  ought  to  say  in  all  fair- 
ness that,  while  this  protest  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  principle,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  union  will  not  prevent  railroading  of  matter 
under  an  extreme  emergency."  He  declared  that  the  publishers 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  worst  provisions  of  the  scale  the  minimum 
of  competency.  "  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it,"  he  said^ 
"  if  the  contention  of  the  other  side  is  soimd,  that  the  men  can  do 
and  do  do  on  the  regular  scale  vastly  in  excess  of  this  minimum. 
If  the  minimum  is  put  in  there  to  protect  the  men  from  perse- 
cution, as  has  been  stated  here,  the  way  to  protect  them  is  for  the 
board  to  draw  a  provision  that  will  not  allow  them  to  be  discrim- 
inated against  in  the  kind  of  matter  that  would  be  set  to  determine 
the  competency."  Mr.  Wardman  concluded  his  argument  with 
these  words: 

"  We  have  shown  you  that  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  production  has  gone 
up  enormously  for  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Scott  has  tried  to  show  how  we 
are  better  able  now  to  pay  these  unreasonable  exactions,  and  to  meet  these 
economic  extortions  than  we  were  before.  We  have  shown  you  that  there  ia 
a  loss  in  the  circulation  that  he  presented  as  an  evidence  of  increased  net 
income.  We  have  shown  you  that  the  enormous  volume  of  increase  in  the 
volume  of  advertising  does  not  represent  profit.  We  submit  to  you,  that  the 
thing  for  this  board  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and  put  their  heads  together  and 
try  to  work  out  some  kind  of  a  scheme  by  which  we  can  all  benefit.  What 
is  the  use  of  hanging  onto  a  relic  of  barbarism?  They  tried  this  thing  in 
England,  of  tying  up  capital  so  it  would  not  work.  They  did  not  create  any 
more  work  for  the  men  —  they  created  less.  They  exterminated  their  own 
capital  and  they  exterminated  their  own  labor,  and  you  have  got  Grermany 
to-day  selling  haberdashery  in  every  shop  in  England,  and  the  Englishman 
can  not  make  it  any  more.  They  tried  that  thing  in  England,  and  because 
it  destroyed  wealth,  because  it  went  right  to  the  fundamental  roots  of  the 
economic  problem,  in  England,  the  streets  of  London  to-day  are  crowded  with 
people  rioting  because  they  can  not  get  work.  They  can  not  get  work  because 
they  have  been  busy  destroying  the  wealth  that  was  employed  at  one  time 
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in  industry.  You  can  keep  on  trying  it  here  until  doonkday  and  you  can  not 
work  it  out.  The  only  way  you  can  work  it  out  is  to  increase  the  wealth; 
you  can  not  work  it  out  any  other  way.  It  is  an  economic  law.  It  is  a 
natural  law.  It  is  a  fundamental  law.  It  is  the  law  of  God.  It  is  inviolablei 
and  no  labor  union,  no  newspaper,  no  high  financier,  nobody  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  can  work  out  that  natural  law  of  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
when  you  destroy  it,  as  you  men  are  destroying  it  you  are  chopping  out  your 
own  hearthstones." 

The  hearings  before  the  board  lasted  until  June  14th,  having 
consumed  five  days'  time,  and  on  June  17th  the  aAitrators  held 
their  first  executive  session,  but  after  several  days'  discussion  their 
efiForts  to  effect  a  settlement  proved  futile.  The  national  officials 
were  thereupon  apprised  of  the  disagreement  and  on  July  16th  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Arbitration  Board,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Herman  Ridder  of  New  York,  H.  N.  Kellogg  of  Chicago,  and 
Bruce  Haldeman  of  Louisville,  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  and  James  M.  Lynch,  Hugo  Miller  and  J.  W. 
Bramwood,  for  the  International  Typographical  Union,  was  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  consider  the  New  York  City  scale  con- 
tention. After  sessions  extending  over  three  days  the  board 
reached  a  decision  on  all  but  two  points  in  dispute.  By  ihe  terms 
of  this  decision  the  minimum  scale  for  newspaper  employees  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  was  increased  661 
cents  per  day,  making  a  rate  of  $4.66§  for  day  work  and  $5,161 
for  night  work.  The  arbitrators  decided  that  "  men  employed  at 
day  work  for  morning  newspapers  shall  receive  day  rates,  subject 
to  third-shift  provision.  Men  employed  at  night  work  for  evening 
newspapers  shall  receive  night  rates,  subject  to  third-shift  pro- 
vision." The  scale  for  the  third  shift  was  fixed  at  C5.66f ,  but  the 
daily  hours  for  this  shift  were  increased  from  seven  to  eight.  The 
eight-hour  day  in  each  instance  includ'^s  thirty  minutes  for 
luncheon.  Members  of  the  union  employed  on  evening  newspapers 
publishing  Sunday  editions  were  advanced  to  $4.83i  per  day,  and 
$5.66f  of  seven  continuous  hours,  including  thirty  minutes  for 
luncheon,  on  Saturday  night.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  rates 
of  machine  tenders.  The  minimum  of  competency  of  machine 
operators  was  fixed  at  24,000  ems  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  apprentices  were 
approved. 
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The  two  disputed  points  mentioned  above  were  referred  by  the 
national  board  to  Messrs.  Herman  Ridder,  Ervin  Wardman  and 
James  J.  Murphy  for  adjudication.  The  first  of  these  sections 
provided  that  "  when  men  called  to  work  at  or  before  5  a.  m.  $2 
extra  shall  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  overtime,  and  when  called 
to  work  at  or  before  7  a.  m.  $1  extra  phall  be  charged  in  addition  to 
the  overtime."  This  special  board  has  decided  that  $2  extra  in 
addition  to  overtime  shall  be  paid  paid  to  compositors  who  are 
called  to  work  at  or  prior  to  6.30  a.  m.,  .nd  after  that  time  until 
7  A.  M.  $1  extra  with  overtime  pay.  On  the  other  disputed  para- 
graph (section  19),  which  reads  that  '^  on  all  matter  set  in  daily 
newspapers  proofs  shall  be  read  and  copy  held  by  a  member  of  the 
union/'  the  special  committeemen  were  unable  to  agree,  and  it  was 
recommitted  to  the  national  board,  which  will  endeavor  to  recon- 
Btruct  it  on  September  9th. 
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BITREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Tables  II  and  IV  of  the  Appendix  summarize,  nmnerioally 
the  work  of  the  factory  inspectors  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year, 
while  Table  III  shows  the  number  of  children's  employment 
certificates  issued  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  In 
connection  with  these  statistics  the  following  reprints  of  circulars 
issued  by  the  factory  inspector  this  summer  will  be  of  use  to 
persons  interested. 

Letter  Addresaed  to  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Certain  Cities. 
State  of  New  Yosk  —  Depasticent  of  Labor, 

BUBEAU  OF  FAGTOBT  INSPBOTION, 

AuBAirr,  June  12,  1907. 

Dear  Sib:  Last  summer  this  Department  was  much  embarrassed  in  enforc- 
ing the  child  labor  laws  in  factories,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
children  employed  without  the  certificates  required  by  law  were  under  the 
impression  that  employment  certificates  were  not  necessary  during  vacation. 
In  some  cases  it  being  foimd  that  the  children  had  letters  from  their  school 
principals  or  teachers  advising  employers  that  they  could  employ  such  children 
during  the  summer  without  the  children  securing  working  papers.  When  we 
came  to  diseharge  these  children,  we  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  would 
have  been  entitled  to  employment  certificates  had  they  procured  the  school 
records  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  they  declared  with  considerable 
unanimity  that  they  were  informed  by  their  teachers  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  have  such  records  in  order  to  be  employed  during  the  summer.  Of 
course  this  is  all  wrong.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed 
in  a  factory  at  any  time,  during  vacations  or  otherwise,  unless  it  has  an  em- 
ployment certificate  in  conformity  with  section  71  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  no 
employment  certificate  can  be  obtained  unless  the  child  has  a  school  record 
as  required  by  section  73  of  the  Labor  Laws. 

Therefore,  could  you  not  in  some  way  have  all  the  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  your  city  instructed  to  advise  the  children  that  they  can  not 
work  during  the  summer  without  employment  certificates,  and  that  to  secure 
such  certificates  they  must,  before  the  schools  break  up,  procure  their  school 
records.  By  so  doing,  you  will  greatly  assist  this  department  and  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  during  the  simmier  months.  It  would  also  be  well  if 
there  could  be  some  way  devised  by  which  children  who  neglect  to  secure 
their  school  records  during  the  school  year,  could  nevertheless  obtain  them 
during  vacation  if  the  need  for  them  should  subsequently  arise. . 

Tours  very  truly, 

John  Wiujaics, 
First  Deputy  Commiaaianer, 
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Instructions  to  Employers  of  Children. 

Children  Under  IJ^. 

They  must  not  be  employed  under  any  circumstances  either  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  factory,  nor  allowed  to  remain  in  a  factory. 

Children  Under  16  {and  Over  14), 

They  can  be  employed  only  if  they  have  New  York  Board  of  Health  employ- 
ment certificates. 

Certificates  of  other  states  or  school  certificates  are  not  sufficient. 

The  certificates  must  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer  at  the  factory,  together 
with  a  register  or  list  of  such  children. 

This  requirement  applies  equally  to  children  employed  m  factory  offices  or 
otherwise  in  any  way  in  connection  with  a  factory. 

It  also  applies  during  vacations.     The  certificate  is  always  necessary. 

Such  children  must  never  be  employed: 

(1)  Over  nine  hours  a  day.  (2)  Before  6  ▲.  m.  or  after  7  p.  M.  (3)  In 
running  elevators,  around  dangerous  machinery  or  in  polishing  or  buffing. 
After  October  1,  1907,  they  must  not  be  employed  over  eight  hours  a  day  or 
before  8  ▲.  M.  or  after  5  p.  M. 

The  daily  hours  of  labor  of  such  children  must  always  be  posted  in  the 
workroom. 

Children  of  Doubtful  Age  {About  IS). 

Where  it  is  at  all  doubtful  whether  a  child  be  sixteen  or  not  the  employer 
should  investigate ;  for  ignorance  of  a  child's  age  is  no  excuse  for  a  violation 
of  the  law. 

He  should  not  accept  either  a  child's  statement  or  its  parent's  affidavit  of 
its  age. 

In  all  doubtful  cases  a  child  claiming  to  be  over  sixteen  should  be  required 
to  obtain  and  file  with  the  employer  either  (1)  a  birth  certificate,  (2)  a 
baptismal  certificate,  (3)  a  passport,  or  (4)  an  old  Board  of  Health  employ- 
ment certificate.  That  paper  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  it  belongs  t9 
the  child  and  is  not  bogus  nor  altered.  If  no  such  paper  can  be  produced, 
New  York  city  employers  should  promptly  notify  our  New  York  office  and 
we  will  either  advise  further  or  investigate  ourselves;  employers  elsewhere 
should  notify  our  Albany  office,  and  we  will  give  them  such  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  possible. 

Minora  Over  16  and  Women. 

There  are  also  provisions  of  law  limiting  and  regulating  the  hours  of  labor 
of  males  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  females  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards:  Labor  Law,  sections  77  and  78.  Note  recent 
amendments  to  those  sections  to  take  effect  October  1,  1907.  After  that  date  a 
determined  effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  their  provisions  more  thoroughly 
and  literally  than  heretofore. 

John  Williams, 
Factory  Inspector. 
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Hours  of  Labor  of  Women  and  Male  Minors  in  Factories. 

The  proTlsions  of  Sections  77  and  78  of  the  Labor  Law  limiting  their  hours 
of  labor  will  be  modified  by  chapter  507,  laws  of  1907,  to  take  effect  October 
Ist,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  People  v.  Williams,  June 
14,  1907.    Therefore  this  explanatory  leaflet  is  issued. 

Male  mtnorSf  i.  e.  males  over  sixteen  and  under  eighteen,  must  not  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  between  midnight  and  4  a.  M.;  nor  more  than 
six  days  or  60  hours  a  week;  nor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  except  as  stated 
below. 

Female  minora,  i.  e.  females  over  sixteen  and  under  21,  must  not  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  between  9  p.  M.  and  6  a.  ic.;  nor  more  than  six 
days  or  60  hours  a  week;  nor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  except  as  stated 
below. 

Women,  i.  e.  females  over  21,  must  not  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  six  days  or  60  hours  a  week;  nor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day 
except  as  stated  below.  (The  provision  of  section  77  that  forbids  adult  females 
working  before  6  a.  ic  or  after  9  p.  m.  is  unconstitutional  and  void  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  People  v.  Williams,  above 
referred  to.) 

Eacepiiona.  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  section  77  are  otherwise  com- 
plied with,  male  minors  and  all  females  over  sixteen  may  work  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day;  (a)  regularly  in  not  more  than  five  days  a  week  in  order  to 
make  a  short  day  or  a  holiday  of  any  of  the  six  working  days;  (b)  irregularly 
in  not  to  exceed  three  days  a  week;  but  never  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day 
or  60  hours  a  week.     (Section  78.) 

Schedule.  A  weekly  schedule,  showing  the  hours  of  work  of  all  such  per- 
sons on  each  day  of  the  week,  must  be  kept  posted  in  their  workrooms,  and 
must  not  be  changed  during  the  week  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor;  and  they  must  not  work  beyond  the  hours  stated  in  such 
schedule.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  fix  such  hours  in  advance  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  a  special  permit  to  dis- 
pense with  such  schedule. 

Double  Employment.  A  female  or  a  male  minor  must  not  be  employed  in 
two  or  more  establishments  for  longer  hours  than  are  permitted  in  one. 
Whoever  employs  any  such  person  in  a  night  shift,  i.  e.  after  7  p.  m.  and 
before  6  a.  il,  must  use  extra  care  to  see  that  this  provision  is  not  violated, 
for  in  case  of  a  violation  in  fact,  the  employer  is  then  liable,  with  or  without 
knowledge. 

Note.  There  are  separate  regulations  in  section  77  in  regard  to  children 
under  sixteen. 

July  1,  1907.  John  Williams,    Factory  Inspector. 


Suggestions  to  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors  on  Guarding  Machinery. 

The  practical  value  of  the  classification  of  our  accident  reports 

(Table  V  of  the  Appendix)  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us  to 

determine   approximately   what   class   or   group   of   machinery, 

commonly  in  use,  is  the  most  dangerous,  and,  therefore,  in  need  of 
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most  careful  and  thorough  inspection^  in  order,  so  far  as  possible^ 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  accidents  by  requiring  proper  safeguards. 

Our  Bulletin  affords  not  only  a  simple  and  easy  means  of  con- 
veying ideas  to  the  present  members  of  our  force,  but,  as  well,  of 
preserving  for  future  use  anything  of  value  which  appears  therein. 
It  is  our  intention  henceforward  to  utilize  its  pages  for  such  pur- 
poses. To  the  end  that  this  new  department  in  our  quarterly 
publication  be  the  more  interesting,  descriptions  of  practical  home- 
made safety  devices,  submitted  by  our  deputy  factory  inspectors^ 
will  be  given  a  place,  provided  they  are  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance and  merit. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  better  way  to  devote  our  attention  to  this 
subject  by  industries,  so  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  degree  of  coher- 
ence to  justify  the  labor  which  we  contemplate  spending  on  this 
work.  IN'o  doubt  we  shall  occasionally  digress,  but  in  the  main 
the  above  plan  will  be  adhered  to. 

Let  this  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset.  We  assume  and 
we  have  a  right  to  assume,  that  every  member  of  our  force  is  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  his  work  to  examine  and  study  our  accident 
statistics;  if  there  be  one  who  is  not,  then  he  should  forthwith 
cultivate  the  habit,  for  without  such  study  he  can  not  be  up-to-date. 

TEXTILE  MACHINEET. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  modern  textile  factory  is  usually  well 
protected,  the  machine  when  placed  on  the  market  being  pro- 
vided with  gear  covers,  countersunk  set  screws  and  other  devices 
whereby  the  danger  of  accidents  and  injury  to  the  operatives  is 
materially  reduced.  But,  old-type  machinery  without  such  pro- 
tection is  sometimes  in  use,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  inspector 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  note  defects  and  insist  on  the  proper 
remedy. 

In  cotton  weaving  and  knitting  mills  the  material  passes  through 
a  variety  of  machines,  some  of  which  are  relatively  harmless.  But 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  to  see  that  every 
machine  in  use  therein  is  rendered  safe  to  operate.  High-power 
machinery  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  can  not  be  made  abso- 
lutely safe  without  destroying  its  utility,  and  manufacturers  will 
invariably  and  properly  object  to  the  installation  of  devices  that 
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unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  productivity  of  their  machines 
unless  it  be  obvious  that  such  a  course  would  be  fully  justified  on 
humanitarian  grounds. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  each  inspector  to  advise  and  show 
how  safety  devices  can  be  applied  with  the  least  expense  and  with- 
out interfering  with  the  manipulation  of  machinery.  Every  order 
given  should  be  carefully  thought  out  and  must  be  practical  and 
reasonable. 

The  first  machines  which  come  under  our  notice  in  this  group 
are  the  "  openers."  The  cotton  is  taken  out  of  the  bale  and  passed 
through  these  machines.  They  are  comparatively  free  from 
danger,  provided  that  gears,  pulleys  and  belting  are  sufficiently 
guarded. 

Then  follow  the  pickers,  spreaders  and  finishers  —  through  each 
of  which  the  fiber  has  to  pass.  The  principal  danger-points  are 
the  gears,  pulleys  and  belts.  If  they  be  properly  guarded  there 
remains  nothing  to  be  done  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  operative. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  injuries  are  sustained  in  spite  of  safety 
devices.  An  operative,  who  undertakes  to  clean  a  picker  while  in 
motion  stands  a  good  chance  of  meeting  with  a  painful  and  prob- 
ably serious  accident.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents of  that  class,  unless  a  practical  locking  device  be  used  which 
can  not  be  opened  without  first  stopping  the  machine.  The  forgo- 
ing applies  also  to  the  carding  machines,  drawing  frames,  speeders 
and  finishers.  The  chief  danger  lies  in  exposed  gears,  unprotected 
pulleys  and  belts,  and,  in  overcrowding  of  machinery.  By  the 
latter  is  meant  the  placing  of  too  many  machines  in  a  given  space, 
thereby  reducing  to  the  point  of  danger  the  passageways  between 
them.  An  undue  curtailment  of  space  interferes  with  the  proper 
manipulation  of  certain  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  these  machines, 
and  any  such  interference  adds  to  the  risk  and  probability  of  acci- 
d«at.  Hence,  in  a  factory  where  space  seems  to  be  of  more  value 
than  safety,  it  is  the  inspectors  duty  to  see  that  every  machine 
is  made  so  safe  that  an  accident  thereon  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

Spinning  machines  cause  quite  a  few  accidents,  many  of  which 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  operative.  It  is 
difficult  really  to  determine  how  large  a  percentage  of  all  accidents 
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are  preventable.  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  mule 
spinner  possessed  certain  elements  of  danger  that  are  not  apparent 
in  the  ring  spinning  machine.  The  twisting  frame  of  the  mule 
spinner  travels  outwardly  and  in  many  mills  the  machines  have 
been  so  located  that  the  frame  travels  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  posts  sustaining  the  upper  portions  of  the  building.  This  con- 
stitutes a  danger  that  is  ever  present  and  the  attention  of  superin- 
tendents should  be  called  to  the  need  of  readjusting  the  machines 
so  as  to  provide  sufficient  space  between  the  frame  and  such  posts 
or  pillars.  The  mechanism  of  the  mule  spinner  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  machine  and  consists  of  gears,  pulleys  and  rope  or 
band  wheels.  These  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, orders  to  guard  same  should  be  issued  and  compliance  in- 
sisted upon. 

The  warping  machines,  looms  and  knitters  have  certain  mechani- 
cal parts  that  need  careful  inspection.  The  smaller  parts  of  these 
mechanisms  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  on  the  theory  that  accidents 
at  such  points  are  improbable.  This  idea  is  wrong.  A  small  gear, 
if  exposed,  is  most  dangerous  and  liable  to  cause  a  very  painful 
and  serious  injury.  Shuttles  occasionally  fly  out  of  the  looms. 
It  is  difficult  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  but  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  minimize  the  danger  by  attaching  to  the  frame  of  the 
loom  a  steel  bar  placed  just  above  the  space  traversed  by  the  shuttle. 
If  the  shuttle  were  to  take  an  upward  course  this  bar  would  de- 
flect it,  but  whether  it  is  a  preventive  against  accidents  is  wholly 
problematical.  Therefore,  we  urge  careful  observation  of  this 
point  and  the  exercise  of  mature  judgment  before  undertaking  to 
require  any  changes  on  these  machines. 

Belt  shifters, —  We  must  insist  on  their  installation  wherever 
practicable.  Mill  superintendents  invariably  Say  that  a  shifter 
is  neither  practical  nor  necessary  on  a  carding  machine.  We  do 
not  concur  in  this  view.  The  practice  of  shifting  belts  by  hand 
is  dangerous  even  though  they  travel  comparatively  slowly.  A 
shifter  can  be  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  machines,  between  the 
loose  pulley  shaft  and  the  upper  pulley.  This  will  insure  the 
safety  of  the  card-tender  so  far  as  belt  shifting  is  concerned.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  when  such  a  device  tends  to  reduce  the  time 
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spent  in  controlling  or  regulating  machines,  belt  shifters  are  pro- 
vided, because  it  is  profitable  to  do  so.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a 
shifter  on  carding  machines  will  prove  a  profitable  investment  too. 
We  shall  probably  have  more  to  say  on  this  group  at  a  later 
date.  Meanwhile,  it  is  hoped  that  each  inspector  will  be  on  the 
alert  for  new  ideas  which  can  be  communicated  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  force  through  this  department.  John  Williams. 

Bvfialo  Children  Employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  Boxes  at  Home. 

A  few  months  ago  information  was  received  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  an  establishment  in  Buffalo,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  boxes,  had  adopted  a  practice  of  sending  work 
out  of  the  factory  to  be  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  district  inspector  for  investigation.  It 
was  foimd  that  material  and  machinery  —  consisting  of  reels  for 
holding  strips  of  binding  paper  and  shaping  blocks  —  were  fur- 
nished and  installed  in  the  homes,  and  the  workers  equipped  es- 
sentially as  is  the  working  force  in  the  factory  proper.  Deliv- 
eries of  material  and  collections  of  the  finished  product  are  made 
weekly.  At  the  beginning  of  this  new  departure,  employees  of 
the  establishment  had  material  and  machinery  sent  to  their  homes 
and  other  members  of  the  families  became  interested  and  were 
instructed  in  the  method  of  making  paper  boxes.  The  results  were 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  quantity  produced  was  limited  and 
only  a  few  of  the  regular  employees  could  be  induced  to  engage 
in  such  overtime  work.  Large  and  conmiodious  offices  and  work- 
rooms were  then  opened  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  under 
a  name  disassociated  from  that  of  the  parent  concern.  Adver- 
tising for  "  Home  Workers  "  was  resorted  to,  experienced  hands 
were  put  in  as  demonstrators  and  the  field  of  operations  extended 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  section  of  the  city  was  unrepresented  in 
the  list  of  home  workers.  Prospective  workers  were  taught  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  per  month.  At  first  applicants 
of  all  ages  were  given  instruction  in  the  work,  including  school 
children,  many  of  whom  were  under  age.  On  the  first  visit  of  the 
in6pector  to  the  central  office  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  made 
plain  to  the  management  and  after  that  only  those  over  the  legal 
working  age  were  taught  by  the  demonstrators;  but  they  in  turn 
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imparted  their  knowledge  to  other  members  of  their  families.  It 
is  now  not  an  unfamiliar  sight  to  find  an  entire  family  cirde  en- 
gaged in  this  work  after  supper  and  up  to  bedtime. 

In  accordance  with  section  101  of  the  Labor  Law  a  list  of  543 
names  and  addresses  was  furnished  by  the  employer  to  the  Depart- 
ment, of  which  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  were  investigated. 
Owing  to  the  many  pressing  demands  of  the  service  upon  the  time 
of  the  inspector,  in  other  directions,  the  investigation  had  to  be 
dropped  before  it  was  completed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  that  investigation : 


AoB  AND  Sex. 

Total. 

In  dwell- 

^Ing 

houses 

not  tene- 

ments.* 

In  tene- 
ments. 

Work 
after  0 
p.  M. 

Work 
regu- 
larly 
(contin- 
uously). 

Work 

S& 

school 
or  day 
work 

Had 

womng 

when 

in- 

spected. 

Adults 
(over  16) 

Males. 

62 

57 

6 

3 

1 

46 

15 

Females. 

476 

416 

50 

10 

26 

320 

120 

Males. 

31 

20 

2 

5 



19 

12 

Children 
14-16. 

Females. 

60 

56 

4 

3 

39 

21 

Sex  not 
given. 

2 

2 

2 

Males. 

46 

42 

4 

1 

34 

12 

Children 
10-13. 

Females. 

54 

54 

4 

1 

86 

17 

Sex  not 
given. 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Males. 

8 

7 

1 

5 

3 

Children 
7-9. 

Females. 

10 

0 

1 

3 

8 

2 

Sex  not 
given. 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

Children 
under  7. 

Sex  not 
given. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Totals 

754            677 

77 

30 

28 

521 

205 

Total  addresses  tabulated 

Total  addresses  "moved" — (not  tabulated) 

Total  addresses  not  found — (not  tabulated) 

Number  cases  contagious  disease  in  workroom 

Number  unclean  tenements 

Number  unclean  workrooms  in  dwellings  not  tenements. 
Number  of  children  14-16  with  employment  certificates: 

Males 

Females 


340 
34 

8 

1 

1 
2 

6 
6 


The  following  facts  shown  by  this  table  deserve  consideration : 
The  small  proportion  of  males  engaged  in  this  work,  and  the  in- 
crease in  that  proportion  in  the  younger  ages ;  the  small  proportion 


*  One  factory  building  included. 
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of  the  workers  who  reside  in  tenement  houses;  the  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  dropped  the  work  soon  after  undertaking  it; 
and  the  large  proportion  who  engaged  in  it  only  as  a  supplemental 
occupation  or  after  school.  It  should  be  explained  in  this  connec- 
tion that  there  is  no  law  specifically  forbidding  home  work  by 
children  after  school.  One  conclusion  indicated  by  this  table  is 
that  the  tenement  labor  law  (Labor  Law,  Article  VII),  which  by 
regulating  labor  conditions  in  tenements,  aims  to  safeguard  the 
sanitary  conditions  surrounding  home  work,  while  it  adequately 
fulfils  that  purpose  in  New  York  City,  leaves  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  home  work  in  Buffalo  and  like  cities,  where  it  is  in  dwell- 
ing houses,  entirely  unregulated.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  added  that  the  investigation  does  not  indicate  any  pressing 
need  for  such  sanitary  regulation.  It  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  although  the  investigation  was  made  promptly 
yet  205  workers  out  of  754  had  already  abandoned  the  occupation, 
that  this  plan  of  sending  out  work  into  the  homes  was  proving  a 
failure;  but  it  seems  equally  probable  that  it  merely  shows  how 
quickly  changing  is  the  personnel  of  such  classes  of  operatives. 
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FACTORY  LAWS  AND  THE  COURTS. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  decisions  adverse  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  labor  laws  has  aroused  in  certain  quarters  criticism 
of  and  antagonism  towards  the  courts  and  some  despair  of  prop- 
erly protecting  labor  under  our  constitutions.  And  the  way  in 
which  one  decision,  which  held  in  part  imconstitutional  a  law 
limiting  hours  of  labor  on  public  works,  was  avoided  by  amending 
the  state  constitution  has  established  a  precedent,  that  causes  a 
growing  element  in  the  community  to  look  to  a  frequent  repetition 
of  that  process  as  the  only  remedy  for  many  evila 

The  constitutional  provision  with  which  attempted  legislative 
regulations  relative  to  labor  in  factories  have  most  frequently 
come  in  conflict,  is  that  clause,  contained  in  both  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Liberty,  which  is  the  term  with 
which  we  are  particularly  concerned,  is  defined  as  the  right  to 
be  free  in  the  exercise  of  one's  faculties,  subject  only  to  such 
restraints  as  are  necessary  for  the  common  welfare.  Due  pro- 
cess of  law,  as  applied  to  legislation,  is  defined  to  mean  that  all 
enactments  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  settled  maxims  of  our 
system  of  government,  of  which  those  concerning  and  defining  lib- 
erty are  the  most  fundamental.  According  to  them  for  a  statutory 
regulation  in  restraint  of  individual  liberty  to  be  due  process 
of  law  and  constitutional,  it  must  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
either  the  public  health,  the  public  safety,  the  public  morals  or 
the  common  welfare.  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  written  constitu- 
tions both  to  limit  the  powers  of  legislatures  and  to  protect  in- 
dividuals against  the  changing  opinions  of  temporary  majorities, 
it  follows  that  it  is  proper  and  necessary  for  the  courts,  in  pass- 
ing upon  the  constitutionalty  of  any  and  every  act  in  restraint 
of  liberty,  neither  to  be  governed  by  any  declaration  of  a  legis- 
lature as  to  its  purpose,  nor  to  be  swayed  by  popular  passions 
or  desires,  but  for  themselves  to  inquire  into  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  and  by  the  test  of  constitutional  principles  alone 
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to  decide  whether  or  not  it  be  due  process  of  law;  and  if  not,  to 
hold  it  to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution  —  which  is  the  su- 
preme law  —  and  therefore  void.  In  deciding  this  question  the 
courts  uniformly  act  upon  a  presumption  that  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  valid  unless  its  unconstitutionality  clearly  appear;  but 
it  need  not  be  apparent  from  the  title  or  expressed  purpose  of 
the  act,  but  may  be  looked  for  in  any  of  its  terms  and  provisions. 
They  also  recognize  that  the  particular  regulation  to  be  adopted 
rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature;  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  hold  —  and  logically  must  hold  if  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision is  to  be  of  any  effect  —  that  it  must  be  at  least  reasonable 
for  its  purpose,  must  not  arbitrarily  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent classes  or  persons,  and  must  not  be  arbitrarily  or  unreason- 
ably extended  to  persons  or  acts  not  affected  by  the  necessity  for 
regulation,  nor  otherwise  made  disproportionate  to  the  necessity. 

The  principal  diflSculty  in  applying  these  principles  to  regu- 
lations purporting  to  be  for  the  public  health  —  in  which  class 
fall  a  large  proportion  of  factory  laws  and  to  which  branch  of  the 
subject  space  requires  that  this  discussion  shall  be  confined  — 
lies  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  proposed  regulation  be  in 
fact  reasonably  necessary  for  that  purpose.  In  determining  this 
question  the  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  common  belief  of 
the  people,  of  generally  admitted  facts,  and  of  the  prevailing 
doctrines  of  science,  and  have  uniformly  sustained  properly 
framed  health  regulations  supported  by  any  of  them;  but,  with 
some  doubtful  exceptions,  they  have  disapproved  of  regulations 
supported  only  by  individual  opinions  (although  numerous  and 
loudly  voiced),  or  based  upon  scientific  hypotheses  or  social  or 
economic  theories.  Between  these  two  extremes,  however,  there 
necessarily  lies  a  zone  of  uncertainty  where  it  is  hard  to  apply 
these  principles  and  which  is  therefore  marked  by  conflicting 
decisions. 

The  propositions  which  the  writer  desires  to  advance  for  the 
consideration  of  readers  of  the  Bulletin  are,  that  adverse  criti- 
cisms of  the  courts  on  account  of  their  decisions  on  labor  legislation 
are  generally  unmerited,  that  such  decisions  (of  the  United  States 
and  New  York  courts  at  least)  have  not  shown  any  lack  of  sym- 
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pathj  with  the  general  objects  of  labor  legislation  and  have  not 
prevented  but  rather  have  aided  and  guided  in  the  construction 
of  proper  labor  regulations^  that  the  statutes  that  have  been  set 
aside  have  been  defective,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  because 
framed  in  ignorance  of  or  with  heedless  disregard  for  constitu- 
tional principles  and  therefore  that  the  single  fact  of  their  un- 
constitutionality is  no  evidence  that  their  legitimate  objects  can 
not  be  accomplished  by  statutes  drawn  in  conformity  with  con- 
stitutional requirements,  and  —  in  general  —  that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  necessary  factory  regulations. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  many  possible  r^ulations  conducive  (but 
not  necessary)  to  the  public  health  and  welfare,  which  are  not 
permissible  under  a  free  form  of  govemmelit,  and  for  that  reason 
we  can  not  copy  literally  some  beneficial  factory  regulations  of 
other  countries.  .  But  their  objects  may  be  in  greater  part  attained 
in  other  ways;  and  the  balance  is  so  small  as  to  be  a  trifling 
price  to  pay  for  our  constitutional  guaranty  of  liberty.  There- 
fore a  patient  trial  of  clearly  constitutional  regulations  should  in 
fairness  and  common  sense  precede  any  attempt  to  stretch  or  any 
agitation  to  amend  the  constitution  or  any  reasonable  discontent 
with  its  restrictions  upon  legislative  powers. 

As  illustrations  of  how  far  regulations  in  restraint  of  liberty 
for  the  protection  of  labor  have  been  sustained,  it  may  be  cited 
that  the  New  York  courts  have  held  that  minors  imder  21  years 
of  age  are  wards  of  the  state  and  subject  to  regulation  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Legislature  without  limitation  by  the  liberty 
clause  of  the  constitution,  that  laws  forbidding  unnecessary  Sun- 
day work  are  valid  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  classes  of 
employees  in  distinctly  unhealthy  occupations  and  in  occupations 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  is  involved  may  be  limited,  and 
have  enforced  without  question  laws  that  require  cleanliness,  sani- 
tary conditions,  reasonable  conveniences  for  comfort  and  safe- 
guards against  danger  in  work  places,  etc.;  and  that  the  lower 
courts  —  the  question  never  having  been  carried  up  to  the  higher 
courts  —  have  sustained  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
that  women  may  labor  in  factories. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  four  leading  cases,  in  which 
New  York  factory  laws  have  been  held  unconstitutional,  it  will 
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be  attempted  to  point  out  their  defects  and  to  explain  how  the 
consequencee  of  their  nullification  are  little  to  be  deplored  from 
the  practical  standpoint  of  factory  inspection. 

In  1884  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  or  tobacco  on  any  floor  of  a  tenement-house,  used  for  living 
purposes,  in  cities  with  over  500,000  inhabitants.  The  title  of 
that  act  declared  that  it  was  "  to  improve  the  public  healtL'' 
But  the  court  looked  beyond  the  title  and  held  that  the  regula- 
tions imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  act  were  not  for  the  public 
health.  (In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98.)  This  decision  has  been 
much  criticised,  because  seriously  bad  sanitary  conditions  then 
prevailed  in  tenement-housd  shops  and  their  total  prohibition 
would  have  benefited  the  public  health.  Yet  the  decision  was 
both  correct  and  beneficial.  For  the  clear  purpose  of  the  act 
was  not  to  protect  health,  but  to  stop  home*  industries  in  competi- 
tion with  factory  work  in  the  tobacco  trade,  without  r^ard  to 
sanitary  conditions;  and  if  the  principle  of  that  act  had  been 
sustained,  the  next  step  might  have  been  to  prohibit  arbitrarily 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  all  cities  with  oyer  500,000  in- 
habitants. And  this  decision  has  not  prevented  proper  sanitary 
r^ulation  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  of  anything  else  in 
tenement^houses ;  for  there  are  now  in  full  force  and  effect  laws 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  certain  specified  articles  liable  to 
communicate  disease  (among  which  tobacco  is  included)  in  all 
unsanitary  or  overcrowded  tenements.  The  distinction  between 
these  regulations  and  those  held  invalid  in  the  Jacobs  case,  is 
that  the  former  are  reasonable  and  bona  fide  health  laws  while 
the  latter  were  not. 

The  second  case  (People  v.  Beattie,  06  App.  Div.  383)  held 
unconstitutional  so  much  of  the  Penal  Code  as  made  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  violate  the  provisions  of  Article  XII  (later  Article 
Xni)  of  the  Labor  Law  (repealed  by  chapter  83  of  the  laws  of 
1907),  which  provided  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  horse- 
shoers.  The  court  held  unanimously  that  all  laws  which  impair 
or  trammel  the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  and  work  where  he 
will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue 
any  lawful  trade  or  occupation  are  infringements  upon  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  liberty,  which  can  be  sustained  under  the  con- 
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stitution  only  by  reasons  of  public  necessity ;  that  the  regulation 
of  shoeing  horses  can  not  be  so  sustained  because  it  has  no  tendency 
to  promote  the  health,  comfort  or  welfare  of  society;  and  that, 
while  laws  prohibiting  cruelty  to  animals  are  constitutional,  no 
such  ill-results  have  flown  from  unrestrained  freedom  to  pursue 
the  old  and  common  avocation  of  horseshoeing  as  to  require  any 
special  regulation  of  it  in  order  to  prevent  such  cruelty.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  the  others  cited  in  this  paper,  the  court  limited  its 
inquiry  into  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  the  single  question  whether 
or  not  it  had  a  constitutional  purpose.  Had  it  gone  further  and 
sought  out  the  true  purpose,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  build  up  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  monopoly  in  the  horseshoeing  trade.  And  had  the  validity  of 
that  act  been  sustained,  the  logical  consequence  of  the  decision 
would  be  that  the  Legislature  can  at  pleasure  limit  the  right  to 
practice  any  and  all  trades  or  occupations  in  the  discretion  of 
examining  boards  to  be  composed  of  members  of  such  trades  and 
occupations  respectively. 

In  the  next  case  (Lochner  v.  People  of  New  York,  198  U,  S. 
45),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  that  section  110 
of  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York,  limiting  the  hours  of  employees 
in  bakeries  to  ten  a  day,  to  be  unconstitutional.  That  section 
purported  to  be  a  "  health  law,"  required  by  the  unhealthiness  of 
baking  as  an  occupation.  But  the  court  held  as  a  matter  of  fact  — 
four  justices  out  of  nine  dissenting  —  that  baking  is  not  of  itself 
an  imhealthy  occupation  and  therefore  that  a  special  regulation  of 
hours  in  that  occupation  was  purely  arbitrary  and  could  not  be 
sustained.  But  according  to  the  observations  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors, baking  in  this  state  is  an  extremely  unhealthy  occupa- 
tion. This,  however,  is  apparently  not  an  essential  attribute,  but 
is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  unclean,  ill-drained  and  ill-venti- 
lated bakeries,  particularly  in  cellars,  which  have  come  into  exist- 
ence while  there  were  no  eflPective  laws  to  remedy  or  prevent.  This 
defect  has  now  been  remedied  and  those  unsanitary  conditions  are 
in  process  of  correction.  If  the  check  thus  placed  by  the  court 
upon  l^slation  of  doubtful  wisdom  and  necessity  has  helped  to 
divert  the  attention  and  efforts  of  reformers  to  the  comparatively 
neglected  field  of  purely  sanitary  factory  regulation,  its  results 
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must  be  deemed  altogether  beneficial.  And,  legal  technicalities 
aside,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  ordinary  and  direct  sanitary 
measures  should  be  exhausted  before  restraints  upon  personal  lib- 
erty can  be  claimed  to  be  necessary  for  hygienic  reasons. 

The  last  and  most  doubtful  case  is  that  of  The  People  v.  Wil- 
liams, decided  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  June  14, 
1907,  in  which  it  was  held  that  so  much  of  section  77  of  the 
Labor  Law  as  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  at 
night  (after  9  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m.)  is  unconstitutional.  It 
was  endeavored  to  sustain  the  necessity  for  this  regulation  upon 
moral  grounds,  it  being  argued  that  it  would  prevent  women  from 
being  turned  out  of  factories  onto  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  But  it  could  not  be  justified  on  that  groimd,  because  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  night  work  under  all  or  any  conditions  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  because  in  applying  this 
prohibition  solely  to  factories,  the  law  —  without  any  shadow  of 
reason  —  discriminated  against  them  in  favor  of  many  other  forms 
of  employment  which  cause  women  in  large  numbers  to  go  on  the 
streets  at  night.  It  was  also  defended  as  a  proper  remedial  pro- 
vision to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  other  provisions  of  law  limit- 
ing the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  women  may  be  employed ; 
but  it  is  obviously  not  appropriate  nor  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
The  one  forcible  argument  for  sustaining  this  act  was  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  public  health  for  women  to  turn  night  into  day, 
by  laboring  at  night  But  the  court  unanimously  and  rather  curtly 
rejected  this  proposition;  and  its  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  factory  inspectors.  For  the  latter  see  quite  a 
number  of  women  who  work  in  factories  at  night  —  not  many  in 
proportion  to  the  total  of  female  factory  employees,  but  yet  enough 
for  observation  —  and  they  have  observed  nothing  to  indicate  that 
these  women  or  any  of  them  are  thereby  injuring  their  health  or 
in  any  way  endangering  the  public  health.  In  this  respect  night 
work  differs  from  excessive  "  overtime."  And  one  purpose  of  this 
law,  or,  more  correctly,  one  motive  of  some  of  its  advocates 
was  to  keep  women  out  of  certain  skilled  and  highly  paid  occu- 
pations which  require  night  work.  But  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  the  writer  to  be  quite  one-sided  as  the  opinion  of  the 
court  would  indicate ;  for  practically  every  nation  of  Europe  has 
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found  it  expedient  for  reasons  of  health  to  forbid  night  work  bj 
women  in  mills. 

Th^re  are  those  who  feel  that  this  decision  will  leave  the  way 
open  and  lead  to  the  employment  of  night  gangs  of  women  in  large 
mills,  and  that  there  will  then  ensue  with  us  the  same  evils  that 
have  brought  about  the  European  prohibitions.  To  them  it  should 
be  answered  in  the  first  place  that  the  court  limited  its  ruling  to 
a  provision  prohibiting  night  work  by  adidt  women,  and  admitted 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  in  its  discretion  to  prohibit  such  em- 
ployment of  minors.  Anticipating  this  decision,  section  77  of  the 
Labor  Law  has  been  amended  to  contain  a  distinctly  separable  pro- 
vision prohibiting  night  work  by  female  minors;  and  while  that 
prohibition  can  never  be  completely  enforced,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  and  proving  age,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  so 
far  enforced  as  eflfectively  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  mate- 
rial proportion  of  women  under  21  by  night.  In  the  mills  in 
which  night  shifts  are  anticipated,  the  proportion  of  minors  is 
large, —  and  not  accidentally  so,  but  because  their  cheap  labor  is 
economical  in  certain  operations.  Therefore,  although  it  will  now 
be  legal  to  employ  night  shifts  of  adult  women,  it  does  not  follow 
that  many  factories  can  be  run  economically  at  night  by  shifts  in 
which  the  women  are  of  that  class  only.  In  the  second  place,  if 
the  regular  employment  of  large  night  gangs  of  women  in  mills 
does  become  an  established  practice,  and  it  be  demonstrated  that 
the  health  of  the  women  thus  employed  is  thereby  generally  in- 
jured, it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the  prohibition  although 
now  not  necessary  for  the  public  health  would  then  become  so,  and 
that  the  courts  would  then  not  logically  be  bound  by  the  decision 
in  the  Williams  case,  based  as  it  is  upon  different  conditions  and 
a  different  assumption  of  facts.  And  any  particular  conditions 
under  which  night  work  is  carried  on  and  which  can  be  shown 
generally  to  injure  or  endanger  the  public  welfare,  or  the  health, 
morals  or  safety  of  the  women  employed  may  be  directly  r^ulated 
or  prohibited,  without  in  any  way  offending  against  this  decision. 

The  public  press  have  widely  cited  this  decision  as  authority 
against  the  constitutionality  of  those  other  provisions  of  section  77 
of  the  Labor  Law  which  limit  the  number  of  hours  that  adult 
women  may  be  employed  in  factories  per  day  and  per  week,  prob- 
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ably  in  view  of  that  part  of  the  opinion  where  the  court  says: 
**  Under  our  laws  men  and  women  now  stand  alike  in  their  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  making  any  discrimi- 
nation between  them  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  person  or  of 
contract."  This  is  an  unwarranted  deduction,  for  the  court  ex- 
pressly limited  the  application  of  its  opinion  to  the  particular  pro- 
vision before  it,  which  it  said  discriminated  arbitrarily  against 
women.  No  such  fault  can  be  found  with  the  provision  fixing  a 
maximum  number  of  hours  that  women  may  work.  That  their 
endurance  is  less  than  that  of  men  is  generally  admitted ;  and  that 
where  they  are  excessively  employed  in  violation  or  evasion  of  the 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  present  law  they  uniformly  suffer  in 
health  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  public  menace,  is  a  fact 
apparent  to  the  factory  inspectors,  well  known  to  medical  science 
and  probably  capable  of  statistical  demonstration.  Moreover  the 
lower  court  has  already  distinguished  this  provision  from  that  pro- 
hibiting night  work;  and  its  constitutionality  is  supported  by 
many  decisions  which  could  not  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  other. 

But  this  decision  (People  v.  Williams,  supra)  does  hold  out  a 
distinct  warning  against  pushing  statutory  restrictions  upon  hours 
of  labor  beyond  the  requirements  of  necessity.  Hitherto  in  pass- 
ing upon  such  regulations  the  courts  have  gone  far  in  relying  upon 
legislative  judgment  The  decisions  in  the  Lochner  and  Williams 
cases  indicate  a  reaction  from  that  tendency,  and  it  now  appears 
probable  that  in  the  future  the  courts  will  hold  themselves  more 
strictly  bound  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  there  be  any 
substantial  justification  for  each  proposed  regulation.  And  in 
commenting  on  the  Williams  case  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
(editorial  June  24,  1907)  expressed  a  suspicion  —  which  may  be 
shared  by  the  courts  —  that  many  regulations  relative  to  women 
are  based  upon  sentiment  much  more  than  upon  scientific  convic- 
tion of  sanitary  or  hygienic  ends.  To  meet  these  lines  of  antag- 
onism and  to  stand  strict  tests  of  constitutionality,  regulations 
must  be  confined  to  such  as  can  be  demonstrated  or  will  be  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  public  welfare. 
All  may  admit  that  a  regular  eight-hour  workday  is  the  ideal  con- 
dition ;  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  legal  limitation  of  the  work- 
ing hours  of  women  from  ten  to  nine  per  day,  would  be  conducive 
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to  the  public  health.  But  that  is  not  enough  to  justify  such  a  stat- 
utory restriction;  there  must  be  a  public  necessity.  As  the  courts 
say  in  the  Lochner  and  Williams  cases :  "  There  must  be  more 
than  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  some  small  amoimt  of  un- 
healthiness  to  warrant  a  legislative  interference  with  liberty." 
The  strong  and  hardy  cannot  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  use 
their  full  powers  merely  to  prevent  unhealthy  overexertion  by  a 
small  proportion  of  weak  and  unhealthy.  There  is  a  wide  margin 
between  ideal  regimens  of  conduct  that  are  desirable  and  the  abso- 
lute limitations  necessary  for  the  public  health  which  under  our 
constitution  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  There  is  little  in  existing 
conditions  to  cause  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  such  consti- 
tutional principles.  The  prevailing  hours  in  New  York  factories^ 
are  moderate,  aud  the  natural  tendency  is  to  shorten  them.  The 
shortest  hours  have  been  brought  about  by  this  tendency  and  by 
the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  and  not  by  statutes.  And  practi- 
cally it  would  be  almost  as  useless  as  it  is  unconstitutional  to  ap- 
ply penal  statutes  to  slight  variations  from  desirable  standards* 
To  secure  general  and  uniform  enforcement  they  must  be  reserved 
for  radical  departures  from  those  standards. 

These  adverse  decisions  should  not  lead  to  discouragement  nor 
to  useless  criticism  and  agitation,  but  rather  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  and  compliance  with  constitutional  requirements  and  re- 
strictions in  framing  future  labor  legislation. 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman* 
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RECENT  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  ON  EMPLOYERS' 
LIASaiTY.* 

.     Coses  Under  the  Liability  Act  of  1903. 

I.  While  at  work  in  a  factory  in  Connecticut,  Fred  Kleps,  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  injured  and  was  awarded 
$5,000  damages  at  the  Queens  County  Trial  Term  in  April,  1904. 
The  Second  Appellate  Department  in  October,  1905,  upheld  this 
judgment  [Bulletin  1905,  p.  459],  holding  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  State  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case  and  that  a 
pleading  based  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  did  not  prejudice 
the  plaintiff's  rights  imder  the  common  law.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals unanimously  affirmed  this  judgment  in  June,  1907.  The 
per  curiam  opinion  follows : 

"The  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs.  The  Employers'  Liability 
Act  (chap.  600,  Laws  1902)  did  not  provide  a  remedy  for  an  employee  in- 
jured in  the  course  of  his  employment  which  was  exclusive  or  in  abrogation 
of  a  right  of  action  at  common  law.  It  gave  him  a  right  of  action  for  such 
injury  which  was  in  addition  to  remedies  theretofore  existing.  The  complaint 
in  this  action  contained  allegations  appropriate  to  and  sufficient  for  the  state- 
ment of  a  cause  of  action  at  conunon  law,  and  especially  after  the  proceed- 
ings with  reference  to  the  complaint  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial  the  trial  judge  was  justified  in  treating  the  action  as  one  at  common 
law." — Kleps  v.  Bristol  Manufacturing  Co,,  189  y,  Y.  20. 

II.  A  longshoreman,  injured  by  falling  through  a  defective 

hatch  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  is  awarded  $2,500  damages  and 

on  appeal  the  judgment  is  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit 

Court  of  Appeals  in  February,  1907.    The  reporter's  summary  of 

the  case  is  as  follows : 

"1.  Master  and  Servant  —  Injury  to  Servant  —  Defective  Means  or  Ap- 
pliances.—  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  not  only  to  provide  suitable  machinery, 
means,  and  appliances  to  do  the  required  work,  but  to  use  due  care  to  keep 
them  in  repair;  and  if  an  accident  happens  by  reason  of  his  neglect  to  dis- 

*  Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  under 
the  Employers*  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  general  Labor  Law;  also  deci 
sions  under  the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  by  th€ 
Appellate  Diylsions  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  final.  Other  decisions  under 
the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special  circumstances  make  them 
of  unusual  interest. 
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charge  this  duty,  resulting  in  an  injury  to  a  servant,  the  master  is  liable 
in  damages  therefor. 

"2.  Bame  —  Action  for  Damages — Queetiona  for  Jury. —  Where  a  vessel, 
while  discharging  and  reloadiag,  was  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  or  fore- 
man representing  the  owner,  and  for  whose  negligence  the  owner  was  respon- 
sible, under  Laws  N.  Y.,  1902,  p.  1748,  chap.  600,  the  question  whether  the 
foreman's  negligence  was  the  cause  of  the  injury  of  an  employee,  who  fell 
through  a  hatch  because  of  a  defective  cover,  was  properly  submitted  to  the 
jury,  where  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  cover  had  been  out 
of  repair  for  a  long  time,  and  that  its  condition  would  have  been  revealed 
by  even  a  slight  inspection. 

"  3.  Appeal  —  Harmlesa  Error  —  Evidence  —  Contributory  Negligence. —  In 
an  action  by  a  longshoreman  against  the  owner  of  a  vessel  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  recover  for  an  injury  to  plaintiff,  resulting  from  his  falling 
through  a  hatch,  owing  to  one  of  the  covers  being  too  short,  where  it  was 
shown  that  plaintiff  assisted  in  putting  such  cover  in  place,  the  exclusion 
of  evidence  to  show  a  general  custom  of  longshoremen,  when  placing  such 
covers  which  were  too  short,  to  chock  the  ends,  was  not  prejudicial  to  the 
defendant,  since  if  plaintiff  knew  or  should  have  known  of  the  defect,  he 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  stepping  upon  the  cover,  irrespective 
of  any  failure  to  chock  it,  while,  if  he  did  not  know  and  the  defect  was  not 
obvious,  he  was  not  chargeable  with  negligence,  and  any  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant  as  a  concurring  cause  of  the  accident  in  connection  with  the  negli- 
gence of  defendant  in  failing  to  supply  a  proper  appliance  would  not  consti- 
tute a  defense." — International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  v.  Fleming,  161  Fed. 
Rep.  203. 

III.  The  superintendent  of  a  knitting  mill  while  riding  on  an 
elevator,  allied  to  have  been  defective,  received  injuries  for  which 
damages  were  sought.  The  trial  court  dismissed  the  case  but  the 
Third  Appellate  Department  reversed  the  judgment  granting  a 
new  trial.  The  action  was  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  It  was  urged  that  inasmuch  as  plaintiff  was  defendant's 
superintendent  he  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  master  and,  therefore, 
outside  the  application  of  the  statute.  The  fact,  however,  that 
plaintiff  was  a  superintendent  made  him  none  the  less  an  employee 
and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  does  not  make  any  distinction 
between  different  classes  or  grades  of  employees.  It  was  further 
held  that  although  the  master  has  posted  a  notice  forbidding  em- 
ployees from  riding  on  a  freight  elevator,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  defendant  acquiesces  in  such  use  when  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  employees  were  accustomed  to  use  it  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  master,  and  a  dismissal  of  the  complaint  of  a  super- 
intendent who  was  injured  on  such  elevator,  is  error.    As  section  3 
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of  the  Employers'  LiabUity  Act  provides  that  the  question  whether 
an  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  injury  or  is  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  by  the  continuance  in  his  employment  with  knowledge 
of  the  risk  is  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  error  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
of  one  injured  on  the  freight  elevator  upon  the  ground  that  being 
near  a  landing  when  the  elevator  stopped,  he  could  have  stepped 
to  the  floor  and  attempted  to  operate  it  from  a  place  of  safety. — 
Ahen  v.  Bamett  and  Aufsesser  Knitting  Co.,  118  App.  Div.  463. 

IV.  In  this  case  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  applied  the 
well-established  rule  that  in  the  absence  of  regular  superintend- 
ent or  foreman  the  person  placed  in  charge  of  or  directing  the 
work  is  acting  as  a  superintendent  within  the  meaning  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  It  declared  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate 
was  employed  by  the  defendant  to  clean  ashes  from  locomotives 
in  an  ash  pit  over  which  the  locomotives  were  run  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  so  engaged,  an  employee  known  as  a  "  hostler,"  with- 
out other  warning  than  ringing  the  bell,  started  two  locomotives 
under  which  the  intestate  was  working,  whereby  the  intestate  was 
run  over  and  killed.  There  was  evidence  that  the  "  hostler  "  had 
been  directed  by  the  acting  superintendent  to  take  the  locomotives 
from  the  pit  as  soon  as  possible,  and  was  told  that  they  were 
dumped  and  ready  to  be  removed.  In  aflBrming  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  plaintiff  of  $7,233  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  in  March, 
1907,  held  that  the  "  hostler  "  was  justified  in  relying  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  superintendent  that  the  locomotives  were  ready  to  be 
moved,  and  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  heard  to  say  that  its 
orders  should  be  disregarded  or  its  information  treated  as  unre- 
liable, and  that  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  warranted. —  Mikos 
V.  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.^  118  App.  Div. 
536. 

V.  A  track  repairer  while  at  work  on  an  elevated  railroad  was 
struck  by  a  train  and  injured.  Defendant  had  engaged  a  fore- 
man a  part  of  whose  duties  was  to  warn  the  workmen  of  approach- 
ing trains.  At  the  time  the  accident  occurred,  the  foreman  was 
temporarily  absent.  An  award  of  $1,000  damages  was  obtained 
by  plaintiff  but  on  appeal  the  First  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  March,  1907,  set  this  award  aside.     Under 
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the  Employer's  Liability  Act,  which  extends  the  liability  of  the 
employer,  it  is  necessary  to  give  notice  within  120  days  of  the 
time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury.  Such  notice  was  not  given 
and  the  case,  therefore,  should  have  been  tested  by  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  a  common-law  action.  Had  the  action  been  brought 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  plaintiff  would  have  had 
advantage  of  the  rule  set  up  by  that  act,  that  an  employer  is 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  superintendent  But  under  the 
common-law  rule  the  act  of  a  superintendent  is  merely  that  of  a 
fellow-servant  for  which  the  employer  is  not  responsible.  The 
charge  of  the  lower  court  that  the  foreman  was  the  alter  ego  of  the 
master  was,  therefore,  held  to  be  error  and  the  judgment  unani- 
mously reversed. —  Curran  v.  Manhattan  Railway  Co.,  118  App. 
Div.  347. 

VI.  A  boy  of  nineteen  while  operating  a  planing  machine  had 
his  hand  taken  off.  Suit  was  brought  and  an  award  of  $5,000 
damages  obtained.  This  judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed  by 
the  Second  Appellate  Department,  in  March,  1907.  The  opinion, 
written  by  Justice  Gaynor,  is  as  follows : 

"Assuming  that  the  machine  is  correctly  described  in  the  opinion  in  Crown 
V,  Orr  (140  N.  Y.  450),  that  case  was  not  like  this  one.  There  the  plaintiff 
was  injured  by  having  his  hand  caught  in  the  revolving  knives  of  the  planing 
machine  while  he  was  replacing  the  hood  on  the  top  of  the  machine  which 
covered  the  knives.  The  hood  being  off,  the  knives  were  fully  exposed,  and 
the  danger  of  them  obvious.  Here  the  sets  of  rollers  which  are  in  front  of 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  knives,  and  which  draw  the  boards  through,  are  covered 
by  a  front  and  a  rear  flap,  both  of  which  rise  or  open  on  hinges  to  expose 
the  rollers  in  order  to  clean  or  care  for  them.  They  are  down  when  the 
machine  is  in  operation,  but  there  is  an  open  space  between  them  about  4  or  5 
inches  wide  extending  across  the  top  or  table  of  the  machine.  This  opening 
exposes  a  revolving  shaft  which  also  extends  across  the  table,  and  is  flush 
with  the  said  flaps.  It  is  about  four  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick,  and  its 
sharp  metal  edges  shave  the  boards  as  they  pass  underneath  it.  It  has  no 
knives,  but  only  these  sharp  edges,  and  in  its  swift  revolution  of  about  3,000 
a  minute  it  looks  like  a  smooth  roller.  It  throws  the  shavings  out  to  the  rear 
through  the  said  open  space,  and  they  keep  accumulating,  more  or  less,  at 
the  opening.  The  plaintiff  was  brushing  them  away  with  his  hand  on  direc- 
tion of  the  man  whom  he  was  assisting  when  it  was  caught  by  the  revolving 
shaft  and  taken  off.  The  learned  trial  judge  charged  that  if  the  danger  was 
obvious  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  but  if  not  that  he  should  have  been 
instructed  of  it.  It  is  not  altogether  plain  that  the  danger  was  obvious  to 
a  boy  of  nineteen,  which  the  plaintiff  was,  who  had  only  worked  at  the  machine 
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two  houra,  and  who  was  removing  the  shavings  for  the  first  time.  The  JU17 
did  not  think  it  was  after  hearing  the  evidence  and  inspecting  the  machine, 
which  was  also  exhibited  to  us.  That  he  used  his  hand  instead  of  a  stick 
was  not  negligence  as  matter  of  law  for  the  same  reason." — Smith  v.  Weael 
Manufacturing  Co.,  117  App,  Div.  834. 

VII.  Defendant  appeals  from  an  award  of  $3,500  damages 

granted  plaintiff  who  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  being  struck 

with  a  piece  of  wire  used  as  belt  lacing  and  which  broke.     The 

wire  commonly  used  was  a  soft,  ductile  copper  wire  while  that 

used  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  hard  and  brittle.     Plaintiff,  a 

machinist  of  many  years'  experience,  had  complained  that  the 

wire  was  brittle  and  broke  often,  but  was  told  by  defendant's 

superintendent  to  use  it.     In  reversing  the  judgment  the  Second 

Appellate  Department  through  Justice  Woodward  said  in  part : 

"We  know  of  no  case  of  controlling  authority  where  it  has  heen  held  that 
a  master  who  has  furnished  a  simple  implement,  all  of  the  qualities  of  which 
were  equally  known  to  the  employee,  was  liable  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  such  an  implement  in  the  ordinary  vocation  of  such  employee.  The 
plaintiff  knew  that  the  wire  was  brittle,  he  had  complained  of  it,  because  it 
broke  when  in  use  and  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  in  fixing  belts,  and  he 
testifies  that  while  using  the  9ame  wire  for  sewing  belts  it  had  previously 
broken  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  or  other  parts,  and  yet,  without 
making  any  complaint  upon  this  score  and  with  better  opportunities  for 
knowing  the  danger  from  the  recoil  than  would  naturally  come  to  the  master 
or  even  to  the  foreman,  he  urges  that  the  master  was  negligent  in  furnishing 
this  particular  kind  of  wire." — Damjanovic  v.  Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Co., 
119  App.  Div.  12. 

VIII.  An  experienced  bricklayer,  while  working  for  defend- 
ants upon  a  scaffold,  laying  an  eight-inch  wall  resting  upon  a 
wall  previously  built,  put  one  foot  upon  the  wall  on  which  he 
was  working,  and  some  bricks  in  three  courses,  with  the  laying 
of  which  the  day  before  by  defendants'  workmen  he  had  had 
nothing  to  do,  fell  out  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  cellar.  Evi- 
dence showed  that  the  method  of  construction  was  unsafe  and 
unusual  and  that  the  cement  used  was  defective  and  of  inferior 
grade.  The  case  was  dismissed  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  but  on  appeal  the  dismissal  was  declared  error 
and  a  new  trial  granted  (61  Misc.  614).  The  plaintiff  again 
appeals  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  defendants  and  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  Appellate  Term  in  May,  1907,  again  adjudged  the 
trial  justice  in  error  and  granted  a  new  trial,  it  being  held  that 
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it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  maimer  of  construction 
was  safe  or  unsafe;  that  it  was  also  a  question  for  the  jury 
whether  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in 
putting  his  foot  on  the  wall,  and  that  it  was  also  a  question  for 
the  jury  whether  the  defendants  had  failed  to  provide  the  plain- 
tiff with  a  safe  place  to  work.  It  also  appeared  that,  at  defend- 
ants' request,  the  court  charged  the  jury  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence in  the  case  that  the  defendants  failed  to  provide  the  plaintiff 
with  safe  machinery,  platform  or  a  safe  place  to  work. —  Meehan 
V.  Hogan,  54  Misc,  241. 

IX.  Plaintiff,  while  working  on  defendants'  machine,  com- 
plained on  two  occasions  that  the  machine  was  defective.  On  fore- 
man's promise  to  remedy  the  defect  in  "  a  couple  of  days  "  plain- 
tiff returned  to  work  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
time  was  injured  through  the  alleged  defect  in  the  machine.  In 
the  leading  case  of  Eice  v.  Eureka  Paper  Co.  [Bulletin  1903, 
p.  186]  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  where  a  master  makes 
a  promise  to  repair,  he,  and  not  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  promise  and  the  time  for  its  fulfilment 
and  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  afterward.  In  the  present 
case  the  plaintiff  was  awarded  damages  by  the  Municipal  Court 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and,  on  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  Appellate  Term  in  May,  1907,  unanimously  affirmed  the 
award. —  Altman  v.  Schwab  Manufacturing  Co.,  54  Misc.  243. 

Cases  under  the  Common  Law  of  Negligence. 
I.  A  locomotive  fireman  is  killed  in  a  collision  and  suit  is 
brought  to  recover  damages.  The  trial  court  directed  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  defendant  upon  the  theory  that  the  death  of  plain- 
tiff's intestate  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  co^mployee.  On 
appeal  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  by  a  divided  court 
affirmed  the  verdict,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  June,  1907, 
reversed  the  preceding  judgments.  The  official  reporter's  sum- 
mary of  the  case  follows : 

"  The  evidence  examined  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  for  the  death  of  a 
locomotive  fireman  resulting  from  a  *  head-on '  collision  between  two  trains 
on  defendant's  railroad,  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
defendant  to  adopt  and  enforce  proper  rules  and  precautions  for  the  safety 
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of  its  trains  and  those  employed  upon  them,  in  which  action  the  trial  couri> 
directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  upon  the  ground  that  the  death  of  plain- 
tiff's intestate  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  co-senrant,  and  held  that  the 
case  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury  upon  two  questions  of  fact: 
(1)  Whether  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  defendant,  under  which  trains 
were  operated  by  the  train  dispatcher,  who  represented  the  defendant  in  the 
management  of  its  trains,  were  sufficient  or  not;  and  (2)  whether,  in  taking 
verbal  orders  from  a  local  telegraph  operator  as  to  the  movement  of  an  op- 
posing train,  the  engineer  of  the  train,  upon  which  plaintiff's  intestate  was 
working  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  followed  a  general  custom  which  had 
been  established,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  defendant,  under  direc- 
tions from  defendant's  trainmaster  who  stood  in  the  place  of  defendant  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  proper  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of 
trains." — McCarthy  v.  Pennsylvania  R,  R,  Co.,  18&  N.  T,  Rep,  170. 

II.  Plaintiff's  intestate,  a  brakeman,  while  operating  a  "  wild- 
cat" train  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  car  of  dynamite.  The 
oomplaint  was  dismissed  by  the  trial  court  but  the  Third  Appel- 
late Department,  in  March,  1907,  reversed  the  decision.  Con- 
tray  to  the  Company's  rule,  the  dynamite  was  loaded  on  a  car 
unprovided  with  an  air-brake  and  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
train  instead  of  in  the  middle.  As  the  accident  occurred  before 
the  passage  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  trial  court  dis- 
missed the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  accident  was  caused 
by  a  co-employee.  In  reversing  this  judgment,  the  Appellate 
Division  held  that  the  jury  might  have  found  that  the  master 
was  negligent  in  providing  a  car  without  air-brakes  and  thus 
putting  it  beyond  the  power  of  its  employee  to  comply  with  its 
rule  with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  high  explosives.  In 
such  case  plaintiff  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  rule  that 
where  an  injury  to  an  employee  is  caused  partly  by  the  negli- 
gence of  another  employee  and  partly  by  that  of  the  master,  the 
negligence  of  the  co-servant  will  not  excuse  the  defendant  from 
the  consequences  of  its  own  fault. — Kelly  v.  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
Co.,  118  App.  Div.  432. 

III.  A  workman  injured  by  a  blast  brought  suit,  alleging  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  failing  to  make  and  en- 
force proper  rules  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  work,  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  employer's  superintendent.  A  motion  that  plain- 
tiff furnish  a  bill  of  particulars  setting  forth  his  claim  as  to 
whether  defendant  was  personally  in  charge  of  the  work,   or 
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whether  it  was  in  charge  of  a  servant,  and  if  so,  who  such  servant 
was,  or  what  position  he  occupied,  and  in  what  particular  the 
blast  was  improperly  fired,  and  of  what  the  negligence  therein 
consisted  and  what  rules  should  have  been  made  for  the  greater 
safety  of  the  work,  was  denied.  On  appeal  the  First  Appellate 
Department  in  March,  1907,  reversed  this  ruling  holding  that  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  know  what  the  plaintiff  will  claim 
on  the  trial  concerning  the  points  enumerated.  The  office  of  a 
bill  of  particulars  is  not  to  expose  to  his  adversary  the  evidence 
of  the  party  giving  it,  but  is  to  amplify  the  pleadings  and  to 
indicate  with  more  particularity  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  a 
formal  plea  the  nature  of  the  claim  made  in  order  that  surprise 
upon  the  trial  may  be  avoided  and  that  the  issues  may  be  more 
intelligently  met. — Dwyer  v.  Slattery,  118  App.  Div.  345. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Appellate  Department  in  March,  1907, 
affirmed  an  award  of  $6,000  damages  to  plaintiff.  The  reporter's 
head  note  summarizes  the  case  as  follows: 

"A  master  maintaining  a  chute  used  to  slide  merchandise  from  one  floor  to 
another  is  bound  to  so  secure  it  that  it  will  not  fall,  which  duty  can  not  be 
delegated  so  as  to  relieve  the  master  from  liability  for  injuries  so  caused. 

**  When  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  a  release  signed  by  the  plaintiff  was 
obtained  by  misrepresentation  of  the  master  and  was  signed  by  the  plaintiff 
without  knowing  its  contents,  and  when  the  court  has  charged  that  if  when 
the  plaintiff  signed  he  knew  and  understood  the  language  of  the  instrument 
that  he  could  not  recover,  a  subsequent  refusal  to  charge  that  if  the  plaintiff 
^  knowingly '  executed  the  release  he  can  not  recover,  must  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  court  refused  to  charge  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  if 
he  knew  he  signed  the  paper,  that  interpretation  being  necessary  in  view  of 
the  prior  charge. 

"Although  the  effect  of  such  release  may  not  be  avoided  without  repaying  or 
tendering  the  consideration,  the  objection  can  not  be  taken  for  the  first  time 
upon  appeal." — AmhelUm  v.  Barcalo  Manufacturing  Co.,  118  App.  Div,  647. 

V.  An  employee  engaged  in  sorting  vanilla  beans  testified  that 
after  two  weeks  her  skin  itched  and  a  red  swelling  appeared  on 
her  face,  arms,  neck  and  breast.  She  quit  work  for  six  weeks  and 
was  cured,  but  on  returning  the  eruption  reappeared.  She  sued 
her  employer  and  was  awarded  damages  for  negligence  of  the 
master  in  not  warning  her  of  the  danger  attached  to  the  work. 
On  appeal,  the  Second  Appellate  Department  in  April,  1907, 
unanimously  reversed  the  decision.    The  principle  that  "  it  is  the 
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duty  of  an  employer  to  warn  his  servant  with  respect  to  latent 
dangers  known  to  the  employer  or  discoverable  by  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  care "  is  admitted,  but  it  is  held  that  the  evi- 
dence failed  to  establish  that  any  danger  attended  the  sorting  of 
the  beans.  "  Therefore,  it  was  for  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the 
master  knew  or  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  should  know  of  the 
alleged  latent  danger  before  she  can  assert  that  the  master  was 
negligent  in  not  warning  her  thereof.  The  plaintiff  made  proof 
of  the  rash  which  her  physician  said  was  very  similar  to  the  poison 
of  poison  ivy;  but  the  proof  of  the  cause  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  proof  of  the  defendants'  knowledge,  actual  or  constructive, 
is  weak  and  cannot  prevail  against  the  evidence  of  the  defendants.'' 
—  McDonald  v.  Triest,  119  App.  Div.  75. 

Cases  under  Section  8z  of  the  Lat>or  Law. 

I.  Under  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  provides  that  a 
master  shall  guard  all  dangerous  machinery,  $8,000  damages  were 
granted  at  the  Kings  County  Trial  Term  for  injuries  received  by 
plaintiff,  but  the  Second  Appellate  Division  set  the  award  aside. 
In  the  unanimous  opinion  written  by  Justice  Gaynor  the  facts 
and  findings  are  stated  as  follows : 

"  The  plaintiff  was  at  work  feeding  a  mangle.  She  had  to  spread  the  linen 
piece  out  upon  a  feed  apron,  which  carried  it  along  to  the  rollers  and  steam- 
heated  cylinders  of  the  mangle,  through  which  it  went.  In  some  way  the 
plaintiff's  hand  got  in  between  the  first  roller  and  the  cylinder.  She  was 
unable  to  teU  how  it  happened.  She  did  not  need  in  the  work  to  put  her 
hand  against  the  cylinder  or  roller.  On  these  facts  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  as  the  law  formerly  was.     {Rickey  v.  Taaffe,  105  N.  T,  26.) 

''This  machine  had  a  small  wooden  guard  roller  across  the  apron  two 
fingers'  width  or  more  from  the  cylinder,  but  it  had  been  taken  off  about  two 
weeks  before  the  accident  by  the  foreman.  The  plaintiff  did  not  ask  to  have 
it  put  back;  the  workers,  it  appears,  did  not  like  it;  it  rubbed  the  ends  of 
their  fingers.  The  plaintiff  understood  all  about  it  and  the  machine,  and  was 
willing  to  work  without  it.  The  Labor  Law  (I  81)  requires  machinery  to  be 
properly  guarded,  but  a  statutory  obligation  of  employer  to  employee  is  on 
the  same  footing,  and  no  more  than,  a  common-law  obligation.  Each  is  simply 
a  legal  obligation,  and  the  one  may  be  waived  the  same  as  the  other.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  over  which  words  have  been  multiplied.  {Knialey  v.  Pratt, 
148  N.  Y.  372.) 

"But  chapter  000  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  sometimes  called  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  no  longer  permits  the  courts  to  rule  as  matter  of  law,  in  an 
action  brought  under  that  act,  as  is  the  case  of  this  action,  that  an  employee 
the  risk  caused  by  the  employer's  failure  to  discharge  any  duty  of 
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safety,  or  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  by  continuing  in  the  work  with 
knowledge  of  such  failure  (sec.  8).  The  trial  judge  therefore  properly  sub- 
mitted those  questions  to  the  jury. 

''The  exclusion  of  the  testimony  of  the  doctor  of  what  the  plaintiff  told 
him  of  how  the  accident  happened  was  rcTersible  error.  That  he  was  treating 
her  professionally  did  not  make  the  evidence  inadmissible  under  section  834 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  upon  her  objection.  The  prohibition  of  that 
section  only  applies  to  information  of  patient  to  physician  'which  was  neces- 
sary  to  enable  him  to  act  in  that  capacity.'  She  did  not  need  to  tell  him  that 
she  carelessly  got  her  hand  into  the  machine  to  enable  him  to  treat  the  inju- 
ries to  it.     {Green  v.  Met.  Bt.  R,  Co.,  171  N.  Y.  201.) 

"The  judgment  and  order  must  be  reversed." — Tra/vie  v.  Hoofi,  119  App, 
Div.  138. 

II.  A  boy  injured  on  an  unguarded  shaft  brings  suit  under 
section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  and  is  awarded  $2,000  damages  hj 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Eichmond  Oounty  and  the  Second  Appel- 
late Department  in  April,  1907,  upheld  the  decision.  The  re- 
porter's head-note  is  as  follows : 

"A  defendant  who  maintains  ^machinery  for  a  cooperage  as  part  of  its  busi- 
ness establishment,  and  who  contracts  with  the  plaintiff's  employer  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  repair  and  allows  him  t«  use  it  to  repair  barrels  for  it  which  it 
uses  in  its  business,  is  under  the  duty  imposed  by  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law 
to  properly  guard  the  machinery  and  may  be  held  liable  for  an  injury  result- 
ing to  the  plaintiff  from  an  unguarded  shaft  of  the  engine. 

"  The  duty  prescribed  by  said  section  rests  upon  the  defendant  although  there 
be  no  contract  relation  between  him  and  the  plaintiff.  The  rules  governing 
where  machinery  is  leased  do  not  apply,  as  the  defendant  retained  control  and 
charge  of  the  machinery,  merely  allowing  its  use  by  the  plaintiff's  employer. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  error  to  refuse^  to  submit  the  questions 
of  assumption  of  risk  to  the  jury.  Assumption  of  risk  is  a  matter  of  contract 
and  inapplicable  in  an  action  against  a  third  person." — Poole  v.  American 
Linseed  Co.,  119  App.  Div.  136. 

III.  Under  the  same  section  an  employee  recovered  $3,000 

damages  for  injuries  received  on  an  unguarded  planing  machine. 

Appeal  was  taken,  the  defendant  ailing  that  the  trial  judge  was 

in  error  in  submitting  to  the  jury  the  questions  of  assumption  of 

risk  and  whether  the  machine  should  have  been  guarded.     The 

Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment 

The  opinion  written  by  Justice  Gaynor  is  quoted  in  full : 

"  While  the  plaintiff  was  planing  barrel  staves  on  a  steam  planing  machine 
one  of  them  drew  his  hand  into  the  planing  knives  by  a  sudden  jerk.  The 
knives  came  up  through  the  table.  The  questions  submitted  to  the  jury  were 
whether  the  knives  should  have  been  guarded,  except  the  space  necessary  for 
the  board  to  go  through,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  assumed  the  risk 
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caused  by  the  absence  of  such  a  guard.  There  was  evidence  that  the  guard 
was  practicable  and  in  use.  Section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  requires  that  cer- 
tain machinery,  including  *  planers,'  shall  be  properly  guarded;  and  section  3 
of  chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902  (commonly  called  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act),  makes  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  risk  caused  by  the  absence  of 
such  guard  one  of  fact.  The  jury  and  the  learned  trial  judge  seem  to  have 
correctly  decided  the  case.  The  judgment  and  order  should  be  affirmed." — 
tfeuweiler  v.  Central  Bretoing  Co.,  119  App.  Div.  101. 

Cases  under  Section  i8  of  the  Labor  Law. 

While  operating  a  block  and  fall  used  to  hoist  railroad  ties  to 
an  elevated  railroad,  the  appliance  collapsed  and  plaintiff's  intes- 
tate was  struck  by  a  stick  of  timber.  Suit  was  brought  but  the 
case  was  dismissed  at  the  Kings  County  Trial  Term  on  the  ground 
that  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  negligence  but  that  the  negligence 
was  of  the  deceased  who  assisted  in  erecting  the  hoist.  The  Sec- 
ond Appellate  Department,,  however,  reversed  this  judgment  in 
March,  1907.  Justice  Gaynor,  writing  the  unanimous  opinion, 
says: 

"Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415)  provides  that  the 
employers  of  persons  to  labor  '  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  fur- 
nished or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scajffolding,  hoists,  stays, 
ladders,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  which  are  imslife,  unsuitable  or  im- 
proper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated  as  to  give 
proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or  engaged.' 
It  was,  therefore,  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  whether  the  defendant's 
method  or  system  of  placing  and  securing  the  hoist  was  a  safe  one.  The 
plaintiff  did  not  devise  such  method;  he  only  helped  in  carrying  it  out.  It 
was  for  the  employer  to  adopt  a  safe  method  or  system,  and  that  duty  could 
not  be  evaded  by  delegation.  Not  only  is  the  said  statute  in  the  way  of  such 
delegation,  but  that  was  the  rule  before  the  statute  was  passed.  And  the  fall 
of  the  hoist  while  being  properly  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set 
up  was  of  itself  evidence  that  it  was  unsafe,  and  brought  the  case  within 
the  maxim  that  the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  {Biewart  v.  Ferguson,  164 
tf.  Y.  563.) 

"  The  objection  that  the  statute  cited  in  the  foregoing  was  not  available  for 
not  being  pleaded  in  the  complaint  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  notion.  It  did 
not  need  to  be  pleaded;  it  would  not  be  scientific  to  plead  it.  The  cause  of 
action  is  not  on  a  statute.  All  that  the  statute  does  is  to  make  the  employer 
liable  for  unsafe  scaffolds,  hoists,  etc.,  even  though  they  be  negligently  put 
up  by  fellow-workmen  of  the  plaintiff  as  part  of  their  work,  whereas  before 
the  statute  he  was  not;  in  other  words,  it  makes  evidence  competent  to  show 
his  n^ligence  which  was  not  competent  before. 

"  The  judgment  should  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted." —  Hagghlad  v. 
Brooklyn  HeighU  Railroad  Co.,  117  App.  Div.  838. 
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In  an  action  brought  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  the 
Fourth  Appellate  Department  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1  set  aside  a  ver- 
dict of  $5,000  granted  to  a  carpenter  who  while  at  work  on  a 
scaffold  repairing  the  interior  of  a  bank  was  injiired  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  board  on  which  he  stood.  The  scaffold  was  composed 
of  two  wooden  horses  across  which  a  plank  was  laid,  the  plank 
being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the  floor.  In  submitting  the 
case  to  the  jury  the  trial  judge  charged  that  as  a  matter  of  law 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant  existed  and  that  the  structure 
was  a  scaffold  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law.  This  was  held 
by  the  Appellate  Division  to  be  reversible  error  on  the  ground, 
first,  that  the  question  of  relation  of  master  and  servant  was  one 
of  fact  for  the  jury  and,  secondly,  that  the  structure  was  not  a 
scaffold  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  latter  opinion 
was  held  on  the  authority  of  Schapp  v.  Bloomer  [Bulletin  1905, 
p.  52],  in  which  "  ordinary  staging,  put  up  in  a  room  from  four  to 
six  feet  above  the  floor  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  fixtures  "  was 
held  to  be  outside  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Spring  points  out  that  the 
use  of  the  structure  in  question  was  definitely  specified  in  the 
statute  as  "  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  a  house, 
building  or  structure  "  whereas  in  the  Schapp  case  the  purpose  of 
the  staging  was  for  the  erection  of  "  fixtures  "  which,  in  that  case, 
court  said  were  not  specified  in  the  law.  On  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  issue  is  also  taken  with  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  and  the  trial  judge  sustained. —  Williams  v.  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  118  App.  Div.  555. 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  AIXD  ACCIDENT  mSURANCE  LAWS 

ABROAD. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  its  seventeenth 
annual  report  in  1899,  containing  an  extended  article  on  the 
"  Compensation  of  Accidental  Injuries  to  Workingpeople,"  there 
were  still  six  European  countries  that  treated  the  problem  simply 
as  one  of  negligence  law,  as  is  still  done  in  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time,  however,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Eussia 
have  enacted  workmen's  compensation  or  accident  insurance  laws, 
leaving  only  Switzerland  and  Hungary  in  the  same  class  with  the 
United  States.  Outside  of  Europe,  four  British  colonies,  includ- 
ing three  in  Australasia  and  one  in  Canada,  have  enacted  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  modeled  on  the  English  Act  of  1897, 
which  was  itself  recast  and  vastly  extended  last  December,  as 
described  in  the  Bulletin  for  March  of  the  present  year.  As 
the  Bureau's  Report  for  1899*  can  no  longer  be  supplied,  it  has 
been  decided  to  bring  the  summary  of  legislation  down  to  date 
and  at  the  same  time  reprint  in  the  Bulletin  the  concluding 
chapter,  entitled  — 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OP  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

I.  EV0LT7TI0N    OF    WOBKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    ACTS. 

The  study  made,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  of  the  experience  of  European 
countries  in  dealing  with  that  great  social  question  of  accidents  to  workmen 
which  has  heen  thrust  forward  by  the  development  of  machinery  and  the  cor- 
poration—  the  two  most  significant  characteristics  of  modem  industry  — 
brings  into  clear  relief  the  tendency  to  substitute  for  the  legal  idea  of  negli- 
gence as  the  basis  of  compensation,  the  economic  and  social  idea  of  inburance. 
Before  the  industrial  revolution  brought  into  prominence  the  steam  engine, 
the  machine  and  the  limited  liability  companies,  the  legal  idea  that  every 
individual  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  deeds  was  simple,  just 
and  enforceable.  When  an  accident  occurred  in  a  workshop  where  the  pro- 
prietor worked  alongside  his  men  and  where  each  man  worked  with  his  own 
tools  and  knew  the  capabilities  of  his  fellow-workmen,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  for  a  jury  to  determine  the  responsibility  in  the  majority  of  cases.    And 

*  This  topic  has  also  been  the  subject  of  special  articles  as  follows:  BuLLEn'iN  No.  9, 
June  1901,  pages  120-6;  No.  28,  March,  1906,  pages  91-97;  ("Present  Status  of  Employers. 
Liability  in  the  United  States  and  Europe");  No.  29,  June.  1906.  pages  244-6  (The  New 
York  Act  of  1906);  No.  32,  March,  1907.  pages  74-95  (The  New  British  Workmen's  Ck)m- 
pensation  Act);  No.  33,  June.  1907,  pages  2S6-7  (Industrial  diseases  included  in  the  British 
Act). 
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as  for  the  few  accidents  that  came  by  pure  chance,  the  journeyman  was  aa 
able,  financially,  to  bear  the  burden  as  was  the  employer.  Hence,  the  law 
said  that  the  employer  shall  pay  damages  to  his  injured  Workmen  only  when 
he  has  been  negligent  and  failed  to  provide  for  them  a  safe  workplace,  sound 
materials  and  tools  and  competent  direction. 

Then  came  steam  machinery  and  joint-stock  companies.  The  artisan  became 
a  machine-tender;  the  employer  a  bond  or  stockholder.  Accidents  multiplied, 
because  machinery  is  dangerous.  Who  now  was  responsible  under  the  lawT 
Not  the  employer,  for  he  had  done  his  duty  in  furnishing  "  the  ordinary  and 
reasonable"  safeguards;  if,  as  part  owner  of  a  railway,  he  was  compelled  by 
law  or  by  the  courts  to  put  up  a  target  at  every  switch,  innumerable  lives 
might  be  saved,  but  then  many  of  the  country's  transportation  lines  would 
fail  to  make  their  expenses  and  would  go  out  of  business.  And  thousands  of 
accidents  could  not  be  prevented  by  any  amount  of  expenditure. 

Shall  then  the  workmen  bear  all  the  consequences  of  this  industrial  risk? 
Can  they  prevent  the  innumerable  accidents  that  happen  because  the  engineer 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  factory  fails  to  shut  off  steam  and  stop  the  machinery 
at  the  signal,  or  because  a  careless  boy  drops  a  match  in  a  barrel  of  powder? 
Can  anyone  expect  veteran  sawyers  to  approach  the  circular  saw  with  the 
same  degree  of  caution  that  a  green  hand  would  use?  Small  indeed  would 
be  their  wages  if  modem  machine-tenders  never  took  a  risk,  for  small  would 
be  the  production  of  modem  factories  and  mills. 

The  transformation  in  industrial  methods  means,  then,  that  comparatively 
few  accidents  can  be  attributed  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  either  employer 
or  employee;  statistics  of  recent  years  have  absolutely  proved  that  fact. 
Besides  referring  to  tables  already  presented,  it  is  possible  to  give  the  moral 
causes  of  about  50,000  accidents  to  workmen  that  occurred  in  Austria  in  the 
five  years.  1890-1894: 

Percentace 

Table  CXII.*  Number.  of  total. 

f  Imprudence  and  gross  negligence 10,937  22.597 

Disobedience  of  rales  or  neglect  to  use 

safeguards 1 ,563  3 .229 

,  Intentional  fault 7  0.014 

Defective  plant 413  0.853 

Omission  of  safeguards 218  0.450 

. Gross  carelessness 53  0. 109 

Fault  of  third  person 762  1.574 

Unforseen  contingencies 33,976  70. 198 

Unknown 471  0.973 

Total 48.400      99.997 

While  a  considerable  number  of  these  accidents  —  which  include  all  that 
were  indemnified  under  the  Austrian  law  in  the  years  mentioned  and  there- 
fore called  for  careful  investigation  —  was  attributed  to  the  fault  of  the 
victim  and  some  few  to  the  fault  of  the  employer,  the  Vast  majority  were 
declared  to  be  due  to  unforseen  contingencies.  And  this  class  of  accidents 
is  naturally  destined  to  form  an  increasing  proportion  of  all  accidents  as  the 
means  of  prevention  on  the  part  of  workmen  and  employers  are  more  fully 

•Cf.  BuUetin  du  eomit*  permaneni  of  the  International  Cong,  of  .'Accidents.  1897,  VII,2 
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I 
utilized;  thus  while  for  the  whole  five  years'  average  the  unavoidable  accidents 
constituted  70.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  constituted  only  51.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1890,  and  increased  in  the  succeeding  years  as  follows:     1891,  66.2 
per  cent;  1892,  67.8  per  cent;  1893,  77.8  per  cent;  1894,  78  per  cent. 

Be  who  would  seek  a  remedy  must  perforce  look  at  the  problem  from  the 
social  point  of  view.  Here  are  thousands  of  accidents  happening  to  workmen 
every  year  and  involving  illness,  stoppage  of  work  and  financial  loss.  Is  it 
for  the  welfare  of  society,  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  that  the 
individual  wage  earners  should  bear  the  financial  burdens  with  the  aid 
of  relatives,  friends  and  in  many  cases  the  public  charities;  or  that  they 
should  be  assumed  by  the  consumer  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  his 
goods,  exactly  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machines  themselves  are  paid  for 
by  the  consumer  as  a  result  of  their  inclusion,  by  the  employer,  in  his  ex- 
penses of  production? 

This  is  the  question  that  every  industrial  nation  sooner  or  later  has  to 
face.  How  it  has  been  answered  in  Europe  this  study  aims  to  show.  Start- 
ing from  essentially  the  same  point  as  the  United  States* —  the  legal  idea  of 
negligence  —  the  European  countries  quickly  realized  the  need  of  change.  It 
was  not  merely  that  employers'  liability  laws  founded  on  the  idea  of  negli- 
gence failed  to  bring  compensation  to  an  injured  workman,  but  that  they 
frequently  prevented  the  workman  from  getting  what  he  was  clearly  entitled 
to  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  their  delays  and  their  expensiveness.  A 
mining  company  may  have  been  ever  so  negligent,  but  if  a  colliery  explosion 
killed  all  the  miners,  whence  were  the  families  of  the  stricken  men  to  obtain 
evidence  of  neglect?  The  difficulties  of  securing  legal  proof  of  negligence  at 
first  struck  the  European  statesmen  as  constituting  the  principal  weakness 
of  the  law  of  employers'  liability.  Hence  their  first  attempts  at  reform  were 
in  the  direction  of  removing  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
workmen  to  those  of  the  employers.  As  long  ago  as  1838,  Prussia  inverted 
the  onus  prohandi  with  respect  to  railways,  by  making  the  companies  liable 
for  all  accidents  that  they  could  not  prove  to  be  due  to  tmavoidable  circum- 
stances or  to  the  negligence  of  the  victim.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Qerman 
Empire  in  1871,  this  law  was  adopted  for  the  entire  country,  and  thence  it 
has  spread  throughout  Europe.    Even  despotic  Russia  has  adopted  it. 

For  a  long  time,  the  inversion  of  proof  remained  the  goal  and  hope  of 
public-spirited  statesmen,  who  sought  to  extend  its  application  from  railways 
to  other  dangerous  pursuits.  In  this  effort,  Switzerland  went  farthest,  her 
laws  of  1881  and  1887  applying  the  inversion-of -proof  idea  to  factories, 
building  enterprises,  construction  and  engineering  work,  all  forms  of  trans- 
poru&tion,  etc.  (See  Chap.  VII,  §  1,  above.)  But  Switzerland  has  found 
these  laws  entirely  unsatisfactory,  as  have  the  other  countries  that  applied 
them  only  to  railways.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  always  entails  expensive  and  tedious  litigation,  and  in  any  event 
the  execution  of  the  law  places  the  workman  and  his  employer  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  one  another.  The  British  Royal  Commission  on  Labor  clearly 
pointed  out  that  "  when  a  workman  goes  to  law  with  his  employer,  he  as  it 
were  declares  war  against  the  person  on  whom  his  future  probably  depends. 

^Except  that  the  Continental  countries  did  not  have  the  doctrines  of  "common  em- 
ployment" and  /contributory  nei^li^ence"  (the  abrogation  of  which  has  been  almost  the 
sole  end' and  object  of  American  reformers). 
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*  *  *  The  broad  result  is  that  a  legal  claim  for  damages  ozUy  answe  3 
when  the  injury  is  very  great  and  a  workman  is  prepared  to  leave  hia 
master's  service."  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability  laws  were  only  a  little 
less  distasteful  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  employers,  who  were  often  put  ^ 
enormous  expense  to  defend  themselves  against  the  legal  attacks  of  profei> 
sional  **  accident "  attorneys.  The  money  that  fair-minded  employers  would 
willingly  have  paid  to  an  injured  employee  in  the  way  of  compensation,  they 
saw  absorbed  in  the  costly  processes  of  litigation. 

By  this  time  the  insurance  idea  had  attained  somewhat  of  its  moder. . 
development,  and  business  men  began  to  realize  that  if  only  the  amount  of 
compensation  could  in  some  way  be  kept  within  fairly  definite  limits,  their 
liabilities  to  compensate  injured  employees  could  be  insured  against  as  readily 
as  their  fire  risks.  Such  legislation  was  precisely  what  the  students  of  thr 
question  recognized  as  being  needed  to  abolish  expensive  and  unfruitful  litiga 
tion  and  promote  more  amicable  relations  between  employers  and  their  work 
men.  Thereupon  the  evolution  of  liability  laws  entered  upon  its  third  stage; 
the  laying  down  in  public  statutes  of  fixed  amounts  to  be  paid  by  employers, 
without  recourse  to  law,  as  compensation  to  their  employees  in  virtually  all 
cases  of  accident  incidental  to  their  employment. 

In  some  form  or  other,  such  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  have  now  been 
passed  in  fifteen  European  States,  including  the  great  industrial  countries  of 
England,  Germany  and  France.  In  some  of  these  countries,  the  evolution  of 
liability  laws  has  entered  upon  a  fourth  stage,  namely,  the  requirement  that 
all  employers  in  the  industries  subject  to  the  act  shall  insure  their  liabilities, 
in  order  to  protect  the  injured  workmen  in  case  of  failure  in  business.  In 
other  countries,  it  has  been  assumed  that  for  his  own  protection  the  employer 
will  voluntarily  take  out  accident  insurance. 

II.  ANAXYSI8  OF  EUROPEAN   WOEKMEN'S   OOMPENSATION   ACTS. 

These  and  other  characteristic  differences  in  the  several  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  —  including  thereunder  the  accident  insurance  laws  of  coun- 
tries which  make  insurance  obligatory  —  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying 
conspectus.  The  essential  feature  of  what  is  known  as  a  Compensation  Act 
is  that  it  contains *a  scale  of  compensation;  although  a  second  feature  of  almost 
equal  importance  is  that  it  cover  substantially  all  classes  of  accidents  of  em- 
ployment (those  caused  intentionally  by  the  victims  being  unimportant  in 
number).  For  example,  the  Swiss  Liability  Law  is  as  broad  with  respect 
to  the  kinds  of  accidents  it  includes  as  the  Spanish  or  Finnish  law;  but  the 
Swiss  law  does  not  contain  a  scale  of  compensation  and  is,  therefore,  omitted 
from  this  summary. 

It  will  be  observed  that  insurance  is  compulsory  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Norway,  Finland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Greece  and  Italy;  and  voluntary  in  the 
other  coimtries.  But  amoAg  the  countries  that  have  the  compulsory  features 
the  organization  of  the  system  varies  remarkably;  and  it  may  very  well  be 
that  the  employers  in  some  of  these  countries  have  more  actual  freedom 
than  in  the  countries  that  nominally  leave  insurance  voluntary.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  several  systems  will  clarify  the  statement. 

In  England  the  employer  is  left  absolutely  free  to  contract  insurance  or 
not  as  he  sees  fit,  the  law  simply  providing  that  if  he  does  take  out  insurance 
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I  the  injured  workmen  have  a  lien  upon  any  amounts  due  him  in  case  of 
accident.  Employers  are  not  permitted  to  make  contracts  with  their  work- 
men releasing  themselves  from  obligation  to  pay  compensation  under  the  law, 
in  return  for  priyileges  of  membership  in  an  employer's  aid  fund,  unless 
such  fimds  are  approved  by  the  government  as  furnishing  compensation  to 
workmen  in  case  of  accidents  at  least  as  favorable  as  that  assured  them  by 
the  act. 

The  Spanish  act  allows  employers  perfect  liberty  of  choice  in  insuring  them- 
selves against  liability,  and  the  Danish  act  is  substantially  like  the  British. 

The  French  act  nominally  permits  voluntary  insurance,  but  it  provides  for 
a  system  of  control  over  insurance  companies  and  private  societies  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  sharply  from  the  English  act  and  renders  it  in  some  respects 
more  paternal  than  the  Italian  or  German  compulsory  insurance  systems.  As 
respects  claims  for  compensation  of  minor  injuries,  entailing  merely  tiemporary 
incapacity  for  work,  the  French  law  protects  the  workman  against  his  em- 
ployer's failure  to  pay  by  granting  him  a  lien  on  the  employer's  assets. 
In  case  of  serious  accidents,  entailing  death  or  permanent  disablement,  the 
workman's  claims  to  compensation  are  guaranteed  by  the  state.  This  is 
the  entering  wedge  of  compulsory  and  state  insurance,  since  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  guarantee  fund  the  state  lays  a  special  contribution  (in  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  the  regular  business  tax)  upon  all  concerns  subject  to 
the  law.  If  failure  among  employers  to  meet  their  liabilities  becomes  com- 
mon, the  guarantee  fund  may  in  the  end  transform  its  administrator  (the 
National  Old- Age  Pension  Bank)  into  a  state  insurance  office.  Moreover, 
the  French  act  in  permitting  the  employers  to  transfer  their  liabilities  to 
insurance  companies  does  so  only  imder  the  provision  that  such  companies 
subject  themselves  to  governmental  supervision.  Under  thii  provision  the 
state,  in  determining  the  amount  of  reserve  required  for  those  companies, 
virtually  establishes  their  insurance  rates. 

The  Italian  law  does  not  go  much  beyond  this.  It  says  that  all  employers 
must  contract  insurance,  but  permits  the  railways  to  have  their  own  pension 
funds  as  in  the  past.  Other  employers  may  unite  to  form  mutual  associa- 
tions and  by  collective  responsibility  thus  furnish  adequate  protection  to 
injured  workmen  with  claims  for  compensation;  or  firms  employing  at  least 
600  workmen  may  establish  their  own  funds  by  depositing  securities  with  the 
government.  If  none  of  these  ways  is  practicable  to  an  employer,  he  may 
contract  insurance  with  a  duly  authorized  private  insurance  company  or  with 
the  National  Bank  for  the  Insurance  of  Workmen  against  Accidents,  a  semi- 
publie  institution  administered  by  leading  savings  banks  in  the  public  interest 
and  not  for  profit. 

The  law  of  Finland  is  very  much  like  that  of  Italy. 

In  €rermany  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance  is  very  simple;  all  the 
employers  in  a  given  industry  are  required  to  unite  in  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  a  mutual  association,  which  assumes  all  obligations  oT  its 
members  on  account  of  accidents  to  employees  with  the  proviso,  of  course, 
that  it  may  seek  reimbursement  from  a  member  whose  negligence  has  resulted 
in  accidents.  The  mutual  trade  associations  (of  which  there  are  now  65  in 
manufacturing  and  48  in  agricultural  industry)  determine  the  amount  oi 
compensation  due  an  injured  workman  and  give  him  an  order  for  the  same 
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which  IB  cashed  by  the  imperial  post-office  department.  At  the  end  of  each 
year,  the  department  presents  its  bill  to  each  association,  which  pays  the 
same  by  means  of  the  dues  or  assessments  of  its  members.  While  the  asso- 
ciations have  a  large  measure  of  self-government,  they  are  subject  to  govern- 
ment supervision. 

In  Austria  the  organization  of  establishments  subject  to  insurance  (irclud- 
ing  both  employers  and  workmen)  is  by  districts  rather  than  on  trade  lines. 
And  while  in  Germany  the  annual  contributions  cover  little  more  than  the 
actual  amoimt  expended  for  relief  of  the  injured  and  their  pensions,  in 
Austria  they  include  the  capital  value  of  the  pensions. 

Of  all  the  countries  that  have  adopted  the  principle  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance, only  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  have  established  state  in- 
surance offices.  Even  in  Norway,  the  expenses  of  insurance  are  paid  for  the 
most  part  by  the  employers;  the  state  undertaking  nothing  more  than  the 
costs  of  management  and  the  covering  of  deficits  created  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  liable  employers, —  perhaps  20  or  25  percent  of  the  aggregate.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion,  still  held  by  many  Americans,  that  the  European  accident 
insurance  legislation  is  socialistic.  On  the  contrary,  the  preceding  review 
shows  that  in  no  case  does  the  public  treasury  pay  compensation  for  acci- 
dents; the  cost  IS  advanced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  employers  and  by 
them  transferred  to  the  community  like  any  other  of  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  other  particulars  noted  in  the  conspectus  call  for  little  explanation. 
A  noticeable  variation  exists  with  respect  to  the  interval  that  must  elapse 
between  the  date  of  the  accident  and  the  day  when  the  allowance  or  pension 
becomes  payable.  In  Germany  this  "  waiting  time "  was  fixed  at  thirteen 
weeks;  but  Grermany  has  a  sickness  insurance  law  which  furnishes  aid  to  the 
injured  during  this  interval.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  an 
arrangement,  as  the  sickness  funds  are  largely  managed  by  the  workmen 
themselves,  who  contribute  two-thirds  to  the  employers'  one-third  of  the  dues 
and  are  therefore  mo^e  likely  to  detect  attempts  at  imposition.  In  1886-1895, 
83.5  percent  of  the  injuries  compensated  were  charged  to  the  sick  associa- 
tions; but  these  were  the  minor  injuries  and  cost  only  12  percent  of  the 
aggregate,  thus  making  the  workmen's  share  of  the  total  cost  of  caring  for 
accidental  injuries  8  percent.  The  Austrian  law  reduced  the  "  waiting  time  '* 
to  four  weeks  and  made  the  workmen  contribute  10  percent  of  the  dues.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  recent  parliamentary  reports  on  revision  of  the  law  "in 
both  Germany  and  Austria  have  favored  the  adoption  of  the  "^waiting  period  "* 
of  its  neighbor.  But  the  tendency  in  the  recent  legislation  of  other  countries 
has  been  toward  a  shorter  interval.  Thus,  Denmark  alone  has  adopted  Che 
thirteen-week  period,  while  Norway  has  taken  four  weeks,  Finland  and  most 
of  the  British  colonies  one  week,  Italy  five  days,  France  four  days,  Russia 
three  days,  while  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain  and  the  Ujew  British  law  begin 
payments  immediately. 

The  compensation  to  be  paid  to  injured  workmen  usually  includes  the 
expenses  of  medical  attendance  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  victim's 
wages.  This  may  take  one  of  three  forms:  (1)  A  daily  or  weekly  benefit 
or  allowance  ranging  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  victim's  usual  wages, 
to  continue* during  the  period  of  medical  treatment;   (2)  a  pension  or  annuity 
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to  a  workman  permanently  incapacitated  for  work,  and  (3)  a  pension  or 
annuity  to  the  family  or  dependants  of  a  workman  whose  injuries  terminate 
fatally.  When  the  disablement  is  complete,  the  annlial  pension  ranges  from 
one-half  to  two- thirds,  or  in  exceptional  cases  in  Germany  to  100  per  cent,  of 
the  victim's  ordinary  earnings;  if  it  is  only  partial,  the  pension  is  reduced 
to  correspond  to  the  diminution  of  his  earning  capacity.  In  case  of  death,  the 
maximum  indemnity  in  the  form  of  annuity  to  the  family  does  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  victim's  yearly  earnings  and  is  sometimes  limited  to  40 
per  cent.  Many  countries  have  preferred  to  let  the  compensation  be  made  in 
a  single  payment;  England  and  the  British  colonies  have  fixed  upon  three 
years'  wages  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  case  of  death;  Spain  twice,  Den- 
mark four  times  and  Italy  five  times  the  yearly  earnings.  But  whether  the 
compensation  be  normally  paid  in  lump  or  as  an  annuity,  the  law  usually 
makes  some  provision  for  its  transformation  into  the  alternate  system.  Thus, 
in  Austria,  the  pension  may  be  commuted,  by  the  payment  of  its  capital  Value, 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  poor  law  officials,  and  in  France  the  pensioner 
may,  after  a  certain  interval,  demand  the  commutation  of  one- fourth  of  his 
annuity.  On  the  other  hand  Italy,  England,  etc.,  make  provision  for  the  con- 
version, under  judicial  supervision,  of  indemnities  awarded  in  lump  into  an- 
nuities of  public  or  semi-public  institutions. 

The  compensation  4[Acts  liave  been  subject  to  considerable  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  they  discriminate  against  married  men,  since  the  employer  will 
have  to  pay  a  heavier  indemnity  in  case  of  fatal  injuries  to  them  than  he 
would  pay  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  single  man  leaving  few  or  no 
dependants.  The  British  labor  press  has  been  very  pronounced  in  its  affirma- 
tion of  the  existence,  among  British  employers,  of  a  decided  preference  for 
the  employment  of  unmarried  men  since  the  passage  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  Such  discrimination  may  indeed  be  practiced,  but  the  saving 
thereby  effected  must  be  small,  inasmuch  as  the  fatal  accidents  constitute 
but  a  small  proportion  of  all  the  accidents  that  have  to  be  compensated. 
In  our  chapters  on  Austria  and  Germany,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  most 
expensive  accidents  are  not  the  fatal  injuries,  but  those  entailing  total  dis- 
ability for  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  workman.  The  French  labor 
bureau  has  compiled  from  the  Austrian  statistics  a  table/  showing  for  each 
industry  the  cost  of  fatal  accidents  per  $10,000  of  annual  wages  and  the 
probable  saving  if  no  married  men  (95  per  cent  of  the  fatally  injured) 
were  employed;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  saving  on 
the  total  expenditure  for  accident  insurance,  or  compensation  of  accidents, 
seldom  exceeds  10  percent. 

But  the  Italians  have  apparently  hit  upon  a  regulation  that  will  effectu- 
ally discourage  any  such  discrimination  against  men  of  families  on  the  part 
of  the  Italian  employers.  Their  law  provides  that  the  indemnity  shall  be 
paid  in  every  case  of  fatal  injury;  "and  if  the  victim  leaves  no  dependants 
with  legal  claims  upon  the  indemnity,  it  is  to  be  paid  into  a  special  fund 
that  will  be  used  to  meet  deficits  arising  out  of  bankruptcies,  to  aid  work- 
men's benevolent  funds,  to  encourage  the  invention  of  safety  devices,  /etc., 
This  seems  a  very  happy  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

••Bulletin  de  l*Offlce  du  Travail,  May,  1809,  VI,  433. 
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m.  WOBKINOS    OF   THE   OOMFENSATION    ACTO. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  compensation  acts  and  insur- 
ance laws  of  Europe  will  aid  in  deciding  whether,  after  all,  assumption  of 
industrial  risks  by  employers  instead  of  employees  is  really  a  progressive  step 
in  legislation.  The  most  natural  objection  to  the  new  principle  is  that  it 
would  bring  about  an  increase  rather  than  a  decreaae  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents, inasmuch  as  workmen  sure  of  being  taken  care  of  when  injured,  without 
expense  to  themselves,  might  become  extremely  careless  about  their  work. 
Has  such  an  increase  actually  taken  place? 

Effect  upon  the  number  of  accidents. —  The  number  of  accidents  reported 
has  increased  in  every  country  of  Europe,  whether  it  possesaes  an  accident 
insurance  system,  workmen's  compensation  acts,  or  employers'  liability  laws 
based  on  negligence.  In  England  an  enormous  increase  was  remarked  in  1895 
—  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  a  new  law  concerning  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents. In  France  the  number  of  accidents  reported  increased  at  an  amazing 
rate  from  1893  to  1898,  and  yet  when  the  new  Compensation  Act  of  1898  went 
into  effect  in  1899,  there  was  another  great  increase  extending  even  to  fatal  ac- 
cidents, and  hence  an  unmistakable  result  of  a  more  faithful  record  of  accidents 
rather  than  an  actual  increase.  In  Switzerland  when  a  census  of  accidents 
was  made  in  1888-1891,  the  number  recorded  increased  each  year;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  total  number  of  days  lost  from  work  did  not  increase, —  show- 
ing that  in  each  successive  year  the  number  of  accidents  increased  as  the 
result  of  more  faithful  reporting  of  minor  injuries. 

And  in  Germany,  where  the  new  principle  has  been  longest  accepted,  the 
statistics  show  that  the  number  of  serious  accidents  has  remained  nearly 
stationary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  workmen  employed.  The  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  Germany  and  Austria,  so  frequently 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  principle  of  compensation  of  all  the  injuries,  is 
therefore  due  to  a  sharper  control  over  the  reporting  or  recording  of  the 
minor  injuries  on  the  one  hand;  and  of  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law  among  the  workingmen,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  is  actually  increasing  in  all 
manufacturing  countries  as  a  result  of  the  sharper  competitioii  and  of  the 
more  intense  application  of  workmen,  of  the  higher  speed  of  machines,  of  the 
introduction  into  workplaces  of  raw,  untrained  workmen  as  machine-tenders, 
of  the  assemblage  of  larger  and  larger  numbers  in  one  room  or  building,  and 
of  the  increasing  contact  with  dangerous  substances. 

And  as  to  the  means  of  preventing  accidents,  something  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  German  method  of  making  employers  collectively  responsible  for 
the  compensation  of  injured  workmen;  for  then  the  employers'  associations 
can  adopt  and  enforce  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  penalizing 
l^  an  increased  assessment  those  firms  that  neglect  to  use  precautionary 
measures.  On  the  other  hand,  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  individual  liberty  would 
not  permit  the  interference  of  rivals  such  as  is  implied  in  the  inspection  of 
manufacturing  plants  by  men  in  the  service  of  a  mutual  association  of  em- 
ployers. In  England  or  the  United  States  such  inspection  would  be  permitted 
only  to  government  officials,  and  few  doubt  that  factory  laws  and  factory 
inspection  have  in  fact  prevented  hundreds  and  thousands  of  accidents.     An 
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excellent  illustration  is  furnished  by  an  English  manufacturer  in  the  following 
statement: 

"What  we  call  a  'teiious  aoddent'  is  an  accident  that  has  been  followed  by  the  man's 
abrance  from  work  for  more  than  two  weeks.  What  we  call  a  'factory  accident'  Is  one 
that  must  be  reported  to  the  Factory  Inspector  under  the  clause  of  the  Act  cited.  All 
fatal  accidents  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Factory  Inspector,  and  are  therefore  included  in 
the  number  of  factory  accidents.  These  factory  accidents  are  of  course  what  can  be  les- 
sened by  additional  care  in  instructions  to  foremen,  by  careful  supervisipn,  and  by  careful 
fencing  of  machinery;  whereas  the  other  accidents,  such  as  falling  olT  a  plank,  catching 
one's  foot  in  a  rope,  or  such  Mke,  are  more  or  leas  of  an  unayoidable  nature,  and  consequently 
you  will  notice  that  there  is  less  reduction  in  these  accidents  tiian  in  the  factory  accidents."* 

Per  thousand. 

Table  CXIV.                                       First  4         Last  4  Average 

years           years  of  16  years 

(1881>84).  (1893-96).  (1881-96). 

Factory  accidents 13.35            5.98  8.64 

Other  accidents 9.02            7.44  8.33 

ToUl  serious  accidents 22.37  13.42  16.97 

Of  which  were  fatal  per  1,000  men  employed 0 .  63 

While,  then,  employers  can  prevent  a  certain  proportion  of  accidents,  it  is 
probable  that  liability  laws  or  compensation  acts  are  less  efficacious  than 
factory  laws,  inspection  and  criminal  process.  Liability  laws  may  make  the 
employer  more  willing  to  allow  his  employees  short  hours,  greater  space,  etc., 
and  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  competent  foremen  and  of  such  agents  as 
will  not  make  it  their  first  aim  in  life  to  drive  their  men  incessantly;  com- 
pensation acts  may  make  the  employer  more  willing  to  expend  money  in 
fencing  machinery  and  providing  other  safeguards,  lest  the  accident  insurance 
company  raise  its  rates  in  his  case  precisely  as  fire  insurance  companies  dis- 
criminate between  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  risks ;  but  the  real  counter-agent  of 
the  general  tendency  for  accidents  to  Increase  in  number  is  government  inspec- 
tion and  swift  punishment  of  failure  to  obey  the  factory  law  and  regulations. 

Litigation  and  expense. — The  gravest  objection  to  the  law  of  negligence  as 
a  remedy  for  industrial  accidents  is  the  wastefulness  and  expensiveness  of 
litigation  attendant  upon  the  effort  to  locate  the  responsibility  tor  a  given 
injury.  It  was  this  objection  that  probably  weighed  more  than  all  others 
with  the  members  of  the  British  parliament  when  they  decided  to  abandon 
the  scheme  of  amending  the  negligence  law  in  favor  of  an  act  requiring  the 
compensation  of  all  accidents.  Xow  in  Germany  some  10,000  appeals  are  an- 
nually made  to  the  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau  from  the  decisions  of  the 
boards  of  arbitration.     Does  this  indicate  the  failure  of  compensation  acts? 

While  the  number  of  cases  appealed  to  the  Insurance  Bureau  ia  probably 
greater  than  was  expected,  it  only  seems  large  when  contrasted  with  the 
number  of  lawsuits  under  liability  laws.  In  tlie  latter  case  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  workmen  injured  have  no  case  at  all  and  never  think  of  going  to  law; 
while  the  others  face  the  prospect  of  a  tedious  and  costly  lawsuit.  But  in 
Germany  the  workmen  may  appeal  from  the  awards  of  the  employers'  associ- 
ations to  boards  of  arbitration  absolutely  w^ithout  expense;  nevertheless  only 
one-fifth  of  the  awards  are  so  appealed.  And  only  five  or  six  per  cent  of 
the  awards  are  appealed  to  the  court  of  last  resort  —  the  Imperial  Insurance 
Bureau  —  where  very  few  cases  indeed  are  argued  on  tlie  workmen's  side  by 
professional  attorneys. 

•  TrafuadioM  of  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1897-8,  page  305.       ^-^  , 
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This  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  fear  an  increase  in  litigation. 
The  returns  from  England  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  are  very  incomplete;  but  they  indicate  that  ah  insignificant  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  are  contested  in  the  courts.* 

Concerning  expense,  as  between  compulsory  and  voluntary  insurance  the 
former  system  makes  far  the  more  creditable  showing, —  and  for  this  reason: 
it  avoids  the  enormous  amounts  that  competitive  companies  are  obliged  to 
pay  out  in  commissions.  Private  companies  in  the  United  States  (and 
Europe  also)  do  not  distribute  50  per  cent  of  their  receipts  among  their  bene- 
ficiaries, whereas  the  trade  associations  of  German  employers  distribute  over 
80  per  cent.  The  expenses  of  management  of  the  one  amount  to  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  ;t  of  the  other,  to  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent.  Dr. 
Zacher  makes  the  following  comparison  of  costs  between  the  Grerman  compul- 
sory system  and  various  private  institutions: 

Table  CXVI. 

Per  cent 
Per  cent       of  expendi- 
Ck>9TS  OF  Management.  of  receipts.  tures. 

Germany  (Berufsgenoasenschaften) 11  16 

England,  trade  unions 17  20 

England,  friendly  societies 15  17 

Commercial  insurance  companies 37-43  

It  would  not  be  safe  to  call  the  German  associations  more  economical  than 
the  workingmen's  societies,  since  in  Germany  the  government  furnishes  the 
services  of  many  of  its  employees  (postoffice  department,  etc.)  free;  but  it 
is  clear  they  furnish  insurance  at  less  expense  than  do  commercial  com- 
panies.:^ 

IV.   APPLICATION   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Admitting  the  success  of  workmen's  compensation  acts  in  Europe  and  their 
adaptability  to  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  European  countries,  do 
any  adequate  reasons  exist  why  the  workingmen  of  this  country  should  not  be 
accorded  equal  privileges  by  the  law  of  the  land? 

/.  Who  shall  <i88ume  the  risk? — In  Europe  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
making  the  employer  compensate  all  accidents  can  be  found  in  the  alternative 
condition,  that  otherwise  the  financial  burden  w^ill  come  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury—  i.  e.,  the  victims  will  require  aid  from  the  poorhouse  or  public  hospital. 
Hence  as  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  declared  in  the  course  of  the  parlia- 
mentary debates :    "  The  injured  workman  or  his  representative  ought  to  have 

*  Reviser's  note. —  Testimony  taken  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Work- 
men's Compensation  in  1903-4  has  confirmed  the  foregoing  statement.  Thus  the 
Cotton  Trades  Insurance  Association  had  only  one  per  cent  of  its  cases  In  court, 
two  leading  railways  had  had  only  1^^  per  cent  of  the  claims  arbitrated  and  in 

fenoral   the  testimony  of  employers  corroborated   the  trade  union   testimony  that 
ully  95  per  cent  of  the  claims  were  settled  out  of  court. 
fThe  aggregate  premiums  received  and  losses  paid  by  ten  leading  liability  companies  of 
the  United  States  were  as  follows: 

Premiums         Losses 
Table  CXV.  received.  paid. 

1894 12,379,348  11,063,884 

1895 3,201,991  1,662, 118 

1896 3,762,401  1,970,946 

1897 4,676,821  2.190.946 

1898 5,491.960  2,494.796 

Virtually  the  entire  difference  between  receipts  and  losses  paid  consists  of  expenses  of 
management  and  profits. 

%  Addition2^  statistics  and  citations  on  this  question  are  given  by  Dr.  Zacher  in  his  pub* 
lications  on  Die  Arbeiterversicheruno  im  Auslande,  VI  (France),  page  41.  note  3.  and  in 
Conrad's  HandvOrUrbnch  der  Staattwissenschaften,  I  Suppl.,  p.  912. 
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a  right  to  compensation  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  rates  or  of  public  charity, 
but  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged."*  But  in  the  United  States  work- 
men are  not  so  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others  in  case  of  misfortune; 
they  receive  higher  wages  and  accumulate  more  property,  which  serves  them 
well  if  they  meet  with  an  accident.  Frequently  they  are  able  to  take  out 
insurance  either  with  a  commercial  company  or  with  a  fraternal  order  or  trade 
society.  Such  cases  are,  however,  exceptional;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
ability  of  the  workers,  taken  altogether,  to  meet  such  financial  disaster  as 
disablement  for  life  is  now  less  than  it  was  formerly,  while  the  chance  of 
such  disaster  occurring  is  now  greater  than  ever.  The  problem,  then,  in  the 
United  States  is  this:  Shall  the  class  of  people  least  able  to  stand  financial 
loss  be  required  to  bear  virtually  the  entire  burden  of  industrial  accidents, 
both  physical  and  financial,  or  shall  the  financial  losses  be  shared  by  the 
entire  body  of  consumers?    The  answer  does  not  seem  doubtful.f 

//.  Is  private  initiative  adequate? — ^Assuming  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
entire  community  and  not  a  special  class  bear  the  financial  burdens  entailed  by 
industrial  accidents,  is  it  possible  that  the  transfer  can  be  accomplished 
through  private  initiative  —  through  the  accident  insurance  companies  and 
mutual  organizations  of  employers  and  employees?  Much  has  been  heard 
recently  of  the  benefits  of  railway  relief  funds  and  similar  so-called  philan- 
thropic projects.  Few  understand  the  real  nature  of  those  projects  or  the 
hostile  attitude  toward  them  of  nearly  all  the  thinking  workingmen.  They 
are  probably  never  "  voluntary  "  in  fact,  whatever  their  official  title,  and  they 
are  in  reality  simply  an  instrument  for  undermining  the  independence  of  the 
workmen.  The  funds  are  contributed  almost  entirely  by  the  workmen,  who 
nevertheless  lose  their  claim  to  every  cent  of  their  money  if  they  sever  their 
connection  with  the  company.  Having  in  their  possssion  such  substantial 
pledges  or  hostages  from  their  employees,  what  is  to  hinder  the  company 
from  reducing  wages  as  much  as  it  dares  without  doing  violence  to  public 
opinion?  Nor  is  that  the  only  objection.  These  relief  funds  are  also  the 
instruments  with  which  railway  companies  make  their  employees  assume  the 
burden  of  even  the  small  proportion  of  accidents  that  the  law  of  negligence 
places  upon  the  employer;  for  they  commonly  serve  as  the  pretext  under 
which  the  workman  is  coerced  into  signing  a  contract  releasing  the  company 
from  its  liabilities  in  return  for  the  small  contributions  that  the  company 
makes  to  the  funds.! 

In  other  instances,  perfect  sincerity  and  good  will  has  been  manifested  by 
employers  in  contributing  to  accident  funds  administered  by  their  employees. 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  such  funds  or  mutual  associations 
becoming  general.  And  the  discouraging  part  of  it  all  is  that  competition 
levels  down  and  not  up.     The  factory  insurance  fund  can  seldom  be  made  to 

♦  Pari.   Debates  (1897),  vol.  48,  page  1422. 

t  In  this  connection  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  according  to  Ameri- 
can law  the  employers  in  one  industry  now  assume  the  risks  of  the  industry  in 
so  far  as  temporary  injuries  are  concerned.  A  shipowner  must  pay  an  injured 
seaman  wages  for  the  entire  royaae  and  for  his  maintenance  and  cure  (If  the 
latter  can  be  effected,  either  on  shipboard  or  in  a  hospital,  within  the  period 
for  which  he  shipped),  unless  the  accident  was  caused  oy  the  gross  negligence 
of  the  Injured  seaman. 

t  Sbice  the  preparation  of  this  Report  a  leading  railway  of  the  West  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  its  projected  Voluntary  Relief  Department  in  consequence  of 
the  united  opposition  of  its  employees.  The  attitude  of  the  workmen  has  b<»en 
clearly  expressed  in  such  Journals  as  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  and  The 
RaUioay  Conductor  for  April,  etc.,  1900,  as  well  as  in  the  Locomotive  Enffineer't 
Journal  in  August  and  September,  1896.  A  complete  statistical  treatment  of  rail- 
way relief  funds  was  contained  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  1897,  II,  89-67.  ^  i 
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pay  the  employer  in  dollars  and  cents;  it  cannot  therefore  survive.    The  one 
thing  required  is  that  the  law  shall  elevate  the  plane  of  competition  to  the 
standard  of  the  high-minded  employer.    That  can  be  done  only  by  making 
all  employers  responsible  for  the  accidents  that  occur  among  their  employees. 
JU.  The  cost, — ^The  vital  question  is  expense.     Can  one  state  pass  a  oom- 
pensation  act  without  invading  profits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  away 
capital?    This  is  a  question  that  might  require  an  extended  investigation  but 
for  the  historical  tendency  of  a  reform  adopted  in  one  state  to  be  eagerly 
taken  up  by  a  neighboring  state,  until  it  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
entire  country.     Notwithstanding  the  outcry  about  the  timidity  of  capital. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  enacted  law  after  law  for  the  abolition  of  in- 
sanitary conditions,  long  hours  and  child  labor  in  their  factories.    The  right 
of  private  property  was  time  and  again  invaded  by  the  Legislature  when  it 
commanded  employers  to  fence  their  machinery,  to  provide  fire  escapes,  to 
dismiss  ts*^ir  female  employees  after  a  stated  number  of  hours  of  work,  etc. 
And  the  courts  sustained  such  legislation  because  "  public  policy  "  demanded 
it.    The  workmen's  compensation  act  is  part  and  parcel  of  such  labor  and 
factory  legislation;  once  introduced  in  an  American  state,  it  would  be  quickly 
imitated  in  other  commonwealths  in  obedience  to  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  liability  or  accident  insur- 
ance in  this  country,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compensation  of 
all  accidents,  by  the  rates  now  charged  by  the  insurance  companies  on  work- 
men's collective  policies.     The  benefits  allowed  under  the  standard  policy  of 
this  kind  have  already  been  noted;  they  cover  all  accidents  of  occupation  to 
the  employees  of  the  establishment  insured  and  include  an  allowance  for  tem- 
porary incapacity  of  one-half  the  usual  weekly  wages  for  not  exceeding  twenty- 
six  weeks,  and  an  indemnity  in  the  event  of  death  or  total  permanent  dis- 
ability   (loss  of  both  limbs  or  both  eyes)    equal  to  one  year's  wages.     The 
benefits  are  not  so  liberal  as  those  prescribed  in  the  European  compensation 
acts,  which  include  full  medical  attendance  and  large  indemnities  in  the  case 
ol  death  or  total  disability, —  for  instance  two  years'  wages  in  Spain,  three 
years'  wages  in  England  and  five  or  six  years'  wages  in  Italy.    The  tariff*  of 
rates  charged  by  American  insurance  companies  provides  for  a  surcharge  of 
twenty  per  cent  when  policies  allow  full  medical  attendance;  and  if  the  death 
benefit  were  multiplied  by  two  or  three  or  five,  the  rates  would  undoubtedly 
be  correspondingly  advanced;  although  the  inevitable  increase  of  business  and 
growth  of  competition  would  hardly  permit  an  exactly  proportionate  rate  of 
increase. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  law  were  passed  requiring  employers  in  specified 
dangerous  industries  to  indemnify  their  workmen  for  every  accident  of  occu- 
pation, according  to  the  above-mentioned  scale  in  the  standard  workmen's 
collective  policy;  the  expense  to  employers  of  securing  insurance  against  their 
new  liabilities  would  not  constitute  so  large  an  item  among  the  costs  of 
production  as  to  handicap  these  employers  in  their  competition  with  rivals 
in  other  states.  Thus,  the  following  table  gives  the  rates  charged  by  the 
American  companies,  per  $100  of  annual  wages,  for  ordinary  liability  insur- 
ance and  for  workmen's  collective  insurance  as  already  defined;  the  net 
charges,  for  an  average  of  seven  years,  under  the  Austrian  insurance  system 
and  the  premiums*  established  by  law  for  the  French  National  Accident 
Insurance  Bank  for  assuring  the  compensation  prescribed  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  of  April  9,  1898: 

*  See  Bulletin  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter.  Cong,  of  Accidents,  X,  1899. 
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Table  CXVII. 
Premiums  Charged  for  Accident  Insurance,  Per  $100  of  Annual  Payroll, 

united  states, 


Flour  mills . 
Quarries. . . 

Ceramics.  . 


I  Porcelain 

\  Brick  and  tile. 


f  Plate . 
I  Other. 


Glass. 

Metals: 

Refining  and  reducing  ores. 

Blast  furnaces 

Rollin?  mills 

Foundries 

f  With  motors. . 
"*^^^*^n  Without  motors 
Machines,      tools,     instru- 
ments, etc 

Agricultural  implements. 

IxKJomotives 

Repair  shops 

Carriages  and  wagons 

/  Yard  work 

SWPS....{  Shop  work.... 

Firearms 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Gas  works 

Textiles 

Silk 

Wool    and    other    animal 

fibers 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc 

Cotton  and  shoddy 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  finishing 
Laces,  embroideries,  etc.  .  . 

Paper  and  cardboard 

Woodworking 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

Liquors 

Breweries 

Distilleries 

Construction  work 

Building 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Printing 

Railways 

Street  railways  (horse  power).  . 

Vehicle  driving 

Livery 

Omnibus 

Trucking 

Warehouses 


Liability 

insurance 

policy. 

$0  40 
2  50 
25 
40 
40 
20 


-h 


92 
74 
60 

40 


50 
74 
60 
67 
2  00 
74 
52 
70 
60 
37i 
30 

37i 

37^ 

37J 

37i 

30 

40 

67 

1  25 

40 
50 

2  65t 

2  65 
2  00 

20 
2  00 

70 


Workmen's 

collective 

policy. 

$1  25 
2  50 
/I  00^ 
\l  501 
/I  501 
ll  25/ 


50 
2  00 
1  50 

1  25 


1  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
50  1 


AU9TRTA. 

Charges  under 

Law  of  28  Dec. 

1887,  in  years 

1890-96. 

$2  35 

4  37 

1  06 

63 


il 


60 


00/ 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 

3  00 


1  50 

1  50 

2  50t 

2  50 
2  50 
1  00 

Xone 
1  25 


1  25 


2  12 


1  76 


81 
48 
15 
50 
17 


52 
73 
60 
66 
21 

1  63 

2  97 

1  73 


2  73 

3  84 


25 


1  73 

2  79 


FRANCE. 

Indemnities 

prescribed  by 

Act  of  April 

9,  1898. 

$3  79 

6  20 

;0  32 

I   * 

63 


3  26 

3  51 

3  05 
2  88 

2  20 

3  21 
2  83 
5  68 

2  69 

3  72 

3  46 

1  75 
1  80 
1  93 


25 

79 
98 
82 
99 
28 
16 
05 
02 
38 
87 
08 
05 
61 
32 
75 
45 
45 
97 


1  52 
3  65 
9  38 
3  86 


t  All    conveyances   $1.70. 
average. 


'  Mechanical,    $2.81;      non-mechanical,      $1.45.     t  A  fair 
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It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  foreign  rates  of  insurance  are  always  higher, 
the  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  handicap  manufacturers  very  seriously.  To 
determine  an  average  rate  is  rather  difficult;  but  in  Austria  it  was  1.55  per 
cent  of  wages  for  the  seven  years  1890-96,  and  in  Germany  for  the  twelve  years 
1886-97  1.23  per  cent,  while  liability  insurance  in  New  York,  so  far  as  can 
be  estimated,  costs  about  fifty  cents  per  $100  of  wages.*  Nearly  all  large 
concerns  either  carry  liability  insurance,  or  subsidize  a  provident  society 
of  their  employees,  or  maintain  special  reserve  funds  to  pay  compensation 
in  case  of  serious  injuries.  The  expense  of  liability  insurance  in  some  one 
of  these  forms  plus  the  amounts  paid  gratuitously  by  generous  employers, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  compensating  all  accidents,  if  the  law  prescribed 
such  action  for  all  employers.  The  machinery  already  exists  for  insuring 
employers  against  their  responsibilities  for  making  compensation;  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  law  requiring  adequate  indemnification  of  injuries.  The  selfish- 
ness of  some  employers  should  not  be  permitted  to  nullify  the  willingness  of 
other  employers  to  do  justly  by  their  injured  workmen.  A  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  would  put  all  employers  on  the  same  level  and  would  not  there- 
fore be  opposed  by  the  beat  class  of  employers. 

And  one  step  might  well  be  taken  by  the  state  without  waiting  for  addi- 
tional information ;  it  should  never  permit  the  letting  of  a  contract  for  build- 
ing or  other  public  work  that  does  not  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  indem- 
nification, by  the  contractor,  of  all  injuries  sustained  by  his  employees  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  without  respect  to  the  question  of  negligence. 

An  able  writer  on  workingmen's  insurance  has  pointed  out  the  backward- 
ness of  American  legislation  respecting  the  compensation  of  injuries  to  work- 
men, and  the  following  quotation  from  his  work  will  serve  as  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  this  study: 

Step  by  step  we  have  seen  almost  all  of  the  European  nations  abandon  the  position  that 
employees  have  no  claim  for  damages  except  when  they  can  prove  negligence  on  the  part 
of  their  employers,  in  favor  of  the  one  where  their  compensation  by  the  employers  should 
be  compulsory  in  all  cases  except  where  they  are  wilfully  and  seriously  at  fault.  The 
indemnication  of  injured  workingmen  has  thus  been  made  one  of  the  normal  items  in  the 
cost  of  openstion.  to  be  taken  account  of  as  any  other  charge.  At  the  same  time,  the  effort 
to  enforce  this  system  through  the  law  courts  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  position  taken 
that  adeq  late  and  prompt  compensation  can  only  be  secured  where  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  is  determined  in  advance  by  a  fixed  scale  of  indemnities.  It  is  only  as  thus 
organized,  moreover,  that  employers  are  able  to  take  account  of  the  risks  that  they  run, 
and  provide  against  them  by  means  of  insurance. 

While  this  movement  has  been  going  on  in  Europe,  the  United  States  ha^  stood  practically 
still.  Scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  modifying  the  unjust  provisions  of  the 
old  common  law.  It  is  quite  beyond  our  field  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  state  of  the 
law  regarding  employers^  Uabilily  In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  complexity,  and  here  we  are  concerned  with  the  principle  rather  than  the 
details  of  legislation.  It  is  sufhcJent  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  in  the  position  where 
the  injustice  of  the  common  law  in  respect  to  this  question  is  more  or  less  recognised,  and 
attempts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  reform  through  legislation  and  Judicial  decisions. 
The  states  are  thus  still  in  that  primitive  stage  where  a  solution  is  sought  in  the  timid 
modification  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  or  what  constitutes  negligence,  and 
other  subtilities  of  the  law.  They  are  thuR  attempting  a  method  of  reform  long  since 
abandoned  by  European  nations  as  one  which  not  only  does  not  do  Justice  to  the  working- 
man,  but  is  thoroughly  inadequate  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  question.     It  would  be 

*The  1,020  firms  in  New  York  that  reported  insurance  paid  $187,563  in  premiums. 
Their  total  annual  payrolls  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  was  $48,976,360:  but  this  was 
a  larger  sum  than  the  payroll  on  which  the  premiums  were  actually  calculated  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  so  that  the  expense  of  insurance  may  be  estimated  at  about  50  cents  per 
$100  of  the  annual  nayroll. 

ReviMr's  note. — Much  valuable  information  respecting  the  costs  of  the  English  Acts  is  . 
afforded  by  the  Reports  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1903-4.  It  appears  that  the 
rates  established  by  the  insurance  companies  when  the  law  went  Into  effect  In  1897  were 
found  to  be  too  high  and  in  1899  were  reduced  one-third.  Under  the  revised  schedule 
owners  of  quarries  pay  $1.20  on  each  $100  of  wages  per  annum,  general  builders  $1.00,etc. 
A  mutual  insurance  association  in  the  cotton  trade  found  that  one-sixteenth  of  one  per  cent 
was  adequate  for  weaving  and  about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  for  spinning. 
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difficult  to  think  of  another  field  of  social  or  legal  reform  in  which  the  United  States  is  so 
far  behind  other  nations. 

The  most  depressing  feature  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  very  principles 
involved  in  this  gradual  evolution  from  the  limited  liability  of  employers  to  that  of  the 
compulsory  indemnification  by  them  of  practically  all  injured  employees,  are  as  yet  not 
even  comprehended  in  the  United  States.  Evidently  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  decided 
legislation  imtil  the  people  generally  are  made  to  see  the  Justness  and  correctness  of  the 
position  for  which  we  are  contending,  and  which  has  so  recently  been  assumed  by  Great 
Britain.  The  first  step,  therefore,  consists  in  the  education  of  public  opinion.  This  once 
accomplished,  l^slation  will  inevitably  follow.* 

Recent  Discussion  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
forgoing  statement  by  Mr.  Willoughby  the  "  education  of  public 
opinion  "  has  fairly  begun.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor  in  1900  published  a  special  report  on  the  "  Insur- 
ance of  Workingmen,"  and  in  1904  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  devoted  a  portion  of  its  biennial  report  to  a  presentation 
of  the  principle  of  the  new  legislation,  which  has  been  urged  by 
the  chief  executives  of  the  nation  and  various  states.  Thus  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1905, 
approved  the  doctrine,  already  accepted  abroad,  that  ^^the  in- 
dustry should  bear  the  risk  and  not  the  unfortunate  workmen 
who  are  now  daily  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  " 
by  bodily  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment; 
and  in  1906,  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress,  advocated 
a  national  law  applying  the  doctrine  to  interstate  carriers.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  elaborated  his  ideas  on  the  subject  in  his  address 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  June  10,  when  he  said: 

"The  great  increase  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  operations  means  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  to  the  wage  workers 
employed  therein,  these  including  both  preventable  and  inevitable  accidents. 
As  the  work  is  done  for  the  employer,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  for  the 
public,  it  is  a  bitter  injustice  that  it  should  be  the  wage  worker  himself  and 
his  wife  and  children  who  bear  the  whole  penalty. 

''Legislation  should  be  had,  alike  from  the  nation  and  from  the  states, 
not  only  to  guard  against  the  needless  multiplication  of  these  accidents,  but  to 
relieve  the  financial  suffering  due  to  them. 

"  Last  winter  Congress  passed  a  safety-appliance  law  which  marked  a  long 
stride  in  the  right  direction.  But  there  should  be  additional  legislation  to 
secure  pecuniary  compensation  to  workmen  suffering  from  accidents,  and 
when  they  are  killed  to  their  families. 

"  The  present  practice  is  based  on  the  view  announced  nearly  seventy  years 

.fgo,  that  'principles  of  justice  and  good  sense  demand  that  a  workman  shall 

take  upon  himself  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  his  occupation.'     In  my  view, 

principles  of  justice  and  good  sense  demand  the  very  reverse  of  this  view, 

^  Willoughby,  Workinamat*§  /fuuraacc,  pages  32S-9. 
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which  experience  has  proved  to  be  unsound  and  productive  of  widespread 
suffering.  It  is  neither  just,  expedient,  nor  humane;  it  is  revolting  to  judg- 
ment and  sentiment  alike,  that  the  financial  burden  of  accidents  occurring  be- 
cause of  the  necessary  exigencies  of  their  daily  occupation  should  be  thrust 
upon  those  sufferers  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  that  such  remedy  as  is 
theirs  should  only  be  obtained  by  litigation  which  now  burdens  our  courts. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  sound  economic  reason  for  distinction 
between  accidents  caused  by  negligence  and  those  which  are  unavoidable,  and 
the  law  should  be  such  that  the  payment  of  those  accidents  will  become  auto- 
matic instead  of  being  a  matter  for  a  lawsuit.  Workmen  should  receive  a 
certain  definite  and  limited  compensation  for  all  accidents  in  industry,  irre- 
spective of  negligence.  When  the  employer,  the  agent  of  the  public,  on  his 
own  responsibility  and  for  his  own  profit,  in  the  business  of  serving  the  public, 
starts  in  motion  agencies  which  create  risks  for  others,  lie  should  take  all  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  risks  involved,  and,  though  the  burden  will  at 
the  moment  be  his,  it  will  ultimately  be  assumed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the 
general  public. 

"  Only  in  this  way  can  the  shock  of  the  accident  be  diffused,  for  it  will  be 
transferred  from  employer  to  consumer,  for  whose  benefit  all  industries  are 
carried  on.  From  every  standpoint  the  change  would  be  a  benefit.  The  com- 
munity at  large  should  share  the  burden  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  industry. 
Employers  would  thereby  gain  a  desirable  certainty  of  obligation  and  get  rid 
of  litigation  to  determine  it.  The  workman  and  the  workman's  family  would 
be  relieved  from  a  crushing  load. 

"As  a  corollary  to  the  above  let  me  point  out  the  extreme  unwisdom  of 
the  railway  companies  in  fighting  the  constitutionality  of  the  national  em- 
ployers* liability  law.  No  law  is  more  emphatically  needed,  and  it  must  be 
kept  on  the  statute  books  in  drastic  and  thoroughgoing  form.  The  railroads 
are  prompt  to  demand  the  interference  and  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
federal  courts  in  times  of  riot  and  disorder,  and  in  turn  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  permitted  successfully  to  plead  that 
they  are  under  the  federal  law  when  thereby  their  own  rights  can  be  protected, 
but  outside  of  it  when  it  is  invoked  against  them  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  others. 

"  If  it  is  proper  for  the  federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  behalf  of 
railroads,  it  is  proper  that  railroads  should  be  held  to  a  strict  liability  for 
accidents  occurring  to  their  employees.  There  should  be  the  plainest  and  most 
unequivocal  additional  statement,  by  enactment  of  Congress,  to  the  effect  that 
railroad  employees  are  entitled  to  receive  damans  for  any  accident  that 
comes  to  them  as  an  incident  of  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  the 
law  should  be  such  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  railroads  successfully  to 
fight  it  without  thereby  forfeiting  all  right  to  the  protection  of  the  federal 
government  under  any  circumstances. 

"  In  the  same  way  there  should  be  rigid  federal  legislation  to  minimize  all 
railway  accidents."  • 

In  the  annual  report  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  second  of  January  of  this  year,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  New  York  argued  in  favor  of  the  same  principle  saying : 
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"Our  law  of  compensation,  as  between  employer  and  employee,  is  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  negligence.  If  an  employee  is  injured  through  his  own 
negligence,  he  or  his  family  suffers;  if  through  the  negligence  of  his  em- 
ployer, the  latter  suffers  in  damages.  But  an  examination  of  our  records 
shows  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  accidents  in  hazardous  oocapations 
in  factories  are  either  not  due  to  the  negligence  of  anyone,  or  are  due  to  the 
fault  of  a  fellow-servant,  or  to  such  quasi-negligence  on  the  part  of  the  work* 
man  injured  as  is  really  unavoidable  and  therefore  not  negligence  at  all.  Th9 
first  category  may  be  illustrated  by  the  numerous  injuries  caused  by  cinders 
and  by  practically  unpreventable  breakages  of  nmchinery.  The  second  needs 
no  illustration,  but  deserves  the  observation  that  in  dangerous  tasks  oi 
processes  involving  mutual  cooperation  the  risks  from  this  cause  are  extraor* 
dinarily  heavy.  The  last  is  exemplified  by  the  large  number  of  serious  acci- 
dents to  persons  engaged  in  hazardous  tasks  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  habitually  careful  persons  to  be  ahoays 
perfectly  careful.  Such  accidents  are  not  properly  attributable  to  negli- 
gence, but  to  a  hazard  of  the  occupation.  The  principle  of  our  law  is  that 
an  employee  assumes  the  inherent  risks  of  his  employment,  and  therefore 
that  all  hardships  resulting  from  such  accidents  should  fall  upon  the  work- 
men and  their  families.  Workingmen  as  a  class  are  least  able,  and  —  speak- 
ing generally  —  are  practically  unable  to  make  provision  for  themselves  and 
families  in  case  of  accidental  disablement  or  death.  Therefore  the  conse- 
quences of  the  risks  which  the  law  says  they  have  assumed  and  which  pre- 
sumably therefore  they  and  their  families  should  suffer  would  generally  be 
absolute  destitution,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  charity  intervenes,  and  rela- 
tives, friends  or  the  community  at  large  assume  the  burden  of  relief.  The 
question  naturally  arises; — why  should  the  public  pay  this  part  of  the  cost 
of  operating  dangerous  factories  ?  There  are  many  factories  which  —  although 
operated  with  due  care  —  turn  out  fairly  regular  quotas  of  killed  and  disabled 
workmen  annually.  Expraued  somewhat  brutally,  these  men  are  as  much  an 
item  in  the  cost  of  production  as  machinery  worn  out  or  coal  consumed.  It 
seems  obvious  that  that  cost  should  be  paid  by  the  factory,  and  not  by  the 
public.  The  state  might  with  unquestionable  justice  and  propriety  impose  a 
license  tax  upon  every  dangerous  factory,  based  upon  the  average  number  and 
seriousness  of  the  accidents  to  its  employees.  If  that  proposition  is  sound, 
there  should  be  no  valid  objection  to  profiting  by  the  experience  of  other 
nations  and  in  effect  laying  and  applying  such  a  tax  in  the  form  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  of  employees.  The  number  of  prematurely  disabled  work- 
men and  of  the  families  of  those  killed  or  disabled  in  hazardous  occupations 
is  already  seriously  large,  and  with  the  growth  of  industry  is  increasing 
ominously.  The  question  whether  the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance 
should  not  be  adopted  to  remedy  their  hard  conditions  must  therefore  soon 
arise  in  this  country  and  in  this  state.  I  hope  that  the  statistics  which  this 
Department  is  now  gathering  will  materially  aid  in  deciding  that  question 
rightly. 

"The  present  tendency  in  this  state  seems  to  be  to  ameliorate  the  work- 
man's position  in  case  of  accident  by  making  employers  liable  for  damages  for 
injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  fellow- workmen.  Leaving  aside  the- 
objeetioDfl  that  it  exposes  employers  to  uncertain  liabilities  for  negligence  for 
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which  they  are  not  morally  responsible,  that  it  imposes  upon  the  state  the 
expense  of  supplying  the  machinery  for  extensive  litigation,  and  that  in 
practice  it  diverts  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  recoveries  to  attorneys, 
it  is  moreover  in  relation  to  workingmen  vitally  defective  because  it  affords 
them  no  immediate  or  certain  relief,  and  still  leaves  them  to  suffer  unre- 
lieved—  except  by  charity  —  all  the  consequences  of  strictly  industrial  acci- 
dents not  caused  by  negligence." 

The  participation  of  legislatures  in  the  movement  has  thus  far 
been  limited  to  investigation,  if  exception  be  made  of  the  co- 
operative insurance  law  enacted  in  Maryland  in  1902  which 
provided  for  optional  insurance  in  certain  industries  to  secure 
release  from  additional  liability  imposed  by  the  act  upon  em- 
ployers, but  was  soon  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  In 
1904  a  Massachusetts  Committee  on  the  Eelations  between  Em- 
ployer and  Employee,  made  a  unanimous  recommendation  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  risque  professionnel  and  presented  to  the 
Legislature  a  draft  bill,  modeled  on  the  British  workmen's  com- 
pensation act.  In  1905  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  authorized  the 
appointment  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  Commission,  which  pre- 
sented a  report  in  March,  1907,  recommending  the  enactment  of 
an  accident  insurance  law.  The  Commission's  bill  is  reprinted 
below. 

Both  the  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  commissions  included 
representative  manufacturers  and  business  men,  who  were  as 
.  heartily  in  favor  of  the  new  doctrine  as  were  the  representatives 
of  workingpeople.  The  bills  also  received  support  from  many 
employers,  whose  farsighted  and  broadminded  views  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  argument  before  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture by  Towner  K.  Webster,  president  of  the  Webster  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Chicago. 

"  Every  manufacturer  figures  that  he  will  charge  off  so  much  a  year  for  de- 
preciation in  buildings  and  tools.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  should  do  so.  His  tools  wear  out  in  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  if 
he  keeps  them  on  the  books  all  that  time  he  is  simply  fooling  himself,  and  if 
he  keeps  his  buildings  on  bis  books  witliout  any  depreciation,  he  is  doing 
the  same  thing.  So  every  manufacturer  who  wants  really  to  prove  out, 
charges  off  each  year.  Last  year,  I  remember  our  balance  sheet  showed  that 
we  charged  off  something  over  $20,000.  Do  I  go  grumbling  around  and  saying 
that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  thus  charge  off  $20,000?  Why,  no;  it  is  the 
depreciation.  Now,  friends,  in  God's  name,  why  should  we  not  allow  for  the 
depreciation  in  men?     Is  it  a  small  thing  that  a  man  uses  himself  up  in 
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making  our  civilization,  and  so  that  we  must  not  charge  it  off?  We  do  know 
that  for  every  thousand  pounds  of  lead  that  we  manufacture  it  costs  some- 
body something.  To  the  man  who  is  breathing  this  poison  into  his  lungs  it 
costs  something.  Now,  should  he  and  his  children  bear  all  this  burden,  or 
shall  we  charge  it  all  up  against  the  industry?  Let  us  add  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  Let  us  distribute  it.  Who  will  know  it?  And  let  us  put  it 
where  it  ought  to  be.  Let  us  take  other  industries  in  the  same  way.  We 
well  know  that  in  structural  iron  work  the  loss  of  life  is  fearful;  that  when 
contractors  take  out  this  liability  insurance  the  cost  is  twelve  percent  on  the 
pay  roll.  Now  what  is  that  twelve  percent  paid  for?  That  brings  me  to 
another  part  of  this  discussion  which  seems  to  be  unfair.  That  twelve  percent 
goes  to  a  liability  insurance  company  of  some  kind  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turer from  being  sued.    That  is  where  that  money  goes. 

**  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  each  industry  should  take  care  of  the  waste 
in  men,  that  it  should  be  distributed  in  the  industries  themselves.  I  believe 
that  when  it  is  presented  to  the  American  people,  they  will  say  it  is  just  as 
fair  and  just  as  right  to  charge  up  every  year  the  depreciation  in  machinery 
and  in  buildings,  and  that  when  we  have  done  that  we  will  have  only  done 
our  duty  toward  the  great  body  of  laborers,  and  we  will  not  pay  out,  in  my 
judgment,  a  single  cent  more  than  we  are  paying  now.  We  pay  it' all  now  just 
the  same.  Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  we  are  not  paying  it.  We  are  paying 
it  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  poor  houses,  in  the  degradation,  in  the  pulling  down 
of  all  these  people,  where  they  are  swept  under  and  become  the  '  submerged 
tenth,'  simply  because  we  are  not  doing  justice  to  them.  Let  us  put  upon 
every  industry,  if  it  is  extra  hazardous,  that  cost.  Let  us  pay  it  as  we  should 
pay  any  honest  bill." 

The  Bill  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Insurance  Commission. 

A  Bill  for  an  act  to  facilitate  the  Insurance  of  employees  against  the  conse- 
qnences  of  accidents  resulting  In  personal  injury  or  death  and  to  permit  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employees  with  reference  to  such  accidents. 

Section  1.  Be  It  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly :  That  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  employer  to  make  a 
contract  in  writing  with  any  employee  whereby  the  parties  may  agree  that  the 
employee  shall  become  insured  against  accident  occurring  In  the  course  of 
employment  which  results  In  personal  Injury  or  death,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  in  consideration  of  such  insurance  the  employer 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  acts  or  omissions  by  reason  of  which 
he  would  without  such  contract  become  liable  toward  such  employee  or  toward 
the  legal  representative,  widow,  widower,  or  next  of  kin,  of  such  employee. 

I  2.  Such  insurance  shall  be  effected  in  some  casualty  insurance  company, 
organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  or  admitted  to  do  business  in 
this  State,  provided  that  any  employer  employing  not  1«8S  than  fifteen  hundred 
(1500)  employees  may  establish  an  insurance  fund  from  sums  contributed  by  him- 
self and  his  employees,  upon  condition  that  he  undertake  and  agree  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  in  insurance  benefits  that  may  arise  out  of  the  Inadequacy  of  such 
fund.  Such  fund  shall  be  Inviolably  appropriated  as  a  trust  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  insurance,  and  shall  not  be  Invested  otherwise  than  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  organisation  of 
mutual  Insurance  corporations,  approved  May  16,  1905.  Provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  election  by  the  insured  employees  of  an  advisory  committee  which  shall 
be  kept  informed  regarding  the  state  of  the  Insurance  fund,  and  shall  have  the 
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right  to  examine  the  books  kept  in  connection  therewith.  Such  books  shall 
also  be  subject  to  the  Inspection  of  the  insurance  superintendent  of  the  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  books  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  In  this 
Bute. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  employer,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  Insurance  Superintendent  shall  act  as  depositary  of  the  securities 
in  which  any  such  fund  may  t^^  iuTested. 

If  any  employer  desires  to  discontinue  an  insurance  fund  maintained  by  him, 
or  if  he  discontinues  his  business  without  transferring  the  same  to  a  successor  or 
assign  taking  over  and  agreeing  to  maintain  such  fund,  he  shall  notify  the  Insur- 
ance Superintendent  of  his  purpose,  who  shall  thereupon  supervise  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  insurance  fund.  Such  fund  shall  be  distributed  among  those  equi- 
tably entitled  to  it  according  to  their  contributions  (not  taking  into  consideration 
expenses  of  the  management),  and  where  those  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  fund 
cannot  be  discovered  or  ascertained,  the  moneys  remaining  unclaimed  shall  be 
paid  into  the  insurance  department  to  be  held  and  dlHposed  of  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  Insurance  Superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to  bo  paid  out 
of  such  fund  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his  supervision  including  a  compensa- 
tion not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  of  any  person  or  persons 
(other  than  a  salaried  employee  of  his  office)  employed  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  such  supervision  necessarily  spent  in   connection  therewith. 

9  8.  Such  insurance  shall  cover  the  risk  of  personal  injury  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  the  employment,  resulting  In  death,  provided  death 
occur  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  such  injury,  or  resulting  in  dis- 
ability, whether  the  same  be  total  or  partial,  permanent  or  temporary. 

S  4.  The  Insurance  in  case  of  death  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons, 
being  the  widow,  widower,  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  step- 
father, stepmother,  son,  daughter,  grandson,  granddaughter,  stepson,  stepdaughter, 
brother,  sister,  half-brother,  or  half-sister,  as  are  dependent  wholly  or  in  part  for 
their  support  upon .  the  earnings  of  such  employee  (all  of  which  persons  are 
hereinafter  designated  as  dependents  of  such  employee,  or  of  such  of  them  as 
may  be  named  in  the  contract  or  the  policy  to  which  It  refers  and  the  persons 
for  whose  benefit  such  Insurance  is  made  shall  be  bound  by  the  agreement 
authorised   by   the  first   section   of  this  Act. 

9  5.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  Act  the  benefits  payable 
under  such  insurance  shall  be  at  least  as  follows: 

(1)  In  case  of  death. 

(a)  If  the  employee  insures  for  the  benefit  of  any  dependents  wholly  dependent 
upon  his  wages  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  his  wages  in  the  employ- 
ment of  said  employer  during  a  period  of  three  years  next  preceding  the  accident, 
but  not  less,  in  any  case,  than  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  any  weekly  paynwnts  made  under  such  insurance  or  any  lamp 
sum  paid  in  redemption  thereof  may  be  deducted  from  such  sum,  and  if  the  period 
of  the  employee's  employment  by  said  employer  has  been  less  than  said  three 
years,  then  the  amount  of  his  earnings  during  the  said  three  years  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  one  hundre<l  and  fifty-six  times  his  average  weekly  earnings  during 
the  period   of  his  actus  1   employment   by   said  employer. 

If  the  employee  insures  for  the  benefit  only  of  persons  partly  dependent 
upon  his  wages  at  the  time  of  hU  death,  then  a  sum  equal  to  the  payments 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  persons  wholly  dependent  less  six  times  the  average 
annual  earnings,  or  if  employed  for  less  than  a  year,  then  less  three  hundred 
tlmea  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  said  dependent  person  or  persons  partly 
dependent  on  his  wages. 

(c)  If  the  employee  leaves  no  dependents,  then  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
his  medical  attendance  shall  be  paid;  and  in  addition,  burial  expenses  not  less 
than  $75  nor  more  than  |100  shall  be  paid. 
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And  the  contract  or  the  policy  therein  referred  to  may  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment, Instead  of  a  lump  sum,  of  a  weekly  snm  which  In  the  case  of  persons 
wholly  dependent,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  weekly  payment  in  case  of  total 
disability  hereinafter  proTlded  for,  and  which  in  the  case  of  persons  plurtly 
dependent  shall  not  be  less  than  the  weekly  payment  in  case  of  total  disability, 
less  the  amounts  earned  by  the  persons  partly  dependent,  and  which  snm  may 
be  divided  between  the  dependents  in  snch  manner  as  such  contract  or  poHcy 
may  provide  or  as  may  otherwise  be  agreed  npon;  or  snch  contract  or  policy 
may  provide  for  a  combination  of  Inmp  sums  and  weekly  payments,  or  for  the 
substitution  of  one  for  the  other. 

(II)  In  case  of  injury  not  resulting  in  death,  where  total  disability  results  from 
the  Injury,  a  weekly  payment  during  the  period  of  such  disability  shall  Be 
paid  to  the  insured,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  his  average 
weekly  wages  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  If  he  has  been  so  long  em- 
ployed by  the  contracting  employer;  if  not,  then  a  weekly  benefit  during  the 
period  of  such  disability  which  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  his  average 
weekly  wages  during  such  shorter  period  as  he  has  been  in  the  employment  of 
said  employer. 

(III)  In  case  of  injury  not  resulting  in  death,  where  partial  disability  results, 
such  weekly  payment  shall  be  made  during  the  period  of  such  partial  disability 
as  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  weekly  benefit  payment  during  the 
period  of  total  disability  and  the  average  amount  which  the  injured  person 
Is  able  to  earn  after  the  accident.  Loss  by  actual  separation  at  or  above 
the  wrists  or  ankles  of  both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  of  one  hand  and  one  foot, 
or  the  irrevocable  loss  of  both  eyes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  total  dis- 
ability; the  loss  by  actual  separation  at  or  above  the  wrist  or  ankle  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  total  disability;  and  the  loss  of  one  eye 
shall  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  total  disability.  Total  disability  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  Inability  to  carry  on  any  gainful  occupation. 

Thp  contract  or  the  policy  herein  referred  to  may  provide  that  no  benefits 
shall  be  paid  in  case  of  any  injury  which  does  not  Incapacitate  the  employee  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  week  from  earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he 
was   employed  at   the   time  of  the  accident. 

9  6.  Any  contract.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  shall 
provide  that  the  employer  shall  contribute  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
surance premiums  and  the  employees  shall  contribute  the  remainder  of  the 
premiums.  In  case  the  employer  provides  any  insurance  fund  out  of  con- 
tributions made  by  himself  and  his  own  employees  as  above  provided,  such 
employer  shall  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  management  of  such  fund 
and  all  contributions  shall  be  paid  into  such  fund  without  any  deduction  by 
reason  of  such  expense. 

9  7.  The  contract  may  provide  that  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Insurance  the  employee  shall  give  reasonable  and  timely  notice 
to  his  employer,  to  be  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  of  any  accident  which 
may  entitle  him  to  the  benefits  of  such  insurance,  and  that  he  shall  submit  him- 
self to  medical  examination  as  required  by  the  employer  at  the  employer's 
expense. 

9  8.  The  contract  may  provide  that  the  premium  payable  by  the  employees 
shall  be  deducted  from  their  wages.  An  employer  who  shall  wilfully  and  feloni- 
ously appropriate  the  amounts  so  deducted  from  the  wages  to  any  use  other 
than  the  payment  of  insurance  premiums  as  stipulated  In  the  contract,  shall  be 
guilty  of  embezzlement,  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly. 

9  9.  The  contract  between  the  employer  and  employee  may  provide  that 
the  Insurance  premiums  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  treasurer  to  be  elected 
or  appointed  by  the  employees  or  by  the  employer  and  the  employees  In  such 
manner  and  under  such  voting  arrangements  as  the  contract  may  specify.  The 
payment  of  the  premiums  to  the  treasurer  shall  relieve  the  employer,  and  the 
penalty  above  prescribed  for  misappropriation  of  the  funds  required  to  be  ap- 
plied to  insurance  shall  apply  to  such  treasurer. 
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9  10.  In  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  premlnma  within  one  month  after  the 
same  are  payable,  the  insurance  company  shall  within  two  months  after  the 
expiration  of  such  month  send  notice  of  such  default  by  mail  to  the  insured 
and  to  the  Insurance  superintendent  of  the  State.  The  insnrance  policy  or  fbe 
contract  between  the  employer  or  employee  may  specify  a  shorter  period  than 
the  one  herein  provided  for.  Until  the  required  notice  shall  hare  been  sent, 
the  policy  shall  not  be  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  the  premium. 

S  11.  The  employer  may  also  adrance  the  premiums  of  Insurance  for  such 
number  of  employees  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  the  insnrance  company,  and  may  thereupon  be  supplied  by  the  insurance 
company  with  blank  policies  to  be  filled  in  by  him  with  the  name  of  nny 
beneficiary  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  be  executed  by  him  as  agent 
of  such  company;  and  he  may  thereupon  reimburse  himself  for  the  amounts 
payable  by  the  employee  by  deducting  the  same  from  the  wages  of  such 
employee. 

9  12.  Such  contract  may  provide  that  upon  termination  of  his  employment, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  the  employee  and  his  dependents  shall  cease  to 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  insurance  except  as  regards  accidents  occurring 
before  the  termination  of  his  employment. 

9  13.  Such  contract  may  provide  that  any  controversy  regarding  the  extent 
of  disability  or  the  extent  of  dependency,  or  any  controversy  between  dependents 
as  to  the  amounts  payable  to  them  respectively,  shall  be  settled  by  arbitratlo;i, 
the  arbitrators  to  be  named  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  and  should 
the  parties  fail  to  agree  upon  an  arbitrator,  then  the  arbitrator  to  be  namsd 
by  a  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  accident  happened, 
and  the  award  of  such  arbitrator  shall  be  binding  upon  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee  or  his  dependents  as  the  case  may  be. 

9  14.  Any  insurance  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  liable  to  attachment  by  trustee,  garnishee,  or  other  process,  and  shall 
not  be  slezed,  taken,  appropriated  or  applied  by  any  legal  or  equitable  process, 
or  by  operation  of  law,  to  pay  any  debt  or  liability  of  the  insured  or  any 
beneficiary,  nor  shall  any  claim  to  insurance  money  be  assignable  by  the  payee 
before  the  same  is  paid. 

9  15.  A  contract  for  Insurance  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall 
not  relieve  the  employer  from  liability  for  any  accident  due  to  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  lawful  directions  of  any  competent  administrative  authority 
given  In  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of  employees,  unless  It  shall  have  been  im- 
possible to  carry  out  such  directions  by  the  time  that  the  accident  happened,  or 
iinleBS  the  enforcement  of  such  directions  has  been  suspended  by  the  order  of 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

§  10.  Every  employer  shall  file  with  the  Insurance  Superintendent  a  copy 
of  the  form  of  contract  and  policy  which  he  shall  use  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  In  the  event  of  such  form  being  departed  from  in  any  particular 
case,  Rhall  also  file  a  copy  of  such  particular  contract.  If  he  shall  fall  to 
do  so  he  shall  l>e  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50.00.  In  each  case  to  be  recovered  In  an 
action  of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

9  17.  A  quarterly  report  of  all  settle-ments  and  payments  of  Insurance 
benefits  shall  be  filed  by  the  employer  with  the  Insurance  Superintendent.  If 
such  employer  shall  fall  to  make  such  report  In  thirty  days  after  demand  by 
the  Insurance  Superintendent,  he  shall  be  lloble  to  a  penalty  of  $50.00,  to  be 
recovered  In  an  action  of  debt  In  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State. 

9  18.  The  Insurance  Superintendent  shall  prepare  blanks  of  contract  and 
policies  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  distribute  the 
same  upon  application  free  of  charge. 

9  19.  Nothing  In  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
employer  and  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  employer  to  require  any  employee 
or  any  person  seeking  employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  or  of  Ihe 
continuance  of  such  employment,  to  enter  Into  a  contract,  or  to  continue  In 
such  contract,  such  as  Is  authorized  to  be  made  by  section  1  of  this  Act. 
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Recent  Statistics  of  Accident  Insurance  in  Oennany. 

The  three  branches  of  the  national  insurance  system  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  order  of  their  establishment,  are  sickness,  accident 
and  infirmity  (invalidity  and  old  age)  insurance.  The  accident 
statistics  are,  however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  minor  acci- 
dents, resulting  in  disablement  for  a  shorter  period  than  three 
months,  are  not  compensated  from  the  accident  insurance  funds  at 
all,  but  are  treated  as  cases  of  sickness. 

In  21  years  the  funds  raised  under  the  compulsory  insurance 
system  have  aggregated  $1,750,000,000,  of  which  the  employers 
have  contributed  45  per  cent,  the  workmen  and  other  insured  per- 
sons 41  per  cent  and  the  government  5  per  cent,  while  the  remain- 
ing 9  per  cent  came  from  interest  on  accumulated  funds,  etc.* 

In  the  same  period  the  expenditures  have  been  $1,400,000,000 
(6,627,416,847  marks),  of  which  $130,000,000  (620,049,584 
marks),  or  less  than  10  per  cent,  were  used  in  operating  expenses, 
the  remainder  having  gone  directly  to  the  beneficiaries  in  the 
form  of  benefits,  annuities,  pensions,  etc.  In  the  accident  insur- 
ance system  alone  the  administrative  expenses  were  16  per  cent  of 
the  total  expenditures,  which  is  a  very  low  ratio  in  comparison 
with  ordinary  insurance  companies.  In  the  manufacturing  and 
building  industries,  the  cost  of  management  in  1905  figured  to  26 
cents  per  person  insured,  1 J  marks  (30  cents)  per  1,000  marks  of 
wages,  and  21  marks  per  accident. 

*Tbe  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  branch  of  the  insur- 
ance system  from  the  seyeral  sources  mentioned;  amounts  are  given  In  the  German  mark, 
which  is  equivalent  to  23.8  cents: 

Insurance  Aoainst — 

Sickness               Accident  Infirmity 

C0NTRIBUTOR8.     (1885-1905).          (1885-1905).  (1891-1905).         Total. 

Employers...       911,900,732     1,475,922,656  910.334,798    3,298,158.186=  45% 

Workmen 2,081,434,626     910,334,798     2.991,769,424=  41% 

(Sovemment 386,826.214        386.826.214=  5% 

Interest,  etc.  .        148,460,417         195.642.512  324,102,875         668,205,804=  9% 

Total 3,141,795,775     1,671,565,168     2,531,598,685     7,344.959,628=100% 

Expenditures. 
Administrative 

expenses....       169.105,822         219.055.200         131,888,562        520.049,584 
Indemnities...   2,751,291,038     1,193.906,302     1,162.169,923     5,107.367.263 

Total 2,920.396.860     1,412,961.502     1.294,058.485     5.627.416,847 

Accumulated 

^    funds 226.106,493         258,603,666     1,237.540.200     1.722,250.359 

— Statistisches  Jahrbuch  filr  das  Deutsche  yReich,  19^7. 
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The  number  of  persons  insured  against  accident  can  not  be  pre- 
cisely stated,  because  there  is  inevitably  some  duplication  of  those 
who  change  their  occupation,  as  do  laborers  on  farms,  construction 
work,  etc.  The  aggregate  of  the  persons  insured  in  the  various 
branches  in  1905  was  20,242,512,  and  the  government  authorities 
estimate  the  number  coimted  twice  at  1^  million.  Even  then  the 
number  insured  exceeds  the  number  of  wage  earners,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  large  nunlbers  of  salaried  workers  and  small  proprietors 
(working  on  their  own  account  but  employing  no  workmen)  are 
insured.  There  is  no  obligation  to  be  insured  resting  on  em- 
ployees earning  more  than  3,000  marks  ($714)  per  annum. 

The  accompanying  tables  contain  the  more  important  statistics 
concerning  industrial  accidents  in  Germany.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  number  of  accidents  has  increased  relatively  as  well  as 
actually.  The  superficial  explanation  of  the  increase  would  be 
growing  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  but  this  ex- 
planation is  not  borne  out  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  statistics. 
The  more  exact  statistics  of  the  66  trade  associations  which  em- 
brace virtually  all  the  workmen  outside  of  agriculture  and  forestry 
and  the  government  railway  service  and  navy  yards,  show  that  the 
relative  number  of  workmen  killed  or  disabled  for  life  has  he&i 
decreasing  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  ratio  of  minor  in- 
juries has  increased  in  Germany  as  it  has  in  other  countries  that 
make  increasing  use  of  machinery. 

The  expenses  of  the  accident  insurance  system  in  1905  were 
175,694,600  marks  ($44,000,000)  and  the  receipts  178,965,632 
marks,  of  which  157,822,737  marks  were  derived  from  assessments 
on  the  employers  and  the  remainder  from  interest  on  reserves,  etc. 
Data  as  to  wages  are  given  only  for  the  66  industrial  associations 
outside  of  agriculture  and  government  works  and  in  these  asso- 
ciations the  employers  were  assessed  117,700,000  marks  ($29,000,- 
000)  on  a  total  payroll  of  6,996,660,700  ($1,749,000,000)  ;  that 
is  to  say  they  paid  an  average  of  $17  for  each  $1,000  expended  in 
wages  in  1905.  Each  trade  association  is  charged  only  with  its 
own  accidents,  but  it  can  penalize  those  of  its  members  who  refuse 
or  neglect  to  follow  out  its  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents by  augmenting  their  premiums  above  the  regular  assessment. 
The  assessments  naturally  vary  from  one  industry  to  another, 
being  very  low  in  the  tobacco  trade  associations  and  relatively  high 
in  mining,  vehicle  driving,  etc.  ^'3'^"''  ^'  ^ 
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1.  Aix  Bbamcium  ov  thx  Compulsoby  Accident  Insubanck  Ststbm. 


ACCIDENTS 

INDEMNIFIED     (t.  «..  SUCH  AS    EN- 

Number 

TAILED  DISABLEMENT  FOB  AT    LEAST  THBBB 

Number  of 

names  on 

insurance- 

roUs.t 

Number 

of  persons 

Injured. 

of  acci- 
dents 
per 
1,000 

names. 

months). 

Total 
number. 

Fatal. 

Perma- 
nent dis- 
ablUty. 

Number  of 
survivors 
or  depend- 
ents. 

1886-.-. 

3.725,813 

100.169 

27.6 

10.540 

2,716 

1,778 

5,935 

1887.... 

4.121.537 

116.679 

28.0 

17,102 

3,270 

3.166 

7,083 

1888. . . . 

10.343.678 

138.059 

tl3.3 

21,236 

3,692 

2,216 

7,764 

1889.... 

13.374.566 

174.874 

13.0 

31,449 

6.260 

2,908 

10,694 

1800.... 

13.610,750 

200.001 

14.7 

42,038 

6,047 

2,708 

11.337 

1801... 

18.015.286 

224,337 

12.6 

61,209 

6,428 

2,595 

12.837 

1802.... 

18.014.280 

236.265 

13.1 

55.654 

5,911 

2,664 

11.835 

1803.... 

18.118.850 

264.130 

14.6 

62,729 

6,336 

2,507 

12.763 

1804.... 

18.101.747 

282,982 

15.6 

69,619 

6,361 

1,784 

12.296 

1805... 

18.380.468 

310,139 

16.9 

75.527 

6,448 

1,706 

12.800 

1806.... 

17.605.100 

361.789 

20.0 

86.403 

7,101 

1.647 

13.953 

1807.... 

17.947.447 

382,117 

21.3 

92,326 

7,416 

1,607 

14.644 

1808... 

18.246.013 

407,622 

22.2 

98,023 

7.984 

1,139 

16.004 

1800.... 

18.604.124 

443.313 

23.8 

106.036 

8.124 

1,326 

16.076 

1000.... 

18.802.891 

454.341 

24.1 

107.664 

8.567 

1,390 

17.216 

1001.... 

18.866.712 

476.260 

25.2 

117,336 

8,501 

1,446 

17,324 

1002.... 

19,082.758 

488,707 

25.6 

121,284 

7.976 

1,435 

16,924 

1003.... 

19.465,422 

530.607 

27.3 

129,376 

8.370 

1,538 

18,587 

1004.... 

10.876,055 

583,965 

29.4 

137.673 

8.762 

1.604 

19.100 

1005.... 

20.242,512 

609,160 

30.1 

141,121 

8.928 

1.487 

19.086 

*  Atlas  und  Statistik  der  Arbelterversichenmg  des  Deutschen  Heichs  (Supplement  to 
Reicbfl-Arbeitsblatt.  June,  1004);  Statistisches  Jabrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich.  1907. 

t  The  number  of  persons  insured  is  considerably  smaller  owing  to  unavoidable  duplica- 
tions. 

t  Batio  reduced  In  1888  by  extension  of  the  law  to  agriculture,  etc. 
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2.  Industrial  or  Trade  Associations  (66),  ExcLusiyx  of  AGRictrLTURE  and 

OOVKRNMRNT    WORKS     (RAILWAYS). 


Number  of 
persons 
insured. 


Number 
injured. 


INDEMNIFIED  INJT7RIBS. 


Total 
number. 


Fatal. 


PERMANENT  DIS- 
ABILITY. 


Com- 
plete. 


Partial. 


Tempo- 
rarily dis- 
abled 
(more  than 

three 
months). 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


,473,435 
,861.560 
,320.663 
,742,548 
,926,672 
,093,412 
,078.132 
,168,973 
,243.965 
,409.218 
,734.680 
,042.618 
316.834 
658,571 
,928.894 
,884,076 
,100,537 
,466,484 
849,120 
,195,732 


(a) 
92,319 
106,001 
121,164 
139,549 
149,188 
162,674 
165,003 
182.120 
190,744 
205,019 
233,319 
252,382 
270,907 
298.918 
310.105 
319,576 
326,566 
356,202 
392,658 
414,445 


Actual  numbers. 
9, 
15, 
18, 
22, 
26, 
28, 
28, 
31, 
32, 
33, 
38, 
41. 
44, 
49. 
51, 
55, 
67, 
60, 
65, 
68. 


723 

2,422 

1.548 

3,780 

970 

2,956 

2,827 

8.126 

809 

2,943 

1.886 

10,270 

340 

3.382 

2.331 

12,788 

403 

3,597 

1,869 

16,109 

289 

3,634 

1,670 

17,481 

619 

3.282 

1.507 

18,049 

171 

3,589 

1.377 

19,740 

797 

3,438 

855 

20,026 

728 

3,644 

780 

19,312 

538 

4,040 

595 

20,251 

746 

4.252 

625 

21,247 

881 

4.613 

638 

22.348 

175 

4,772 

581 

23.837 

697 

5.108 

592 

24.790 

525 

4,979 

595 

26,168 

244 

4,572 

605 

26,680 

550 

4,720 

621 

27,427 

205 

4.976 

603 

28,868 

360 

6,154 

572 

29,423 

(&)  Ratio  of  injuries  to 

27.4 

27.6 

28.0 

29.4 

30.8 

31.9 

32.5 

36.2 

36.37 

37.90 

40.69 

41.77 

42.89 

44.89 

44.76 

46.42 

45.99 

47.70 

50.02 

60.57 


each  1,000  persons  insured. 
2.89 
4.14 
4.36 
4.71 
6.29 
6.66 
6.64 
6.03 
6.25 
6.24 
6.72 
6.91 
7.10 
7.39 
7.46 
8.07 
8.06 
8.11 
8.31 
8.34 


0.70 

0.46 

1.13 

0.77 

0.73 

2.11 

0.68 

0.43 

2.38 

0.71 

0.49 

2.70 

0.72 

0.37 

3.23 

0.71 

0.32 

3.42 

0.65 

0.30 

3.55 

0.69 

0.27 

3.82 

0.65 

0.16 

3.82 

0.67 

0.16 

3.67 

0.71 

0.10 

3.53 

0.70 

0.10 

3.52 

0.73 

0.08 

8.54 

0.72 

0.09 

3.58 

0.74 

0.08 

3.58 

0.72 

0.09 

3.80 

0.64 

0.08 

3.76 

0.63 

0.08 

3.68 

0.63 

0.08 

3.68 

0.63 

0.07 

3.59 

1.973 

2.061 

3,710 

3,839 

4,828 

6,604 

6,781 

6,465 

8.479 

9.992 

13.652 

15.622 

17,382 

19.985 

21,207 

23.793 

25,387 

27.782 

30,758 

33.211 


0.59 
0.63 
0.86 
0.81 
0.97 
1.10 
1.14 
1.25 
1.62 
1.86 
2.38 
2.69 
2.75 
3.00 
3.06 
3.45 
3.58 
3.72 
3.92 

4.or> 
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INTERRATIONAL  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Numerical  Strength  of  Trade  Unions  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  the  following  pages  appear  the  latest  statistics  available  con- 
cerning trade  unions  in  the  principal  countries  which  are  included 
in  the  summary  table  below  with  other  countries  not  represented 
among  the  special  articles : 

Source  of  Aggregate 

COUNTRY.  Date.  information.        membership. 

^United  States  and  Canada 1907 Estimated 2,300,000 

•Germany (Av'ge)  1906 Unions 2,216, 166 

•Great  Britain  and  Ireland Jan.   1,  1906 Government 1,887.823 

France Jan.   1,  1906 Government 836,134 

•Austria Jan.   1,  1907 Unions 448.270 

•Italy 1906-7 Government 426, 184 

New  York April,     1907 Government 414,718 

•Hungary Jan.   1,  1907 Unions 163,332 

♦Belgium Jan.   1,  1906 Unions 148,488 

•Sweden Nov..     1906 Unions 126,272 

Australia Jan.   1,  1904 Government 100,626 

Denmaric Jan.   1.  1907 Unions 99,062 

Switzerland 1906 Unions 67,300 

Netherlands 1904 Unions 37,721 

Spain March,  1906 Unions 36,667 

New  Zealand 1904 Government 27,714 

•Norway Jan.   1,  1907 Unions 26,000 

For  several  countries  no  recent  data  are  available,  although  this 
applies  rather  to  the  smaller  countries;  of  the  larger  countries, 
however,  the  latest  figures  published  by  the  government  are  those 
for  December  31,  1904,  which  were  summarized  in  the  Bulletin 
of  September,  1906.  The  Australian  figures  for  1904  pertain 
only  to  registered  trade  unions,  which  include  but  a  minority  of 
unionists  in  Victoria  and  the  colonies  that  have  not  established 
compulsory  arbitration. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  crudely  esti- 
mated. At  the  period  of  largest  expansion  two  or  three  years  ago, 
union  leaders  claimed  a  membership  of  2^  million  in  this  country. 
While  the  membership  has  fallen  off  in  numbers  since,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  aggr^ate  still  remains  larger  than  that  of  Germany, 
which  has  now  outstripped  England,  the  mother  of  Trade 
Unionism. 

*8ee  special  article  on  a  subsequent  pa«e. 
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AMEBICAN  LABOB  OEGANIZATIONS. 

The  membership  of  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  can  only 
be  stated  approximately,  as  there  are  numerous  organizations  that 
publish  no  figures  and  many  others  claim  no  accuracy  for  the 
figures  that  they  do  publish;  even  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  does  not  obtain  accurate  reports  as  to  the  membership  of 
the  affiliated  national  unions.  The  only  figures  published  by  the 
Federation  are  those  showing  the  voting  strength  of  the  affiliated 
unions,  which  is  based  on  the  average  number  of  members  paying 
per  capita  tax  to  the  Federation.  This  naturally  prevents  over- 
statement and  some  unions  prefer  to  make  very  conservative  re- 
turns. Thus  the  iron  molders'  union  which  according  to  its  official 
journal  of  May,  1906,  had  90,692  members,  is  credited  in  the 
Federation  returns  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1906,  with  a 
membership  of  45,000.  Taking  the  figures  as  reported,  however, 
and  estimating  the  membership  of  certain  other  organizations 
which  publish  no  figures,  the  following  totals  are  arrived  at : 

I.  American  Federation  of  Labor ♦! ,  444 ,  200 

II.  Bailway  employees:  t 

Carmen,  and  clerks  (estimated) 30,000 

Conductors 36, 500  * 

Engineers  (1907) 52, 340 

Firemen 68, 849 

Trainmen 83 .  807 

261.500 

III.  Other  national  unionst 150,000 

IV.  Knightsof  Laborand  other  general  organizations  or  federations 115,000 

1,970.700 

These  figures  do  not  indicate  the  absolute  strength  of  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States,  but  are  useful  in  making  comparisons 
with  previous  years.  The  total  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
1905.  While  in  this  State  the  effects  of  the  trade  depression  of 
1903-4  were  felt  by  the  labor  organizations  in  1904  and  1905, 
with  a  recovery  in  1906,  in  the  country  at  large,  the  gains  made 
by  the  trade  unions  in  1906  were  virtually  canceled  by  the  losses ; 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  fact,  sustained  a  net  loss  of 
50,000  in  its  average  membership  for  the  year,  although  its  re- 
ceipts were  larger  than  in  1905,  thus: 

^Includes  members  in  Canada. 

tFour  unions  of  railway  employees  are  affiliated  with  the  Federation,  namely,  the  car 
workers,  switchmen,  telegraphers  and  trackmen  (see  table  on  following  page). 

tlncluding  the  box  makers  and  sawyers,  bricklayers  and  masons,  marine  engineers,  glass 
blowers,  letter  carriers,  miners  (Western  Federation),  plasterers,  stone  cutters,  stone  masons 
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Charters  Issued. 

Gains  in 

Net 

§1 

§.s 

i 

■a.: 

??§ 

. 

mem- 

gain in 

Total 

Ex- 

TSAR. 

§1 
|1 

H 

r 

ber- 
ship.* 

mem- 
ber- 
ship.! 

member- 
ahip.t 

Re- 
ceipts. 

pend- 
itures. 

1807. ... 

8 

20 

180 

217 

62.202 

f7.400 
14.701 

264.825 

65 

$18,640 

$10,114 

1898 

0 

12 

182 

203 

34.280 

278.016 

67 

18.804 

10,107 

1800. .  .  . 

0 

30 

405 

450 

141,300 

71.406 

340.422 

^73 

36,757 

30.501 

1000 

14 

101 

734 

840 

300,446 

108.800 

548,321 

82 

71.126 

68.373 

1001 

7 

127 

782 

016 

361,410 

230,216 

787,537 

87 

115.221 

118.708 

1002 

14 

138 

877 

1.024 

283.827 

236,862 

1.024,300 

07 

144,498 

110.087 

1003 

20 

174 

1.130 

1.333 

615,731 

441,401 

1.465.800 

113 

247,803 

106.016 

1004.... 

11 

104 

328 

443 

253.485 

200,600 

tl. 675, 400 

120 

220.006 

203.001 

1005 

3 

68 

-     216 

287 

38,326 

1181.100 

1.404.300 

118 

207.418 

106.170 

1006. . .  . 

6 

57 

254 

317 

73.473 

{50.100 

1,444,200 

110 

217.815 

218.540 

More  charters  were  issued  in  1906  than  in  1905,  and  the  indi- 
cations all  point  to  a  resumption  of  the  activity  which  attained  its 
height  in  1903  when  1,333  charters  were  issued  and  the  receipts 
aggregated  $247,803  as  compared  with  $217,815  last  year.  Of 
the  larger  unions  affiliated  with  the  Federation  the  carpenters  alone 
chronicled  distinct  gains  in  1906,  when  they  imported  an  average 
monthly  membership  of  163,700  (as  against  143,200  in  the  pre: 
vious  year. )  They  still  rank  second,  however,  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  who  had  237,900  members  (261,900  in  the  preceding 
year).  The  painters  paid  per  capita  taxes  on  a  membership  of 
55,500  and  the  retail  clerks  and  the  machinists  on  50,000  each. 
The  iron  molders  were  next  with  45,000  members,  followed  by  the 
compositors  with  43,800  members,  the  teamsters  with  40,200 
(78,300  in  1905)  and  the  cigarmakers  with  39,100.  The  figures 
for  all  unions  in  the  last  three  years  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

National  Unions  Affiliated  with  the  AifERicAN  Federation  of  Labor. 

Average   monthly 
membership  reported. 


NAME   of    organization 


1904. 


American  Federation  of  Labor — local  unions 55.300 

Acton'  Naf  1  Protective  Union  of  America 1,100 

Bakery   and    Confectionery    Workeni'    International 

Union  of  America 16,200 

Barbers'  Int'l  Union,  Jonmeymen 23,600 

BUI  Posters  and  Billers  of  America,  Nat'l  Alliance.  1,300 

Blacksmiths,   Int'l   Brotherhood  of 10,500 

Blast   Furnace  Workers  and   Smelters  of  America, 

Int'l    Association    of 1,500 


1905. 

28,600 

1,000 


12,000 

22,700 

1,400 

10,000 

1.500 


1906. 

24,500 

1,100 

10,600 

23,100 

1,400 

8.200 


^Negiectinff  losses. 

tThe  memDership  represents  the  number  of  members 


paying  dues  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
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ayeraged  for  the  twelve  months  ending  October  31,  each  year.  1897  to  1901,  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  in  1902-6. 

tThe  official  figures  for  1904  were  1.676.200,  but  they  involve  the  duplication  of  the  slate 
quarrymen's  union  with  800  members. 

t  Disbanded. 
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National    Unions    Affiliated    with    thb    American    Fbdkeation    of  Labor  — 

{Continued). 

Average  montbly 
membership  reported. 

NAME   OF    ORGANIZATION  1904.  1905.  1906. 

Roller  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America, 

Brotherhood    of    19,000  13,400  12,800 

Bookbinders,  Int'l  Brotherhood  of 6,500  6,600  6,800 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 32,000  32,000  32,100 

Brewery   Workmen,    Int'l    Union   of   United 30,500  34,000  36,00O 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra-Cotta  Workers'  AlUaqce,  Int'l.  7,300  4,100  6,40O 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  Int'l  Ass'n  of.  11,500  10,000  10,000 

Broom  and  Whisk  Makers'  Union,  Int'l 1,100  1,000  1,000 

Brushmakers'  International  Union 700  700  500 

Building  Employees  of  America,  Int'l  Union 800  ♦*  ♦• 

Cap  Makers  of  N.  Amer.,  United  Cloth  Hat  and...  2,900  2,600  2.10O 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgumat(M  Society  of. .  5,000  4,800  4.30O 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Bro.  of  155,400  143,200  163,700 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  Int'l 5,500  3,200  3,100 

Car  Workers,  Int'l  Association  of 10,200  5,000  4,a00 

Cement  Workers,  American  Bro.  of 4,400  8,600  4,200 

Chainmakers'     Nnt'l  t'uiou  of  the  U.  S.  of  America.  600  600  600 

Cigarmakers*  Int'l  Union  of  America 40,500  41,400  39,100 

aerks'    Int'l    Protective    Association,    Retail 60,000  50.000  50,000 

Clerks,   IntM  Association  of  Railway 600  t  t 

Compressed  Air  Workers  Union,   Int'l 1,200  1,200  1,300 

Coopers'   Int'l  Union  of  North  America 7,100  6,600  5,500 

Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated  Lace.  600  700  800 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  Int'l  Union  of 300  800 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  Int'l  Bro.  of 21,000  21,000  21,000 

Elevator  Constructors,   Int'l   Union  of 2,200  2,200  2,200 

Engineers,  Int'l  Union  of  Steam 17,600  17,500  17,500 

Expressmen  of  America,   Bro.  of  Railway 300  t  t 

Firemen,   Int'l  Bro.   of  Stationary 18,000  12,200  12,300 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employees,  Int'l  Union  of..  2.100  900  700 

Foundry  Employees,  Int4  Bro.  of 1,000  1,000  1,000 

Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen's  Int'l  ITnlon 

of  America,   Interior 3,300  3,400  3.200 

Fur  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Int'l  Ass'n  of.  300  400  400 

Garment   Workers  of  America,   United 45,700  31,900  24.000 

Garment   Workers'   Union,   Int'l   Ladles' 2.200  1.800  1,300 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Ass'n  of  U.  S.  and  Canada..  6,600  7.000  7,800 

Glass  House  Employees.  Int'l  Association 600  200  200 

Glass    Snappers'    Nat'l    Protective    Association    of 

America,  Window 1,100  1,200  1,000 

Glass  Workers'   Int'l  Association,  Amalgamated...  1,700  1,700  1,600 

Glass    Workers   of    America,    Amalgamated  Window 5,800 

Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Int'l 2,000  1,100  800 

Gold  Beaters'  Nat'l  Prot.  Union  of  Am.,  United...  300  300  300 

Granite  Cutters'  Int'l  Ass'n  of  America 9,900  10,300  11,300 

Hatters  of  North  America,  United 8,500  8,600  8,500 

Hod    Carriers'    and    Building    Laborers*     Union    of 

America,  International 8,500  4,700  6,000 

Horseshoe rs  of   United    States   and   Canada,    Inter- 
national Union  of  Journeymen 4,200  4,200  4.100 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  Int'l  Alliance  and 

Bartenders'   Int'l  League  of  America 49,400  38,700  34.500 

*  Withdrawn. 

f  Disbanded. 

t  Suspended. 

^  ^Nni'tlpamated  with  machinists. 

••  Charter  revoked. 
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National    Unions    Affiliated    with    thb   American    Federation    op    LiA.bor  — 

{Continued) 

Averaj?p  monthly 
membersbip  reported. 

name  of  organization  1904.  1905.  1906. 
Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  of   America,  Nat*l 

Association  of  Heat,  Frost  and  General 700  800  500 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  'V^orkers,  Amalgamated  Ass'n  of  13,500  10,000  10,000 

Jewelry  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Infl 2,400  700  400 

Knife  Grinders'  Nat'l  Union.  Table 300  800  300 

Knife  Blade  Grinders'  and  Finishers'   Nat'l   Union, 

Pocket 200  300 

Lathers,  Int'l  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 5,900  4,300  4.000 

Laundry  Workers'  Int'l  Union,  Shirt,  Waist  and..  6,500  4,800  5,500 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Bro.  of.  4,600  4,000  4,000 

Leather  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated.  2,500  1,000  1,000 
Lithographers'  Int'l  Protective  and  Beneficial  Ass'n 

of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 3,000 

Longshoremen's  Association,  Int'l 50,000  47,800  34.000 

Machinists,    Int'l    Association    of 55,700  48,500  50,000 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  Int'l  Bro.  of 12,300  12,000  12,000 

Marble   Workers,   Int'l   Association   of 600  1,900  1,700 

Mattress,  Spring  and  Bedding  Workers'  Int'l  Union  1,500  1,500  t 
Meat    Cutters    and    Butcher    Workmen    of    North 

America,    Amalgamated    34,400  6,200  5,000 

Metal  Mechanics,  Int'l  Association  of  Allied 7,000  f  | 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and  Brass  Work- 
ers' Int'l  Union  of  North  America 12,800  10,300  10,000 

Metal  Workers'  Int'l  Union,  United 9,600  ••  •• 

Mjne   Managers  and  Assistants'   Mutual  Aid   Asso- 
ciation, Nat'l 400  400  400 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United 257,700  261,900  237,900 

Molders'   Union  of   North  America,    Iron 30,000  30,000  45,000 

Musicians,   American   Federation   of 22,000  30,800  35,400 

Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers,  Int'l  Bro.  of 400  400  t 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 

Brotherhood  of   60,700  54,200  55,500 

Paper  Box,  Bag  and  Novelty  Workers'   Int'l  Union.  1,200  900  700 

Paper  Makers  of  America,  United  Bro.  of 8,800  5,000  3,500 

Pattern  Makers'   League  of  North  America 3,700  3,600  4,000 

Pavers  and  Rammermen,  Int'l  Union  of 1,000  1,200 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  U.  S.  and  Canada 1,200  1,300  1.500 

Photo-Engravers'   Union  of  North  America,  Int'l . .  1.700  2,200  2,200 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers*  Union  of  America,  Int'l.  9,900  9,000  8,000 

Pilots'  Protective  Ass'n  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Lake 1,000 

Plumbers,   Gas  Fitters,    Steam   Fitters  and   Steam 
Fitters'  Helpers  of  the   U.  S.  and  Canada,  United 

Association  of    16,500  15,000  15,000 

Potters,  Nat'l  Bro.  of  Operative 5,800  5,600  5,600 

Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America, 

United 700  500  600 

Print  Gutters'  Association  of  America,  Nat'l 300  400  400 

Printers   and   Color  Mixers  of   the   United   States, 

National  Association  of  Machine 400  400  500 

Printers'  Association  of  America,  Machine  Textile.  400  400  400 

•  Withdrawn. 

t  Disbanded. 

}  Suspended. 

I  Amalgamated  with  machinists. 

••  Charter  revoked. 
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[Sbpt. 


National    Unions    Affiliatbd 


WITH     THB   AaCBBICAN     FtoBBATIOV     OP     LaBOB 

(Concluded) 

Average  monthly 
memberanlp  reported. 


NAMB    OP    OBOANIZATION 

Printers*    Union    of    North    America,     Int*l     Steel 
and  Copper  Plate 

Printers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Tip 

''  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  International 

Quarry  Workers*  Int'l  Union  of  North  America .... 

Roofers*  Union  of  America,  Int'l  Slate  and  Tile. . . 

Rubber  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated. 

Saw  Smiths'  Nat'l  Union 

Seamen's  Union  of  America,  Int'l 

Sheet  Metal  Workers*  Int'l  Alliance,  Amalgamated. 

Shingle  Weavers'  Union  of  America,  Int'l 

Shipwrights,  Joiners  and  Calkers  of  America,   Na- 
tional Union  of 

Slate  Workers,  International  Union  of 

Spinners'   Association,    Cotton   Mule 

Steam    and    Hot    Water    Fitters    and    Helpers    of 
America,   Int'l   Ass'n  of 

Steel  Plate  Transferers'  Ass'n  of  America 

Stereotypers'    and    Electrotypers'    Union    of    North 
America,    International     

Stove  Mounters'   International  Union 

Street  and  Electric  Hallway  Employees  of  America, 
Amalgamated  Association  of 

Swltchmens'  Union  of  North  America 

Tack   Makers'   Int'l    Union 

Tailors'   Union  of  America,   Journeymen 

Teamsters,  International  Brotherhood  of 

Telegraphers,   Order  of  Railroad 

Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  The  Commercial.. 

Textile  Workers  of  America,  United 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees*  Int'l  Alliance 

Tile    Layers    and     Helpers'     Union,     International 
Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 

Tin   Plate   Workers'    Protective   Ass'n   of   America, 

Int'l 

Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union 

Travelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers'  In- 
ternational   Union    of    America 

Tube  Workers,  Int'l  Association  of 

Typographical  L'Ulon,    International 

Upholsterers*  Int'l  Union  of  North  America 

Watch  Case  Engravers,  Int'l  Association  of 

Weavers'  Amalgamated  Ass'n,  Elastic  Goring 

Wire  Weavers'  Protective  Association.   American.. 

Wood  Carvers'  Association  of  North  America,  Int'l. 

Woodsmen  and  Saw  Mill  Workers,  Int'l  Bro.  of 

Wood  Workers'  Int'l  Union  of  Amer.,  Amalgamated 


ld04. 

1905. 

1906. 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

200 

200 

200 

16,000 

17,000 

16,600 

2,600 

8,600 

8,800 

700 

600 

600 

200 

100 

t 

800 

800 

300 

20,100 

19,600 

19,400 

15,800 

13,000 

12,900 

1,400 

1,600 

1,700 

8,400 

2,400 

2,000 

800 

000 

1,800 

2,500 

2,200 

2,200 

5.400 
100 

2,400 

2,800 

2,800 

1,700 

1,500 

1,500 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 
8,100 

200 

200 

t 

15,000 

16,000 

16.600 

84,000 

78,300 

40.200 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

10,600 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 

1,700 

1,400 

1,900 

1,600 

1,400 

1,400 

5,600 

5,400 

6,500 

1,600 

1,300 

900 

1.500 

m 

• 

46,700 

46,700 

43.800 

3,000 

2,800 

2,600 

300 

800 

200 

100 

100 

100 

300 

300 

300 

2,100 

1.600 

1,600 

1,100 

1,500 

28,300 

20,000 

15,000 

1,675,400     1,494..300     1,444,200 


•  Disbanded, 
t  Suspended. 
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The  benefits  paid  to  members  by  national  nnions  in  1905  and 
1906  were  as  follows: 


Death  beneflts 

Death   benefits    (members'   wives) . 

Sick  benefits   

Trayeling  benefits 

Tool  Insurance < 

Unemplojed  benefits , 


1906. 

1906. 

1742,421  23 

1994,974  79 

24»800  00 

37,900  00 

582.874  13 

063,436  61 

62,989  71 

59,840  98 

6,180  41 

5,771  09 

86,050  72 

79,682  70 

Total 11.503,316  20     |1.841,006  12 


There  was  an  increased  expenditure  on  all  the  benefits  except 
the  miemployed  and  traveling  benefits,  which  were  diminished  in 
consequence  of  the  revival  in  trade.  The  detailed  figures  are  re- 
printed in  the  following  table.  They  do  not  include  the  consider- 
able sums  expended  in  the  way  of  benefits  by  the  local  lodges  or 
branches  of  the  national  unions  and  not  reported  to  the  national 
officers. 

Benktits  Paid  to  Meubbbs  bt  Imtbrnationai.  Oboavizations  Aftiuatbd  with  the 

A.  F.  o»  L.,  1906.* 


OROANIZ  ATXONS . 


Death 
benefits. 

1500  00 


700  00 

14,020  00 

3,500  00 

13.400  00 

10.800  00 


Actors 

Bakers  and  confection- 
ers  

Barbers 

Bookbinders 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Bridge  and  structural 
iron  workers 

Carpenters,  Brother- 
hood      202,284  57 

Caryecs,  wood 

Car  workers 

Ghainmakers 

Gisannakers 

Clerks 

Compressed  air  work'rs 

Curtsln  operatives,  lace 

Cutting  die  and  cutter 
makers 

Electrical  workers 

BngiaTers,  watch  case 

Fknir  and  cereal  mill 
employees 

Foundry  employees. . . 

Freight  handlers 

Fur  workem 

Glass  bottle  blowers. . 

Glass  house  employees 

GlasB  snappers 

Glass  workers,  amal- 
ganukted 


Death 
bene&ts, 
members' 

wives. 


1150  00 


Sick 
benefits. 

1600  00 

3,576  54 
38,726  15 


Travelbig 
benefits. 


Unem- 
ployed 
benefits. 


78,509  55 


80,000  00 


25,550  00 

2,450  00     

200  00     405  00 

200  00     

162,818  83     165,917  80 

5,719  00     

1,150  00 

300.00     


$800  00 
55,203  93 


$35,168  50 


1,000  00 
1,400  00 


200  00 


25  00 
8,100  00 


so  00 


300  00 


750  00 
10.000  00 

100  00 
47,885  20 


845  10 


2,315  00 


250  00 


67  00 


500  00 
27  00 


200  00 


100  00 
500  00 


*  Exclusive  of  tool  Insurance,  as  follows:  Carvers,  wood,  $488.72;  freight  handlers.  $25: 
pattern  makers,  $5,257.37.  ^ 
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Benefits  Paid  to  Members  by  International  Organizations  Affiliated  with  the 

A.  F.  OF  L.,  1906* 


organizations. 
Glass  workers,  window 

Death 
bejiefits. 

$30,000  00 

23,480  45 

200  00 

26,000  00 

19.000  00 

4.900  00 

900  00 

3.700  00 

2.030  00 
15,832  75 
29,375  00 

10,000  00 

2,950  00 

5,389  75 

10,500  00 

62,748^65 

54,447  50 

900  00 
1,050  00 
3,400  00 
6,500  00 

599  00 

450  00 

11,000  00 

850  00 

13,100  00 

300  00 

1,900  00 

800  00 

600  00 

17.500  00 

1,920  00 
2.000  00 

Death 
benefits, 
members' 

wives. 

Sick         Traveling 
benefits.       benefits. 

Unem- 

benefits. 
$40,000  00 

Granite  cutters 

Grinders,  table  knife.. 
Hatters 

Hotel  and   restaurant 
employees 

$17,432  00     

Iron,    steel    and     tin 
workers 

^ 

Jewelry  workers 

1 , 848  00     

Lathers 

Leather    workers    on 
horse  goods 

12,105  00     

Lithographers 

Machinists 

Maintenance    of    way 
employees 

Meat       cutters       and 
butcher  workmen . . . 

Metal  polishers 

Metal  workers,  sheet. . 

Molders,  iron 

173,134  60     

3,625  20 

Painters 

811.500  00 

Pattern  makers 

6, 136  76     

Pavinff  cutters 

600  00     . . 

Photo-engravers 

Piano  and  organ  w'k'rs 

5,963  31      

Plumbers 

29,475  00     

Print  cutters 

376  00     

12  00 

tile 

Printing  pressmen 

Quarry  workers 

Railway      employees, 
gtreet   

23,000  00     

Sawsmiths 

fliRtA  and  tllp  rnofers. . 

Slate  workers 

Spinners,  cotton  mule. 
Stage  employees,  the- 
atrical       

200  00 
200  00 

13,000  00     

Stereotypers  and  elec- 

trotypers 

Stove  mounters 

Switchmen 138.375  00     

Tailors 12,740  00     

Tobacco  workers 1,600  00     8, 118  00     

Travelers'    goods   and 

leather  nov.  workers  150  00     

Typographical  Union..  35, 840  00     

Weavers,  goring 200  00     

Weavers,  wire 299  00     798  00     

Totals $994.974  79     $37,900  00  $663.436  61     $57,340  93     $79,582  70 

*  Exclusive  of  tool  insurance,  as  follows:   Carvers,  wood,  $488.72;   freight  handlers,  $25; 
pattern  makers,  $5,257  37. 
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Benefits  Paid  bt  Cigar  Makers'  Internationai<  Union.  1879-1906. 


YEAR.ir 

Strike 
benefit. 

Sick 
benefit. 

Death  and 

total 

dIsabiUty 

benefit. 

Traveling 
benefit. 

Out-of- 
work 
benefit. 

Mem- 

ber- 

ship.tt 

Cash 
balance. 

1879*  . .  . 

$3,668  23 

4,950  36 

21.797  68 

44.850  41 

27.812  13 

143.547  36 

61.087  28 

54,402  61 

13,871  62 

45.303  62 

5.202  52 

18.414  27 

33,531  78 

37,477  60 

18.228  15 

44,966  76 

44.039  06 

27.446  46 

12,175  09 

25.118  59 

12.331  63 

137,823  23 

105,215  71 

85,274  14 

20.858  15 

32.888  88 

9.820  83 

44.735  43 

2,729 
4.440 
14.604 
11.430 
13.214 
11.371 
12,000 
24,672 
20.560 
17,133 
17.556 
24.624 
24,221 
26,678 
26,788 
27,828 
27,760 
27,318 
26.347 
26.460 
28.994 
33,955 
33.974 
87,023 
39,301 
41.536 
40,075 
39.260 

$5,066  22 
11,151  62 

1880 

$2,808  i5 
12.747  09 
20,886  64 
37,135  20 
39.632  08 
26,683  54 
31.835  71 
49.281  04 
42.^94  75 
43.540  44 
37,914  72 
53.535  73 
47,732  47 
60.475  11 
42,154  17 
41.667  16 
33.076  22 
29.067  04 

25.237  43 
24.234  33 

33.238  13 
44.652  73 
45,314  05 
62,521  41 
58.728  71 
55,293  93 
50.650  21 

1881t 

1882i 

1883 

$3,987  73 

17,145  28 

22.250  56 

31.551  50 

29.379  89 

42,225  59 

63,900  88 

58,824  19 

59.519  94 

64.660  47 

87.472  97 

89.906  30 

104.391  83 

106.758  37 

112.567  06 

109,208  62 

112.774  63 

111.283  60 

107.786  07 

117,455  84 

134.614  11 

137,403  45 

147.054  56 

163.226  18 

165.917  80 

162.905  82 

$75  00 

1.674  25 

2.690  00 

3.920  00 

4,214  00 

4.820  00 

8,850  00 

21.319  75 

19.175  50 

26,043  00 

38,068  35 

44.701  97 

49,458  33 

62.158  77 

66,725  98 

78,768  09 

69,186  67 

94,939  83 

98,993  83 

98,291  00 

138,456  38 

128,447  63 

138,975  91 

151.752  93 

162.818  82 

185.514  17 

37,740  79 
77.606  29 

126,783  30 

1884 

70.078  30 
86,511  46 

1885 

1886 

172.813  26 

1887 

227,288  24 

1888 

239  190  63 

1889 

286,136  64 

18901 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897**... 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

$22,760  50 

21.223  50 

17.460  75 

89.402  75 

174.517  25 

166.377  25 

175.767  25 

117,471  40 

70.197  70 

38.037  00 

23.897  00 

27.083  76 

21.071  00 

15,558  00 

29,872  50 

35.168  50 

23.911  00 

383.072  82 
421,950  06 
503,829  20 
456.732  13 
340,788  06 
236,213  06 
177.033  12 
194,240  30 
227,597  01 
292.407  95 
314.806  24 
321,124  33 
361.811  29 
496,117  91 
689,234  20 
688.679  13 
714.506  14 

AUSTRIA. 

Since  1901  the  national  trade  union  commission  has  published 
statistics  in  its  organ  Die  Oewerkschaft  of  Vienna.  The  figures 
of  1906,  which  recently  appeared, Jt  are  restricted  to  workingmen's 
associations  pursuing  strictly  trade  union  objects  and,  therefore, 
omit  two  classes  of  societies  hitherto  included  —  the  trade  clubs, 
which  are  chiefly  educational  societies,  and  the  general  unions  or 
mixed  assemblies.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
movement  since  1892 : 

Total 
member-  Trade  Unions. 

ship  of 

End  oi" —    all  work-  * ■ > 

ingmen's   vati/^nfti      Local       District    «,_..,   Member-    ynp-^--^    Female 
societies.    National,  branches,      org.       T°^**-     ship.        Increase,  members. 

1892 70.343  10  474  240  724  46.606       2.216 

1896 117,946  17  775  284  1,076  98,669  52.063  3,448 

1899 157,773  30  1,284  242  1,566  119,334  20,665  6,666 

1901 162,604  32  1.273  266  1,671  119.060  11|284  6,378 

1902 164.488  47  1.397  241  1,685  136,178  16,128  6,888 

1903 177.592  51  1.623  192  1.866  154,666  19.487  9,619 

1904 206,651  46  2.108  121  2,274  189.121  34.466  13.055 

1905 47  2.964  100  3.111  323,099  133.978  28,402 

1906 49  4.062  89  ....  448.270  125,171  42.190 


*Weekly  dues.  10  cents.  fWeekly  dues.  15  cents:  ^Weekly  dues,  20  cents. 

IThe  fiscal  year  prior  to  January  1,  1886.  closed  on  October  31. 

fWeekly  dues,  26  cents.  **weekly  dues,  30  cents. 

TtExcIusive  of  members  paying  only  16  cents  or  20  cents  a  week  since  1897  and  1887. 

ItQuoted  in  Sociale  Rund$chau,  July.  1907.*  liUDecrease. 
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The  actual  growth  in  19Q6  (net  increase  of  125,171)  was  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although  the  per- 
centage of  increase  was  of  course  considerably  smaller  (38.7  per 
cent  as  contrasted  with  70.8  per  cent  in  1905). 

There  are  ten  national  unions  that  have  10,000  or  more  mem- 
bers, as  follows:  Iron  and  metal  workers,  53,023;  railway  em- 
ployees, 46,934;  textile  workers,  44,221;  building  laborers,  39,- 
562 ;  wood  workers,  28,  696 ;  mine  workers,  27,989 ;  paper,  rubber 
and  chemical  workers,  20,027 ;  printers  and  type  founders,  12,512 ; 
brewery  workers,  10,296;  foundry  workers,  10,293.  The  most 
strongly  organized  trade  is  that  of  the  printers  who  claim  to  have 
in  their  union  four-fifths  of  all  printers ;  other  imions  embracing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  workers  are  the  dock  workers,  65  per  cent ; 
china  and  porcelain  workers,  40  per  cent;  railway  employees,  38 
per  cent;  paper  and  chemical  workers,  36  per  cent;  building 
laborers,  34  per  cent;  leather  workers,  33  per  cent. 

BELQIUM. 

In  default  of  official  data,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  statistics  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party  which  are  believed  to  understate  the 
strength  of  workingmen's  unions  outside  of  that  organization. 
According  to  this  information*  the  growth  in  membership  has  been 
as  follows : 

Number  of 
memben 
of  ftU 
At  End  ornnia- 

OF —  tions. 

1889 62.350 

1901 73. 291 

1902 101,460 

1906 148.483 

The  membership  at  the  end  of  1905  was  composed  of  94,151 
members  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  34,833 
neutrals  or  independents,  17,814  in  Catholic  unions  and  1,685 
Liberal  unions.  The  distribution  by  industries  and  trades  was 
as  follows : 

Affiliated 

with  ttie 

Socialist 
1889,  1905.  Labor  Inde- 

Industbibs.  Dec.  31.      Dec.  31.  Party.    Catholics,    pendents.     Liberate. 

Textiles 9,070         28.162  11,435  6,332         11,145  250 

Clothing 1,100  1.680  290  1.154  236     

Metals 8.196         10.564  7,820  1.124  1,580  40 

Mines 13.697         60.895  60,000  895     

Building 481  6.304  1,907  3,239  1,128  30 

Food 473  948  370  168  390  20 

*Corresp<mdembUiU  der  Generalkommission  der',Gewerk9chaften  Deuttchlanda,  17  Nov.  1906. 
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INDTI9TBZE& 

Fiunituro  and  wood 
w<^ 

Leather  and  hides. . 

TraaspoitaUoa 

Quarries 

Glass 

Chemicals 

Printing 

Tobacco 

Art  goods  and  sdea- 
tific  Instruments. . 

Paper 

Pottery 

Laborers 

Miscellaneous 

Commerce  and  trade 

Domestic  employ- 
ment  

Agricultural  workers 

Public  employment . 


Total. 


Dec  31. 

2.320 
1,083 
ll.eOT 
3.293 
6.150 


190& 
Dec.  31. 


4.056 
3,406 
3.421 
3.483 
6.200 


2.763 
040 


3.071 
1.85S 

8,714 
640 


171 


728 
872 


2.006 
1.605 
4.150 


611 


Affiliated 
with  the 
Socialist 

Labor 

Party.      Catholics. 


.700 
907 
608 

.000 
300 


431 
,800 


512 

260 

1,200 


611 


1.541 
1,049 
1,045 


222 
58 

94 
280 


619 
835 
159 


Inde- 
pendents. Liberals. 


715 
1.450 
1.723 

483 
5.900 


3.318 


3,620 
360 


62,350       148.483 


94.151         17.814        34.833 


45 


875     

410     

1.500  1.300 


1,685 


GEBMANT. 

With  unimportant  exceptions  the  German  trade  unions  are  all 
connected  with  some  one  of  the  three  organizations,  the  Freie 
OewerJcschaften  allied  with  the  Socialist  party,  the  so-called 
Hirsch-Duncker  Oewerhvereine  which  follow  the  traditions  of  the 
English  trade  union  movement,  and  the  Christian  organizations 
under  clerical  leadership  or  patronage.  The  following  table  gives 
the  latest  statistics*  and  shows  the  growth  in  membership  in  1906 : 

NoMBiB  or  llBiiBB8.t  FiHAiTCBi.  (in  marks) 


Naof 
load 


Social  Damocratie: 

Natloiial  nnhm 11.037 

Local  orgtniiattonii 

HifMii-DaaokflrviiioiiB....  2.146 

GhrisMaa  ibIom: 

FodaratioD 8.048 

7M 


IMS. 


1900. 


Ghanta     Boedptk 


Expend-      OMhoa 


1,M4,808    1,689,700  t344.906   41.002.930    86.903.418    25,812,084 

27,780        18,145   — 14,fi91    

117,007       118,808     +1.411    1.404.074       1.844.277     8.020,062 


188.100 
70.020 
05.202 


247.110 
78.182 
78.644 


+G0.010 
— 8.7M 
+8.282 


8.87B.888 
200.082 


2.700.200 
208.478 


2,879,788 
286,102 


Total. 


1,819,980  2,215,105  895,224  40,051.878  41.286,428  81.644.000 


The  gain  in  membership  in  1906  was  395,224  as  compared  with 
355,718  in  the  preceding  year,  bringing  the  aggregate  number  of 
members  for  the  first  time  above  the  two  million  mark.     The  losses 


•Joonal  d  tho  Qomsa  Labor  Dcpartmaot  (BaidU-AfMtoUatf).  July,  1907;  C§rmpon4mdHaU,  otcu*  BU|»plo- 
ugslt,  17  Aofpf  1907. 
JLimm  U*  «bo  ]f<nr,  wunH  tho  Ocsdi^DaBdnr  nnlom  (end  of  tho  ]f<nr). 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  local  unaffiliated  organizations  and  the  large 
gains  made  by  the  national  trade  are  characteristic  of  the  process  of 
consolidation.  While  the  Christian  Federation  maintained  its 
progress,  the  largest  advance  was  made  by  the  Social  Democratic 
unions,  the  development  of  whose  numerical  and  financial  strength 
in  the  last  16  years  is  shown  in  more  detail  in  the  following  table: 

'  Qbowih  or  Social  Dmocainc  Unioib  (QcwKBuauFTCN),  1801-1908. 

Rbcbiptb.*  Ezfbnditurb.* 

NatloDAl  ' 

Ybab. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


ud 

No.  of 

Member- 

Women 

No. 

Aggreeftte 

No. 

Aggregate 

%. 

bcanefaes. 

ship. 

Included,  unlona. 

amount 

unions. 

amount 

62 

2.551 

277.659 

49 

1,116,558 

47 

1.606,534 

56 

3.956 

237,094 

4,855 

46 

2,031.922 

50 

1.786.271 

51 

4.133 

223.530 

5,384 

44 

2,246.866 

44 

2.036.025 

54 

4.350 

246.494 

5.251 

41 

2.685.564 

44 

2.135.606 

53 

4.819 

259.175 

6.697 

47 

3.096.803 

48 

2.488,015 

51 

5.430 

329,230 

15.265 

49 

3.616,444 

50 

3,823,713 

56 

6,151 

412.359 

14.644 

51 

4.063.606 

52 

3,542,807 

57 

6,756 

493.742 

13.481 

57 

5.506,667 

57 

4,279.726 

55 

7.623 

580.473 

19.280 

55 

7,687.154 

55 

6.450,876 

58 

680.427 

22.844 

58 

9,454.075 

58 

8,088.021 

57 

677.510 

23.699 

56 

9.722.720 

56 

8.967.16'^ 

60 

8.634 

733.206 

28.218 

60 

11,097,774 

60 

10,253.569 

63 

887.698 

40,666 

63 

16.419,991 

63 

18.724.336 

63 

1.052.108 

48.604 

63 

20.190.630 

63 

17,788,75 

64 

9.525 

1,344.803 

74,411 

64 

27.812,267 

64 

25.024,234 

66 

11,037 

1.689.709 

118.908 

66 

41.602,938 

66 

36.963.419 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  members  in  both  1905 
and  1906  in  the  18  principal  unions: 


Organization.  Affiliation. 

Metal  workers Social  Democrat. 

Masons Social  Democrat. 

Wood  workers Social  Democrat. 

Factory  operatives Social  Democrat. 

Miners Social  Democrat. 

Textile  workers Social  workers.  . . 

Miners Christian 

Building  laborers Social  Democrat. 

Transport  workers Social  Democrat. 

Carpenters Social  Democrat. 

Machinists  and  metal  workers Hirsch-Duncker . 

Printers Social  Democrat. 

Painters Social  Democrat. 

Building  mechanics  and  laborers Christian 

Railway  mechanics Independent 

Textile  workers Independent 

Tailors Social  Democrat. 

Shoemakers Social  Democrat . 


No.  OF  Members. 

1906. 

1905. 

310,673 

233,323 

183,637 

155,911 

146,443 

119.925 

115,739 

66.689 

105.283 

124,976 

101.055 

66.959 

73.542 

71,500 

70.648 

65.428 

46,906 

50.548 

42,249 

48.199 

49.516 

47,162 

43,257 

36,626 

29.470 

36,459 

20.679 

35,091 

41,436 

34,581 

24.735 

34,514 

28.626 

33.132 

26,366 

*In  mnrks;  one  mork=28.8  cents. 
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GBEAT  BBITAIN  AND  IBELAND. 

The  latest  official  statistics*  relate  to  the  year  1905,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  number  of  trade  unions  known  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  in  existence  was  1,136,  with  a 
total  membership  of  1,887,823,  as  compared  with  1,148  unions  and 
1,866,755  members  in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  was 
equal  to  1.3  per  cent,  but  as  compared  with  1901,  when  the  num- 
ber of  unionists  aggregated  1,940,874,  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.7 
per  cent.  The  principal  changes  in  1905  were  an  increase  of  18,- 
000  in  the  textile  group  of  unions  and  a  decrease  of  20,000  in  the 
building  trades  unions.  The  number  of  women  in  trade  unions 
increased  from  125,102  in  1904  to  135,235  at  the  end  of  1905,  a 
gain  of  8  per  cent.  About  nine-tenths  of  them  are  employed  in 
the  Lancashire  cotton  industry.  The  following  table  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  financial  statistics  of  the  100  principal  unions  em- 
bracing about  three-fifths  of  all  members  of  unions  in  the  United 
Kingdom : 


No.  of 

Accumu- 

EXPENDITU KX8. 

PKRCXNT    OF  TOTAL  FOR— 

TEAR. 

members. 

lated 
funds 

Unem- 
ployed 
benefits 

Total 

Working 

(iB). 

(£). 

Strike 

Unem- 

Other 

and 

benefits. 

ployed 
benefits. 

benefits. 

other 
expenses. 

(£). 

1896 

987,717 

2,161,072 

1,212,136 

13.9 

21.6 

42.0 

22.6 

260,793 

1897 

1,089.069 

2,231,007 

1,891,027 

34.2 

17.6 

31.6 

16.8 

331 , 108 

1898 

l,067.d6fit 

2.666,800 

1,476,337 

22.1 

16.9 

41.1 

20.9 

234,061 

1899 

1,147.809 

3,240,187 

1,262,011 

9.6 

14.8 

49.6 

26.1 

184,843 

1900 

1.191.384 

3.731,428 

1.466.716 

10.6 

18.0 

46.6 

24.9 

261.660 

1901 

1,199,023 

4,134,208  1.641.081 

12.8 

19.8 

43.9 

23.6 

326,392 

1902 

1,197,137 

4,420,883  1.800.234 

12.2 

23.8 

41.6 

22.4 

429,090 

1903 

1,184,791 

4,603,669 

1.917.104 

9.0 

26.9 

41.3 

22.8 

614,899 

1904 

1,177,242 

4,662,264 

2,066,728 

6.2 

31.7 

41.3 

20.8 

662,467 

1905 

1,189,796 

4,808,106 

2,066,731 

10.3 

26.2 

43.7 

20.8 

621.123 

The  funds  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1905  aggregated  nearly  $24,- 
000,000  or  upwards  of  $20  per  member.  The  income  from  dues, 
etc.,  amounted  to  more  than  $10,000,000  (£2,211,573),  equivalent 
to  a  contribution  of  $9  per  member  for  1905  as  compared  with  $8 
in  1896.  The  expenditures  per  member  in  1905  were  $8.50  as 
compared  with  $6  in  1896.  Of  the  total  expenditures  only  10  per 
cent  were  for  strike  benefits  and  21  per  cent  for  running  expenses, 
25  per  cent  having  gone  to  unemployed  members  and  the  remain- 
ing 44  per  cent  in  the  form  of  funeral,  sickness,  and  other  benefits. 


*The  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette,  Dec,  1906,  p.  362. 
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These  percentages  of  expenditure  varied  but  slightly  from  the  aver- 
ages for  the  ten  years  1896-1905,  which  were  as  follows:  Dispute 
benefit,  14  per  cent;  unemployed  benefits,  22  per  cent;  other  bene- 
fits, 42  per  cent;  working  and  other  expenses,  22  per  cent. 

HUNGAEY. 

The  trade  union  movement  in  Hungary  is  virtually  a  creation  of 
the  last  decade,  but  it  has  made  rapid  progress.  The  greatest 
growth,  actual  and  relative,  was  made  last  year  when  the  aggregate 
membership  increased  from  71,173  to  153,332,  in  25  provincial 
organizations  with  1,625  local  branches  and  13  unattached  locals.* 
Budapest  claimed  57,293  members. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  gain  in  1906  was  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  union  of  agricultural  laborers  with  24,000  members.  This 
union  is  omitted  from  the  following  table  which  pertains  only 


Tradm  Unions  in  MANurAcruBBB  and  Mschanical  Induvtbibb. 

ANNUAL  iNCRBASB.  \  Percentage 

■nd  of—  Number  of »      of  all  wage 

members.  Number.  Per  oeat.  eaxnen. 

ItOl 10.000     2.4 

1902 15,270  5,270                    52.7  3.6 

IMS 41,138  25.808                   160.9  9.8 

1904 53.160  12,031                     29.3  12.7 

1905 71,173  18.004                     33.9  17.0 

1906 129.332  58.159                    81.7  30.9 

The  Hungarian  unions  had  5,503  female  members  at  the  end 
of  1906,  as  compared  with  3,014  a  year  earlier. 

The  largest  groups  of  organized  workers  are  those  of  the  build- 
ing trades  (24,757),  farm  laborers  (24,000),  metal  workers  (21,- 
057),  railway  employees  (16,401)  and  wood  workers  (14,637). 

ITALY. 

While  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Italy  have  come  together  in 
unions  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  221,913  at  the  beginning 
of  1906,t  the  mechanics  have  their  own  trade  unions  as  elsewhere, 
whose  total  membership  at  the  same  date  was  157,289.  Since 
then  the  membership  has  increased  and  according  to  official  sta- 
tistics published  in  the  Bollettino  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  (July, 
1907),  the  22  national  unions  have  204,271  members  in  2,045 
local  branches  thus : 

•  CorrtipondenttOaU  dtr  G^MToXkommUrion  dgr  OetMrkadiafUn  DeuttdUantU,  May  25. 1907. 
tSeoent  reports  give  a  total  of  273,698  early  In  1907. 
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No.  of 
local 

Unions.  nnlons. 

Building  trades 608 

Railway  employees    700 

Metal  trades Ill 

Seamen 17 

Typographical  trades 124 

State  employees 64 

Textile  workers 60 

Shoe  workers 07 

Bakers 86 

Hat  makers 86 

Chemical  workers 10 

Hospital  employees 62 

Wood  workers 66 

Glass  workers 17 

Pottery   workers    80 

Leather  workers 12 

Lithographers 0 

Bottle  makers 6 

Barbers 11 

Tailors 11 

Window  glass  workers 11 

Dock  wor?ers .... 

Total •2,046 


Number  of  members. 


1907. 

1904. 

61.606 

26,606 

42.000 

64,820 

26,806 

18,818 

16,668 

16,967 

9,648 

9,198 

9,686 

11.771 

9.866 

7.610 

8.788 

8.287 

6.666 

8.850 

4.968 

4.410 

4.628 

8,974 

1.768 

8.114 

8,186 

1.900 

2.099 

1.878 

1.120 

1.626 

1,868 

960 

866 

848 

228 

787 

669 

187 

6.970 

204,271 

tl81,270 

SCANDINAVIAN    COUNTRIES. 

Denmark  has  long  been  a  stronghold  of  trade  unionism  and  there 
has  consequently  been  no  important  change  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  unions  in  recent  years : 

Unions  Membebship  of  Unions 

NOT 
AFFILIATED        AFFIIJATED 

JANUARY  1 —  With  National  Not 

Federation.  Total.     AfBliated.      alBliated.      TotaL 

1900     7!  1,086  109  '  1.195  81.269  15,026  96,295 

1902     975  218  1,198  72,127  24.352  96,479 

1908    989  224  1,218  64,621  28,477  88,008 

1904     978  178  1,156  67,508  22,608  90,1X1 

1907t     1.061  188  1,249  78,081  20,971  99,052 

The  leading  union  in  the  Federation  is  one  of  general  laborers 
which  has  175  locals  and  22,660  members ;  this  was  followed  by 
the  blacksmiths'  and  machinists'  union  of  8,000  members ;  masons, 
5,313;  railway  employees,  4,990;  carpenters,  3,855;  textile 
workers,  3,700,  and  cabinet  makers,  3,592. 

*So  in  oriirinal;  bat  the  sum  of  the  items  is  2,044. 
t  Inclndlng  certain  trades  not  in  this  table. 

t  The  statfstlcB  for  1907  are  from  the  Berlin  Oorrenpondenehlatt,  May  26,  1907 ; 
for  the  preceding  years  from  the  Danish  government's  statistical  year  book. 
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Norway. —  Extraordinary  growth  characterized  the  Norwegian 
unions  in  1906,  at  the  close  of  which  the  aggregate  membership 
was  in  round  numbers  25,000,  a  gain  of  10,000  for  the  year.* 
Most  of  the  organized  wage  earners  are  connected  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Labor,  through  some  one  of  the  12 
national  unions,  but  there  are  16  local  organizations  with  659 
members.  The  union  of  general  laborers  had  the  largest  member- 
ship (10,622),  followed  by  the  metal  workers  (6,183),  wood 
workers  (1,700)  and  printers  (1,664).  These  were  the  only 
organizations  that  had  as  many  as  1,000  members. 

Sweden. —  From  a  total  membership  of  39,132  in  692  local 
unions  in  1900,  the  Swedish  trade  union  movement  grew  to 
126,272  members  of  1,596  local  unions  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1906.    The  following  statistics  show  their  distribution  by  trades: 

Number  Number 

of  of 
Unions.                                                                                  branckes.       members. 

Factory  workers 201  80,645 

Iron  and  metal  workers 158  20,580 

Wood  workers 176  10,706 

Transport  workers 91  0,188 

Sawmill  workers 84  7,156 

Tinsmiths 45  1,5^ 

Painters 46  2,682 

Tailors 68  2.688 

Shoemakers 40  8,817 

Tobacco  workers 28  2,107 

Bakers 65  2,671 

Brewers 85  2,454 

Holders 79  2,854 

Chem.  techn. —  mill  and  leather  workers  60  2,167 

Masons 68  8,970 

Stone  workers 09  8,568 

Textile  workers 61  4,889 

Miners 28  8,879 

Bookbinders 20  14^18 

Street-car  employees 8  1,519 

Potters 87  1,144 

Others 141  8,969 

Total 1,596  tl26,272 

—  Corre9j^<mden9blaii,  9  Feb.  *07,  p.  88. 

The  Massachiisetts  Commisaioii  on  InduitxUl  Edncttioii. 
The  first  report  of  the  permanent  commission  on  industrial  edu- 
cation created  in  Massachusetts  last  year  appeared  in  March,  1907. 
The  Commission's  point  of  view  is  stated  as  follows: 

•  Berlin  CcfrupondmtMatt,  Feb.  2.  1907 

t  So  in  original ;  the  sum  of  the  Itema,  however,  is  128,272.       ^  t 
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"  The  progressive  development  of  all  high-grade  industries  requires  skilled 
workmen,  possessing  '  industrial  intelligence/ —  that  is,  comprehensive  insight 
into  and  intelligent  interest  in  their  several  trades, —  as  well  as  skill.  The 
present  conditions  of  production  are  usually  unfavorable  to  the  training  of 
such  workmen  in  the  shop  or  factory,  and  sometimes  render  such  training 
impossible.  All  industries,  whatever  their  grade,  need  more  men  than  are 
now  obtainable,  who  are  capable  of  acting  as  foremen,  superintendents  or 
managers, —  men  possessing  the  comprehensive  insight,  interest  and  skill 
necessary  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  department  or  a  shop.  In 
general,  such  men,  whether  workers,  foremen  or  superintendents,  are  now 
developed  only  by  chance,  and  they  are  then  self-made  men,  possessing  the 
merits  but  also  the  shortcomings  of  their  training. 

"  Meanwhile  boys  (and  girls)  are  not  only  not  directed  toward  the  trades  in 
our  existing  schools,  but  are  actually  often  directed  away  from  them  by  the 
bookish  education  of  those  schools  and  their  purely  academic  traditions.  The 
public  schools  are  doing  their  work  to-day  better  than  they  have  ever  done  it. 
This  statement  is  made  on  evidence,  and  is  not  merely  an  opinion.  But,  both 
on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  children  up  to  the  end  of  the  grammar  school 
period  and  because  of  the  general  education  which  those  schools  exist  to  sup- 
ply, it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  not  have  concerned  themselves  with 
the  development  of  a  vocational  purpose,  nor  with  the  training  which  points 
toward  the  realization  of  that  purpose.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  the  whole 
of  a  pupil's  time  is  required  for  the  general  education  on  which  his  voca- 
tional training  should  be  based. 

"  The  high  school  pupils  have  entered  on  a  longer  career  of  general  edu- 
cation, and  in  most  cases  look  forward  to  a  business  career  or  to  further 
study  in  some  higher  institution  for  a  profession.  The  academic  high  schools, 
accordingly,  even  when  they  comprise  so-called  commercial  courses  or  courses 
in  manual  training,  are  not  vocational  schools;  they  are  schools  for  general 
education,  and,  like  the  elementary  schools,  are  doing  their  work  better  than 
they  have  ever  done  it.  They  do  not,  however,  aim  to  supply  the  specific 
education  required  for  a  particular  calling. 

"In  every  democratic  society  the  schools  provided  by  the  public  should 
meet  the  needs  of  all  classes, —  those  who  are  not  going  to  college,  as  well  as 
those  who  are.  The  existing  public  high  schools  serve  to  give  a  general  edu- 
cation to  those  pupils  whose  training  must  cease  on  graduation,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  offer  preparation  for  admission  to  college  or  some  higher 
technical  school.  The  manual  training  high  schools  —  or  so-called  technical 
high  schools — ^were  intended  originally  to  train  recruits  for  the  trades,  but 
they  have  not  done  so.  They,  are  institutions  for  general  education,  like 
the  academic  high  schools,  but,  unlike  them,  serve  to  give  a  certain  class  of 
pupils  a  general  high  school  education  with  the  help  of  manual  training,  or 
like  them,  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  higher  training  in  some  college  or 
engineering  school. 

"Boys  are  not  wanted  in  most  of  the  skilled  industries  until  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  total  result  is  a  great  number  of  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  are  at  work  in  various 
kinds  of  juvenile  occupations,  in  which  they  learn  no  trade,  are  subject  to 
little  if  any  beneficial  general  education,  and  often  to  much  harmful  educa- 
tion from  shifting  experience   and   environment.     Large  numbers  of  these 
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children  would  be  in  school  if  the  school  promised  preparation  for  some  life 
pursuit.  These  years  are  of  little  economic  value  to  such  children,  and  there 
is  little  increase  in  the  economic  value  of  most  of  them  as  time  goes  on. 
Hence,  these  are  at  present  wasted  years, —  lost  to  the  children  because  of 
a  lack  of  economic  growth,  and  to  the  industries  because  the  children  are 
not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  trained  workers  by  the  time  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  employed  in  the  trades. 

**  These  years  and  the  subsequent  years  are,  however,  valuable  for  indus- 
trial education;  but  there  is  at  present  no  agency  whereby  this  education  is 
provided,  save  here  and  there  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  then  chiefly  by 
philanthropy. 

"Hence  the  need  of  industrial  schools  to  supplement  the  existing  school 
system,  and  to  meet  a  new  educational  need  which  has  developed  with  the 
evolution  of  our  industries  and  commerce.  Such  schools  would  receive  pupils 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  who  declare  their  intention  to  learn  a  trade; 
and  would,  therefore,  be  parallel  to  the  existing  public  high  schools,  but  in- 
dependent of  them. 

"  Such  schools  must  be  established  as  independent  schools,  because  the 
motive  or  end  for  which  they  exist,  namely,  vocational  training  as  contrasted 
with  general  training,  determines  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  every  detail. 
In  order  to  keep  such  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  trades  and  with  agri- 
culture there  should  be  local  advisory  boards,  including  representatives  of 
the  industries  concerned,  employers  and  employees. 

"The  commission  believes  that  such  schools  should  offer  four  years  of 
training,  as  described  below,  for  pupils  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  on 
admission;  but  it  believes  also  that  such  schools  will  be  developed  gradually. 
Pupils  who  could  take  only  a  partial  course  in  the  proposed  schools  would 
be  all  the  better  apprentices  because  of  their  school  training,  however  brief 
it  might  be. 

"When  the  schools  are  fully  established,  the  commission  believes  the  four 
years  of  instruction  might  be  divided  as  follows: — 

"  The  first  two  years  would  cover  general  shop  instruction,  at  least  two 
hours  per  day,  together  with  related  mathematics,  drawing,  natural  science 
and  English. 

"  The  work  of  the  last  two  years  —  which  could  be  gradually  completed 
during  a  longer  period  in  the  evenings,  or  on  the  part-time  system,  meaning 
part  of  the  time  in  the  factory  or  shop  and  part  of  the  time  in  the  school 
during  working  hours,  whether  on  the  same  day,  or  at  intervals  of  several 
days,  or  even  weeks,  by  pupils  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  sixteen  — 
should  give  the  shop  instruction  for  particular  trades,  and  for  each  trade 
represented  the  drawing,  mathematics,  mechanics,  physical  or  biological  science 
tpplicable  to  that  trade;  the  history  of  that  trade;  civics  treated  as  concretely 
as  possible,  and  shop  and  business  English. 

"The  commission  intends  to  provide  for  evening  pupils,  and  it  intends  to 
make  every  effort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  employers,  to  the  end  that 
part-time  courses  for  apprentices  may  be  established  in  the  proposed  schools. 

"As  to  the  attitude  of  the  employees  in  our  industries  throughout  the  state, 
the  commission  feels  that  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  a  feeling  of  doubt 
and  even  distrust  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
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aspects  of  this  movement,  yet,  as  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  the  commission 
to  reach  the  workingman's  point  of  view  through  full  consultation,  the 
members  of  the  commission  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  all  that  is  vital 
and  essential  to  a  proper  scheme  of  industrial  education  for  Massachusetts 
can  be  and  will  be  brought  about  not  only  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor,  but  in  many  cases  with  the  active  and  interested  co-operation 
of  its  representatives." 

Wages  and  Salaries  in  Canada. 
The  Canadian  census  bureau  has  issued  a  bulletin  showing  the 
income  (salary  or  wages)  of  persons  15  years  old  or  older  work- 
ing at  gainful  occupations  in  1901.  The  total  number  thus 
enumerated  was  736,549  males  and  186,042  females,  the  majority 
of  whom  reported  their  income,  the  average  for  males  having  been 
$387  and  for  females  $120.  The  following  table  shows  separately 
the  earnings  of  males  and  females  at  their  regular  occupation : 

AVBBAOB  INCOMB  FROM   BEOULAB  WOBK  IN   EACH   OBOUP  OF    OCCUPATIONS,    1901. 

Namber  at  regular 
Oboup.  occupation.  Average  earnings. 

Male.  Female.  Male.  Female. 

Agricoltore 72,696  92  $207  65  $146  28 

Domestic  and  personal 140,978  67,752  272  46  137  05 

Fisheries 7,372         205  36         

Forestry  and  lumbering 16,438         305  07         

Manufacturing 226,001  49,662  403  14  193  26 

Mining 23,898         613  77         

Miscellaneous 523         387  65         

Professional 29,574  22,110  676  88  259  20 

Trade  and  transportation    144,005  13,829  603  22  288  89 

Totals 661,485  153,445  $387  16  $181  98 

The  lowest  incomes  are  found  among  the  farmers  and  fishermen, 
the  highest  in  the  professions,  while  the  income  of  those  in  indus- 
trial occupations  closely  approximates  the  average  for  all  bread 
winners. 

The  foregoing  figures  take  no  account  of  earnings  secured  by 
extra  work  outside  of  the  regular  occupation.  The  report  states 
that  19,399  males  and  952  females  returned  such  outside  income. 
The  total  amount  thus  earned  by  men  constituted  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  abrogate  earnings  of  males  and  averaged  $126  for 
each  of  the  19,399.  Extra  earnings  of  women  constituted  only 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  and  averaged  $67  for 
each  of  the  952. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  duration  of  employment  in  the 
census  year  was  10.53  months  for  men  and  10.79  months  for 
women.     This  includes  the  time  actually  spent  at  work  and  pre- 
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sumably  excludes  time  lost  through  illness,  vacations,  etc.,  as  well 
as  lack  of  employment. 

Salaries  in  Gemumy. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  organization  of  clerks,  bookkeepers  and 
other  salaried  employees  in  Germany  imdertook  an  investigation  of 
their  economic  condition  in  order  to  obtain  the  facts  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  disability  and  pension  funds  similar  to  those  al- 
ready provided  for  the  government  employees.  Schedules  of  in- 
quiry were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  employees'  asso- 
ciation and  returned  to  government  officials  under  whose  direction 
they  were  tabulated,  the  results  appearing  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  A  summary  in  the  May  "  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt "  (Im- 
perial Bulletin  of  Labor)  furnishes  the  following  data : 

Total  nnmber.         Percentage. 

Obadbb  of  Incohbb.  Male.  Female.  Male.  Female. 

Less  than  $288  (1000  marks) 4,777  1,860  8.18  88 .  86 

From  $238  to  $298  (1000  to  1260  marks)...  17,235  1,410  11.49  29.45 

From  $298  to  $367  (1260  to  1600  marks)...  18,668  693  12.37  14.48 

From  $357  to  $428  (1600  to  1800  marks)...  28,871  460  16.91  9.61 

From  $428  to  $600  (1800  to  2100  miitrks)...  24,410  202  16.27  4.22 

From  $600  to  $671  (2100  to  2400  marks)...  17,165  61  11.48  1.27 

From  $671  to  $642  (2400  to  2700  marks)...  16,264  47  10.17  0.98 

From  $642  to  $714  (2700  to  3000  marks)...  6,239  1  4.16  0.02 

From  $714  to  $857  (3000  to  8600  marks)...  10,016  16  6.67  0.33 

$857  (3600  marks)  and  oyer 11,644  5  7.69  0.10 

Unknown 987  32  0.66  0.68 

Totals 160,066        4,787     100.00     100.  OO 

Concerning  the  number  of  employees  reporting,  it  may  be  noted 
that  one-half  of  the  4,787  women  were  employed  in  the  offices  of 
commercial  houses,  while  62  per  cent  of  the  150,056  males  worked 
for  manufacturing  concerns  and  included  more  foremen,  superin- 
tendents, technical  experts  than  clerks  or  bookkeepers;  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  male  employees  reporting  worked  in  commercial 
offices.  As  shown  above,  40  per  cent  of  the  female  employees 
earned  less  than  1,000  marks  ($238)  per  annum,  the  average  in- 
come for  all  having  been  $280.  The  average  income  of  the  men 
was  $491,  and  15  per  cent  of  them  earned  less  than  $300.  As 
shown  below  the  average  income  was  somewhat  higher  in  industry 
(2,156  marks)  than  in  trade  (1,947  marks),  agriculture  (1,910 
marks)  or  the  professions  (1,790  marks). 

It  further  appears  that  the  highest  income  is  earned  at  about 
the  age  of  45  years  and  thereafter  diminishes. 
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Atebags  Yearly  Incoux  (in  1903)  of  Salaried  Employees  (Male8)of  Each 

Age  Orottp 


Age  Qbottps. 

14-20  yean 

20-25  yean 

2^30  years 

30-35  years 

36-40  years 

40-45  years 

45-50  years 

5<H55  years 

65-60  years 

00-65  years 

65-70  years 

70  years  and  over.. 
Unknown 

Aliases 


SPEcmEo 


AjTiculture. 
(Harks.) 

BUning 
and  manu- 
factures. 
(Marks.) 

Trade. 
(Marks.) 

Professions. 
(Marks.) 

AUoccu 
nations. 
(Marks). 

1,035 

1.081 

1.073 

950 

1.063 

1,170 

1.520 

1.446 

1.360 

1.466 

1.529 

2.020 

1.931 

1.877 

1.953 

1.903 

2.312 

2.369 

2.054 

2.264 

2.141 

2.392 

2.596 

2.160 

2.379 

2,225 

2.401 

2.745 

2.141 

2.412 

2.227 

2.391 

2.748 

2.072 

2.403 

2.085 

2.357 

2.762 

1.926 

2.857 

2.167 

2.257 

2.603 

•     1.966 

2.263 

2.166 

2.200 

2.417 

1.718 

2.175 

2.011 

2.034 

2.382 

1.422 

2,007 

1.817 

1.938 

2.049 

1.281 

1,879 

1.875 

2.150 

1.834 

1.935 

2,024 

1.910 


2.150 


1.947 


1.790 


2,064 


THE  EIGHT  HOUR  MOVEMENT. 
Eight  Hours  for  Children. 

The  recent  New  York  law  restricting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren to  eight  hours  a  day  applies  only  to  manufacturing  establish- 
ment,  but  a  similar  law  enacted  in  I^ebraska  this  year  embraces 
also  mercantile  employments.  Four  years  ago  Illinois  and  Colo- 
rado prescribed  the  maximum  eight-hour  day  for  all  children  gain- 
fully employed,  while  eight  of  the  Western  states  have  established 
a  maximum  workday  of  eight  hours  for  all  persons  working  in 
underground  mines  or  mines  and  smelters.  Such  restrictions 
apply  to  children  where  their  employment  is  permitted  at  all.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said  that  twelve  commonwealths  have  in  one 
way  or  another  established  an  eight-hour  day  for  working  children, 
as  indicated  below.  i 


GOMPULSOBT    EIGHT-HOUB    DAT   FOB   ALL   PEBSONS    EMFLOTED   IA    MINES     (OB 

Mines  and  Smesliebs). 
Arizona,  1903. 
Colorado,  1905. 
MiBSOuri,  1905. 

Montana,  1905.    (Employment  of  children  prohibited  in  underground  mines.) 
Nevada,  1903. 
Oregon,  1907. 
Utah,  1898. 
Wyoming,  1899. 
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COICPULSOBT  ElGHT-HOUB  DAT  FOB  CHILDREN  EKPLOTED  AT  XlNDBB-MEmiONID 

WOBK. 

Colorado  (1903).  Under  16  years,  in  factories,  stores  and  other  work- 
places dangerous  to  health.  « 

Illinois  (1903).    Under  16  years,  in  all  gainful  occupations. 

Nebraska  ( 1907 ) .  Under  16  years,  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, theaters,  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  (1907).    Under  16  years,  in  factories. 

Wisconsin  (1899).    Under  18  years,  in  cigar  factories. 

Proposed  Eight-Hour  Law  for  Miners  In  England. 

The  enactment  of  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of  miners 
in  various  states  of  America  and  Europe  encouraged  the  British 
advocates  of  an  eight-hour  law  and  in  July,  1906,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Government,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone, 
secretary  for  the  Home  Office,  appointed  a  committee  "  to  inquire 
into  the  probable  economic  effect  of  a  limit  of  eight  hours  to  the 
working  day  of  coal  miners,"  consisting  of  Russell  Rea,  M.  P., 
Sir  Andrew  N.  Agnew,  S.  H.  Cox,  professor  of  mining  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  John  W.  Crombie,  M.  P.,  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glantawe  and  R.  A.  S.  Redmayne, 
professor  of  mining,  Birmingham  University.  The  committee's 
report,  consisting  of  three  volumes  of  evidence  [Parliamentary 
Papers,  1907,  Cd.  3426,  3427  and  3428]  and  a  final  report  with 
recommendations  [Cd.  3505],  has  been  published.  The  follow- 
ing summary  is  derived  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette, 
June,  1907 : 

The  Committee  draws  attention  to  a  preliminary  difficulty  as  to  the  manner 
of  calculating  the  eight-hours'  limit,  even  when  qualified  by  the  expression 
"bank  to  bank."  It  was  found  that  the  time  taken  in  lowering  the  whole 
of  the  men  included  in  one  shift  was  about  half-an-hour,  and  in  raising  them 
about  the  same  or  a  little  longer.  If,  therefore,  the  eight  hours  were  reckoned 
from  the  time  when  all  of  the  shift  were  down  to  the  time  when  they  began 
to  be  raised  again  to  the  surface,  the  average  length  of  the  time  spent  below 
ground  would  be  eight  and  one-half  hours;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time 
were  reckoned  from  the  moment  when  the  first  cage  went  down  to  the  moment 
when  all  the  shift  had  been  brought  to  the  surface  again,  the  average  time 
spent  below  ground  would  be  only  seven  and  one-half  hours.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  have  interpreted  the  expression  as  meaning  "  eight  hours,  from  the 
first  man  down  to  the  first  man  up." 

The  Committee  found  that  the  average  time,  bank  to  bank,  of  all  under- 
ground workers  on  a  full  day  was  nine  hours  and  three  minutes,  or  eight 
hours  and  thirty-six  minutes  for  hewers,  and  nine  hours  and  twenty-eight 
minutes  for  other  underground  workmen.  The  hours  vary  widely  from  dis- 
trict to  district;  thus,  in  Durham,  the  average  time  for  hewers  was  only  six 
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hours  and  forty-nine  minutes;  whereas  in  Monmouthshire  the  time  was  nine 
hours  and  fifty-four  minutes.  These  times  are  subject  to  a  further  deduction 
on  account  of  ( 1 )  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  the  working  places,  esti- 
mated at  about  one  hour  for  hewers,  and  thirty  minutes  for  other  underground 
workmen;  and  (2)  time  spent  in  taking  meals,  calculated  at  thirty-nine 
minutes. 

The  weekly  hours  of  labor  under  present  conditions  are  further  reduced  by 
three  causes,  some  of  which  would  not  operate  to  the  same  extent  under  an 
eight-hours'  system: — 

1.  Losses  by  customary  "  idle  "  or  "  stop  "  days,  and  by  customary  "  short  ** 
days. 

2.  Losses  due  to  strikes,  accidents,  bad  trade,  shortage  of  wagons,  etc. 

3.  Losses  due  to  voluntary  absenteeism. 

The  actual  average  time  spent  underground,  imder  present  conditions,  is 
reduced  by  these  causes  to  forty-three  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  in  a  normal 
week. 

The  custom  of  having  "idle ''  or  "  short "  days,  or  both,  is  practically  uni- 
versal. The  practice  varies  in  almost  every  district,  and  even  within  the  same 
district;  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  practice  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  is  to  have  one  idle  day,  one  short  day,  and  ten  full  days 
per  fortnight;  in  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands,  two  short  days  and  ten  full 
days;  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  four  short  and  eight  full  days. 
The  average  length  of  the  short  day  was  found  to  be  six  hours  and  thirteen 
minutes.  The  proportion  of  time  lost  by  these  "  idle  "  and  "  short "  days  is 
6^  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  maximum;  but  the  Committee  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  possibility  of  using  the  time  lost  by  "  idle "  days  as  a 
reserve  which  could  be  drawn  upon  to  mitigate  the  effect  upon  production 
of  a  compulsory  eight-hours'  day,  and  very  little  possibility  of  using  the 
"short"  days  for  this  purpose. 

The  time  lost  by  stoppages  due  to  accidents,  bad  trade,  shortage  of  wagons, 
etc.,  amounts  to  7%  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  maximum.  The  Ck>mmittee 
thinks  that  some  of  this  lost  time,  especially  that  due  to  want  of  orders, 
would  tend  to  disappear  in  the  event  of  an  eight-hours'  day  causing  a  short- 
age, and  consequent  increased  demand. 

"  Voluntary  absenteeism  "  accounts  on  the  average  for  a  loss  of  6.6  per  cent 
of  the  available  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  percentage  of  absenteeism 
is  calculated  not  on  the  total  number  on  the  colliery  books,  some  of  whom  on 
any  one  day  would  be  absent  owing  to  illness,  accident,  etc.,  but  on  the  attend- 
ance actually  attained  on  the  best  days  of  four  selected  weeks,  viz.,  one  week 
each  in  June  and  December,  1899,  and  June  and  December,  1905,  respectively. 

The  Committee  found  that  the  proportion  of  "  voluntary  absenteeism  "  was, 
broadly  speaking  and  with  some  exoeptions,  greatest  in  the  districts  where 
the  average  hours  are  longest,  and  least  where  they  are  shortest.  The  Com- 
mittee also  had  evidence  that,  at  least  in  some  districts,  there  was  a  certain 
weekly  output  which  the  hewer  by  custom  did  not  exceed;  so  that,  if  he 
reached  that  limit  early  in  the  week,  ne  would  "play''  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

The  Committee  considers  that  "voluntary  absenteeism"  would  be  reduced 
in  many  districts  under  an  eight-hours'  system,  especially  in  the  case  of 
hewers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
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The  Committee  considers,  however,  in  spite  of  these  mitigations,  that  the 
compulsory  reduction  of  the  working  day  would  effect  some  temporary  reduc- 
tion in  output,  especially  in  South  Wales  and  in  Lancashire,  where  the  hours 
at  present  are  longest.  They,  therefore,  discussed  variouB  means  by  which 
it  was  fiiuggested  that  this  reduction  might  be  combated.  These  suggestions 
were : — 

1.  Increased  efficiency  of  the  labor  employed. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  collieries  (improving 
winding  and  hauling  machinery,  sinking  new  shafts,  etc.). 

3.  Increased  use  of  coal-cutting  machines  and  conveyors. 

4.  Extension  of  the  multiple-shift  system,  which  is  at  present  general  only 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

5.  Introduction  of  fresli  labor  from  other  areas  or  from  other  industries. 

The  Committee  thinks  that  "  the  probable  cumulative  effect  of  these  influ- 
ences must  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  of  opinion;"  but  express 
"  the  general  conclusion  that  the  total  effect  of  all  will  tend  toward  the 
maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand." 

The  Committee  dismisses  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  witnesses  that 
the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  output  would  fall  entirely  upon  the  export  trade; 
but  express  the  opinion  that  any  considerable  advanve  in  the  price  of  British 
coal,  which  did  not  equally  apply  to  foreign  coal,  would  injure  the  trade  to 
the  nearer  ports,  carried  on  in  collier  steamers  which  after  discharging  their 
cargoes  return  in  ballast  to  reload. 

The  Committee  considers  that  some  exceptions  would  have  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  certain  seams  or  districts  and  of  certain  classes  of  men,  such  as 
overmen,  men  working  mechanical  coal  cutters,  etc. 

The  Committee  lays  great  stress  on  the  effect  of  a  possible  reduction  in 
the  output  of  coal  upon  other  industries,  which  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  coal  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  country.  They  consider 
this  aspect  of  the  question  a  matter  "of  greater  national  importance  than 
any  immediate  effects  on  the  owners  or  workers  in  colleries."  In  view  of 
the  great  interests  involved,  they  suggest  that  when  a  special  statutory  pro- 
tection is  afforded  to  the  workers  in  a  special  trade  of  so  great  a  national 
importance,  "  it  may  be  considered  advisable  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  in  all  other  countries  which  have  enacted  such  laws,  to 
reserve  in  the  hands  of  the  department  of  the  government  controlling  mines 
certain  powers  of  suspension  and  of  exception  in  the  public  interest.'' 

f      Results  of  an  Eight-Hour  Day  in  Government  Workshops  in  France. 

As  a  result  of  several  experiments  the  eight-hour  day  was  in- 
troduced by  a  number  of  state  establishments  in  France,  in  1901. 
Upwards  of  35,000  workmen  were  affected  by  the  change.  In 
a  paper  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Thrift,* 
a  resume  of  the  effect  of  the  change  is  given. 

In  the  post  and  telegraph  workshops  a  reduction  of  hours  from 
10  to  8  brought  no  immediate  decrease  in  production  but  later  a 

*  Notes  sur  la  joum^e  de  halt  heures  dans  les  ^tabllssements  industriela  de 
r«Ut    Paris,  1906. 
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decrease  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  was  noted.  Simultaneous  with 
the  reduction  in  hours,  however,  was  a  change  from  piece  to  day 
work  which  may  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  decrease.  At 
the  same  time  an  increased  efficiency  and  greater  economy  resulted. 

In  the  marine  engineering  workshops  a  reduction  in  hours 
accompanied  by  a  change  from  piece  to  day  work  resulted,  in 
general,  in  a  decrease  in  output  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  At 
Rochefort  and  Toulon,  the  increase  in  the  duration  of  a  given 
task  was  estimated  at  1.4  per  cent,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction at  7.5  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  work 
at  14  per  cent.  At  the  Indret  works,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
working  of  the  new  schedule  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  trade  unions  contend  that  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  orders  and  point  to  the  improvement  in  the  well-being 
of  the  workmen. 

In  the  naval  artillery  shops  while  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  production,  it  is  argued  that  the  use  of  improved  tools  would 
bring  the  output  up  to  the  former  amount. 

After  an  experiment  at  the  Tarbes  workshops  by  the  ministry 
of  war  in  reducing  the  workday  from  10  to  8  hours,  it  was  decided 
that  a  two-hour  reduction  would  inflict  serious  loss  on  the  state, 
and  could  only  come  gradually  and  concurrently  with  improve- 
ments in  tools  and  in  processes  of  manufacture.  A  nine-hour  day 
was,  therefore,  introduced  in  1905. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  LABOR  BUREAUS  WHICH 

[From  "Reichs-Arbdtsblatt." 


COXTNTRT 

OB  State. 


Title  of  bureau. 


Date  of 
foundation.* 


Position  in 
administrative  system. 


United  States 

Massachusetts 

New  Yorlc 

Argentine  Republic 
Canada 

Great  Britain 

New  Zealand 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Spain 


Bureau  of  Labor . 


Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor. 

Depa^ment  of  Labor. . 


Departamento  Nadonal 

del  Trabajo. 
Department  of  Labor . 


Labor  Department. 


Department  of  Labor. . 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt 


Office  du  Travail. 


Direction  du  Travail. . . 


Abteilung  fOr  Arbdter- 

statistik. 
Uffldo  del  Lavoro 


Centraal  Bureau  voor 
de  Statistiek. 

Statistiske  Central- 

bureau. 

Afdelning  fOr  Arbets- 
statistlk. 

Instituto  de  Reformaa 
Sociales. 


1884 
(1888/  1003) 

1860 


In  Department  of  Conunerce 
and  Labor. 

Unattached 


1883... 
(1901) 


1907. 
1900. 


Unattached. 


Under  the  Minister  of  Labor 


1886... 
(1893) 


In  the  Board  of  Trade. 


1891... 

(1903) 

1898... 


1894 
(1895,'  1897) 


1891 

(1900,  1906) 


1891... 

(1902) 

1903... 


1899. 
1903. 
1903. 


1900... 
(1903) 


Under  the  Minister  of  Labor 

In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 


In  Department  of  Industry 
and  Labor. 


Department   of   Labor  and 
Social  Economy. 


Division  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau. 

In  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Industry  and  Com- 
merce. 

_.  _eparti 

the  Interior. 
Includes  a  section  devoted  to 

social  statistics. 
In  the  Commerce  Conmiis- 

sion. 
In  the  Department  of  the 

Interior. 


*Dates  within  parenthesis  marks  designate  year  when  re-ofganized. 

tNoTB. — In  addition  to  the  countries  herein  mentioned.  Uruguay  has  recently  established 
a  Bureau  of  Labor,  Hungary  a  Mus6e  Social  (in  the  Department  of  Commerce)  and  Finland 
a  Bureau  of  Industnr,  which  issues  a  Journal  entitled  "Arbetsstatistik  Tidskrift  ut^iefen  af 
Industristyrelsen  1  finland."  Belgium  has,  moreover,  established  a  separate  Office  dea 
Classes  Moyennes.  which  is  charged  with  investigations  looking  to  the  protection  of  the 
independent  merchants  and  producers. 
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PUBLISH  PBRIODICAL  JOURNALS  OR  BULLBTIHS.  t 
April,  1907  reylsed.] 


Scope  of  activities. 


Publications. 


Bulletins  or  Journals. 


Reports. 


Statistics  of  labor:  oondUatioD 
in  disputes  aflrecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

Statistics  of  labor:  state  cen- 
sus; municipal  statistics; 
public  employment  bureau. 

Three  bureaus:  Labor  statis- 
tics. Factors  Inspection, 
Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Statistics  of  labor;  preparation 
of  labor  legislation. 

Statistics  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries; CGQciliation  and  arbi- 
tration; enforcement  of 
**FMr  WsMs  Resolution." 

Statistics  oflabor;  condliatioo 


Statistics  of  labor;  enforce- 
ment of  labor  laws,  etc. 

Statistics  of  labor;  advisory 
council;  supervision  of 
provident  institutions. 

Comprises  5  Sections:  Statis- 
tics, Legislation.  Enforce- 
ment of  Labor  Laws,  Fac- 
tory Inspection,  Provident 
Institutions. 

Labor  and  general  statistics; 
enforcement  of  labor  laws, 
supervision  of  provident  so- 
cieties, trade  organisations, 
etc. 

Statistics  and  investigations 
of  the  Commission  of  Labor. 

Two  Sections:  Labor  Statis- 
tics, observation  of  soda] 
legislation  and  study  of  re- 
forms. 

General  statistics 

General  statistics 

Statistics  of  labor 

Preparation  and  enforcement 
of  labor  laws;  conduct  of 
employment  agency,  etc. 


Bi-monthly  "Bulletin". 
Monthly  "BuUetin". . . . 
Quarterly  "Bulletin". . . 


Quarterly  "Boletin". 

Monthly    "Labor    Qa- 
zette^'. 


Monthly    "Labor    Ga- 
zette^'. 


Monthly  "Journal" . . 

Monthly  "Sodale  Rimd- 
Bchau". 


Bi-weekly    "Revue   du 
Travail". 


Monthly  "Bulletin  de 
I'offlce  du  Travail". 

Bi-monthly  "Bulletin- 
Inspection". 

Monthly      "Reichs-Ar- 

beltsblatt". 
Monthly  "BoUetino"... 


"Maandschrift" 

Bi-monthly     "Arbeids- 

Markedet". 
Quarterly     "Meddelan- 

den". 
Monthly  "Boletin" 


Annual  (20)  and  special  (12)  re- 
ports. 

Annual  reports. 
Annual  reports. 


Annual  report  on  operations  of 
the  Department. 


Annual  reports  on  trade  unions, 
strikes  and  lockouts,  changes 
In  wages  and  hours,  abstract  of 
labor  statistics,  etc.  Special 
reports. 

Annual  report  on  factories  in- 
spected, wages,  etc. 

Annual  reports  on  strikes  and 
lockouts,  overtime,  operations 
of  bureau,  etc.  Special  re- 
ports and  investigations. 

Annual  reports  on  labor  legisla- 
tion (in  all  countries),  factory 
inspection,  etc.  Census.  Spec- 
ial reports  and  inquiries. 

Year  book,  and  annual  reports 
on  strikes  and  trade  organiza- 
tions. Special  reports  and  in- 
quiries. 

Annual  reports  on  strikes.  Special 

reports  and  investigations. 
Spedal  reports. 


Annual  reports  on  strikes;  spedal 

reports. 
Occasional  reports  on  wages,  etc. 

Spedal  reports. 

Spedal  reports. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

StatistioB  of  women  at  work;  baaed  on  unpublished  infonnation  derived  from 
the  schedules  of  the  twelfth  census,  1900.  Special  reports  of  the  Census 
Office,  S.  N.  D.  North,  director,  Washington,  1907,  399  pages. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  70,  May,  1907,  316  pages  (paper  cover). 
Contents:  The  Italian  on  the  land:  A  study  in  immigration  (by  Emily 
Fogg  Meade,  61  pages) ;  a  short  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britain 
(by  A.  Maurice  Low,  45  pages) ;  the  British  workmen's  compensation  acts  (by 
Launcelot  Packer,  B.  L.  (74  pages) ;  digest  of  recent  reports  of  state  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics  (New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  12  pages) ;  digest  of 
foreign  statistical  publications  (44  pages) ;  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor 
(51  pages) ;  laws  relating  to  labor  enacted  in  1906  (in  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  23 
pages) ;  cumulative  index  of  labor  laws  and  decisions  (6  pages). 

ILUKOIS. 

Thirteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  1904.  David  Ross,  secretary,  Springfield,  1907,  665  pages. 
Part  I  contains  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1904,  collected  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  special  tabulations  of  weekly  wages  (classified) ; 
Part  n  (pages  139-166)  is  an  investigation  of  earnings,  working  time,  owner- 
ship of  homes,  maturity,  age,  etc.,  of  employees  of  coal  mines. 

Massaghusetts. 

Beport  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education,  March,  1907,  71  pages 
(paper  bound). 

The  first  report  of  the  permanent  commission  created  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  investigating  commission  of  1905.  Extracts  from  the  report  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin. 

Labor  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Nos.  50  and  51  (June,  July,  August). 
Contents  of  No.  50 :  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states,  1900- 
1905  (4  pages) ;  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  1906  (5 
pages) ;  free  employment  offices  in  the  United  States  (13  pages) ;  estimated 
population  of  Massachusetts  cities  (1  page) ;  trade  unions  in  foreign  countries^ 
1905  (1  page) ;  quarterly  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  (1  page) ;  trade  union 
notes  (2  pages) ;  industrial  agreements  (3  pages) ;  recent  court  decisions 
relating  to  labor  (4  pages) ;  excerpts  and  statistical  abstracts  (8  pages) ; 
industrial  information  (4  pages). 

Contents  of  No.  51:  Birthplaces  of  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Bos- 
ton (11  pages) ;  Massachusetts  forestry  (2  pages) ;  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts 
according  to  the  state  census  of  1905  (13  pages) ;  wage  agreements' in  Fall 
River  cotton  mills  (7  pages);  titles  of  Massachusetts  labor  laws  of  1907 
(2  pages) ;  free  employment  offices  in  foreign  countries  (5  pages) ;  municipal 
pawnshops  in  France  and  (jermany  (5  pages)  ;  employees'  mutual  benefit  asso- 
ciations in  Massachusetts  (3  pages) ;  industrial  chronology,  agreg^nts,  notes, 
decisions,  excerpts,  abstracts,  etc.  (21  pages).  Digitized  by CjOOQIc 
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MlJVNESOTA. 

Tenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  1905- 
N      1900.    W.  H.  Williams,  commissioner,  St.  Paul,  1906,  534  pages. 

Contents:  Factory  inspection  (including  statistics  of  employees,  night  work 
and  Sunday  work),  pages  1-266;  child  labor,  pages  267-342;  railroad  switch- 
yards, pages  343-362;  labor  organizations  —  membership  (29,978)  wages, 
hours  of  work,  dues,  benefits  —  pages  363-^06;  licensed  employment  bureaus, 
pages  407-412;  free  public  employment  bureaus,  pages  413-427;  instructions 
for  firsc  aid  to  injured  factory  operators,  pages  428-430;  mining  operations 
and  mine  inspection,  pages  431-476;  (United  States)  census  of  manufactures, 
1905,  pages  477-611;  labor  laws  (revised),  pages  512-529;  blank  forms  used 
by  the  Bureau^  pages  530-534. 

New  Yobk. 

A  summary  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor  laws  of  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  James  D.  Sullivan,  chief 
of  attendance  division  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department.  New 
York  State  Library  Bulletin  114,  July,  1907,  112  pages  (paper  cover). 

Second  report  of  the  tenement-house  department  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
July  1,  1903,  to  December  31,  1905.  Edmond  J.  Butler,  conmiissioner,  1907, 
167  pages,  maps  and  illustrations. 

NoBTH  Cabouna.  * 

Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  1906.  H.  B.  Varner,  commissioner,  Raleigh,  1906,  350  pages. 
Contents:  Chapter  I,  condition  of  farmers,  pages  ^106;  II,  condition  of 
the  trades,  pages  107-135;  III,  miscellaneous  factories,  pages  136-207;  IV, 
cotton,  woolen  and  knitting  mills,  pages  208-266 ;  V,  furniture  factories,  pages 
267-284;  VI,  the  state's  newspapers,  pages  285-331;  VII,  railway  employees, 
pages  333-341. 

Ohio. 

Twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  department  of  inspection  of  workshops, 
factories  and  public  buildings  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  for  the 
year  1906.    J.  H.  Morgan,  chief  inspector,  Columbus,  0.,  1907,  284  pages. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
ABOEi^Ixnjs  Refubuo. 

Boletin  del  Departamento  Nacional  del  Trabajo.    Republica  Argentina,  Buenos 

Aires,  1907,  152  pages  (paper  bound). 

First  quarterly  Bulletin  issued  by  the  recently  organized  Labor  Department 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Contents:  Historical  sketch  of  the  organization 
of  the  department;  an  account  of  the  railroadmen's  strike  of  the  Gran  Oeste 
Argentino;  proposed  laws  for  the  regulation  of  women  and  children's  work; 
statistics  of  strikes  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres;  directory  of  workmens'  and 
manufacturers'  associations  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  etc. 

Australia. 

Report  on  the  working  of  the  factories  and  shops'  act,  early  closing  acts, 
shearers'  acconmiodation  act,  etc.,  during  the  year  1906.  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  1907.  Pages  iv+50  (paper 
covers).  r-^  i 
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Report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  work-rooms  and  shops  for  the  year  ended 
Slst  December,  1906.  H.  Ord,  chief  inspector,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  1907, 
101  pages  (unbound). 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  contents  relate  to  the  Special  Wages'  Boards, 
which  establish  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  in  particular  industries.  In  the 
year  1906  the  Legislature  authorized  the  creation  of  eleven  new  boards, 
making  49  now  in  existence,  affecting  about  50,000  wage  earners.  The  in- 
spector gives  particulars  of  proceedings  before  each  of  the  boards,  schedules 
of  wage  rates  established,  statistics  of  wages,  etc.  The  original  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  abolish  "  sweating,"  but  its  scope  has  been  extended  to  include 
trades  that  are  underpaid  or  that  complain  of  "unfair  competition"  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  employers. 

Austria. 

Arbeitszeityerl&ngerungen  (ilberstunden)  im  jahre  1906«  in  fabriksmftssigen 
betrieben.    Wien,  1^7,  36  pages  (paper  covers). 

In  1906  the  authorities  permitted  793  factories  to  operate  overtime  (more 
than  eleven  hours  a  day),  affecting  60,907  of  their  168,979  employees.  The 
total  number  of  extra  hours  (3,854,229)  was  considerably  less  than  in  1906 
and  approximately  the  same  as  in  1904. 

Die  arbeitszeit  in  den  fabriksbetrieben  Oesterreichs,  dargestellt  vom  K.  EL. 

arbeitsstatistischen    amte    im    handelsministerium.      Wien,    1907.      Pages 

xcvi+459  and  two  colored  plates  (paper  covers). 

This  comprehensive  report  on  hours  of  work  in  Austrian  factories  gives 
separate  statistics  for  establishments  in  continuous  operation,  which  quite 
generally  have  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each.  The  factories  not  in  con- 
tinuous operation  usually  run  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day,  the  percentage  of 
employees  who  work  nine  hours  or  less  being  only  8.8,  those  who  work  ten 
hours  45.9  per  cent,  and  those  who  work  over  ten  hours  but  not  more  than 
eleven  hours,  43.8  per  cent. 

Beloiuu:. 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail;  public  par  POffioe  du  Travail  de  Bel- 
gique.    lOe  Anne6,  1906.    Bruxelles,  1907.    Pages  xxH-690  (paper  covers). 
The  yearbook  of  labor  legislation,  published  by  the  Belgium  bureau  of  labor, 

is  noi^  in  its  tenth  year.    It  contains  a  French  translation  of  the  important 

labor  laws  of  1906  of  all  commercial  countries. 

Canada. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906.    W.  L. 

Mackenzie  King,  deputy  minister  of  labor,  Ottawa,  1906,  127  pages  (paper 

covers ) . 

Contents:  I,  the  "  Labor  Gazette;"  II,  conciliation  and  arbitration;  III,  the 
carrying  out  of  the  fair  wages  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  March, 
1900;  IV,  the  administration  of  the  railway  labor  disputes  act;  V,  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
railway;  VI,  false  representation  to  induce  or  deter  immigration  —  action  of 
department  of  labor  in  reference  thereto;  VII,  administration  of  the  alien 
labor  laws ;  VIII,  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1909- 
1906,  with  comparative  statistics  for  the  calendar  years  1901  to  1905,  inclu- 
sive; IX,  industrial  accidents  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1905-1906,  with 
comparative  statistics  for  the  calendar  years  1904  and  1905;  X,  the  library 
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of  the  department;  XI,  the  circulation  of  the  ''Labor  Gazette;"  XII,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  "Labor  Gazette"  and  other  publications  of  the  department; 
Xni,  inquiries^  correspondence  and  other  work  of  the  department;  XIV,  reve- 
nue and  expenditure. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  a  dispute  respecting  hours  of  employment 
between  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  operators  at 
Toronto,  Ont.  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  1907.  Pages  x+102 
(paper  covers). 

Reports  of  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  whom  was 
referred  bill  No.  2,  an  act  respecting  industrial  and  co-operatiye  societies, 
also  with  minutes  of  proceedii^  and  evidence,  addendum  to  evidence  and 
exhibit  No.  1.    Ottawa,  1907.    Pages  xii+204  (paper  covers). 

Annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industries  of  Ontario,  1905.  Published  by 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  1906.    Pages  48,  iv,  192. 

Contents:     Part  I,   agricultural   statistics    (40   pages);    Part  II,  chattel 
mortgagee  (1  page) ;  Part  III,  municipal  statistics  (196  pages). 

GEBicAmr. 

Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre,  1906.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Stat- 
tischen  Amt,  Berlin,  1907.  Pages  100,  207  (paper  bound). 
The  eighth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Germany  shows  that 
in  1906  there  was  another  increase  in  the  number  of  labor  disputes,  which 
characterized  the  period  1901-1905,  although  the  number  of  workmen  involved 
and  the  working  time  lost  on  account  of  such  disputes  fell  below  the  figures 
for  1905.  The  report  contains  useful  summaries  of  the  statistics  for  the  years 
1899-1906,  and  also  charts  illustrating  the  recent  statistics  of  foreign 
countries. 

Die  lohnverh&ltnisse  der  st&dtischen  arbeitersohaft  in  Dresden  in  den  jahren 
1904  und  1905.     Mitteilungen  des  statistischen  amtes  der  stadt  Dresden, 
16  Heft.    Dresden,  1907,  92  pages  and  folder  (paper  bound). 
This   publication   of   the   Dresden   statistical   bureau   gives   the   wages   of 
mimicipal  employees  and  laborers  and  contains  in  an  appendix  a  report  on  the 
prices  of  food  and  the  cost  of  living,  with  changes  in  consumption  accompany- 
ing the  advance. 

Gbeat  Britain. 

Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  for  the  year 
1906.  Arthur  Whitelegge,  chief  inspector,  London,  1907  [cd.  3586].  Pages 
xvii-f-379,  quarto  paper. 

iTAIiT. 

Le  condizioni  generali  della  classe  operaia  in  Milano  (Salari,  giomate  di 
lavoro,  reddito,  ecc)  :  Risulti  di  un'inchiesta  oompiuta  il  1  Luglio  1903  — 
oorredata  di  tabelle  statistiche  e  diagrammi.  Pubblicagioni  dell'  ufficio  del 
lavoro  della  societa  umanitaria,  Milano,  1907,  260  pages. 

''This  volume  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation,  instituted  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  into  the  general  conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  Milan. 
The  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  the  labor  department  of  the  Humanitarian 
Society  at  the  instigation  of  the  trades  council  who  desired  to  obtain  statis- 
tical details  of  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  piece  work,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  ^ 
various  labor  organizations  represented  on  the  council,  while  the  Humani- 
tarian Society  sought  at  the  same  time  to  procure  precise  information  as  to 
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the  extent  of  the  dearth  of  employment  as  a  guide  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  As  the  municipal  council  of  Milan  had 
also  decided  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  housing  and  sanitary  accommodation, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  simultaneous  delivery  and  collection  of  the 
schedules  of  questions  relating  to  both  inquiries.  The  persons  to  whom  the 
schedules  were  distributed  were  asked  to  make  their  answers  relate  to  1st 
July,  1903.  At  the  end  of  June  meetings  were  held  in  the  working-class  dis- 
tricts to  explain  the  objects  of  the  investigations,  and  circulars  were  issued 
intimating  that  authorized  persons  would  attend  on  certain  evenings  at  the 
local  schools  to  complete  the  schedules  for  those  who  were  unable  to  under- 
stand them.  The  schedule  issued  by  the  labor  department  contained  sixteen 
questions,  in  which  the  worker  was  asked,  inter  aZia,  to  state  his  name  and 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth;  how  long  he  had  lived  in  Milan;  his  trade; 
whether  he  worked  at  home,  and  if  so,  on  his  own  account  or  not;  on  how 
many  days  he  worked  in  the  year  and  his  dally  wages;  whether  he  was  out 
of  employment;  how  long  he  had  been  unemployed,  and  to  what  agency  he 
applied  for  work,"  etc.    {Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  June,  1907.) 

Netheblandb. 

Overzicht  betreffende  de  loonen  en  den  Arbeidsduur  bij  Rijkswerken  (survey 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  on  public  works)  in  1906.  Uitgegeven  door 
het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek  (Bijdragen  LXXIX),  's-Gravenhage, 
1906,  pages  xxiv«  94. 

Ongevallen  statistiek  betreffende  het  tijdvak,  1  Feb.-31  Dec.,  1903.  (Statis- 
tics of  industrial  accidents  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  workmen's  in- 
surance law  of  1901.)     Pages  lx+421  quarto,  paper. 

Spain. 

Resumen    de    los*  trabajos    del    Instituto   desde   su    constitucion    definltlva. 

Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales,  Madrid,  1907,  64  pages  (paper  bound). 

Review  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  "  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales  " 
since  its  definitive  organization. 

Congresos  sociales  en  1906.  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales,  Madrid,  1907, 
164  pages  (paper  bound). 

Account   of   international   and   national   conventions   of   workingmen   and 

bodies  concerned  with  the  study  of  social  problems,  in  Europe  and  the  United 

States,  in  the  year  1906. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

I.  Beralt  of  the  biennial  school  cenras,  October,  1906. 

Fob  obb  Sboond  Quabtsb,  1907  (APSiL-JuinD):  < 
II.  Record  of  work  of  the  deputy  factory  Injectors. 

III.  Children's  employment  certificates  issued  In  first  and  second  class  cities. 

IV.  Licenses  Issued  for  tenement  manufactares. 
v.  Accidents  In  factories  and  qaarries: 

(a).  Age  and  sex  of  persons  Injared. 
(b).  Caases  and   consequences  of  accidents. 
VI.  Buildtaig  operations  In  New  York  City . 

VII.  Buildhsg  operations  In  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 
VIII.  Number    and    percentage    of    unemployed  members  of  representatlTe  trade 
unions. 
IX.  Causes  of  unemployment 
X.  Idleness  in  New  York  City  at  the  end  of  June. 
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TABLE  I.^RESULTS  OP  THB  THIRD  BI 

From,  Vi€  Third  Annual  R*iort  €f 


CITY  OR  VIL- 
LAGE.* 

CmTiPBEW  Over  8  and  Under  14  Years  of 

AOE. 

Children 

Total. 

Attend- 
ing 
school. 

OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

TOTAL 

I^lly 
absent. 

lUegally 
absent. 

Truant. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Albany 

8.877 
2.363 
2.020 
084 
3.937 

60,964 

2.631 

1.221 

900 

1.880 

3.067 
065 

1,030 
087 

1.593 

1,262 

864 

1,139 

2.798 

954 

2.842 
843 
1.713 
1,380 
2.700 

2.470 
450.050 
2,768 
2,815 
1.172 

1,583 
1,404 
2,469 
1,179 
1.032 

1,304 
2,300 
1.007 
18.086 
1.383 

1,236 
5.709 
10,450 
1.020 
7.283 

6,006 
2.561 
1,439 
1,004 
7,156 

8,208 
2.345 
2.802 
061 
3.018 

60.040 

2,502 

1,207 

801 

1.861 

3.055 
055 

1.035 
082 

1.680 

1.253 

854 

1.131 

2.781 

048 

2,817 
838 
1.697 
1,369 
2.763 

2,431 
443.287 
2,736 
2,767 
1,171 

1,568 
1.396 
2.440 
1.174 
1.005 

1.280 
2.261 
1,004 
17.033 
1,379 

1,214 
5,615 
10.356 
1.023 
7.228 

5.004 
2,552 
1,421 
1,080 
7,006 

34 
6 
16 
10 
16 

18 

14 

6 

5 

5 

1 
0 
3 

4 
3 

7 
6 
2 
16 
6 

6 
5 
0 
6 
16 

16 

10,770 

25 

6 

1 

5 

6 

20 

2 

13 
25 

1 

54 

2 

6 

01 

41 

3 

6 

28 
2 

4 

3 

41 

42 
10 
20 
13 
3 

828 

10 

8 

3 

21 

7 
1 

io 

2 

1 

6 
1 

8 
2 
1 

78 
6 

i 

3 

4 

i 

1 

4 

70 
18 
37 
23 
10 

024 

29 

14 

0 

20 

12 
10 

4 

5 

13 

9 
10 

8 
17 

6 

25 
5 
16 
11 
27 

30 

15.763 

32 

48 

1 

15 
8 

20 
5 

27 

24 

30 

3 

153 

4 

22 

184 

94 

6 

55 

102 

9 

18 

5 

60 

1.151 
181 
350 
148 
525 

6.582 
288 
148 
132 
264 

466 
144 
130 
152 
230 

176 
03 
183 
377 
140 

466 
110 
236 
215 
345 

231 
54.852 
410 
302 
116 

211 
103 
411 
182 
254 

163 
270 
107 
2,554 
203 

169 
634 
1.378 
176 
981 

1.114 
375 
192 
167 
697 

1,185 

2 

3 

4 
6 

A 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Batavla  (vil.) 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

175 
360 
182 
546 

5,205 

7 

Cohoes 

361 

8 

Coming 

154 

9 

Cortland 

160 

10 

Dunkirk 

267 

11 

464 

1? 

Fulton 

153 

18 
14 
15 

16 

Geneva 

Glens  Falls  (vU.)... 
GloversviUe 

Homell 

174 
182 
242 

188 

17 

Hudson 

118 

18 

Ithaca 

179 

10 
20 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

400 
118 

?1 

19 

526 

22 

Little  Falls 

Lockport 

139 

?3 

7 
5 
8 

23 

4.805 

6 

42 

8 

i79 

1 

247 

24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
20 
30 

Middletown 

Mt.  Vernon 

New  RocheUe 

New  York 

Newburgh 

Niagara  FaUs 

North  Tonawanda. 

Ogdensburg 

208 
356 

275 
58.772 
454 
386 
142 

81 
3? 

0 
2 

1 

214 

109 

33 

Oswego 

405 

84 
85 

36 
87 
88 
30 
40 

PeekddU  (vU.).... 
Plattsburg 

Port  Chester  (vU.). 

Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rome. ,  t 

3 
20 

11 
0 

1 

79 

2 

16 
90 
50 
2 
47 

67 
6 
0 

1 
15 

2 
5 

5 

1 
20 

3 

3 

1 
2 

7 
1 
5 
1 

4 

159 
242 

190 
271 
106 
*     2.741 
217 

41 
42 
43 

Saratoga  Spg's  (vil.) 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

162 

576 

1.443 

14 

45 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

158 
873 

46 

Utica 

831 

47 
48 
40 
60 

Watertown 

Water  vUet 

White  Plains  (vil.). 
Yonkers 

325 
211 
144 
693 

Total 

644,487 

626.383 

11,417 

6.340 

347 

18.104 

78,717 

82.548 

*  Induding^the  45  cities  (Oneida  excepted)  of  the 
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ENNIAL  SCHOOL  CENSUS,  OCTOBER,  1906. 
ike  State  Bducation  Department. 


Otzb  14  Azn>  Under  16  Yxabs  of  Aos. 


Childrbn  Otkb  8  and 
Undsr  Id. 


ToUl. 


Attend- 
ing 
school 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


LegaUy 
absent. 


IU&. 

sally 

absent. 


Truant. 


Total. 


Malea.    J^,     Total. 


Out  of 
school 
lUegally 


Per 
cent- 
age. 


2,336 
356 
709 
330 

1,071 

10,877 
649 


621 


297 
313 
334 
481 

364 

211 
362 
777 
258 

092 
258 

483 
423 
701 

506 
113,624 
873 
778 
268 

425 
392 
816 
341 
496 

353 

650 

213 

5,295 

420 

331 
1.210 
2,821 

333 
1.854 

1,945 
700 
403 
811 

1.390 


1.727 
336 
642 
270 
889 

6,747 
337 
255 
273 


834 
219 
283 
311 
336 


153 


509 
203 


669 
192 


624 

407 

71,247 

537 

546 

^   250 

298 
298 
476 
259 
234 


387 

193 

2.946 

295 

299 
951 

2.176 
219 

1.298 

1.257 
606 
299 
271 

1.239 


514 

6 

38 

44 

179 

2.256 

269 

32 

14 

51 

24 
78 
25 
23 
124 

29 
39 
12 
264 
55 

296 
65 


58 

61 

39,035 

330 

129 

8 

87 
91 

338 
75 

237 

121 

128 

20 

2.083 

109 

17 
183 
424 
109 
432 

534 
86 
76 
22 

122 


88 
12 


15 


145 

7 

25 

14 


o 
1,824 

50 

43 

15 

4 

i 

180 

5 

45 

27 

5 

21 

37 

19 

12 

4 

26 

1 

1 

8 

7 

19 

37 

1 

3,272 

70 

5 

1 

100 

3 

38 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

25 

3 

10 

25 

260 

6 

16 

14 

1 

72 

4 

210 

11 

4 

1 

124 

307 
11 
27 
27 


2,287 

139 

28 

11 

125 

43 
41 
18 
12 
73 

38 
30 
13 
139 
31 

154 
27 
48 
57 
40 

53 

20.535 

162 

134 

4 

61 

62 

199 

56 

138 

58 
95 
14 
1,112 
66 

13 
157 
329 

78 
305 

365 
52 
49 
28 
74 


302 

9 

40 

33 

93 

1.843 

173 

19 

8 

111 

53 
37 
12 
11 
72 

28 
28 
11 
129 
24 

169 
39 
43 
38 
37 

46 

21,842 

174 

98 

4 

66 
32 

141 
26 

124 

66 

68 

6 

1,237 

59 

19 
102 
316 

36 
251 

323 
42 
55 
12 
77 


609 
20 
67 
60 

182 

4.130 

312 

47 

19 

236 

96 
78 
30 
23 
145 

66 
58 
24 
268 
55 


66 
91 
95 

77 

99 

42,377 

336 

232 

8 

127 
94 

340 
82 

262 

124 

163 

20 

2,349 

125 

32 
259 
645 
114 
556 


94 
104 

40 
151 


10.713 
2.719 
3.638 
1,314 
5,008 

61,841 
3,180 
1.523 
1.192 
2,401 

3,997 
1,262 
1,352 
1.321 
2.074 

1.626 
1.075 
1.501 
3.576 
1.212 

3.834 
1.101 
2.196 
1.803 
3.491 

2.976 
572.674 
3.641 
3.593 
1,430 

2,008 
1,796 
3.285 
1.520 
1,528 

1.657 
2.850 
1,220 
23.381 
1.803 

1,567 
7,009 
13,271 
1,362 
9.137 

8.041 
3.261 
1,842 
1,405 
8,546 


140 

26 

50 

29 

6 

2,780 

58 

23 

9 

209 

83 
1 
6 

1 
31 


24 

18 

5 


46 

1 
15 
12 
30 

61 

8,326 

13 

145 


50 

5 

2 

12 

50 

14 

49 

2 

365 

18 

31 
169 
274 

8 
173 

228 
15 
42 
20 

48 


1.31 

.96 

1.37 

2.21 

.12 

4.50 
1.82 
1.51 
.76 
8.70 

2.08 
.08 
.44 
.08 

1.49 

2.40 

2.23 

1.20 

.14 

.00 

1.20 
.09 
.68 
67 
.86 

2.05 
1.45 

.36 
4.04 

.00 

2.49 

.28 

.06 

.79 

3.27 

.84 
1.72 

.16 
1.56 
1.00 

1.98 
2.41 
2.06 
.59 
1. 

2.84 

.46 

2.28 

1.42 

.56 


101,265 


104,667 


49,523 


6.837 


238    28.014 


28.584 


56.598 


805.752 


13.762 


1.71 


State  and  the  rix  villages  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  j 
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bureau  op  factory  inspection. 

TabU  II.—Record  of  Dopaty  Factory  Inspoctort. 

Second  Quarter,  1907.  Sboond 

4         •  •  .  Quarter, 

April.       May.       June.      Total.         1906. 
R^ular  inspectloiu: 

Factories  In  separate  buildings 1,122      1,457      1,207      3.786) 

Tenant  factories 2,777       1,995      1,628      6,800>-      11.054 

Laundries 210  159  195  564 ) 

Bakeries 312  356  278  946  992 

Mines  or  quarries 10  25  38  73  40 

Tenant  factory  buildings 25  20  11  56     

Tenement  buildings  (Uoensed) 626  373  437      1 , 436  § 

Total 5.082       4.385      3.694     13.161     

Special    inspections    (factories,    laundries, 

bakeries) 96  125  109  330 

Investigations: 

Accidents 

Applications  for  license 251 

Complaints 60 

Cempllanoes  (No.  of  establishments) ....      3,347 
On  special  orders 133 

Total 3.791       3.963       3.803     11.057 

Observations — Tenement   buildings    (unli- 

Oensed) 548  727  577       1.852 

Tacglng,  to  stop  work: 
GoodiB  in  ' 


34 

348 

320 

919 

726 

70 

56 

186 

122 

3,450 

2,895 

9.692 

4.054 

95 

32 

260 

• 

tenemento  (I  100) 18  24  13  55  41 


Goods  in  tenant  factories  (|  95) 41  35  38  114 

'--1).  ...  - 


Articles  in  bakeries  (I  114) 4  2  17 

Unsafe  macbiner    " —^ 
Scaffolding  (§  19! 


Total 63    61    62  176 

Prosecutions  begun 12            16             2  30 

Days  or  parts  of  days  on  coQrt  work 105           77            25  207 

Days  consumed  by  Illness  or  travel 53#        10  li        117  272 

Days  absent  by  leave  or  vacation 19|          46           49i  114i 


Table  III.— Number  of  Children's  Employment  Certificates  Issned  by  Boards  of  Heattk 
In  First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 

Second  Quarter,  1907.  Second 

'  '   Quarter, 

Apr.       May.       June.  Total.  1906. 

ClTT. 

New  York  aty: 

Bronx  Borough 157          114          203  474  434 

Brooklyn  Borough 128            49            77  254  379 

Manhattan  Borough 1 ,  102          859       1,501  3.462  3. 162 

Queens  Borough 48            40            63  151  142 

Richmond  Borough 22              5            15  42  42 

Total— New  York  City 1.457      1.067      1.869  t4.383  t4,159 

Buffalo 132             87           226  445  304 

Rochester 64            65           160  289  372 

Syracuse 49            53          109  211  244 

Albany 16              9             27  62  96 

Troy 16              4            93  118  71 

Utica 34            32            42  108  130 

Yonkers 10              5              8  23  11 

Schenectady 22            19            57  98  66 

•  No  record  kept. 

tlndudes  "mercantile"  as  well  as  "manufacturing"  certificates. 

I  Licensed  and  unlicensed  apartments  inspected — 149. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  IHSPBCTION. 


TaM«  IV 


Applications  pending  March  31,  1907. 
Applications  recdved 


for  Tenement  ManufactnrM. 

Second  Quabtbr,  1907. 


Total 

(1)  Applications  for  dwellings  with-  } 
out  dear  record  from  local  I 
health  or  tenement-house  au-  f 
thorities  and  therefore J 

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with") 
clear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  inspector 
and 


refused 


granted 
refused 
standing* 


(3)  AppUcations  for  shop  buildings  )  granted 
investigated  by  factory  inspec-  V  refused 
tor  ana )  standing* 

Applications  lefusedt  in  class  1  with  1 
subsequent  report  of  compliance  ) 
with  orders  of  health  or  tenement-  \ 
house  authorities,  investigated  by  I 
factory  Inspector  and ] 

Applications  refusedt  in  classes  2  or  j 
3,    subsequently   re-investigated 
and ] 


granted 
refused 


granted 
refused 


Total  applications  granted 

Total  applications  refused  (nett) . 

Total  applications  standing* 

Applications  cancelled  by  applicants .... 

Applications  duplicated 

Applications  pending  June  30,  1907. 

Licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  applicants. 
Licenses  revcdced  for  unlawful  conditions. . 


New 
York 
City. 

60 
792 


Remain- 
der of 
State. 


852 


685 
83 
35 


15 

4 


32 
11 


116 
31 


748 
61- 
35 
5 


Net  increase  in  outstanding  licenses 

Licenses  outstandbig  March  31,  1907 

Licenses  outstanding  June  30,  1907 7, 127 


663 
6,464 


Total. 


60 
798 


6 
461 

"467 


858 


589 
83 
35 

17 

4 


32 
11 


116 
31 


754 
61- 
35 
5 


Total 
Oct.  1. 
1904  to 
June  30 

1907.  • 


9.647 
9.647 


1,776 


4,859 

1.551 

253 

665 

177 

3 


884 
394 


1.399 
860 


AAO 

6.925 


807 
220 
256 
212 
27 
125 

5 


7.594 


7.594 


*The8e  are  cases  in  which  investigation  showed  no  work  behig  done  or  likely  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  investi. 
gation. 

tin  present  or  previous  quarters. 

tThe  number  of  buildings  held  to  be  below  the  requirements  for  licensing  was  1.281  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  As  the  result  of  re-applications  and  re-hispections  during  the 
quarter,  the  number  of  rejected  applications  was  reduced  to  1,220. 
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TABLE  V.—ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES   AND   QUARRIES,  APRIL-JUNE,  1907. 
(a)  Affa  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured. 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

lft-18 
years. 

18 
years 

+ 

Age 

not 

stated. 

TOTAIi. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

MsCHANICAIi  POWXB. 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels, 
etc.) 

36 
6 
08 
13 
26 
04 

09 
36 

260 
71 

184 
48 
17 
15 
6 
1 
41 

10 

91 

45 
23 

13 

17 

5 

28 

45 
13 
10 
25 

185 
98 
13 
42 
30 
29 
41 

123 

45 

39 
23 

13 
81 

2 

1 

""2 
...... 

36 
6 

106 
18 
27 

102 

84 
38 

270 
72 

199 
50 
19 
16 

7 

1 

46 

10 

101 

55 

38 

13 

20 

9 

31 

51 
19 
10 
27 

229 
109 
14 
48 
32 
33 
41 
136 

52 

42 
26 

15 
90 

36 
6 
97 
12 
25 
96 

80 
38 

266 
72 

198 
50 
10 
16 

7 

1 

45 

10 

97 

32 
32 

12 

18 

5 

11 

33 

10 

6 

24 

196 
105 
14 
48 
32 
33 
41 
125 

52 

42 
26 

14 
79 

Air  fans,  steam  pimips,  etc 

Gearing  on  aU  machih^ 

8 

9 

Bet  screws        

1 

Shafting 

i 

1 

1 

18 
2 

I 

12 
2 
2 

2 

Belts  and  pulleys 

d 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 
Elevators  and  lifts 

4 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 
Hoisting  and  conveying  machinery 

and  apparatus,  n.  e.  s 

Locomotives  and  trains 

4 

Wood  working  machhies: 
Saws 

2 

1 

Planers 

Jointers  or  buzz  planers 

Sbapers 

1 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines ...... 

5 

1 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

machines 

10 

10 
11 

4 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying 

23 

Printing  presses 

2 

6 

Textile  machinery: 

1 

Carding  machines 

1 
1 

2 
3 
3 

6 
6 

2 

4 

Looms.  T 

20 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other 
textile  machinery 

18 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

9 

Laundry  machines 

4 

Leather  working  machinery 

2 

40 
11 

1 
6 
2 

4 

3 

Metal  working  machhiery:' 
Stamping  machines 

4 

33 

Drilling  ^nd  milling  ma-cMneS 

4 

Screw  machines. . .". 

Lathes 

Shears . . . ." 

RoUers 

Others 

1 
1 

12 

6 

3 
2 

2 
8 

11 

Polishing  machines: 
Contact    with    grindstones,    emery 
wheels,  etc 

Struck    by    fragments   of   poUshing 
wheels 

Other 

1 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery 
establishments,  etc 

1 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 

1 

11 

Total 

20 

209 

2,108 

6 

2,343 

2,161 

182 

Hkat  and  Electricitt. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) . . . 

4 

12 

31 

5 

50 
37 
12 
74 

8 
52 
78 

16 

31 

5 

52 
37 
12 
76 

8 
55 
81 

13 

29 

5 

51 
37 
12 
76 

8 
54 
78 

3 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases 

2 

Explosion  of  boflers  and  steam  pipes. . . 

Other   injuries   from    steam   and    hot 
liquids 

2 

1 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal. . . . 

2 

Vats,  pans.  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids 
or  caustics) 

Electricity 

3 
3 

1 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 

8 

Total 

14 

359 

373 

363 

10 
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TABLE  v.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES,  APRIL-JUNE,  1907. 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injored — (Contlnned). 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  8.=Not  elaewhere  spedfled.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

lft-18 
years. 

18 
year. 

Age 

not 
stated. 

TOTAL. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Fall  of  Pxbsom. 

2 

2 

1 

62 

60 
44 

20 
14 
10 
18 
21 
86 

64 

61 
45 
20 
15 
22 
22 
24 
05 

64 

61 
45 
20 
15 
18 
21 
21 
00 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines, 
etc 

Fall  caused  by  coUapee  of  support 

F^l)  throiJtgh  opening  in  floor  r'.  ..-..,- 

Fall  in  hoiatway  shaft  etc 

1 

i 

3 
8 

Fall  an  Ri&lrs.  ntenii.  etc 

2 

4 

Fall  oa  level  by  sIlDninff 

1 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

3 

^oSere  7. : . . . . .  .\: . ..:::::::::: 

1 

5 

Total 

3 

22 

343 

368 

355 

13 

iNJimXD  BT  WSIOHTS. 

Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  ex- 
cavating etc.) 

. 

26 

64 
230 

60 

10 

70 
52 
64 
158 
31 

60 
138 

46 

■"'i' 

25 

54 
243 

71 

21 

71 
55 
54 

160 
33 

63 

142 

40 

25 

54 

240 

71 

21 

71 
55 
54 

160 
33 

62 
142 

40 

Falling  pile  of  material  Cumber,  coal, 
cement,  etc.) 

1?iLl1in<r  WAllfl   nnnm  a.nd  nthAT  nhlAntfi.  . 

3 

2 

2 

1 
8 

3 

fools  or  weights  dropped  by  penon  in- 
lured  

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 

BCNIS 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 

IffAf^iinArv  hftine  moved. ..........  r  .  . 

Pall  of  m^teris-lfl  from  tnicka  in  truiflit  - 

TrunHllnv  nf  rauitinm.  flfudcs.  otC.     -  r  -  .  - 

2 

1 

3 
3 

3 

HandUng  of  stone,  ore,  etc. , .  x .  -  - 

Bandl^  of  lumber,  paper  and  other 

1 

Ixmding  or  unloading 

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  dassi- 

Total 

23 

1,015 

8 

1.041 

1,037 

4 

Fltino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass, 
etc 

2 

3 

112 
50 

1 

118 
50 

115 
56 

3 

rHhAT  inliirliw  from  flvinir  obiectS 

8 

Total 

2 

3 

171 

1 

177 

171 

0 

VKBICLBB   and    ACdDBfTTS   CaXTBBD   BT 
A  VTif  ALS .............  T  .  t  ..  T  .  -  .  t  -,  • 

1 

2 

116 

110 

110 

Hand  tools  (hanmiers,  knives,  wrenches, 
files,  etc.) 

14 

131 
43 

56 

88 
14 
65 
11 
04 

1 

'"'i' 
1 

1 

146 
43 

63 

05 
16 
70 
12 
100 

141 
43 

61 

02 
11 
68 
12 
06 

5 

IViols  in  hands  of  fniinw  workmen  ,  t  t  -  - 

Injured  while  fittbig  and  assembling, 
n,  e.  B 

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  pro- 
jection etc 

1 

6 

7 
2 

4 

2 
3 

Hand  cut  on  glass 

5 

Tniitnwl  hv  HlAnnlnv  nn  najl  sliver.  etC.  . 

2 

All  other  causes 

6 

4 

Total 

I 

88 

502 

4 

545 

524 

21 

Oraitd  Tcvpal T  , . , . .  - 

27 

311 

4,614 

14 

4,066 

4,730 

236 
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Tabl«  v.— (b)  CaoMt  and  Rwotts  of  Accidcati  li 


[n. 


CAUSE. 
.  8.sBNot  elsewhere  spedfled.] 


S 

•o 

i 


TXMPOKART 


MXCHANICAI.  POWZR. 

Transmission  of  power: 
Motors  (engines,  dsmamos,  fly  wheels,  etc.). 


Air  fans,  steam  pimips,  etc. 
Gearing  on  all  machmes 

Set  screws 

Shafting. 


Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveying  and  h<Msting  apparatus: 


Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  convesrlng  machinery  and  apparatus. 


Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws : 

Planers 

Jointers  or  buzz  planers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers , 

Callenders  and  other  paper  making  machines. . , 

Paper  cutting  stitching  and  stasring  machines. . , 

Printing  presses , 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers,    knitting    machines    and    other    textile 


machinery. . . 
nacnine 


Sewing  macnines,  etc. 

Laundry  machines 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  power  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 
ments, etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 


Total. 


Heat  and  Elbctricitt. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases 

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics) . . 

Electrldtv 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 


6 

106 

13 

27 

102 

84 
38 

270 
72 

199 
50 
19 
16 

7 

1 

46 

10 

101 

55 


13 

20 

9 

31 

61 
19 
10 
27 

229 
109 
14 
48 
32 
33 
41 
186 

62 
42 
26 

15 
90 


2,343 


16 
31 

5 
62 
37 
12 
76 

8 
55 
81 


Total 373 


7 
1 

33 
1 
3 

16 

7 

4 

50 
3 

54 
5 
5 
5 
1 


1 
16 
18 

7 

4 
8 
3 
6 

14 
6 
3 

4 

23 

16 
2 
9 
2 

11 
6 

34 

11 


431 

1 


23 


6 
23 

2 
43 
35 

8 
70 

5 
33 
71 


296 


4 

1 

10 

2 


18 

1 

24 

11 
3 

4 


1 
5 
8 
2 

1 

3 

2 

10 

7 
4 


10 
29 

4 
15 
1 
4 
3 
22 

10 

5 
8 

1 
16 


286 


9 
2 

4 
12 

15 
7 

61 

13 

10 
2 


1 
1 
2 

1 
15 

8 
11 

2 
1 

1 
7 

10 
2 
1 


15 


272 


30 
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FactorlM  aad  Qaarrlc*,  April  l-Jam  30,  IM7. 


i 

i 

li 

1 

1 

LOSS  OF  ONB  OB  BOTH — 

►H 

AU 
others 

1 

1' 

limbs. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

1 

4 
3 
3 
3 
6 
15 

22 

44 

12 

»  5 

2 

2 

1 
1 

6 

7 
1 

1 

24 
6 

55 
9 

16 

77 

64 
17 

103 
34 

101 
19 
9 
9 
2 
1 
23 

3 
61 
35 
26 

8 
13 

7 
26 

36 

18 

9 

15 

53 
74 
9 
36 
12 
19 
31 
90 

35 
36 
16 

6 
61 

4 

5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

21 
1 
2 

10 

7 
10 

42 
12 

21 
5 

2 

2 

23 

1 
1 
7 

1 
2 

.  16 
5 

59 

25 

9 

5 

1 

2 

'"2 
3 

2 
2 

6 

4 

9 

29 

.  2 

3 

12 

5 
9 

28 
18 

73 

26 

10 

6 

2 

i 

1 

1 
6 
3 

8 
2 

7 
8 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
1 

8 

0 

4 

1 

1 
2 

3 
2 

4 

1 

1 



1 
3 



1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

23 

5 

3 

14 

4 
11 
14 

5 

3 
2 
1 

1 

5 
1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

16 

6 
16 
15 

9 

4 
5 

1 
1 

7 
1 

1 
10 

124 

22 

2 

9 

9 

11 

4 

27 

9 
2 

4 

4 

13 

2 

12 

3 

1 



1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

""2 

3 
6 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
10 

1 
3 
1 
2 

3 

6 
6 
2 

1 

8 

8 

24 

2 

1 
6 

2 

52 

13 

2 

4 

11 

3 

6 

19 

8 
2 
6 

4 
16 

1 

6 

117 

21 

2 

5 

8 

11 

3 

20 

8 

2 

6 

1 

2 

4 

i 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 
1 
3 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
9 

— — 

1 

2 
7 

I 

"*i' 

1 

3 

1 

53 

190 

108 

1.303 

341 

15 

21 

435 

4 

17 

69 

561 

48 

2 

1 
1 
3 

10 
26 

4 
46 
35 

9 
71 

5 

If 

2 

1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

0 
3 

4 
2 

1 

1 

2 

4 
3 

21 

6 

331 

19 

4 

1 

4 

9 

14 

■ 
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Table  V.— (b)  CaasM  and  RMoltf  of  Accidents  in  Factories 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  8.sBNot  elsewhere  spedfled.] 


"3 
5 

I 


TmCPORABT 


i 

9 


Fall  ov  PsBaoN. 
Fall  from  ladder*  scaffold,  platfonn,  etc. . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc. 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

AU  others 


64 
61 
45 
20 
15 
22 
22 
24 
95 


1 

2 

2 

13 


15 
16 
11 

7 
1 
4 
3 
3 
17 


13 
13 
9 
3 
1 
4 
4 
8 
13 


Total. 


persons 


Injubbd  bt  Wbzohts. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.) . . 
Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.) . . 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured 

were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

Loading  or  unloading 

Cause  insuffldently  described  for  classiflcation. 


25 
54 
243 
71 
21 

71 
55 
54 

160 
33 
63 

142 
49 


Total 1 ,041 


Fltino  Objbcts. 
Struck  in  eve  by  piece  of  metal,  glass. 
Other  injuries  from  flsring  objects 


etc. 


Total. 


VEHXCIiBS  AND  AOCDJBNTB  CaUSBD  BT  ANIMALB. 
MiSCKLLANBOUB. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  flies,  etc.) . . 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s 

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc 
Hand  cut  on  glass 


Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc. 
Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 


[other  causes. 


Total 

Grand  Total. 


118 
59 


177 
119 


146 
43 
63 
95 
16 
70 
12 

100 


24 


8 

7 
55 
18 

8 

13 
12 
10 
25 
5 
10 
32 
13 


27 


77 


206 


15 


18 


35 

9 

12 

27 

2 


545 


4,966 


10 


2 

5 

32 

4 
5 

4 
7 
3 
14 
6 
6 
8 
1 


97 


115 
821 


1^ 
331 


11 
20 


67 
10 
11 
33 
11 
8 


10 
20 
88 
31 

8 

24 
18 
19 
55 
8 
18 
59 
13 


371 


15 


16 


156 
"606 


32 


10 
19 


1 


50 


72 
840 


3 
*22 

187 
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tad  QufriM  AiirU  UJue  30,  1907— (Coiiclad«l). 


Disablement. 

-11 

A2 

|S 

1 

1 

1^ 

AU 
others 

^ 
1 

1 

Umbs. 

Hands 

or 
feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

2 

21 

10 

16 

4 

5 

9 

1 

3 

15 

2 

1 

1 

12 

55 
56 
42 
19 
9 
21 
20 
22 
84 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 

6 

3 

•   1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
6 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
6 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

26 

83 

22 

328 

12 

2 

1 

7 

11 

21 

7 

2 

5 

9 

10 

2 

2 

11 

1 
1 
6 

4 

""2 
6 

4 
1 

3 
3 
1 
5 

7 

1 

23 
46 
217 
64 
19 

56 
42 
44 

132 
25 
55 

126 
42 

2 

5 

14 

6 

1 

7 
4 
3 
14 
3 
4 
2 
4 

3 

...... 

1 

1 

1 
9 
1 
1 

8 

7 
7 

14 
4 
4 

12 
2 

2 

13 
3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 
I 

2 

1 

3 

4 

I?- 

3 

ii 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
3 

2 

■  "2' 
3 

1 

2 

3 

12 

1 

1 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

56 

67 

39 

891 

68 

1 

2 

40 

9 

18 

70 

^  12 

3 
1 

52 

8 

79 
56 

26 
2 

10 

3 

13 

2 

1 

2 

4 

60 

135 

28 

10 

3 

13 

1 

. 

13 

^^ 

5 

102 

9 

1 

1 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 
4 

9 

2 

6 

20 

138 
35 
65 
87 
13 
66 
10 
90 

4 
2 
6 

8 

1 
4 

2 
2 
3 

1 

'  •"2' 

1 
2 

4 
6 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

34 

8 
14 

2 
10 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

6 

21 
401 

93 
333 

494 
3,674 

32 
509 

9 

1 

2 

5 

17 

2 

16 

156 

23 

487 

20 

36 

115 

697 

86 
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TABLE  VI.— STATISTICS  OP  BUILDINQ  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PIUNCIPAL  CITIES. 
BuildlnKS  Authorized  in  New  Yoric  City  in  April,  May  and  June,  1906  and  1907. 


BOROUGH. 

NlTMBER  O* 

Buildings. 

Estimated  CkDsr  or 
Projected  Buildings. 

NUMBEB  OF 

BmLDINGS 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

COmiENCED. 

COIfPIJETED. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

New  BuiLDiNoa: 

Bronx 

687 
2,546 

596 
1.200 

254 

672 
3.214 

390 
1.365 

260 

$9,036,610 

19.076.689 

39.047.430 

4.694,907 

1,018.860 

$6,996,150 

26.765.736 

31.746,750 

5.791,418 

992,282 

697 

2.208 

606 

140 

71 

630 
2.869 
282 
879 
231 

680 
1,673 
477 
257 
124 

440 

Brocriklyn 

1,390 

Manhattan 

368 

Queens 

706 

Klchmond 

171 

Total 

5.283 

5.901 

$72,874,496 

$71,291,335 

3,522 

4,891 

2,961 

3.075 

Ax^teeationb: 

Bronx 

226 

1.241 

1.286 

431 

180 

190 

1.503 

1.336 

400 

202 

$361,985 

1,403.639 

5.844.495 

324,428 

131,300 

$239,435 

2.204.542 

5.078,793 

394,698 

177.380 

204 
1,059 
976 
232 
128 

176 

2,013 

1.067 

420 

196 

194 
506 
692 
247 
171 

143 

Brooklyn 

2.100 

Manhattan 

616 

Queens 

301 

Richmond 

194 

Total 

3,364 

3,631 

$8,065,847 

$8,094,848 

2,699 

3.872 

1.809 

3.353 

Total  o»  New  Buiu>- 
inos     and     auteba- 

TIONS: 

Bronx 

913 
3,787 
1.882 
1.631 

434 

862 
4,717 
1,726 
1  765 

462 

$9,398,595 

20.480.328 

44.891.925 

5.019.335 

1.150,160 

$7,235,585 

27.970.277 

36.824,543 

6,186,116 

1.169.662 

801 
3.267 

199 

806 
4,882 
1.349 
1,299 

427 

724 

2,078 

1.169 

604 

295 

683 

Brooklyn 

8,490 

Manhattan 

083 

Queens 

1,007 

Richmond 

365 

Total 

8,647 

9.532 

$80,940,343 

$79,386,183 

6,121 

8.763 

4.770 

6,428 

Number  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  in  the  Porecoinf 

Table. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  or 

Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx 

164 
809 
397 
202 

179 

1.039 

178 

175 

1 

$5,506,900 
9,784,000 

23,536,400 
1.196,800 

$3,690,600 

Brooklyn 

10,995,000 

Manhattan 

12.543.500 

Queens 

1.623.200 

Richmond     .                                         

8,500 

Total 

1.572 

1.672 

$40,023,100 

$28,756,700 

Bronx 

35 
120 
748 

19 

24 
196 
736 

32 
2 

$47,576 

103,926 

1,690,480 

2,750 

$20,175 

Brooklyn 

144.963 

Manhattan 

1,637.800 

Queens 

14.741 

Richmond 

3.100 

Total 

922 

988 

$1,844,730 

$1,720,779 

Total  or  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 
Bronx 

199 

929 

1,146 

221 

203 

1.234 

913 

207 

3 

$5,664,476 
9.887.926 

25.226.880 
1,199,560 

$3,710,675 
11.139.963 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

14.081.300 

Queens 

1,637.941 

Richmond 

6.600 

Total 

2,494 

2.660 

$41,867,830 

$30,476,479 
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TABLE  VII.— STATISTICS  OF   BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER, 
SYRACUSE  AND  TROY. 


CITY  AND  PERIOD. . 

^urrxLo.  No.  Cost. 

April 199  $899,365 

May 210  631,405 

June 196  568,915 

A   wi  T         ,^^  ^^  91.999.685 

April-June.  1907 

1006 639  93.507.630 

1905 647  2.003,987 

1904 566  1.695.360 

1903 406  2.443.250 

1902 275  834,712 

1901 206  396.888 

1900 151  502,672 

ROCHKBTKB. 

April 201  9608,120 

May 150  586.665 

June 136  593,050 

487  91.787.835 
April-June.  1907 

1006 468  91.609.184 

1905 428  1,689,257 

1904 286  1.808,204 

1903 192  464,222 

1902 182  790,940 

1901 131  387,373 

1900 148  581.010 

Stbacuse. 

April 85  9460.010 

May 66  307.620 

June 67  221,900 

218  9989.530 

April-June.  1907 

1906 170  9973,920 

1905 148  549.425 

1904 116  577,383 

1903 95  578.470 

1902 78  222,180 

1901 103  422,708 

1900 90  263,799 

TkOT. 

April-June,  1907 87  9243,400 

1906 22  177.950 


▲DDinONB  AND 

RKPAIBS. 

aiaj  BuiLDnras. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

152 

9187.335 

351  ♦91,086.700 

157 

210,595 

867 

742.000 

120 

107,085 

316 

676.000 

429 

9505,015 

1.034 

92,504.700 

354 

9234.880 

993 

93,742.510 

409 

866.250 

1,056 

2.370.237 

337 

281.845 

903 

1.077,020 

229 

210.786 

635 

2.654.030 

265 

256.204 

540 

1.000.016 

118 

109,096 

324 

605.084 

181 

142.036 

332 

644.708 

61 

9177.925 

362 

9786.045 

44 

37,140 

194 

623,805 

44 

54.130 

180 
636 

647.180 

149 

9269.195 

92.057,030 

150 

9315,020 

618 

91.924,210 

140 

156.868 

568 

1.846,125 

77 

79.630 

363 

1.887.834 

71 

46.204 

263 

510,426 

109 

148.563 

291 

939.503 

96 

116.536 

227 

503,909 

92 

72.285 

240 

653.295 

113 

9206,623 

198 

t9666.633 

79 

63.235 

145 

1360. 855 

71 

82,805 
9342.663 

138 
481 

304.706 

263 

91.332,193 

175 

9107,390 

345 

91.081.310 

172 

119.838 

820 

669.263 

166 

112.138 

282 

689.521 

125 

99,840 

220 

678.310 

128 

74.970 

206 

297.150 

186 

110,376 

280 

633.084 

212 

102.756 

302 

366.554 

==B        S 

^  4 
962.905 

BBSSBB 

80 

117 

9306,306 

118 

23,000  , 

140 

200.950 

•Indudes  gnln  elevator  costing  9126,000.  and  a  malthouse  costing  9120,000» 
tlndudes  a  flre-proof  bigh  school  building  to  cost  9200,000  and  a  brewery  to  cost  9100.000 
f  Includes  brick  car  shops  costing  9100.000.  , 
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table  viii.— number  and  percentage  of  unemployed  members 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Unions. 


Members  Reporting. 


Jan. 


Feb.       Mar.        Apr.       May.      June 


Building,  Stone  Workinc,  Etc 
Stc 


Stone  working. 

Building  and  paving  trades. 

Building  and  street  labor . . . 


3.  Traniportatlon 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving . 

Freight  Dandling 

Telegraphs 


3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 
Textiles 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and 

Shipbuilding;!.'!!!!!!!!!!!! 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors. . . 
Food  products. 
Beverages 


Theaters  and  Music. 
Tobacco 


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants . . . 
Retail  trade 


8. 
9 
10. 

11 
13 


13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Barbeiing 

Leather  and  leather  goods .  . . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  trades 


Public  Employment. 
Stationary  Ficemen. 


Total. 


53 

2 

♦46 

5 

37 

25 
2 
6 

4 
1 

17 

10 
3 
2 
2 

36 

22 


191 


39,105 

683 

26,935 

2,487 

17.563 

0,135 
4,350 
3,868 
1,295 
1.926 

7,434 
4.699 

920 
1,450 

365 

9,397 

8,171 

596 
630 

6,848 

3,361 

4,134 

1,618 
2,506 

1,464 

3,371 

3,735 

2,561 

184 

3.334 

3,849 

3,386 

604 
767 
169 
551 
296 


93,871 


38,869 

682 

25,731 

2.456 

17.406 

6.037 
4,350 
3,741 
1,313 
1.965 

7,487 
4,630 

923 
1.550 

384 

9.354 

8,108 

596 
650 

6.863 

3.366 

4,195 

1,693 
2,502 

1.469 

3.376 

3,733 

2,548 
184 

3,345 

3,046 

3,389 
607 
771 
168 
545 
298 


38.991 

688 

25,846 

2,457 

17.480 
5.992 
4,360 
3.767 
1,346 
2.035 

7,579 

4.620 
934 

1.700 
326 

9,458 

8,174 

630 
664 

6,854 

3,408 

4,195 

1,681 
2,514 

1.475 

3.393 

3,693 

2,509 
184 

3,357 

3,091 

3,469 

601 
770 
167 
547 
384 


93.797  93,343 


39,943 

682 

26.795 

2,466 

17.455 

6,095 
4,360 
3,740 
1,346 
1,926 

7,905 

4,871 
920 

1,750 
364 

9.513 

8,232 

630 
650 

6.893 

3.374 

4.194 

1.606 
2,588 

1,478 

3,349 

3,582 

2,396 

187 

3,354 

3.099 

3.365 

604 
771 
173 
650 
267 


94,403 


30.003    30,334 


697 
26,851 
2.455 

17,851 
6,133 
4.400 
3,741 
1.377 
2.200 

7,968 

4.921 
933 

1,750 
364 

9.509 

8.227 

630 
652 

6.915 

3,413 

4.313 
1,617 
2,596 

1.474 

3,344 

3.578 

2,394 

184 

3,363 

3,906 

3,318 

603 
780 
175| 
562| 
208 


713 
27.096 
2.425 

18.353 

6,234 
4,375 
3,748 
1.395 
2,500 

7,998 

4.938 
946 

1,750 
364 

9,884 
8.639 

628 
617 

6.912 

3.440 

4.333 

1.619 
2.603 

1.355 

3,343 

3.586 

2,400 

186 

3.373 

3,949 

3.394 

603 
787 
173 
555 
276 


94,755  95.840 


*47  in  April,  May  and  June.  t.O  in  April,  May  and  June. 
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OP  RBSPRESENTATIVE  TRADE  UNIONS,  JANUARY-JUNE,  1907. 


Nttmber  Idle. 

Percentage  Idle. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May. 

June. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

11.762 

412 
9.950 
1.400 

10,427 

246 
9,049 
1,132 

9.430 

140 
8,080 
1,210 

5,298 

133 

4,685 

480 

4.470 

39 

4,023 

408 

3,230 

20 

3,000 

201 

40.4 
60.3 
38.4 
66.3 

36.1 

36.1 
35.2 
46.1 

32.5 

20.3 
31.3 
40.2 

17.7 

19.6 
17.6 
19.6 

14.9 

5.6 
15.0 
16.6 

10.7 

4.1 

11.1 

8.3 

4,955 

"242 

4,250 

303 

160 

4.608 
236 

3.900 
262 
211 

4.427 

180 

3,362 

575 

310 

887 

216 

300 

277 

95 

1.642 

172 
250 
278 
927 
15 

1,147 

166 
200 
452 
330 
10 

28.2 
3.9 

97.7 
7.9 

12.4 
0.0 

26.5 

3.9 
89.7 

7.0 
16.1 

0.0 

25.3 

3.0 
77.3 
16.3 
23.0 

0.0 

5.1 

3.5 
6.9 

7.4 
7.1 
0.0 

9.2 

2.8 
6.7 
7.4 
67.3 
0.7 

6.3 

2.6 

4.6 

12.1 

23.7 

0.4 

404 

331 

69 

3 

1 

692 

540 
99 

48 
5 

495 

405 
90 

650 

520 
86 
40 

4 

857 

724 

73 

60 

654 

601 
49 

4 

5.4 

7.0 
7.6 
0.2 
0.3 

9.2 

11.7 

10.7 

3.1 

1.3 

6.5 

8.8 
9.6 
0.0 
0.0 

8.2 
10.7 
9.3 
2.3 
1.1 

10.8 
14.7 
7.8 
3.4 
0.0 

8.2 
12.2 
6.2 
0.0 
1.1 

515 

344 

524 

433 

353 

278 

430 

380 

466 

414 

439 

410 

5.5 

4.2 

5.6 

5.3 

3.7 

3.4 

4.5 
4.6 

4.9 

6.0 

4.4 
4.7 

41 

41 
50 

20 
32 

12 
17 

6.9 
20.6 

6.9 

7.7 

0.0 
11.5 

0.0 
7.7 

3.2 
4.9 

1  9 

130 

76 

50 

2.8 

880 

876 

878 

795 

804 

796 

12.9 

12.8 

13.1 

11.5 

11.6 

11.5 

661 

519 

571 

620 

691 

586 

19.7 

15.4 

16.8 

18.4 

20.2 

17.0 

337 

259 
78 

365 

291 

74 

311 

230 

81 

216 

162 
64 

228 

184 
44 

238 

170 
68 

8.2 

16.0 
3.1 

8.7 

17.2 

3.0 

7.4 

13.7 

3.2 

5.2 

10.1 

2.1 

5.4 

11.4 

1.7 

5.6 

10.6 
2.6 

44 

44 

105 

160 

166 

207 

3.0 

3.0 

7.1 

10.8 

11.3 

15.3 

182 

191 

143 

164 

358 

285 

5.4 

5.7 

4.3 

4.9 

10.7 

8.5 

89 

87 
2 

183 

181 
2 

136 

134 
2 

178 

176 
2 

145 

144 
1 

91 

90 

1 

3.3 

3.4 
1.1 

6.7 

7.1 
1.1 

5.1 

5.3 
1.1 

6.9 

7.3 
1.1 

5.6 

6.0 
0.5 

3.5 

3.8 
0.6 

55 

48 

38 

31 

39 

17 

2.5 

2.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

0.7 

38 

54 

47 

80 

28 

37 

1.3 

1.8 

1.5 

2.6 

1.0 

1.3 

85 

29 

19 
25 
12 

122 

18 
28 
8 
44 
24 

64 

5 
10 

8 
27 
14 

54 

1 
12 

8 
26 

8 

61 

3 
18 
10 
25 

5 

82 

i4 

8 
45 
16 

3.6 

0.0 
3.8 
11.2 
4.5 
4.1 

5.1 

3.0 
3.6 

4.8 
8.1 
8.1 

2.6 

0.8 
1.3 
4.8 
4.9 
3.6 

2.3 

0.2 
1.6 
4.6 
4.5 
3.0 

2.6 

0.5 
2.3 
5.7 
4.6 
2.4 

3.4 
0.0 
1.8 
4.6 
8.1 
5.4 

n^      20.007 

18.653 

17.018 

9.563 

9,955 

7.809 

21.5 

20.1 

18.3 

10.1 

10.5 

8.1 

1 
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table  ix  .—cause  op  idleness  amonq 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES 

Labob  Dnraras. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1.  Biiildinv,  Stone  Woridng,  Etc 

349 

410 

950 

71 

53 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

230 

10 

410 

950 

71 

52 

Building  and  streetlabof 

3.  TraniiDortatioii 

943 

310 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  Handling 

027 

15 

300 

Telegraphs 

10 

1  3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

50 

60 

Garments ,    ,.,.,,,.,- 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots  shoes  and  ffloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals.  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

4 
4 

9 
9 

15 

15 

? 

40 

40 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

ShlDbuildincr    

5.  Printinc.  Binding.  Etc 

315 

87 

303 
137 

300 

369 

355 

348 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

7.  Pood  and  Liquors 

Food  oroducts.    . 

Beverages 

H,  Theaters  and  Music. 

9.  Tobacco 

3 

183 

100 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade     

11.  Public  Emolovment       i 

13.  Stationary  Encine  Men 

6 

4 

4 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Barbering 

Leather  and  leather  ffoods         .    .    . 

Glass  and  irlassware 

0 

4 

4 

Other  trades          

Total 

655 

889 

1,365 

361 

1,443 

698 
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MEMBERS  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  TRADE  UNIONS. 


DnABnJTT. 

All  Other  Reasons. 

Jim. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

404 

1 

480 

338 

284 

12 

271 

1 

309 

2 

306 

1 

290 

0 
280 

1 

11.109 

411 
9.309 
1.389 

9,537 

246 
8,160 
1,131 

8.142 

140 
6.793 
1.209 

4.943 

121 

4.343 

479 

4.109 

37 

3.666 

407 

2.940 
20 

402 

1 

479 
1 

337 

1 

2,720 
200 

297 

218 
12 

253 

180 

237 

167 

189 

127 

10 

62 

192 

124 
15 
63 

189 

129 

8 

62 

4.658 
24 

4.238 
261 
146 

4.355 
65 

3,900 
206 
194 

4.190 

23 

3.362 

616 

290 

698 

88 
290 
226 

96 

508 

48 

236 

226 

648 

26 
192 

52 
16 

56 
17 



60 
20 

400 
30 

no 

82 

24 

3 

88 

45 

30 

8 

6 

156 

131 

50 
26 
26 

60 

20 
27 

28 

6 
23 

59 

21 
34 

294 

240 
46 

554 

446 

69 

40 

445 

380 

65 

590 

491 
69 
40 

829 

719 
60 
60 

595 

680 
16 

1 

126 

101 

4 

161 

136 

171 

130 

4 

149 

132 

135 

105 

376 

236 
41 
100 

222 

368 

302 
41 
26 

240 

218 

168 

254 
229 

288 

268 

20 

250 

238 
12 

80 

25 
334 

25 
337 

26 
267 

32 
270 

17 
274 

60 

261 

26 
259 

343 

279 

274 

138 

27 

18 

21 

25 

40 

446 

365 

553 

599 

666 

546 

28 
28 

35 

0 
26 

39 

6 
33 

34 

12 
22 

19 

10 
9 

54 
10 

44 

309 

269 
50 

330 

282 
48 

272 
224 

48 

182 

150 
32 

209 

174 
36 

184 

160 

24 

14 

14 

14 

13 

18 

13 

30 

30 

91 

147 

148 

194 

103 

93 

84 

90 

100 

74 

79 

98 

59 

72 

76 

111 

25 

23 
2 

27 

25 
2 

48 

3 

6 

4 
2 

38 

3 

15 

13 
2 

31 

16 

12 

11 

1 

39 
6 

19 

18 
1 

17 

3 

64 

64 

156 

166 

130 

130 

163 

163 

133 

133 

72 
72 

55 

3 

35 

51 

44 

64 

22 

34 

21 

^ 

25 

6 
3 
2 

1 
14 

14 

1 
4 
1 

12 

3 

4 
1 

20 

64 

88 
18 
21 
6 
44 

33 

36 

45 

62 

6 
3 

7 
3 

4 
1 

23 
16 
26 

7 

6 

20 

8 

7 

21 

14 
9 

21 
1 

10 

7 

46 

12 

24 

8 

4 

16 

1.666 

1.592 

1.315 

1.195 

1.201 

1.201 

17.686 

16.172 

14.438 

8,007 

7.312 

5.910 
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table  x.— idleness  in  new  york  city  at  the  end  op  june. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


Unions. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Number 
idle. 


Per 
cent, 
idle. 


Idlb  on  Aooount  ov 


Labor 
disputes. 


Dis- 
ability. 


Otber 


Buildinc,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building      and      paving 

trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


Transportation 

Railways 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  liandling 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron 
and  steel 

Shipbuilding 


Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Wood  Working  and  Fttrnlture 


Food  and  Liquors. . . 

Food  products.. 
Beverages 


Theaters  and  Music . 
Tobacco 


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants . . 
Retail  trade 


Public  Employment. . . . 
Stationary  Engine  Men . 


Miscellaneous 

Leather  and  leather  goods 
Glass  and  glassware. . . 


Total. 


30 

1 

26 
3 

8 
2 
3 
2 


89 


33,159 

540 

20.289 
2,330 

7.410 

632 
3.408 

870 
2.500 

5,319 

3.995 

774 

550 


6,337 

5,082 

628 
617 

6,772 

3.141 

3,375 
1.415 
1,960 

846 

1.850 

1.735 

1.606 
130 

1.995 

1,460 

738 

1731 
555 


64.117 


2.945 
24 

2,721 
200 

694 

4 

350 

330 

10 

610 

565 
45 


194 

165 

12 
17 

793 

563 

309 

154 
55 

106 

156 

54 
54 


15 
30 

53 

8 
45 


6.431 


13.7 

4.4 

13.4 
8.6 

9.4 

0.6 
10.3 
37.9 

0.4 

11.5 

14.1 
5.8 
0.0 


3.1 

3.2 

1.9 

2.8 

11.7 
17.9 

6.3 

10.9 
2.8 

13.5 

8.4 

3.1 

3.4 
0.0 

0.8 

3 

7.3 

4.6 
8.1 


10.0 


310 


300 
10 


348 


567 


199 

6 


193 


45 
15 
30 


17 

373 

37 

45 

10 
35 


45 


781 


3,746 

18 

2,528 
200 

330 


300 
30 


565 

550 

15 


134 

122 


12 


373 

536 

i 

164 

144 

20 

106 

111 

40 

40 


37 

53 

7 
45 


5.073 
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Vol.  IX,  No.  4.         ALBANY,  December,  1907         Whole  No.  35 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Returns  of  idleness  received  from  92  representative 
The  State    labor  organizations   in  New  York  City  show  that 
Employment,  at    the    end    of    December,    out    of    66,120    mem- 
bers,  22,627  or  34.2  per  cent  were  idle  as  com- 
pared with  percentages  of   idleness   on  the  same  day  for  the 
same   set  of  unions  of   12.8   in   1906,   6.7   in  1905   and   17.8 
in  1904.     Comparison  with  1906  as  to  causes  of  idleness  shows 
that  this  great  increase  of  idleness  at  the  close  of  1907  was  due- 
entirely  to  slack  trade  there  having  been  no  increase  in  the 
number  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes,  disability,  etc.    Over 
90  per  cent  of  those  idle  on  December  31st  last  reported  lack  of 
work  as  the  cause.     Obviously  the  dominant  influence  in  the  re- 
turns is   the  business  depression  which  followed  the  financial 
panic  of  October,  and  nearly  all  industries  represented  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  were  affected.     But  returns  from  all 
labor  organizations  in  New  York  State  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1907,  combined  with  returns  of  building  operations  from  city  au- 
thorities, reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  building  trades  of  New  York 
City,  in  which  are  about  one-third  of  the  organized  workers  of 
the  metropolis,  there  was  a  marked  depression  prior  to  October, 
evident  in  fact  throughout  July,  August  and  September.    Chiefly 
as  a  result  of  this  decline  in  metropolitan  building  operations  the 
percentage  of  all  organized  wage  earners  in  the  state,  over  400,000 
in  number,  who  were  idle  throughout  the  third  quarter  in  1907, 
somewhat  exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1901,  except  1903 
when  a  general  strike  brought  building  operations  in  the  me- 
tropolis almost  to  a  standstill.    Outside  of  New  York  City  build- 
ing operations  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907  continued  actively. 
Among  other  industries  there  were  notable  increases  in  idleness 
at  the  end  of  September  in  the  metal  and  machinery  trades  due 
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chiefly  to  lack  of  work,  in  the  transportation  trades  due  partly 
to  lessened  employment  and  partly  to  the  general  strike  of  tele- 
graphers, and  in  the  clothing  trades  mostly  traceable  to  a  large 
strike  of  tailors  in  New  York  City.  These  increases  supple- 
mented the  more  important  adverse  situation  in  the  metropolitan 
building  trades  so  that  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of  idleness 
among  organized  wage  workers  in  New  York  State  at  the  end  of 
September  (10.7)  than  has  been  shown  in  any  other  year  sinca 
1900,  the  percentage  in  1906  having  been  but  5.7,  and  in  1905, 
only  4.9. 

K     K     K 


The  reports  of  earnings  of  organized  workingmen  in 
in 
1907. 


ages  m     ^^  third  quarter  of  1907  indicate  that  very  gener- 


ally the  high  level  of  wages  attained  in  1906  was 
fully  maintained  or  even  slightly  raised  in  1907.  Earnings  were 
reported  for  378,000  men.  Out  of  thirteen  industries  or  groups 
of  trades  represented,  all  but  four  show  some  increase  in  average 
daily  earnings  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907  as  compared  with 
1906.  To  mention  only  the  most  important  industries,  there 
were  increases  of  8  cents  per  day  in  the  printing  trades,  3  cents 
in  clothing  and  textiles  and  2  cents  each  in  transportation  and 
the  metal  trades.  In  the  building  industry,  however,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  important  among  the  organized  trades,  the  aver- 
age daily  wage  did  not  advance.  It  was  fairly  maintained,  how- 
ever, the  decrease  shown  amounting  to  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
The  returns  further  indicate  that  for  those  who  had  work  em- 
ployment w'as  quite  as  steady  in  a  majority  of  the  trades  in  1907 
as  in  1906,  the  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  third 
quarter  having  increased  in  1907  by  from  one-half  to  three  and 
one-half  days  in  eight  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades.  The 
only  decreases  among  the  leading  industries  were  a  slight  one  of 
0.3  in  the  average  for  transportation  and  an  important  one  of 
1.6  days  in  the  building  industry  which  reflects  again  the  de- 
pression in  that  industry  in  New  York  City.  Chiefly  on  account 
of  this  decrease  in  average  time  worked  there  was  a  decrease  of 
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$7  in  the  quarterly  earnings  for  the  building  trades.  But  with 
wages  generally  maintained  and  employment  about  as  steady  in 
most  cases  all  but  three  of  the  other  industries  show  some  increasn 
in  average  quarterly  earnings. 

H     H     H 

At  the  end  of  September  there  were  2,498   trade 

Trade  UoioM  ^^^  labor  unions  in  the  state  with  a  total  member- 

in  1907.       gjjjp  ^f  437,092.     This  membership  far  surpasses 

all  previous  records  and  represents  an  increase  over 
the  total  in  Maroh  of  more  than  22,000  and  over  the  number  in 
September  of  the  previous  year  of  above  38,000.  Of  the  gain 
since  March  three-quarters  (16,700)  "was  in  New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Albany  gained  each  from  500 
to  900  members.  Of  the  thirteen  organized  industries  or  groups 
of  trades  all  but  three  made  gains  in  membership.  The  largest 
gain  was  one  of  8,500  in  the  clothing  trades,  nearly  all  in  New 
York  City.  Other  large  gains  were  5,500  in  the  transport  trades 
divided  between  the  metropolis  and  the  remainder  of  the  state, 
3,900  iji  the  theatrical  trades  mostly  confined  to  New  York  City, 
and  2,900  in  the  building  trades  in  which  there  was  a  gain  of 
4,000  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  while  in  New  York  City 
there  was  a  loss  of  1,000.  The  only  considerable  decrease  was 
one  of  1,300  in  the  metals  and  machinery  industry  due  to  a 
slump  of  2,500  in  the  electrical  industry  of  Schenectady,  with 
gains  elsewhere,  principally  one  of  1,000  in  New  York  City. 

H     H     H 

_,  The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded 

Disputes 
and  as  many  strikes  and  lockouts  begun  during  July, 

Condfidtioa  ^^g^g^  ^j^j  September  in  1907  as  in  1906,  but  the 
number  of  those  on  strike  or  locked  out  in  1907  was  21,695  as 
compared  with  13,795  in  1906  and  still  smaller  numbers  in  1905, 
4  and  3.  The  total  time  lost  on  account  of  disputes  in  the 
third  quarter  was  415,000  days  or  45,000  more  than  in  the  same 
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quarter  of  1906.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public 
fhe  most  serious  dispute  of  the  quarter  was  that  of  the  commer- 
cial telegraphers  which  involved  1,260  employees  in  this  state, 
about  1,000  of  whom  were  in  New  York  City.  The  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  for  purposes  of  concilia- 
tion in  23  disputes  during  the  third  quarter  of  1907,  all  but  one 
of  these  being  strikes.  In  two  cases  the  Bureau's  representa- 
tives reported  that  settlements  resulted  immediately  from  their 
efforts.  In  a  third  case  such  efforts  plainly  contributed  materi- 
ally to  a  settlement  while  in  the  one  case  of  intervention  before 
strike  no  settlement  of  points  at  issue  was  secured  but  the 
threatened  strike  did  not  occur.  In  six  cases  intervention  occur- 
red in  the  first  instance  upon  request  which  each  time  came 
from  the  workpeople. 

H     H     H 

During  July,  August  and  September,  1907,  5,264 
Acddents.     accidents  (persons  injured)  in  factories,  mines,  quar- 
ries and  tunnels  were  reported,  as  compared  with 
4,966  reported  in  April,  May  and  June,  or  with  3,912  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1906.     Fatal  accidents  reported  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1907  numbered  97  against  86  in  the  second  quarter, 
or  62  in  the  third  quarter  of  1906.     These  increases  are  due 
chiefly  to  increasing  completeness  of  returns  fostered  by  more 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Department  to  secure  full  returns  of  all 
accidents  to  which  end  the  law  of  1906,  making  statements  in 
accident  reports  inadmissible  as  evidence  in  suits  for  damages, 
has  very  materially  aided  by  making  employers  more  willing  to 
report.    A  portion  of  the  increases  noted,  most  significantly  that 
between  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1907,  was  due  to  the 
inclusion  for  the  first  time  of  accidents  in  timnel  workings  which 
the  law  of  Jime  3,  1907,  made  it  compulsory  for  employers  to 
report.     The  peculiar  justice  of  the  general  provisions  of  that 
law  which  provide  regulations  to  safeguard  tunnel  workers  similar 
to  those  long  in  existence  for  mines  and  quarries  is  brought  out 
by  the  number  of  tunnel  accidents,  including  at  least  four  fatali- 
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ties,  reported  within  the  first  three  months,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  (Citrone  v.  O'Rourke 
Engineering  Co.,  188  ^N.  Y.  339,  reported  in  Department  Bul- 
letin for  June,  1907,  p.  188)  that  where,  as  in  trench  or  tunnel 
work,  the  danger  to  workmen  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  prosecuted,  and  so  subject  to  constant  change  as  the  work 
proceeds,  the  common-law  rule  making  an  employer  liable  for 
failure  to  provide  a  safe  place  to  work  for  his  employees  does  not 
apply,  thus  throwing  the  orms  of  the  extra  hazard  of  the  occupa- 
tion upon  the  workman  alone. 

H     ^     H 

During  July,  August  and  September  of  1907,  over 
Inspect^iL    ^^;^^0  inspections  of  factories,  shops,  mines,  etc., 

were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  in- 
cluding 9,528  regular,  and  380  special,  inspections.  In  addition 
nearly  10,000  investigations  of  complaints,  compliances  with 
orders,  applications  for  license  to  manufacture  in  tenements  were 
made,  in  addition  to  which  over  1,200  observations  of  unlicensed 
tenement  buildings  were  filed.  Complaints  investigated  during 
the  quarter  numbered  236,  as  compared  with  98  in  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  1906,  or  231  in  the  third  quarter  of  1905.  More 
attention  was  given  to  compliances  with  orders  in  1907  than  in 
1906,  the  number  of  establishments  investigated  as  to  such  com- 
pliance during  the  third  quarter  being  for  the  two  years  respec- 
tively, 8,425  and  6,744.  Deputy  inspectors  reported  69  prosecu- 
tions instituted  during  the  quarter  and  twice  as  much  time  de- 
voted to  such  cases  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  1906.  The  power  to 
stop  work  by  aflSxing  tags,  placards  or  labels  in  order  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  law  as  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation  was  in- 
voked 89  times  in  case  of  tenement  work  (as  compared  with  89 
in  1906),  51  times  in  tenant  factories  and  twice  in  bakeshops. 
During  the  quarter  the  licenses  of  three  tenement  buildings  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  New  York  City  were  revoked  for  un- 
lawful conditions.     Tenement  buildings  to  the  number  of  618 
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(592  in  New  York  City)  were  licensed  during  the  quarter,  bring- 
ing the  total  of  such  licensed  buildings  at  the  end  of  September 
up  to  8,120  (7,628  in  New  York  City).  Keturns  of  child  labor 
certificates  issued  by  boards  of  health  in  first  and  second  class 
cities  increased  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907,  as  compared  with 
1906,  in  every  one  of  the  nine  cities  except  one  (Albany),  the 
totals  for  the  nine  cities  in  the  two  years  being  respectively,  5,938 
and  5,062. 
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UNEMPLOTHENT  IN  NEW  TORE  CITT  AT  THE  END  OF 

DECEMBER. 

The  unavoidable  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  makes  it  possible  to  publish  here  the  result  of  a  special 
tabulation  of  returns  of  idleness  on  December  thirty-first  from 
representative  trade  unions  in  'New  York  City,  and  tabulation 
having  been  undertaken  in  advance  of  the  usual  routine  with  a 
view  to  meeting  to  some  extent  the  numerous  inquiries  received 
by  the  Department  as  to  the  amount  of  unemployment  since  the 
financial  panic  of  October.  Similar  returns  for  the  remainder  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  for  New  York  City,  for  the  six  months  from 
June  to  December,  1907,  will  be  published  as  usual  in  the  March 
Bulletin. 

In  Table  X  of  the  Appendix  are  summarized,  by  industries  or 
groups  of  trades,  the  returns  for  December,  1907,  and  for  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  the  same  unions  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions  report- 
ing in  both  years. 

The  92  unions  from  which  returns  were  received  for  De- 
cember, 1907,  made  returns  for  a  total  of  66,120  members,  of 
whom  22,267  or  34.2  per  cent  were  reported  as  idle  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  These  figures  compare  with  those  for  previous  years 
as  follows: 

At   End  of —  Unions. 

January,   1904 .... 

December,   1904 86 

December,  1905 89 

December,  1906 90 

December,   1907 92 

Plainly,  idleness  in  New  York  City  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1907  far  exceeded  that  in  any  other  of  the  last  five  years.  The 
natural  inquiry  at  once  is,  how  far  this  increase  of  idleness  was 
due  to  the  financial  panic  of  October  and  the  succeeding  business 
depression?  Light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by  the  causes  of 
idleness  as  reported  in  1907  and  1906  as  follows: 

Percentage, 
Number  Idlb  on  Account  op —  1907.  1906.  1907. 

Lack  of  work 20,716  6,799  91.6 

Strike  or  lockout 592  654  2.6 

Sickness,   accident,   old  age 1.053  841  4  6 

other  reasons 266  644  1.2 

Total 22,627  7,988  100.0 
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The  comparison  makes  it  evident  at  once  that  the  increase  of 
idleness  at  the  end  of  1907  was  practically  all  due  to  lack  of 
work  and  not  to  an  exceptional  number  of  labor  disputes,  in- 
crease of  sickness  or  other  causes.  Over  90  per  cent  of  those  idle 
at  the  end  of  December  were  returned  as  unable  to  get  work. 

The  following  table  indicates  that  the  depression  of  business 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  affected  different  industries  in  very  un- 
equal degrees. 

Members  Number  Percent 

reporting.  Idle.  Idle. 

•  ld07.  1906.  "  1907.  1906.  1907.  1906. 

1.  Bunding,  stone  working,  etc.  28,341  22,634  10,507  4,489  45.0  19.6 

2.  Transportation    6,924  6,571  1,620  612  27.8  9.3 

8.  Clothing    8,648  5,722  4,642  873  63.7  15.8 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc...  6.228  5,682  1,799  279  28.9  4.9 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc.   ...  6,950  6,728  776  906  11.2  13.5 

6.  Woodworking,  etc 2,913  2,943  853  399  29.3  18.6 

7.  Food  and  liquors 8,479  8,382  398  214  11.4  6.3 

8.  Theaters  and  music 925  845  0  0  0.0  0.0 

9.  Tobacco    1,793  1,924  1,487  51  82.9  2.7 

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade.  1,756  1.776  325  61  18.5  8.4 

11.  Public   employment    1,718  1.980  16  88  0.9  1.9 

12.  Stationary  engine  men...  1,779  1,331  68  29  8.8  2.2 

13.  Miscellaneous    676  695  136  37  20.1  5.3 

Total 66,120      62,213      22,627        7.988         84.2         12.8 


While  the  proportion  of  idleness  varies  widely,  every  industry 
shows  an  increase  and,  save  for  the  theatrical  trades  and  sta- 
tionery engine  men,  a  very  heavy  increase,  except  the  printing 
trades  and  public  employment.  In  the  case  of  the  printing  trades, 
there  was  an  altogether  exceptional  amount  of  idleness  last  year  on 
account  of  the  eighi-hour  strikes.  Further  it  would  appear  that 
the  idleness  shown  for  the  printing  trades  this  year  is  too  low 
rather  than  too  high.  All  but  125  of  the  members  reporting  were 
in  one  leading  union  of  compositors,  which  returned  about  6  per- 
cent of  its  members  as  idle  for  lack  of  work,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  much  larger  proportion  of  idleness  in  other  trades 
of  the  ^oup.  Thus  special  reports  secured  from  two  unions  not 
in  the  permanent  list  of  selected  unions  making  r^ular  monthly 
reports  to  the  Bureau  show  for  a  pressmens'  union  with  nearly 
1,500  members  almost  14  per  cent  idle  for  lack  of  work  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  as  compared  with  none  in  1906,  and  for  a  lithograph- 
ers' union  with  nearly  1,000  members,  30  per  cent  idle  for  slack 
trade  in  1907  as  compared  with  none  in  1906.  In  the  case  of 
public  employment  similarly  the  degree  of  idleness  is   under- 
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stated,  a  single  large  union  of  letter-carriers,  with  whom  sickness 
is  practically  the  sole  cause  of  idleness,  alone  being  represented 
in  the  regular  reporting  list  while  a  special  report  from  a  imion 
of  1,750  dock  buildere  shows  over  60  per  cent  idle  for  lack  of 
work  in  1907  as  compared  with  35  per  cent  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  percentage  of  idleness  shown  for  the  tobacco  trades 
by  two  cigarmakers'  unions  (nearly  all  returned  as  due  to  lack 
of  work)  exceeds  so  astonishingly  that  for  any  other  industry 
as  to  appear  open  to  question.  But  a  special  report  secured 
from  a  union  of  cigarette  makers  with  600  members  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  above  figures,  the  secretary  stating  that  while  last 
year  all  the  members  were  idle  for  a  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Years  on  account  of  inventory,  this  year  all  the  mem- 
bers were  laid  off  the  second  week  in  December  and  only  a  few 
had'started  to  work  in  the  third  week  in  January. 
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WAGESAND  EMPLOYMENT  IN^THIRD^QUARTER,  1907. 

QuABTEKLrY  EARNINGS. 

The  semi-annual  canvass  of  trade  and  labor  organizations  of 
the  state  as  to  wages  and  employment  last  September  showed  that 
the  average  earnings  for  July,  August  and  September  of  1907 
of  the  378,000  male  union  members  who  were  reported  at  work 
were  $226.42  (see  Table  I  in  Appendix).  This  is  $1.06  more 
than  the  average  reported  for  349,000  members  in  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1906.  Further  comparison  of  this  year  with 
last,  as  in  Table  1  below,  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
average  earnings  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  industries  or  groups 
of  trades  represented  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  except  four, 
these  four  exceptions  being  (1)  building,  stone  working,  etc.; 
(6)  wood  working  and  furniture;  (12)  stationary  engine  men, 
and  (13)  miscellaneous  trades. 

TABLE  1. —  Atdhagb  Qdabteblt  Babninqs  of  Organized  Working  Mbn,  in  July, 
August  and  September,  1900-1907  —  Bi  Industries. 

Industry.  1900.    1901.    1902.    1903.    1904.    1905.    1906.    1907. 

1.  Baildlng,    stone    working, 

etc $186  $215  $235  $211  $213  $246  $251  $244 

2.  Transportation    176  177  170  178  189  210  219  222 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 119  135  147  147  131  155  158  169 

4.  Metals,     machinery     and 

shipbuilding 193       200       200       193       203       214       223       224 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 225       227       217       220       222       226       227       241 

6.  Woodworking    and    furni- 

ture   180  187  180  185  172  197  209  201 

7.  Pood  and  liquors 168  186  189  184  182  187  196  198 

8.  Theaters  and  music 320  337  344  304  291  300  294  464 

9.  Tobacco 133  138  146  145  136  145  149  158 

10.  Restaurants     and      retail 

trade.  144  160  153  155  168  180  181  191 

11.  Public  employment 202  212  206  207  215  218  232  233 

12.  Stationary  engine  men...  229  226  215  214  225  239  271  260 

13.  Miscellaneous 132  138  133  134  152  177  175  168 

All  Industries $182     $194     $197     $190     $196     $219     $225     $226 

Among  the  nijie  groups  of  trades  in  whieh  increases  of  aver- 
age earnings  appear  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease varies  considerably.  Thus,  to  note  only  the  principal 
industries,  in  the  transportation  and  metal  industries  the  gains 
were  $3  and  $1  respectively,  while  in  the  clothing  and  printing 
trades  the  increases  amounted  to  $11  and  $14.  But  whatever 
the  increases  were,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  for  last  year  in  every 
one  of  the  nine  industries  constituted  the  record  for  any  year 
since  1899,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  earnings  in  these 
nine  industries   (transportation,  clothing,  metals,  printing,  food 
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and  liquors,  theaters  and  musiC;  tobacco,  restaurants  and  retail 
trade,  and  public  employment)  reached  a  new  high  reoord  for  the 
last  eight  years. 

No  industry  shows  an  increase  exceeding  that  of  $14  in  print- 
ing except  theaters  and  music  where  there  is  an  astonishing  jump 
from  $294  in  1906  to  $464  for  1907.  A  little  analysis  reveals  the 
fact  that  this  increase  for  the  group  was  caused  by  an  increase 
in  a  single  union  of  actors  in  New  York  City  which  reported  a 
heavy  advance  in  average  weekly  pay  due  to  keen  competition 
among  theatrical  managers,  together  with  an  addition  of  1,500 
new  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  the  more  highly  paid 
classes,  with  weekly  earnings  reported  as  high  as  $250  in  some 
cases.*  The  effect  of  the  increase  in  this  one  union  upon  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  all  unionists  in  the  state  is  sufficient  to  turn  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  decrease  into  an  increase.  Thus,  had  the 
membership  and  pay  in  this  union  remained  the  same  in  1907  as 
in  1906  the  average  earnings  of  male  unionists  in  the  third 
quarter  this  year  would  have  been  $223.08  (instead  of  $226.42 
as  above),  or  $2.28  less  than  the  average  in  1906.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  actors  (certainly  such  as  are  as  highly  paid  as  those 
in  the  union  above  referred  to)  really  belong  to  a  profession 
rather  than  a  trade  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  returns  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1907,  as  compared  with  1906,  show  a  slight 
decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  average  earnings  of  the 
organized  wage  earners  of  the  state  taken  as  a  whole. 

In  vi6w  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  except  for  the  disturbing 
effect  of  an  altogether  non-typical  "  trade  "  the  average  earnings 
of  the  state's  trade  unionists  declined  while  at  the  same  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  nine  out  of  thirteen  industries  the  average 
earnings  actually  did  increase,  it  becomes  important  to  notice 
the  decreases  in  four  industries  which  practically  counterbalanced 
the  combined  increases  of  the  others.  When  it  is  pointed  out 
that  34  per  cent  of  the  male  unionists  in  the  state  reporting  em- 
ployment are  in  the  building  trades,  in  which  average  quarterly 
earnings  were  $7  less  this  year,  as  compared  with  only  3  per  cent 

•  In  view  of  thfi  effect  on  the  averape  for  all  trades  noted  In  the  next 
sentence,  this  case  serves  as  a  strlkInK  Illustration  of  the  continual  necessity  of 
care  In  the  Interpretation  of  wage  statistics  where  the  composition  of  the  reporting 
bodies  is  liable  to  change  which,  as  repeatedly  pointed  out  In  these  Bulletins, 
l8  tneTltably  true  for  the  membership  of  trade  unions. 
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in  woodworking  with  a  decrease  of  $8,  4  per  cent  in  stationary 
engine  tending  with  a  decline  of  $11,  and  3  per  cent  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous trades  with  a  decrease  of  $7,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
decline  in  the  building  trades  is  the  controlling  factor,  and  is 
altogether  conspicuous  among  the  year's  changes. 

Rate  of  Pay  and  Amount  of  Employment. 
Two  factors  determine  quarterly  earnings,  the  rate  of  pay  and 
amount  of  employment.  The  following  Tables  2  and  3  afford 
an  opportuniay  for  consideration  of  the  trend  in  each  of  these 
two  factors  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907  as  shown  by  average 
daily  earnings  and  average  days  of  employment  of  the  trade 
unionists  whose  quarterly  earnings  have  already  been  considered, 
while  in  Table  4  the  changes  in  each  factor  in  1907  as  compared 
with  1906  are  revealed  in  comparison  with  the  changes  in  quart- 
erly earnings. 

TABLE  2. — AvuBAOB  Wages  Received  for  a  Day's  Wobk  bt  Male  Mbmbbbs  of 
Labob  Obqanizations  in  the  Third  Quabtbb,  1903-7. 

OBODPS  OF  TRADES.                       1903.  1904.  1905.  1906.  1907. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc $3 .  29  |3 .  22  $S .  46  $3 .  72  $3 .  71 

2.  Transportation 2.16  2.36  2.53  2.61  2.68 

3.  Clothing  and   textiles 2.51  2.54  2.41  2.52  2.65 

4.  Metals,   machinery  and  shipbuilding..  2.70  2.89  2.93  3.07  3.09 

5.  Printing,  binding,   etc 3.15  3.24  3.22  3.30  8.38 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 2.66  2.79  2.77  2.93  2.97 

7.  Food    and    liquors 2.36  2.54  2.55  2.62  2.60 

8.  Theaters   and   music 4.47  4.78  4.80  4.54  7.48 

9.  Tobacco 2.00  1.99  2.05  2.08  2.11 

10.  Restaurants  and  retaU  trade 1.99  2.15  2.24  2.31  2.87 

11.  Public   employment    2.52  2.57  2.48  2.71  2  77 

12.  Stationary    engine    tending 2.68  2.85  2.89  8.24  8.06 

13.  Miscellaneous 1.93  2.06  2.38  2.46  2.31 

All    trades    .$2.69       $2.80       $2.97       $3.12       $3.13 

TABLE  3. —  Average  Nuuber  of  Days  Employed  (Men  Only)  in  the  Thibo 
Quarter  1900-1907. 

Number  atbraob  number  of  days  worked. 

employ  e6n ^  > 

Industries.  1907.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1903.    1905 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc..  130,238  65.8  67.4  71.0  66.2  64.0  69 

2    Transportation 65,413  84.6  84.0  83.0  80.0  82.2  75 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 37,554  66.1  62.5  64.1  61.5  58.7  63 

4.  Metals,    machinery,    etc 36,990  72.3  72.6  72.8  70.2  71.5  76 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 23,320  71.3  68.9  70.2  68.6  69.8  70 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture.  10,402  67.7  71.2  71.8  61.5  69.4  67 

7.  Food    and    liquors 13.941  76.0  74.8  78.2  71.6  78.8  77 

8.  Theaters  and  music 6,856  62.1  64.7  62.5  60.9  68.0  67 

9.  Tobacco 9,023  75.0  73.5  70.7  68.6  72.7  74 

10.  Roataurants  and  retail  trade.  8,036  80.6  78.2  80.2  78.8  78.1  77 

11.  Public  employment   10,308  84.1  85.4  87.9  88.8  82.2  81 

12.  Stationary   engine    men 13,769  85.1  83.7  82.7  78.9  79.9  t 

13.  Miscellaneous 12,872  72.7  71.3  74.4  74.0  69.3  74 

Total  — Men 378,.')21     72.4     72.1     73.7     69.8     70.7     "~7l 

Total  — Women 12,720     69.0     68.4     68.2     62.9     68.9         67 


t  Included  in  grouD  IV. 
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TABLE  4.— Changes  in  Quajsteblt  Earnings,  Dailt  Eabnings  and  Amount  of 
Employ MBNT^  Thibd  Quabtbb   1907,  Compabbd  with  1906. 

INCBBASB  OB  DBCBBASB  IN  1907 

Ayerage  Ayerage  Weight 

Quarterly  earnings      days  of  of  group 

earnings,  per  day.  employment,  in  total.* 

1.  Building,   stone  working,    etc $6.87—  |o.01—            1.6—  84 

2.  Transportation 3.23+  0.02+            0.5+  17 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles   11.00+  0.03+            3.6+  10 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 0.79+  0.02+            0.3—  10 

5.  Printing,    binding,    etc 13.70+  0.08+            2.4+  6 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 8.52—  0.04+            3.5—  3 

7.  Food  and  liquors 1.94+  0.02—            1.2+  4 

8.  Theaters  and  music   170.39+  2.94+            2.6—  2 

9.  Tobacco 8.82+  0.08+            1.6+  2 

10.  ResUurants,  retail  trade 10.41+  0.06+  2.4+  2 

11.  Public  employment 1.33+  0.06+  1.3—  S 

12.  Btotionary   engine   men    11.11—  0.18—  1.4+  4 

13.  Miscellaneous 7.11—  0.15—  1.4+  3 

Total $1.06+        $0.01+  0.3+  100 

The  average  daily  earnings  of  those  who  worked  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  (one  cent  higher)  in  1907  as  in  1906,  and  their 
average  amount  of  employment  was  likewise  nearly  the  same, 
though  again  with  some  increase  (three-tenths  of  a  day).  As  ac- 
counting for  the  slight  increase  in  quarterly  earnings  the  increase 
in  employment  would  appear  as  more  important  than  the  change 
in  daily  pay.  The  altogether  exceptional  character  of  the  increase 
in  daily  earnings  in  Group  8,  theaters  and  music,  has  already  been 
explained.  Among  the  other  industries  the  largest  increases  in 
average  daily  pay  appear  in  the  printing  and  tobacco  trades  (+8 
cents  in  each)  followed  by  the  restaurant  and  retail  trades  and 
public  employment  (+6  cents  in  each).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
respect  of  steadier  employment  for  those  at  work,  the  clothing 
trades  are  foremost  (increase  of  3.6  in  average  days  of  employ- 
ment) followed  by  the  printing  trades  and  restaurants  and  retail 
trade  (-+-2.4  days.)  It  thus  appears  that  both  better  pay  and  more 
work  contributed  to  the  increased  earnings  in  the  printing  trades ; 
that  in  the  clothing  trades  on  the  other  hand  more  work  was 
the  principal  factor;  that  in  restaurants  and  retail  trade  again 
both  factors  contributed  to  the  increase;  and  so  on  for  the  other 
industries  with  lesser  gains,  or  for  those  with  decreases.  Of 
the  latter  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Table  4  indicates  that 
the  decrease  in  average  quarterly  earnings  in  the  building  in- 
dustry which  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  importance  of  that 
industry,  was  due  primarily  to  a  decrease  in  amount  of  employ- 
ment, especially  if  it  be  noted  that  the  exact  decrease  in  average 
daily  pay  waa  only  eight-tenths  of  a  cent. 

*  Percentage  In  eacb  group  of  total  members  reporting.  C^nimn]o 
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Idleness. 
Thus  far  consideration  has  been  given  to  those  organized  work- 
ingmen  who  had  some  work.  But  there  were  10,492  members 
of  unions  (10,331  men  and  161  women)  w^ho  had  no  work  at 
all  during  the  quarter.  This  is  equal  to  2.5  per  cent  of  tho 
members  reporting  as  to  employment,  a  percentage  of  idleness 
exceeding  that  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  any  previous 
year  since  1901  except  1903,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 

TABLE  6. — NuMBEB  and  Pekcbntage  of  Members  of  Labob  Unions  Idle  — 

DURING  THIBD  AT  THE  END 

QUARTER.  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


TEAR.  Number.  Percentage.     N amber.  Percentage. 

1897 10,893  6.6  23,230  13.8 

1898 9,734  6.7  22,486  13.1 

1899 4.790  2.3  9,590  4.7 

1900 12,926  6.4  31,460  13.3 

1901 8,341  3.1  18,617  6.9 

1902 6,291  1.9  18,381  6.7 

1903 12,670  3.3  34,370  9.0 

1904 9,175  2.4  37,380  9.7 

1906 7,491  2.0  18,430  4.9 

1906 7,354  1.9  21,696  6.7 

1907 10,492  2.5  43,268  10.7 


Table  5  also  shows  the  proportion  of  members  reported  idle 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  revealing  a  higher  percentage  of  idle- 
ness at  the  end  of  September  than  any  previous  year  since  1898 
excepting  only  1900. 

Examining  as  to  the  causes  of  this  greatly  increased  idleness 
it  is  found  by  Table  6  below  that  "  lack  of  work  "  or  slack  trade 
was  the  chief  contributing  cause,  with  a  considerable,  though 
far  less  important,  increase  over  the  last  two  years  in  idleness 
due  to  labor  disputes  {cf.  quarterly  report  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  following  pages). 

! 

TABLE  6. —  Causes  of  Idleness   at  the    End    of    SeptembeBi    1904-1907. 

NUMBBB.  PBBCBNTAGE. 

/ * ,   , 

CAU8S. 

Lack  of  work 

Lack    of    stock 

weather    

Labor  disputes   

Disability   

Otber  reasons , 

Reason  not  stated . . , 

Total 


^      1904. 

21,718 

952 

968 

10,593 

1.873 

1,140 

136 

1905. 

11,625 

655 

739 

2.403 

2,577 

438 

93 

1906. 

11.669 

753 

666 

3,919 

3,127 

1,215 

247 

1907. 
29,401 

1J52 
569 

7,516 

3,444 
343 
233 

1904.    1905. 
68.0     62.5 

2.5  8.6 

2.6  4.0 
28.4     13.0 

6.0  14.0 

3.1  2.4 
0.4       0.5 

100.0  100.0 
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1906.    1907. 

64.0  68.0 

8.5  4.0 

3.1  1.3 

18.1  17.4 
14.5       8.0 

6.6  0.8 

1.2  0.5 

37.380 

18,430 

21,596 

43,258 

100.0  100.0 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  increased  idleness 
among  the  different  industries,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  Table 
7  in  connection  with  which  Table  8  may  also  be  considered  with 
respect  to  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

TABLE   7. —  Idleness   of   Members   of   Labob   Obganizations  :     Bt   Industbibs. 

AT  END  OF  SBPTEMBBB.  DUBINO  THIBD  QUABTRB. 

Num-  Percentage.  Num-  Percentage. 

ber.    t * \   ber.    , '« -— » 

Gboups  of  Tbadbs.        1907.  1907. 1906. 1906.  1904.  1907.  1907. 1906.  1905. 1904. 

1.  Building,  stone  work- 

ing,  etc 17,748  13.8  5.3  2.5  9.8  4,637  3.1  0.6  0.6  1.5 

2.  Transportation  ....    4,670  6.6  3.0  3.2  9.2  1,048  1.5  1.2  1.4  2.0 

3.  Oothlng  and  textiles    8,651  19.0  11.3  15.3  15.3  147  0.3  1.8  4.0  3.7 

4.  Metals,        machinery, 

etc 3,053  8.0  .3.3  4.4  11.5  521  1.4  1.5  1.6  3.0 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc.  2,125  8.1  12.6  6.7  7.5  1,216  4.7  6.9  3.7  3.3 

6.  Wood  working,  etc..  1,185  9.8  4.9  7.0  17.3  621  6.4  3.0  2.8  8.8 

7.  Food    and   liquors...  959  6.7  5.4  9.3  9.8  350  2.5  2.3  5.5  2.7 

8.  Theaters  and  music.  1,453  11.2  12.0  7.7  7.2  1,204  0.9  11.4  7.5  6.3 

9.  Tobacco 385  3.8  7.3  5.1  4.0  239  2.0  3.6  4.1  1.6 

10.  Restaurants    and    re- 

tall  trade    346      4.1      8.6      5.2      6.4         79      0.9      0.4      1.7      0.6 

11.  Public    employment..     1,065    10.0      2.6      1.8      9.2       110      1.0      1.4      1.7      2.2 

12.  Stationary         engine- 

men   .   : 297      2.1       1.3      1.6      1.9       123      0.9      0.6      0.9      0.2 

13.  Miscellaneous 721      5.4      3.0      3.1      5.2       288      2.2      2.4      2.0      4.0 

Total 42,658    10.5      5.7      4.9      9.7 10,492      2.5      1.9      2.0      2.4 


TABLE   8. —  NuMBEB   OF  Union  Membebs   Idle  at  End  of  "Seftembeb  on 

Account  of  — 

lack  of  wobk.  labob  disputes.  aix  othbb. 

INDDSTBY.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1906.    1906.  1907.  1905.  1906.     1907. 

Building,  stone  work- 
ing, etc 1,664  4,443  15,193  880       198  133    1,297  2,348    2,422 

ITansportation    ...  1.231  912  2,514  158       225  1,555       609  678       601 

Clothing  and  tex- 
tiles    8,934  2.863  3,440  410       454  4,145       846  888    1,066 

Metals,     machinery, 

etc 686  173  2,205  282       483  307       521  542       641 

Printing,       binding, 

etc.    *. 1,094  505  1,350  233    2,420  251       417  449       524 

Wood   working  and 

furniture 427  181  1,051  246       110     75  329       134 

Food  and  liquors..  624  611  723       165     7       478  111     -229 

Theaters  and  music  798  1,221  1,258      10  182         28  88         13 

Tobacco 214  232  139  1           9      395  620       246 

Restaurants  and  re- 
tail   trade 490  226  253     2  20         40  55         73 

public  employment.  «2  102  800  100  138       265 

Stationary       engine 

men    158  129  202      64         33  38         41 

Miscellaneous 143  71  273  1           8  262       163  224       186 

Total 11.525  11,669  29,401  1,876    3.919  6,916    4,502  6.008    6.341 


Considering  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  such  idleness  increased  in  each  of  six 
of  the  industries  but  that  such  increase  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  except  in  the  buildings  and  woodwork- 
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ing  trades.  Bearing  in  mind  the  relative  importance  of  these  two 
industries  (c/.  Table  4  above)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
from  0.6  per  cent  in  the  building  trades  in  both  1905  and  19Q6 
to  3.1  in  1907  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  increase  of  con- 
tinuous idleness  during  the  third  quarter.  Of  decreases  in  such 
idleness  those  in  the  clothing  ( —  1.5  per  cent)  and  printing 
( —  2.2  per  cent)  trades  are  the  most  notable. 

Considering  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  the  heaviest 
increase  was  in  the  building  trades,  caused  entirely  by  "  lack  of 
work  "  or  slack  trade.  Statistics  of  building  operations  for  July, 
August  and  September  in  leading  cities  {cf.  Table  IV  in  Ap- 
pendix) would  indicate  that  the  slackness  in  the  building  in- 
dustry was  chiefly  in  New  York  City  (over  70  per  cent  of  the 
union  membership  in  the  building  trades  is  in  the  metropolis) 
where,  although  the  cost  of  alterations  remained  the  same  and 
their  number  actually  increased,  the  estimated  cost  of  new  build- 
ings authorized  was  nearly  one-third  less  this  year  than  last  and 
the  number  of  new  buildings  commenced  was  over  one-fourth 
less,  whereas  the  figures  for  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  especially 
the  latter,  show  increased  activity  and  Syracuse  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  in  number  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  though 
the  total  cost  of  such  was  less  than  last  year. 

But  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  increased  notably  in 
other  industries.  In  the  clothing  trades  the  percentage  of  idle- 
ness increased  but  little  less  than  that  for  the  building  trades 
and  the  proportion  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  September  was 
higher  in  the  clothing  industry  than  in  any  other.  Table  8  shows 
that  this  increase  was  almost  all  due  to  labor  disputes  which 
Table  II  of  the  Appendix  shows  to  have  been  principally  in  the 
garment  making  trades  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  for  the 
most  part  traceable  to  the  extensive  strike  of  coat  tailors  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  transportation  trades  there  was  a  marked  in- 
crease of  unemployment  as  compared  with  1906  or  1906  due  in 
part  to  lack  of  work  and  in  part  to  labor  disputes,  the  strike 
of  telegraphers  accounting  for  practically  all  of  the  latter.  In 
the  metal  trades,  where  also  idleness  shows  a  marked  increase 
over  the  last  two  years,  lack  of  work  was  the  prime  cause.     It 
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is  noticeable  that  in  the  printing  trades,  which  as  already  indi- 
cated, showed  the  largest  improvement  in  quarterly  earnings  of 
those  who  had  work,  although  idleness  decreased  in  1907  as  com- 
pared with  1906,  when  there  was  an  exceptional  amount  due  to 
the  eight-hour  strikes,  nevertheless  the  percentages  both  for  the 
end  of  September  and  the  entire  quarter  are  higher  than  in  1904 
or  1905.  Table  8  makes  it  clear  that  labor  disputes  caused  com- 
paratively little  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  outside  of  the 
transportation  and  clothing  trades  as  above  noted. 

16 
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TRADE  AND  LABOR  UNIONS. 

The  June  Bulletin  noted  a  growth  in  labor  arganization  be- 
tween October  1,  1906,  and  March  31,  1907,  exceeding  in  amount 
that  for  any  similar  period  since  1903.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  a  more  marked  degree  for  the  next  six  months,  April  1  to 
September  30,  1907.  The  increase  in  number  of  labor  organi- 
zations in  the  last  six  months  (39)  exactly  equalled  that  in  the 
former,  but  the  growth  in  membership  during  the  spring  and 
summer  (22,373)  much  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  fall  and 
winter  (16,225).  As  a  result  of  this  growth  the  number  of 
unions  in  the  state  on  September  30  th  was  but  two  short  of 
2,500,  a  figure  exceeded  in  but  two  previous  years,  while  the 
number  of  union  members,  437,092,  surpasses  any  previous 
record  by  more  than  37,000. 

TABLE  1. — NuMBEB  AND  Membbbship  op  Labor  Unions,  1897-1907,  with  Semi- 
annual Increase. 


ORQANIZATIONS. 

MEMBERS. 

TEAR. 

March. 

Sept 

Increase. 

March. 

Sept. 

Increase. 

1897 

927 

1,009 

82 

142.670 

168.454 

25,884 

1898 

1,048 

1,087 

39 

179,955 

171,067 

•8.888 

1899 

1.156 

1,320 

164 

173.516 

209,020 

35.504 

1900 

1,452 

1,635 

183 

232,533 

245,381 

12.848 

1901 

1,742 

1,871 

129 

244,851 

276.141 

31,290 

1902 

, 1,930 

2,229 

299 

279.950 

329,101 

49,151 

1903 

2,362 

2,583 

221 

357,102 

395,598 

38,496 

1904 

2,555 

2,504 

•51 

399,699 

391,676 

•8,023 

1905 

2.420 

2,402 

•18 

374.531 

383.236 

8.705 

1906 

2.411 

2,420 

9 

394,270 

398.494 

4.224 

1907 

2.459 

2,498 

39 

414,719 

437.092 

22,373 

The  total  number  of  new  unions  formed  during  July,  August 
and  September  was  136  but  in  the  same  period  97  old  unions 
disbanded  or  amalgamated  with  others,  leaving  the  net  gain  of  39. 

As  made  plain  by  Table  2  below  this  gain  was  contributed 
chiefly  by  the  building  (+  19),  transportation  (+  10),  clothing 
(+11),  and  metal  trades  (+7).  Of  the  other  groups  of  trades, 
however,  four  made  some  gains  leaving  but  five  (printing,  wood- 
working, food  and  liquors,  public  employment  and  miscellaneous) 
in  which  the  number  of  unions  declined  none  of  these  losses 
exceeding  a  half  dozen  and  the  two  leading  ones  being  in  the 
miscellaneous  group  ( —  6)  and  in  food  and  liquors  ( —  5). 
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NuMBBB   OF   Labor   Unions   Disbanded,   Amalgamated   ob   Obqanized  Apbil   1- 

OCTOBEB  1,  1907. 

New 

GBOUPS  OF  TRADES.              ReoF-        Dls-      Amalga-     Total      organ-  Net 

ganlzed.    banded,    mated,      lapsed,  izatlons.  change. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.           3             14               1             15             34  +18 

2.  Transportation 6               1               7             17  +10 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 8               4               2               6             17  +11 

4.  Metals,    machinery,    etc 2             18               2             15             22  +7 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 1               3     3               2  —1 

6.  Woodworking  and  f arnlture           1               5     5               3  —2 

7.  Food    and    liquors 2  6  17  2—5 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1               1              5  +4 

9.  Tobacco 1  +1 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade     8               1               9             11  +2 

11.  Public  employment    1               5               4               9               6  —3 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 3     3               5  +2 

13.  Miscellaneous 1             16               1             17             11  -6 


Total 19  83  14  97  136  +89 

The  following  Table  3  shows  the  changes  in  union  member- 
ship, as  well  as  in  number  of  unions,  in  the  different  industries 
or  groups  of  trades  and  in  New  York  City,  where  are  over  65 
per  cent  of  the  unionists  of  the  state,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
state.  Gains  in  number  of  organizations  were  made  chiefly  out- 
side of  the  metropolis  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  respect  of  mem- 
bership, about  three-fourths  of  the  increase  being  in  New  York 
City. 

TABLE    8. CHANGES    IN    NUMBBB     OF    LABOR    OBGANIZATIONS    AND    MSMBEBSHIP    OF 

»AM1I    IN     MEW     XOIRK    ClTT    AND    THE    RB1£AINDBB    OF    THE    STATE,    APBIL    1    TO 
OCTOBEB   1,    1906. 

OBGANIZATIONS.  MEMBBBS. 


New  York 

GBOUPS    OF   TBADES.  City. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 

2.  Transportation    +1 

3.  Ciotning  and  textiles +7 

4.  Metals,  macblnery,  etc 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

«.  Wood     working     and     fur- 
niture    +1 

7.  Food   and   liquors 

8.  Tbeaters    and    music 

9.  Tobacco  +1 

10.  Kestaurants  and  retail  trade     

11.  Jtmouc    employment —  5 

12.  stationary   engine   men +1 

16.  Miscellaneous +1 


other 

New  York 

other 

New  York 

places. 

city. 

places. 

State. 

+  19 

— 1,066 

+  4,004 

+  2,938 

+  9 

"2,415 

+  3,102 

+  5,517 
+  8,469 

+  4 

--7,717 

+  752 

+  7 

"1,073 

—  2,413 

- 1,340 

—  1 

+  561 

-279 

+  272 

—  3 

+  74 

-108 

-34 

—  5 

+  620 
+  3,594 

-49 

+  571 
+  3,955 

+  4 

+  361 

+  195 

-55 

+  140 

+  i 

-474 

+  435 

—  39 

+  2 

+  1,100 

-1 

+  1,099 

+  1 

+  116 

+  565 

+  681 

-7 

+  826 

—  682 

+  144 

Total    +7         +32      + 16.741        +  5,632      +  22,373 

There  were  gains  in  union  membership  during  the  six  months 
in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  industries  or  groups  of  trades  ex- 
cept three.  The  largest  increase  appears  in  the  clothing  trades, 
amounting  to  nearly  8,500,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  in  New 
York  City  where  the  great  bulk  of  organized  workpeople  in  this 
industry  are  found.  This  large  increase  in  the  metropolis, 
though  distributed  among  a  considerable  number  of  trades,  is  in 
large  part  accounted  for  by  two  conspicuous  gains  o£  3,500  by 
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the  fur  workers  and  1,800  by  the  coat  makers.  An  increase  of 
5,500  in  the  transportation  trades  was  partly  in  New  York  City, 
where  a  new  boatmen's  union  with  1,800  members  would  account 
for  three-quarters  of  the  increase,  and  partly  in  other  localities 
being  pretty  well  distributed  as  to  places  and  trades.  An  increase 
of  3,200  members  by  the  actors'  imions  in  New  York  City  made 
up  the  bulk  of  an  increase  of  3,900' in  the  group  of  theaters  and 
music.  A  gain  of  2,900  in  the  building  trades  is  found  to  have 
been  entirely  outside  of  the  metropolis  where  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  total  for  those  trades  declined  by  over  1,000  while  the  total 
for  the  rest  of  the  state  increased  4,000.  This  decrease  in  the 
metropolis,  which  amounted  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  a  number  of  fluctuations,  none  conspicuously  large,  but 
was  shared  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  skilled  building  and  paving  trades,  the  stone  working  trades 
and  unskilled  building  occupations,  especially  the  former,  View- 
ing gains  in  membership.  Similarly  the  increase  in  membership 
for  the  remainder  of  the  state  was  pretty  well  distributed,  the 
most  notable  trade  increases  being  one  of  1,600  among  the 
carpenters  and  one  of  1,200  among  the  painters  in  various  locali- 
ties. The  increase  of  1,100  members  in  organizations  of  public 
employees  all  in  New  York  City,  was  chiefly  the  effect  of  an  in- 
crease of  800  among  the  organized  drivers  and  hostlers  of  the 
street  cleaning  department. 

In  but  one  group  of  trades  was  there  a  decline  in  union  mem- 
bership of  any  account  In  the  metal  trades  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  over  1,000  in  New  York  City  but  for  the  remainder 
of  the  state  the  total  decreased  by  2,400.  Both  these  changes 
are  found  to  have  beexi  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades.  New  York 
City's  gain  was  the  product  of  increases  in  several  trades  but 
the  up-state  decline  was  wholly  due  to  a  slump  of  2,500  in  the 
unions  of  electrical  apparatus  makers  in  Schenectady.  As  the 
membership  in  this  occupation  comprised  in  March  47  per  cent 
of  all  the  unionists  in  the  city,  the  slump  caused  a  heavy  decline 
for  Schenectady  as  a  whole  in  marked  contrast  to  the  half  dozen 
other  leading  trade  union  centers  of  the  state,  as  shown  in 
Table  4.  The  distribution  of  unions  and  membership  in  each  of 
these  cities  by  industries  may  be  seen  in  Table  III  of  the 
Appendix.  ^-^  i 
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TABLB  4. —  NcMBBB  and  Mbmbebship  of  Labor  Unions  in  Lkadino  Citibs. 

OBOANIZATIONS.  MBMBERSHIP. 


Increase. 

' ^-^ 

CITY.  March.  Sept.  Change.  March.  Sept.  Number,  cent. 

New   York    706  713  +7  269,729  286,470  16.741  6.2 

Buffalo 180  181  +1  31,817  82,715  898  2.8 

Rochester 87  84  —3  14,895  16,396  501  3.4 

Syracuse 84  86  +2  8,337  8,884  547  6.6 

Albany 84  83  —1  7,936  8,619  683  8.6 

Schenectady 54  52  ~2  9,777  7,483  •2,294  •23.6 

Troy 48  49  +1  4,793  4,824  81  0.6 

Total 1,243    1,248"       +6    347,284    364,391      17.107       4.9 

All  Other  places 1,216    1,250      +34      67,435      72,701        6,266       7.8 

Grand  total   2,459    2,498      +39    414,719    437,092      22.373       6.4 

At  the  end  of  September,  1907,  there  were  28  trades  in  which 
the  union  membership  equaled  4,000  or  more.  Table  5  exhibits 
the  membership  in  these  trades  on  that  date,  arranged  according 
to  size  of  membership,  together  with  comparative  figures  for 
1906,  1905  and  1894.  During  the  six  months,  April  to  Septem- 
ber, two  trades  (out  of  26  having  4,000  or  more  members  on 
March  31st)  lost  members  enough  to  fall  below  the  4,000  mark, 
namely,  the  electrical  apparatus  makers  and  cabmen  and  coach 
drivers,  while  four  —  actors,  coat  makers,  bartenders  and  fur 
workers  —  by  increases  in  membership  reached  and  passed  that 

mark. 

t 

TABLE  6. —  Ndmbeb  Am)  Mbmbbbship  of  Unions  in  thb  Pbincipal  Trades^ 

UNIONS.  MBMBBBS. 

/ * ,  , ^ , 

Tbadbs.                    1894.  1905. 1906.  1907.  1894.  1906.      1906.  1907. 

Carpenters  and  joiners 86  182  184  194  9,021  22,909  29,710  82,841 

Hod  carriers 27  39  50  52  6,742  14,838  18,218  18,708 

Excavators 1  2  2       16,000  16,010  16,350 

Jfainters  and   decorators 25  93  98  102  4,458  13,958  13,525  14,384 

Bricklayers  and  masons 47  80  82  83  7,738  12,131  13,446  13,050 

stationary   engineers 10  69  61  59  939  7,882      8,200  10,194 

Clgarmakers 47  53  62  63  8,198  10,388  10,174  10.069 

Compositors 27  50  45  48  7,068  10,063      9,870  9,776 

Team    drivers 1  88  fSO  141  47  7,694  t5,728  t9,236 

Mactiinlsts 17  61  57  58  1.180  7,759      7,709  8.S86 

Musicians 17  88  87  40  4,584  8,086      7,873  8,738 

Trauimen 39  46  46  46  1,621  7,190  7,495  8,220 

Iron  molders 80  47  47  47  8,168  7,036      7,648  7,411 

Brewery  workmen! 24  65  52  60  8,153  6,683      7,063  7,362 

Plumbers  and  gastitters |11  48  48  64  |3,895  6,666      6,920  6,314 

Plasterers 4  13  14  15  2,703  4,904      6,286  6.798 

Actors  and  cliorus  singers 2  4  7  6  393  3,147      3,486  6,363 

Firemen,    looomoUve 81  40  42  44  2,439  4,587      4,759  5,034 

Coat    makers 6  10  11  13  1,756  4,017  3,363  4.945 

Telegrapners 16  15  17        3,818      4,349  4,912 

Jacket  makers 8  4  4  6  2,676  1,695      2,500  4,799 

Engineers,    locomotive 34  41  41  43  8,241  4,204  4,364  4,725 

Electrical  workersi 2  36  88  41  666  6,180      4,928  4,601 

Letter   carriers 2  81  86  88  1,183  4,066      4,184  4.387 

Stationary  firemen 1  16  14  15  36  4.165      4.450  4,380 

Koofers      and      sheet      metal 

workers 8  39  41  44  1,854  3.649  4,080  4.222 

Bartenders 6  44  40  42  363  6,886      8,768  4,197 

Pur  workers 2  2  8       340         404  4,126 

•  Decrease. 

Tlnclades  commission  wagon  drivers,  delivery  wagon  drivers,  express  and  mall 
wagon  drivers,  ice  Handlers  and  truck  drivers.  ^^  , 

|AI1  branches.  Including  grains  workers  and  maltsters.  .  ,(  -,00(J  P 

tinclodes  steftm  Utters  and  helpers.  linciades  cable  spliceri^ahd  linemeUL 
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On  March  31,  1907,  there  were  12,515  organized  working 
women  in  the  state.  At  the  end  of  September  the  number  liad 
increased  to  14,231.  This  increase  of  1,716  was  caused  princi- 
pally by  the  presence  of  nearly  800  women  among  the  newly  or- 
ganized fur  workers  in  New  York  City,  together  with  250  more 
in  a  new  metropolitan  union  of  straw  hat  makers. 

The  relative  increase  in  number  of  organized  working  women, 
nearly  14  per  cent,  considerably  exceeded  that  for  union  men,  a 
little  over  5  per  cent,  but  organized  women  still  constitute  but 
a  small  fraction,  3.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  trade  union- 
ists in  the  state. 
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Statistics  of  Disputes  in  July,  August  and  September. 

The  third  quarter  of  190^,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  saw  the  beginning  of  73 
strikes  or  lockouts.  As  a  result  of  these  disputes  21,695  workers 
who  were  directly  interested  were  rendered  idle  and  15,640 
others,  although  not  themselves  directly  concerned,  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  In  addition  to  the  new  disputes  14  others  begun 
in  the  second  quarter  caused  the  loss  of  69,208  days  during  July, 
August  and  September  making  the  total  amount  of  time  lost 
during  the  third  quarter  415,116  days.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  45,000  days  lost  over  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  when  the 
aggregate  loss  of  time  was  370,000  days. 

The  high  record  for  number  of  disputes  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1906  was  equaled  this  year,  and  the  number  involved  was 
nearly  twice  as  great.  The  following  figures  show  the  number 
of  strikes  and  employees  directly  involved  in  the  third  quarter 
of  each  year  since  1903 : 

1903. 

New   disputes   recorded 34 

Employees  directly  concerned 7,151 

Of  the  total  number  of  disputes  recorded,  seventeen  caused  the 
loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  days  each  as  compared  with 
eighteen  in  the  third  quarter  of  1906.  Ten  of  the  seventeen 
disputes  were  entirely  in  New  York  City,  and  account  for  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  time  lost.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  public  the  most  serious  dispute  was  that  of  the 
commercial  telegraphers,  involving  1,260  employees  in  seventeen 
localities  about  one  thousand  of  whom  were  in  New  York  City. 
The  following  table  gives  some  statistics  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal strikes  of  the  quarter: 


1904. 

1005. 

1006. 

1007. 

22 

50 

73 

73 

13,643 

11,657 

13,795 

21,696 
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XMPIX>TEE8  AITBCTBD. 

' ->  Aggregate 

LocALiTT.                     Trade.                        Date.             Directly.  Indirectly,  days  lost . 

New  York  City...  Furriers Aug.  23-Oct.  5. . .  6,000     *84,934 

New  York  City. .  .Tailofs July  15-Aug.  15.  6,000  14.000  70.000 

tNew  York  State 

aties Telegraphers .Aug.  12-Nov.  6..  1.260     ♦54, 180 

Mechanic^iUe Pulp  workers July  22-Sept.  30 .  350  300  34. 650 

New  York  City...  Barbers Aug.  12-24 2,000     24,000 

Firthcllfle Carpet  weavers Aug.  22- 228  447  *16,351 

New  York  City. . . Shirtmakers July  22-Sept.  14 .  1 ,000     6,600 

Buffalo Building  laborers July  9-Aug.    5. . .  600     6,000 

New  York  Qty. . .  Whitegoods  makers. . .  Aug.  9-Sept.  9.  . .  181  3  6.784 

New  York  City. . .  Enameled  ware  makers.  July  8-20 650     6. 200 

New  York  City. . . Meat  wagon  drivers. . .  Aug.  22-Sept.  0 . .  235     3, 760 

New  York  City. . .  Hat  band  makers Aug.  3-Sept.  23 . .  80     3.520 

•  New  York  City. .  .Engineers  and  rock-. . 

men Sept.  3- 129     *3.096 

New  York  City. .  .agarmakers Aug.  15-Oct.  12. .  75     *3 .000 

Albany Stove  mounters Sept.  9-30 19  142  2.633 

Rifton Carpet  weavers Aug.  5-Sept.  14 . .  59     2.065 

Buffalo Car   inspectors   and. . 

repairers Aug.  1-20 200     2.000 

Arrangement  of  the  statistics  of  disputes  in  the  third  quarter 
by  causes  shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  disputes  were 
for  advances  in  wages,  while  trade  unionism  accounts  for  one- 
fifth.  Measured  by  number  of  workers  directly  concerned  the 
five  largest  disputes  of  the  quarter  (the  furriers',  tailors',  tel^- 
raphers',  barbers'  and  shirtmakers'  in  the  preceding  table)  serve 
to  make  trade  unionism  and  reduction  of  hours  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  disputes. 

NuMBBB  OF  Disputes. 
, * , 

Won  by—  Pending  Bmployeei 

Com-        or  not  directly 


CAusi'  OB  OBJECT.         Workers.  Employers,  promised,  reported.  Total,  concerned. 

increase  of  wages 5                 12  9                8  29  1.867 

Reduction  of  wages 2                   8       5  256 

Reduction  of  hours 1                   3                 2       6  a8,601 

Trade  unionism 2                 10                 2       14  1^9.254 

Employment  of  particular 

classes  or  persons 1                   7       8  487 

Working    arrangements 8                 8       6  1,082 

I'ayment  of  wages 1     1  60 

Sympatnetlc 1       1  86 

Miscellaneous 2                   1       3  112 


14  39  17  8         78 


Employees    directly    con- 
cerned        01 .784  d6,724      sl2,758  429     21.695 


Of  the  73  new  disputes  recorded,  39,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half,  were  won  by  employers,   whereas  the  workmen  were 

♦To  September  30.  fThese  cities  are  New  York  Oitv,  Albany,  Buffalo.  Binehamton . 
Elmlra.  Jamestown,  Lockport.  Newburgh,  Niagara  Falls.  North  Tonawanda.  Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester.  Saratoga.  Schenectady,  Seneca  Falls,  Syracuse  and  UticA. 

oincludes  6,000  In  the  tailors'  and  2,000  in  the  barbers*  disputes  In  New  York  City. 

dlncludes  6,000  in  the  furriers'  and  1,000  in  the  shirtmakers'  disputes  in  New 
York  City  and  1,260  in  the  telegraphers'  dispute. 

clncludes  1,000  in  the  shirtmakers'  dispute  in  New  York  City. 

(^Includes  2,000  in  the  New  lork  City  barbers'  dispute  and  1.260  in  the  teleg- 
raphers' dispute. 

^Includes  6.000  in  the  tailors'  and  6,000  iu  the  furriers'  disputes  In  New  York 
City. 
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wholly  succeesful  in  obtaining  their  demands  in  14  disputes 
and  partially  suooessful  in  17  others.  Of  the  14  disputes  con- 
cerning trade  unionism,  the  employers  were  successful  in  10. 
The  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  successful  in  ob- 
taining, increases  of  wages,  receiving  their  full  demand  in  5  cases 
and  a  part  in  9  others.  Of  the  employees  directly  concerned 
31  per  cent  were  totally  defeated,  8  per  cent  were  wholly  success- 
ful and  59  per  cent  secured  some  form  of  compromise. 

Intervention  by  Bureau'of^Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

In  the  summary  appended  to  this  article  are  set  forth  the  more 
general  facts  concerning  23  cases  of  intervention  in  labor  disputes 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  July, 
August  and  September  of  1907.  All  of  these  interventions 
occurred  in  strikes  or  lockouts  and  after  stoppage  of  work  had 
occurred  except  one,  in  which  case  the  Bureau  intervened  before 
any  stoppage  of  work  and  a  threatened  strike  was  not  declared 
although  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau's  representative  did  not  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  Bureau  intervened  in  the  first 
instance  upon  its  own  initiative  in  17  of  the  23  cases.  In  the  other 
6  cases  the  workpeople  had  requested  intervention,  no  request 
for  intervention  coming  in  the  first  instance  from  employers. 

In  all  the  cases  the  intervention  was  in  the  nature  of  personal 
efforts  to  bring  about  conciliation  made  by  individual  members 
of  the  Bureau's  staff,  there  being  no  case  of  arbitration  either 
by  individuals  or  the  State  Board.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  column  of  the  summary  setting  forth  the  "  nature  and  result 
of  Bureau's  action"  contains  only  a  crude  characterization  or 
measure  of  the  Bureau's  action  or  results  accomplished.  It  serves, 
however,  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  Bureau's  representatives 
were  able  to  bring  about  conferences  of  the  parties,  naturally 
an  object  of  prime  importance  in  such  intervention,  in  six  cases, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total.  In  some  cases  more  than  one  con- 
ference was  brought  about.  In  the  seventeen  cases  in  which  the 
parties  could  not  be  brought  together  the  work  of  the  Bureau's 
representatives  varied  all  the  way  from  simple  formal  offer  of 
services  to  numerous  interviews  with  the  parties  in  an  endeavor 
to  arrange  a  meeting  or  secure  concessions. 
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The  terms  "settled"  or  "not  settled"  refer  only  to  direct 
effects  plainly  traceable  to  the  Bureau's  efforts.  In  2  cases  out 
of  the  23  the  Bureau's  representatives  reported  that  a  settlement 
resulted  immediately  from  their  efforts,  once  after  a  conference 
of  parties  and  once  by  the  securing  of  concessions  from  one  side 
which  w'ere  acceptable  to  the  other.  In  a  third  case  the  conference 
arranged  did  not  bring  an  immediate  settlement,  but  the  terms 
therein  discussed  became  ultimately  the  basis  of  settlement  so  that 
this  case  is  credited  as  settled  in  part  at  least. 

In  a  fourth  case,  already  alluded  to  (Little  Falls  leather  work- 
ers), the  conference  arranged  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  any  stoppage 
of  work  ended  without  any  agreement,  the  employers  refusing 
any  concession,  but  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  union  Toted 
not  to  strike  for  the  enforcement  of  its  demands. 
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Joint  Ttade  Agreements. 

BuFFAIjO    TyPOTHETAE    and    POOKBINDEBS'    UnIOW. 

This  agreement  by  and  between  the  Typothetae  of  Buffalo  and  the  Local 
Bookbinders'  Union  No.  17,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders, 
dated  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  26,  1907. 

WITNESSETH : 

That,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  each  to  the  other 
paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
further  covenants  and  agreements,  herein  set  forth,  the  parties  hereto  do 
hereby  agree  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1908,  until  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  1910,  both  inclusive,  the  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  said  Union  employed  by  the  members  of  the  Typothetae  of  Buffalo 
shall  be  as  follows: 

General  forwarders,  grade  A,  $17.00  per  week;  general  forwarders,  grade  B, 
$15.50  per  week;  cutters,  $15.00  per  week;  lithograph  cutters,  $16.00  per 
week;  rulers,  $17.00  per  week;  finishers,  gilders,  stampers,  $18.00  per  week; 
operator  on  Crawly  rounder  and  backer,  $17.50  per  week. 

Time  and  a  half  for  hours  before  or  after  the  mutually  agreed  upon  hours 
for  beginning  and  stopping  work.  Men  put  on  at  night  after  working  through 
the  day  shall  be  paid  time  and  one-half  up  to  midnight,  and  double  time  there- 
after to  the  regular  time  for  starting. 

For  work  done  on  Sundays,  and  the  following  legal  holidays,  double  time 
shall  be  paid:  New  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 

Fifty-four  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  up  to  and  including  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1908.  From  January  1,  1909,  to  December  31,  1910, 
both  inclusive,  forty-eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work. 

A  part  and  parcel  of  this  agreement  is  that  there  shall  be,  during  its  life, 
no  strike  or  lockout,  either  sympathetic  or  otherwise. 

In  case  of  dispute  the  question  shall  be  referred,  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
within  a  week  at  the  utmost,  to  a  joint  conference  committee,  composed  of 
three  each  from  the  Typothetae  of  Bufi'alo  and  the  Bookbinders'  Local  Union 
No.  17  for  settlement,  and  in  case  of  their  inability  to  reach  any  agreement, 
the  matter  shall  be  arbitrated;  one  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  by  the  president 
of  the  Typothetae  of  Bufi'alo;  the  second  by  the  president  of  Buffalo  Book- 
binders' Union  No.  17,  I.  B.  of  B.,  and  these  two  arbitrators  so  chosen  shall 
together  choose  the  third,  and  the  findings  of  this  board  shall  be  final  and 
observed  by  both  parties.  Such  ruling  by  the  conference  committee  or  arbi- 
trators must  be  consummated  within  three  months  of  date  of  notice  by  either 
party. 

For  the  Typothetae  of  Buffalo, 

E.  A.  Kendrick,  President, 
Langdon  B.   Clabk,  Secretary. 
For  Bookbinders'  Local  Union  No.  17, 

Bebt  Fox,  President. 
Edw.  C  Stretle,  Secretary, 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Tables  VI,  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Appendix  contain  the  usual 
quarterly  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
issuance  of  children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities 
and  licenses  for  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1907.  In  the  September  Buli-btin  was  begun  a  series 
of  articles  by  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  containing  suggestions 
on  the  guarding  of  machinery  for  the  benefit  of  deputy  factory 
inspectors  and  manufacturers.  This  series  is  to  be  continued,  but 
for  the  present  number  has  been  temporarily  interrupted  owing 
to  the  resignation  on  October  Ist  of  the  former  Commissioner 
of  Labor  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  the  appointment  as  his 
successor  of  the  former  Chief  Factory  Inspector  John  Williams. 
Commissioner  Williams'  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  January  13th. 
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RECENT^IHMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  shows  the  total  number 
of  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  during  that  year  to  have 
been  1,285,349,  or  17  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year 
when  all  previous  records  were  surpassed.  The  quarterly  statis- 
tics of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  July,  August 
and  September  in  this  Bulletin  (see  Appendix,  Table  V) 
show  very  little,  if  any,  ebb  in  the  flood  of  immigration  for  the 
first  three  months  following  the  year  covered  by  the  Commis- 
sionei^'s  report,  the  number  admitted  at  New  York  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1907  being  very  nearly  14  per  cent  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1906. 

Of  the  million  and  a  quarter  of  aliens  who,  in  the  year  ended 
June  30th  last,  came  to  take  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  this 
country,  1,004,756  were  admitted  at  the  port  of  New  York  and 
386,244,  or  30  per  cent,  gave  New  York  State  as  their  destination. 
The  occupations  of  these  New  York  State  immigi*ants  were  as 
follows : 

OCCUPATION.  NUMBEB  OF 

ProfeBsUmal:  Immiqbants. 

Actors 612 

Architects 266 

Clergy 327 

Editors 81 

Electricians 834 

Engineers  (professional ) 1,482 

Lawyers 217 

Literary   and   scientific   persons / 366 

Musicians 666 

Officials   (government)    168 

Physicians 268 

Sculptors  and  artists 491 

Teachers 791 

other  professional 662 

Total 6,608 

Skilled:  -=—«==«=— 

Bakers 2,227 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 2,146 

Blacksmiths 2,146 

Bookbinders 418 

Brewers 177 

Butchers 2,032 

Cabinetmakers 492 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 8,642 

Clerks  and  accountants   6,880 

Dressmakers 6,273 

Engineers  (locomatlve,  marine  and  stationary) 413 

Engravers 64 

Furriers  and  fur  workers 688 

Gardeners 639 

Hat  and  cap  makers 476 

Iron  and  steel  workers 668 
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OCCUPATION.  NuMBEB  o» 

Skilled —  (Continued)  :  Immigbants. 

Jewelers 4 196 

Locksmiths 1,804 

Machinists 808 

Mariners 3,4«8 

Masons 4,216 

Mechanics  (not  specified) 868 

Metal  workers  (other  than  iron,  steel  and  tin)    493 

Millers 420 

Milliners  638 

Miners 1,252 

Painters  and  glaziers 2,780 

Photographers 245 

Plasterers  666 

Plumbers 291 

Printers 676 

Saddlers  and  hamessmakers 422 

Seamstresses ,  2,959 

ShipwrlghU 78 

Shoemakers 5,863 

Stokers 767 

Stonecutters 714 

Tailors 18,991 

Tanners   and    curriers 280 

Textile  workers  (not  specified) 72 

Tinners  950 

Tobacco  workers 576 

Upholsterers 262 

Watch  and  clock  makers 525 

Weavers   and   spinners 874 

Wheelwrights 238 

Woodworkers   (not  specified) 268 

Other  skilled 837 

Total 86,448 

Miscellaneous; 

Agents 415 

Bankers 183 

Draymen,   hackmen  and  teamsters 387 

Farm  laborers 66,110 

Farmers 2,669 

Fishermen 207 

Hotel  keepers 144 

Laborers  * 82,458 

Manufacturers 266 

Merchants  and  dealers 8,314 

Servants 40,993 

Other  miscellaneous  8,288 

Total 205,254 

No  occupation   (including  women  and  children) 88,944 

Grand   total 386,244 


Of  the  alien  immigrants  admitted  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  nearly 
66  per  cent  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Kussia.  These 
countries  have  for  several  years  been  the  principal  sources  of 
immigration,  but  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  now  appear  to  have 
changed  places  as  first  and  second  in  importance.  From  1901- 
1904  and  in  1906  Italy  contributed  the  largest  number  to  the 
stream  of  immigrants.  In  1905,  however,  the  number  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary exceeded  that  from  Italy  and  in  1907  Austria-Hun- 
gary by  a  heavy  increase  again  t(X)k  the  first  place.  Russia  has 
stood  third  since   1898,  but  with  steadily  increasing  numbers. 
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The  following  figurea  show  the  numbers  of  inunigrantB  coming 
from  these  principal  sources,  with  increases  in  1907: 

TOTAL  ADMITTED. 

f  * 1    Increafles. 

1907.  1906  1907. 

Total  immigration    1,285,349     1,100,735        184,614 

Austria-Hungary    338,452        265.138  73,314 

Italy 285,731        273,120  12,611 

Russia 258,943        215,665         43.278 

The  proportion  of  males  among  immigrants  is  highest  (79  per 
cent)  among  those  from  Italy,  and  lowest  (66  per  cent)  among 
those  from  Russia,  while  among  those  from  Austria-Hungary  it 
is  70  per  cent.  Illiteracy  is  not  shown  in  the  Commissioner's 
report  for  immigrants  by  countries  but  only  for  races  as  in 
the  quarterly  statistics  regularly  published  in  these  Bulletins. 
But  a  careful  comparison  according  to  the  races  principally 
represented  in  the  immigrants  from  each  country  would  indicate 
that  the  Austro-Hungarians  are  less  illiterate  than  the  Italians. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  immigrants 
with  skilled  occupations  among  the  Italians. 

Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  debarred  in  1907  (13,064 
as  compared  with  12,432  in  1906)  1,434  were  refused  admission 
as  being  contract  laborers.  Concerning  the  perennial  problem 
connected  with  this  subject  the  Commissioner  speaks  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  administration  of  the  law 
were  described  in  the  annual  report  for  1905  (pp.  11-16),  and 
were  again  alluded  to  in  the  report  for  last  year  (p.  66).  It  was 
no  easier  of  enforcement  in  1907  than  in  the  preceding  years. 
In  this  connection  the  Bureau  is  hopeful  of  better  results  under 
the  new  act,  which  is  drawn  in  terms  much  more  certain  than 
the  old,  especially  the  clause  of  section  2  thereof  descriptive  of 
what  constitutes  a  *  contract  laborer,'  viz,  a  person  who  has 
been  '  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  this  coimtry  by  offers  or 
promises  of  employment  or  in  consequence  of  agreements,  oral, 
written,  or  printed,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this 
coimtry  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled.'  This  definition  should, 
in  the  Bureau's  judgment,  set  at  rest  all  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  act  of  1903  was  sufficient  in  its  terms  to  do  more  than  exdude 
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aliens  actually  '  under  contract '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term —  a  view  quite  extensively  entertained.  If  that  view  had 
been  followed  by  the  immigration  officers  during  all  of  the  four 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  act  of  1903,  comparatively  few  of 
this  class  of  persons  would  have  been  excluded;  for  it  is  next  to" 
impossible,  even  in  cases  where  a  specific  agreement  actually 
exists,  to  obtain  evidence  of  its  existence.  In  fact,  so  thoroughly 
familiar  are  both  aliens  and  those  interested  in  violating  this 
statute  with  the  construction  that  has  been  placed  upon  it  by  the 
administrative  officers  that,  beyond  any  question,  many  evasions 
have  Occurred.  Great  activity  in  this  respect  has  been  apparent 
during  tie  past  few  months.  Party  after  party  of  aliens  has 
arrived  at  the  large  seaports,  the  members  of  which  were  not  only 
traveling  together,  but  were  enlisted  from  the  same  localities  in 
Europe,  were  destined  to  practically  the  same  addresses  in  this 
country  (usually  in  one  of  the  large  centers  of  labor  employ- 
ment), often  carrying  slips  of  paper  or  cards  giving  addresses 
of  supposed  relatives  or  friends  written  quite  apparently  by  the 
same  hand,  yet  when  questioned  these  men  were  found  to  be 
quite  ready  with  evasive  or  misleading  replies  to  all  questions 
calculated  to  develop  that  it  was  their  intention  to  accept  prear- 
ranged employment,  and  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any  direct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  agreement  or  contract,  or  even 
of  an  assurance  of  work  awaiting  them;  circumstantial  evidence 
of  varying  degree  is  all  ihat  could  be  procured.     *     *     * 

"Altogether,  the  attempts  to  violate  the  law  have  been  numer- 
ous and  varied.  Many  of  them  have  been  frustrated,  but,  doubt- 
less, in  other  instances  where  the  plans  of  the  importers  were 
more  unusual  and  less  easily  detected,  the  law  has  been  violated 
with  impunity. 

"  The  provisions  in  the  new  act  (sec.  24),  allowing  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000  annually  for  the  special  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  alien  contract-labor  laws,  will,  it  is  thought,  be  of  incalculable 
benefit,  and  the  Bureau  will  be  much  disappointed  if,  with  the 
added  facilities  of  investigation  thus  aflForded,  definite  and  valu- 
able results  are  not  attained.  It  will  now  be  p<^^sible  to  devote 
more  time  and  better  talent  to  the  investigation  and  remedying 
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of  this  important  matter.  So  long  as  healthy,  honest,  industrious 
laborers,  either  unskilled  or  skilled,  seek  this  country  impelled 
by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  better  their  condition,  by 
availing  themselves  of  a  natural  demand  for  their  services,  no 
one  is  entitled  to  complain,  but  the  moment  that  the  migration  of 
any  class  of  laborers  is  induced,  encouraged,  or  assisted  by  the 
prospective  employer,  there  is  an  encroachment  upon  that  prin- 
ciple essential  to  the  protection  of  our  own  institutions  and 
standards  of  living  and  constituting  the  very  marrow  of  the  alien 
contractrlabor  legislation,  which  requires  that  preference  shall 
be  given  by  the  employer  to  our  own  labor  market  in  the  selection 
of  his  employees  and  that  a  foreign  source  of  supply  shall  be 
resorted  to  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  even  then  solely 
by  the  statutory  means.  This  means  is  the  proviso  to  section  2  of 
the  immigration  act  reading: 

And  provided  further,  That  skiUed  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like 
kind  unemployed  cannot  be  found  in  this  country. 

"Circumstances  occasionally  arise  under  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  accord  the  privilege  of  this  proviso  to  employers  of 
skilled  labor.  Such  a  case  was  one,  known  as  the  '  Litho- 
grapher's case,'*  which  has  been  somewhat  widely  noted  and  con- 
cerning which  an  erroneous  impression  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  some.*  *  *  *  In  considering  this  case,  the  Bureau  fol- 
lowed its  universal  and  well-defined  policy  of  requiring  the  most 
convincing  proofs  whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  establish  that  cer- 
tain aliens  come  within  the  exception  to  the  contract-labor  laws, 
for  it  believes,  and  has  always  maintained,  that  these  special 
exceptions  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  and  that  no  one  is  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  contemplated  thereby  in  the  absence  of  a 
w'hoUy   satisfactory  showing. 

"  The  most  distressing  branch  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law 
violations  is  that  which  involves  the  use  of  what  has  come  to  be 
commonly  called  the  '  padrone  system '  ;  for  by  this  means  not 
only  is  foreign  labor  introduced  under  contract  or  agreement, 
but  often  the  laborers  are  mere  boys  and  are  practically  enslaved 
by  the  padrones  who  effect  their  importation.    This  system  is  ap- 


•A  full  account  of  this  case  and  the  decisions  rendered  on  It  may  be  found  in 
an  account  of  the  llthopraphera*  strike  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  for  1000,  p.  142,  footnote. 
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plied  principally  to  youths  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  races,  the 
boys  being  placed  at  hard  labor  with  long  hours,  under  conditions 
wholly  unsuited  to  their  age,  and  subjected  to  a  wage  arrange- 
ment which  amounts  practically  to  a  method  of  blackmailing  — 
in  other  words,  they  are  in  effect  owned  by  the  men  who  advance 
the  money  and  procure  their  immigration  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  there  was  incorporated  in 
the  new  immigration  bill  (sec.  2)  a  provision  intended  to  reach 
these  cases,  and  the  Bureau  trusts  that  in  the  future  it  wall  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  more  of  this  class  than  in 
the  past.  At  the  date  of  this  report  several  important  prosecu- 
tions against  alleged  padrones  are  about  to  be  instituted,  based 
upon  investigations  conducted  during  the  early  summer,  result- 
ing in  discoveries  that  tend  to  show  wholesale  violations  of  the 
law  by  certain  firms  of  importers  located  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  West." 

Concerning  the  general  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  (of  which  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  is  a  part)  the  following  is  taken  from  extracts 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
which  are  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration: 

"  In  this  connection  I  cannot  better  illustrate  my  views  in  re- 
gard to  some  important  phases  of  the  contract-labor  law  than  to  set 
forth  my  decision  of  June  14,  1907,  in  a  typical  case  aflFecting 
contract  labor. 

'  Referring  to  Commissioner  Watchom's  letter  of  June  12,  con- 
taining the  evidence  submitted,  the  findings  of  the  board,  and 
his  recommendation  approving  such  findings,  namely,  that  the 
appeal  be  dismissed,  the  subject  has  had  my  careful  consideration. 
The  contract-labor  law,  the  act  of  February  26,  1885,  entitled 
"An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  immigration  of  for- 
eigners and  aliens  under  contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,"  as  amended 
by  various  acts  as  set  forth  in  the  Department's  publication, 
"  Immigration  Laws  and  Regulations  of  February,  1906,"  had 
for  its  object,  as  clearly  set  forth  in  the  acts  referred  to,  the  ex- 
clusion of  aliens  that  come  under  contracts,  expressly  or  implied. 
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These  contracts  in  the  very  nature  of  things  are  usually,  if  not 
invariably,  made  so  that  the  evidence  is  carefully  concealed,  and 
it  requires  very  thorough  investigation  to  unearth  the  existence  of 
such  contracts.  In  the  execution  of  this  law  the  Department  has 
invariably  considered  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
has  based  its  judgment  as  to  the  existence  of  such  contract  upon 
the  evidence  and  circumstances  thus  adduced.  The  decision  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  March  20  was  not  intended  to,  and  has 
not  the  effect  of,  curtailing  or  infringing  upon  the  discretion, 
vested  by  law  in  the  Department  'in  arriving  at  a  determination 
and  a  decision  whether  such  a  contract  as  defined  in  the  law  exists 
in  a  particular  case,  and  does  not  preclude  the  head  of  this  De- 
partment from  determinig  for  himself  from  the  evidence  adduced 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  contract.  The  testimony  given 
by  Milo  Poznanovic  and  others  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
such  a  contract  as  contemplated  bj^  the  law  was  made,  and  that  if 
the  machinery  of  the  imigration  law  permitted  such  an  exhaustive 
investigation  as  is  had  in  a  court  of  law  even  an  enforceable  con- 
tract would,  in  my  judgment,  be  disclosed.  I  am  desirous  of 
exercising  my  full  powers,  and  the  discretion  vested  in  me  by 
law,  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  of  the  contract-labor  law  and  to 
discourage  to  the  utmost  within  my  powers  the  continuance  of 
these  contracts,  and  to  protect  the  labor  of  this  country  in  its  full 
rights  under  the  fair  and  reasonable  construction  of  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  laws  above  referred  to.  I  therefore  approve 
the  findings  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  upon  the  hearing  and 
rehearing  of  this  case,  and  dismiss  the  appeal.' " 
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The  Bureau  has  already  published  in  the  Bulletin  the  main 
facts  regarding  ihe  manufactures  of  Xew  York  as  returned  at 
the  United  States  census  of  1905*  but  some  of  the  comparisons 
made  in  the  census  office's  final  report,  Part  I  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  United  States  by  industries,  are  of  particular  interest  to 
citizens  of  this  state,  notably  the  Table  showing  the  rank  of  the 
states  and  territories  in  32  leading  manufacturing  industries 
•  in  1900  and  in  1905.  New  York's  rank  is  shown  below: 

Rank  of  Nbw  York  in  32  Leading  Industbies. 
(Value  of  Products.) 

INDUSTRY.  RANK   IN 

1900.  1905. 

1.  Agricultural    Implements    3  2 

2.  Boots  and  shoes 2  2 

8.  Carriages  and  wagons 3  8 

4.  Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk 1  1 

6.  Clay  products*   4  S 

6.  Clothing,  men's 1  1 

7.  Clothing,  women's   , 1  1 

8.  Confectionery 1  1 

9.  Cotton  goods 10  11 

10.  Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 5  6 

11.  Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies 1  1 

12.  Fertilisers 7  11 

13.  Flour   and   grist  mill  products 2  2 

14.  Food  preparations   1  1 

15.  Furniture 1  1 

16.  Glass 6  7 

17.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 1  1 

18.  Iron  and  steel* 8  4 

19.  Jewelry 3  2 

20.  Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 3  4 

21.  Liquors,  distilled   8  6 

22.  Liquors,  malt   1  1 

23.  Lumber  and  timber  products 13  14 

24.  Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  1  1 

25.  Oil,  cottonseed,  and  cake 

26.  Paper  and  wood  pulp 1  1 

27.  Petroleum,   refining   8  3 

28.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  wholesale 8  10 

29.  Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 1  1 

80.  Tuipentlne  and  rosin 

31.  Woolen  goods   6  7 

82.  Worsted  goods *. 5  5 


At  both  censusps  the  state  ranked  first  in  cheese,  butter  and 
condensed  milk;  clothing,  men's;  clothing,  women's;  confection- 
ery; electrical  machinery,, apparatus,  and  supplies;  food  prepara- 
tions; furniture;  hosiery  and  knit  goods;  liquors,  malt;  lumber, 
planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors,  and  blinds;  paper 

*BuLLBTiN  No.  30,  September,  1900,  pages  430-3 ;  No.  31,  December,  1906,  pages 
498—604    680—7. 

> Includes  "brick  and  tile"  and  "pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay  products." 
'Includes  "iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces,"  and  "iron  and  steel,  steel  works 
and  rolUng  mUls." 
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and  wood  pulp ;  and  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  It  was  second 
in  rank  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  flour  and  grist  mill  products ; 
third  in  carriages  and  wagons  and  in  petroleum  refining;  and 
fifth  in  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  and  in  worsted  goods. 
From  1900  to  1905  it  advanced  from  third  rank  to  second  in  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  in  jewelry ;  from  eighth  to  fourth  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  to  fifth  in  liquors,  distilled ;  but  dropped  from  third 
to  fourth  place  in  leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished ;  and  from 
fourth  to  fifth  in  clay  products  (page  ccx). 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Suit  for  Wages  Uuder  Trade  Agreement. 

Plaintiff,  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  sues  to  recover  wages  for 
overtime  work  while  in  defendant's  employ  during  the  years  1900 
and  1901.  Two  contracts  were  made  between  defendant  and  the 
local  union  of  which  plaintiff  was  a  member,  the  first  being  in 
force  from  April  16,  1900,  to  May  1,  1901,  and  the  second  from 
May  1, 1901,  to  May  1, 1902.  The  plaintiff  claimed  it  was  agreed 
that  ten  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  his  kind  of 
services  for  both  the  first  and  second  years,  but  upon  the  produc- 
tion on  the  trial  of  the  contract  for  the  second  year  it  appeared  that 
twelve  hours  constituted  a  day's  work  for  the  class  of  workmen 
to  which  the  plaintiff  belonged.  The  plaintiff  admitted  upon 
the  trial  that  if  twelve  hours  were  required  to  make  a  day's  work 
he  had-  failed  in  many  instances  during  the  second  year's  services 
to  work  a  full  day's  work  for  which  he  had  received  a  full  day's 
pay,  and  the  trial  court  thereupon  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  anything  for  the  second  year,  the  plaintiff  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  been  paid  for  all  services  except  the  overtime. 
The  defendant,  however,  insisted  that  the  time  for  which  the 
plaintiff  had  been  overpaid  should  have  been  allowed  against  the 
time  for  extra  work  during  the  first  year's  services.  The  trial 
court  refused  to  adopt  that  view,  or  to  submit  any  question  arising 
out  of  the  second  year's  services,  holding  that  it  was  not  compe- 
tent under  the  defendant's  answer,  which  is  a  general  denial  (ex- 
cept defendant's  incorporation),  and  allegations  of  settlement  and 
payment. 

Prom  this  ruling  of  the  trial  court  the  defendant  appealed  and 
the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  sustained  the  appeal,  reversing 
the  decision  and  ordering  a  new  trial.  It  was  held  "that  the 
trial  court  erred  in  excluding  the  testimony  showing  what  time 
during  the  second  year  the  plaintiff  failed  to  work  a  full  day's 
work  of  twelve  hours  for  which  he  had  received  a  full  day's  pay, 
and  in  refusing  to  permit  the  jury  to  consider  such  evidence  in  re- 
duction or  extinguishment  of  the  plaintiff's  apparent  elaim  for 
overtime  work  done  during  the  first  year."     It  was  also  held  to 
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be  competent  to  show  by  verbal  evidence  that  defendant  recog- 
nized plaintiff  was  working  for  it  under  the  terms  of  the  union 
contract. —  Keysaw  v.  Dotterweich  Brewing  Co.,  121  App.  Dh\ 
58. 

^<  Validity  of  Rules  as  to  Sick  Benefits  of  Voluntary  Association. 

A  decision  of  interest  to  trade  unions  or  benevolent  societies 
maintaining  sickness  or  funeral  benefits  was  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  at  the  Appellate  Term  in  June,  1907.  A  member 
of  a  voluntary  benevolent  association  sued  to  recover  benefits 
which  were  withheld  by  virtue  of  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  association.  This  amendment  plaintiff  held  to  be  unreason- 
able and  therefore  void  and  sought  to  have  the  courts  set  it  aside. 
The  findings  of  the  court,  as  summarized  by  the  official  reporter, 
follow: 

"The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  a  purely  voluntary  associa- 
tion which  provides  for  the  payment  of  sick  and  funeral  benefits 
to  its  members,  constitute  the  contract  between  them ;  and,  if  not 
•illegal,  immoral  or  contrary  to  public  policy,  they  must  be  upheld, 
whether  reasonable  or  not. 

"  An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of  such  an  association,  adopted 
at  a  stated  meeting  at  which  many  of  the  members  were  present 
and  by  many  more  votes  than  were  required  to  make  it  valid,  will 
be  presumed  to  have  been  regularly  proposed  by  a  member  in  good 
standing  as  required  by  the  by-laws. 

"  Where  such  an  association  has  the  power  to  amend  its  by- 
laws the  right  of  a  member  to  sick  benefits  is  subject  to  change 
or  modification  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  they  shall  be 
paid. —  Maxwell  v.  Theatrical  Mechanical  Asm.,  54  Misc,  619. 

Employers'  Liability. 
Liability  Act  of  1902. 
I.  An  ironworker  employed  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co., 
while  at  work  was  injured  by  falling  through  a  defective  flooring. 
This  defect  was  caused  by  a  couple  of  boards  being  removed  from 
the  flooring  which  act  was  performed  by  a  workman  under  the 
direction  of  defendant's  foreman  and  by  particular  direction  of  the 
foreman  the  boards  were  not  replaced.     Suit  was  brought  and 
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damages  amounting  to  $5,500  recovered.  On  appeal  the  Fourth 
Appellate  Department  affirmed  the  award,  holding  that  a  foreman 
in  a  steel  mill,  having  authority  over  from  ten  to  fifty  men  and 
authorized  by  the  master  to  superintend,  carry  on  and  direct  their 
work,  is  exercising  superintendence  within  the  meaning  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act.  When  such  foreman,  overseeing  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  floor,  orders  a  workman  to  remove  planking 
from  an  opening  therein  and  not  to  replace  the  plank,  through 
which  opening  the  plaintiff  fell,  it  is  an  act  of  superintendence 
within  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  for  which  the  master  is 
responsible.  The  master  is  not  absolved  from  liability  because  the 
foreman  disobeyed  instructions  in  leaving  the  hole  uncovered,  if 
it  were  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  to  direct  the  removal 
of  the  planks.  An  employee  engaged  in  the  construction  of  said 
floor  who  during  the  night  when  the  place  is  dimly  lighted  leaves 
his  work  to  cross  the  floor  in  search  of  a  tool  and  falls  into  the 
opening  temporarily  uncovered,  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  neg- 
ligence if  he  did  not  know  that  the  opening  was  uncovered  and 
there  was  nothing  to  put  him  upon  his  guard. —  Heffron  v.  Ldck- 
a  wanna  Steel  Co.,  121  A  pp.  Div.  35. 

II.  In  interpreting  the  common  law  rule  requiring  an  em- 
ployer to  furnish  a  safe  place  to  work,  the  New  York  Courts  have 
raised  a  <listinction  between  places  already  prepared  and  those  in 
process  of  construction.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Citrone  v. 
O'llourke  Engineering  Co.  [But.letin  1907  p.  188],  a  la- 
borer constructing  a  trench  cannot  recover  for  injury  as  the 
danger  was  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trench  was  con- 
structed. But  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  there  may  be 
negligence  in  such  cases  due  to  the  negligence  of  foremen  or 
superintendents  to  exercise  due  care  in  conducting  the  work. 
The  present  case  involved  the  latter  question,  and  the  First 
Appellate  Department  unanimously  reversed  a  verdict  for 
$10,000  damages  where  an  employee,  who,  while  engaged  in 
shoring  up  the  roof  of  a  tunnel  and  removing  columns  which 
were  to  be  moved  forward  as  the  work  progressed  and  re- 
placed by  timbers,  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  roof,  but  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  foreman  had  examined  the  tunnel  before 
the  removal  of  the  columns  and  believed  it  to  be  safe  and  had  con- 
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ioilted  plaintifPs  intestate  on  that  question  who  believed  it  to  be 
safe.  So  long  as  the  foreman  under  such  circumstances  honestly 
believed  it  to  be  safe  negligence  could  not  be  charged. —  Bertolami 
V.  United  Engineering  and  Contracting  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  192. 

UL  Appeal  from  a  verdict  for  $5^000  damages  resulted  in  a 
decision  in  the  First  Appellate  Department  thus  summarized  bj 
the  reporter; 

"  The  plaintiff  engaged  in  holding  a  hand  drill  while  it  was 
being  struck  by  a  fellow-servant  was  injured  in  the  eye  by  a 
splinter  flying  from  the  upper  end  of  the  drill  which  was  burred  or 
*  mushroomed '  by  use.  The  plaintiff  was  used  to  the  employ- 
ment^ and  had  selected  the  drill,  which  was  made  of  proper  ma- 
terials and  purchased  from  reputable  manufacturers.  The  plain- 
tiff's fellow-servant  had  been  directed  by  the  defendant's  foreman 
to  work  faster,  and  in  doing  so  struck  a  glancing  blow  on  the  drill 
causing  the  splinter  to  fly  off. 

"  A  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  based  on  a  finding  that  he  did  not 
assume  the  risk  of  using  the  drill  was  against  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence; 

"  Although  in  an  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
the  assumption  of  risk  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  still  their 
verdict  may  be  set  aside  if  against  the  weight  of  evidence; 

"  The  fact  that  the  head  of  the  drill  was  burred  did  not  make 
it  a  defective  tool,  it  being  shown  that  the  head  of  such  drill 
must  necessarily  be  made  soft,  or  it  would  splinter  when  struck; 

"  It  was  not  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  to  direct  the 
plaintiff  and  his  fellow-workmen  to  hurry  their  work." —  Kellogg 
V.  New  York  Edison  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  410. 

IV.  This  case  involved  the  question  of  what  constitutes  "  su- 
perintendence "  where  a  person  is  employed  to  work  with  his 
hands  as  well  as  to  exercise  superintendence,  it  being  necessary  in 
such  cases,  according  to  the  courts,  to  draw  the  line  somewhere 
between  what  are  acts  of  superintendence  and  what  are  acts  of 
manual  labor,  the  master  being  liable  only  for  the  n^ligence  of 
the  superintendent   for   such    acts   as   are   of   superintendence. 

A  coal  wagon  driver  recovered  damages  for  injuries  received 
while  in  defendant's  employ.  The  second  Appellate  Department, 
however,  reversed  judgment     It  was  held,  first,  that  although 
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plaintiff  served  notice  of  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  action  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  120  days  required  by  the  statute,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  statute  since  the  service  of 
the  notice  did  not  precede  the  service  of  a  summons  and  complaint 
in  the  action.  Secondly,  the  injuries  were  received  by  the  tail 
board  of  the  coal  wagon  being  slammed  down  on  plaintiff's 
hand.  Although  this  action  was  done  by  one  performing  at 
times  the  duties  of  superintendent,  this  particular  action  was  held 
by  the  Appellate  Department  to  be  the  action  of  a  fellow  servant 
and,  therefore,  defendant  was  not  liable. —  Hope  v.  Scranton  A 
Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  595. 

V.  The  plaintiff  while  working  for  the  defendant  in  a  subway 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  while  engaged  in  company  with 
fellow-servants  in  raising  the  roof  of  the  subway  with  hydraulic 
jacks  was  injured  by  a  fall  of  material.  The  following  letter  was 
sent  to  the  employer  by  plaintiff's  attorneys : 

"  Gentlemen. —  Take  notice  that  on  the  22nd  day  of  July, 
1903,  Joseph  Ortolano,  while  in  your  employ,  sustained  severe 
injuries  to  his  person,  including  a  severe  cut  on  the  left  hand, 
while  working  at  or  near  the  comer  of  42nd  street  and  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  City,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  which  he  claims 
resulted  from  your  negligence  in  not  providing  a  proper  and  suit- 
able place  for  him  to  work.^' 

This  was  held  to  be  insufiicient  notice  that  an  action  was  to  be 
based  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  inasmuch  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  that  statute  and  that  the  cause  of  the  injury  is  insuiR- 
ciently  alleged. 

A  judgment  of  $900  granted  by  the  City  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  reversed  by  the  First  Appellate  Department,  it  being 
held  that  the  evidence  failed  to  bring  the  case  within  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Act  or  to  make  out  a  case  of  negligence  at  common 
law. —  Ortolano  v.  Degnon  Contracting  Co,,  120  App.  Div.  50. 

VI.  Plaintiff,  a  machinist,  appealed  from  a  non-suit  in  a  dam- 
age case  growing  out  of  injuries  received  by  him  in  defendant's 
shop  and  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Onondaga  Trial  Term  in 
August,  1907,  reversed  the  non-suit  and  granted  a  new  trial. 
The  reporter's  headnote  follows : 
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"  Where  plaintiff  and  six  other  employees  of  defendant,  a  do- 
mestic manufacturing  corporation  operating  a  foundry,  while  en- 
gaged in  lowering  by  hand  a  heavy  casting  known  as  a  flask, 
about  five  and  one-half  feet  long,  four  and  one-half  feet  wide  and 
eight  inches  thick,  from  a  position  where  it  rested  on  one  of  it^ 
eight  inch  sides  to  a  position  where  it  would  lie  flat,  under  the 
direction  of  the  boss  or  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  who  super- 
intended the  work  of  the  men  employed  therein,  objected  to  per- 
forming the  work  and  stated  that  it  should  be  lowered  in  the  cus- 
tomary and  proper  way  by  the  use  of  a  crane,  but,  the  crane 
being  temporarily  in  use,  the  foreman  directed  them  to  lower  the 
flask  by  hand,  and  the  flask,  in  falling,  l)ecause  too  heavy  for  the 
men  to  hold,  crushed  one  of  plaintiff's  legs  and  the  plaintiff 
brought  this  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  (L.  1902, 
ch.  600)  for  his  injuries,  the  question  whether  plaintiff's  injuries 
were  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  in  the  performance  of 
an  act  of  superintendence  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  as, 
since  the  adoption  of  said  act,  superintendence  has  been  added  to 
the  category  of  the  master's  duties." —  Ozogar  v.  Pierce,  Butler 
and  Pierce  Mfg,  Co,,  55  Misc.  579. 

Illegal  Employment  of  Children — Liability  for  Negligence. 

The  question  of  whether  the  employment  of  a  child  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  ago  without  an  employment  certifi- 
cate is  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  case 
of  injury  to  the  child  came  before  the  Fourth  Appellate  Depart- 
ment in  May,  1907,  and  by  vote  of  three  to  two  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  At  the  trial  the  court  refused  to  i)ermit  the  jury  to 
consider  the  absence  of  the  employment  certificate  as  bearing 
upon  the  negligence  of  the  employer.  This  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision holds  was  error,  the  pertinent  portion  of  the  decision  being 
as  follows : 

"  But  we  think  it  was  also  competent  for  the  jury  to  take  into 
consideration,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  defendant's  negli- 
gence, the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  it  without  hav- 
ing obtained  and  filed  an  employment  certificate  as  required  by 
the  statute.  (Sitts  v.  Waiontha  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd.,  94  App.  Div. 
38;  Dragotto  v.  Plunkett,  113  id.  648.) 
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"  In  the  case  of  Marino  v.  Lehmaier  (173  IT.  Y.  530)  it  was 
held  that  where  a  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  em- 
ployed in  a  factory,  in  case  of  injury  to  such  child  the  bare  fact  of 
such  employment  is  in  and  of  itself  some  evidence  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  because  such  employment  was  in 
violation  of  the  statute.  So  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  employment  of 
a  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  without 
having  obtained  and  filed  with  the  employer  an  employment  cer- 
tificate, is  equally  in  violation  of  law,  and  we  can  discover  no 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  We  think  it  was  permissible 
for  the  jury  to  have  taken  into  consideration,  as  bearing  upon  the 
defendant's  negligence,  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by 
the  defendant  when  she  had  not  obtained  and  filed  the  certificate 
required  by  the  statute. 

"  We  conclude  that  for  this  error  the  judgment  and  order  ap- 
pealed from  should  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted,  with  costs 
to  the  appellant  to  abide  event." — Kenyon  v.  Sanford  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  119  App.  Div,  570. 

Section  i8  of  the  Labor  Law. 

Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  better  knovm  as  the  "  life  and 
limb"  law,  provides  that  an  employer  shall  not  furnish  to  his 
employees  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  ladders,  or  mechanical  con- 
trivances which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper.  Three  con- 
crete workers  while  standing  on  a  box  furnished  by  defendant, 
were  injured  by  the  breaking  of  the  box  which,  it  was  al- 
leged, was  defective.  The  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiffs  and  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  Appellate  Term  in  June,  1907,  affirmed  the  award, 
holding  that  while  plaintiffs  had  no  cause  of  action  under  the 
common  law,  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  was  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  case  and  the  box  was  a  "  mechanical  contrivance  "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute. —  Mwhael  v.  Standard  Concrete  Steel 
Co.,  55  Misc.  255. 

Cases  Under  the  Common  Law  of  Negligence. 
I.  Following  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  thrr 
fjihf-  of  Rice  V.  Eureka  Paper  Go.     [Bulletin,  1903,  p.  186.] 
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that  where  a  master  makes  a  promise  to  repair  defective  ma- 
chinery, he,  and  not  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  between  the  time 
of  the  promise  and  the  time  for  its  fulfillment  and  for-  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  afterward,  the  Second  Appellate  Department 
unanimously  affirmed  an  award  of  $3,000  damages  granted  for' 
injuries  received  by  plaintiff  while  in  defendant's  employ. 

Plaintiff  was  engaged  in  operating  a  buzz  saw.  He  com- 
[)lained  to  defendant's  principal  foreman  that  it  "  wobbled  "  and 
on  foreman's  promise  to  repair  the  defect  returned  to  work  but 
before  any  repairs  were  made  plaintiff  received  the  injuries  com- 
plained of.  On  the  trial  defendant  alleged  contributory  negli- 
gence but  the  Appellate  Department  ruled  that  the  contributory 
negligence  was  not  a  matter  of  law  but  was  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury. —  Reich  v.  Iron  Clad  Manufacturing  Co.,  120  App  Div. 
445. 

II.  The  Fourth  Appellate  Department  unanimously  affirmed 
a  non-suit  in  a  case  summarized  by  the  reporter  thus : 

"A  blow-off  cock  of  a  locomotive  situated  below  the  boiler  and 
worked  by  lever  and  rod  extending  up  to  the  running  board,  from 
which  place  it  is  necessary  to  operate  it  to  blow  sediment  from 
the  boiler,  is  not  a  defective  appliance  although  not  closed  by  a 
plug  or  cap.  With  such  a  plug  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  under 
the  engine  to  operate  the  cock. 

"An  employee  who  has  worked  for  two  years  in  a  locomotive 
plant  will  be  assumed  to  have  acquired  knowledge  of  locomotives 
and  that  steam  will  escape  from  a  locomotive  boiler  if  the  blow- 
off  cock  is  opened,  and  when  such  employee  has  been  killed  by 
steam  escaping  from  such  stopcock,  which  was  opened  in  a  man- 
ner unexplained,  the  question  of  the  master's  negligence  in  fail- 
ing to  instruct  as  to  this  danger  should  not  be  submitted  to  the 
jury. 

"  When  under  the  evidence  the  only  explanation  of  the  accident 
is  that  the  employee  himself  accidently  opened  the  stopcock  while 
working  in  close  proximity  to  it,  a  recovery  cannot  be  based  upon 
the  failure  of  the  master  to  promulgate  rules  prohibiting  the  open- 
ing of  the  stopcock  without  ascertaining  that  no  one  is  at  work 
under  the  engine.    Such  rule  would  not  have  prevented  the  em- 
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ployee  himself  from  accidentally  moving  the  lever." — Kelly  v. 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  121  App.  Div.  81. 

III.  In  reversing  a  judgment  for  plaintiff  of  $2,250  the  Second 
Appellate  Department  ruled  unanimously  that  one  employed  in  a 
sugar  refinery  to  give  signals  at  night,  who,  during  a  time  when 
the  electric  lights  are  temporarily  extinguished,  attempts  to  cross  a 
room  where  he  knows  that  vats  containing  revolving  rollers  are  in 
operation,  assumes  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  vat,  and  cannot 
recover  for  injuries  so  received. — Krug  v.  American  Sugar  Iter 
fining  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  537. 

IV.  Eeversing  a  judgment  for  $5,000  damages  the  First 
Appellate  Division  held,  as  summarized  by  the  reporter  that "  One 
employed  on  a  subway  railroad  who  does  not  avail  himself  of 
a  safe  method  of  crossing  the  track  provided  by  the  master,  but 
jumps  upon  the  track  in  front  of  an  approaching  train  which  he 
could  have  seen  had  he  looked,  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

"  The  negligence  of  the  master  cannot  be  predicated  upon  its 
failure  to  furnish  the  employee  with  a  lamp  so  that  he  could  be 
seen  by  the  motorman,  when  the  evidence  shows  that  he  was  in 
fact  seen  by  the  motorman.  Under  such  circumstances  a  lantern 
would  not  have  prevented  the  accident."  —  Kupec  v.  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Co.,  120  App.  Div.  166. 

V.  While  being  lowered  into  a  mine  an  employee  received  fatal 
injuries  from  the  parting  of  the  cable  and  dropping  of  the  bucket, 
for  which  a  jury  awarded  $4,500  damages.  This  award  was  set 
aside  by  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  in  January,  1904,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  contrary  to  the  evidence.  A  retrial 
before  a  jury  in  January,  1906,  resulted  in  the  same  verdict 
which,  in  this  case,  was  upheld  by  the  Appellate  Division  in  May, 
1907.  "  The  law  of  the  case,"  says  the  prevailins:  opinion,  one 
justice  dissenting,  "  as  held  by  this  court  upon  the  first  appeal, 
and  as  the  jury  were  instructed  upon  the  last  trial,  was  that  the 
plaintiff,  in  order  to  charge  the  defendant  with  ne^li^nce,  caus- 
ing the  death,  must  prove  *  *  *  *  not  only  that  the  cable 
broke,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  defects  in  the  cable  itself, 
causing  it  to  separate,  and  not  the  result  of  a  blow  from  the  billy 
upon  a  reasonably  sound  cable,"  the  billy  being  a  heavy  con- 
struction above  the  bucket  that  ran  down  the  shaft  on  guides 
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fastened  on  opposite  sides  thereof.  This  issue  the  Appellate 
Department  found  had  not  been  mot  by  the  plaintiff  on  the  first 
trial,  but  had  met  it  on  the  second. —  Oicen  v.  Retsof  Mining  Co., 
119  App.  Div.  618. 

A^I.  A  judgment  for  plaintiff  on  a  verdict  of  $1,500  damages 
was  unanimously  reversed  in  the  First  Appellate  Department. 
The  reporter  summarizes  the  case  thus : 

"  The  plaintiff,  in  the  employ  of  one  contracting  for  the  iron 
work  of  a  building,  was  injured  by  the  servant  of  a  contractor 
erecting  the  brick  work,  who  dumped  a  hod  of  bricks  upon  a 
scaffold  in  such  a  manner  that  a  brick  fell  off  and  hit  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  engaged  in  selecting  some  iron  beams  beneath.  Xeither 
the  plaintiff  nor  others  habitually  worked  under  the  scaffold, 
though  it  appeared  that  he  called  out  to  the  masons  to  stop  work 
while  he  was  there.  There  was  no  proof  that  the  hodcarrier 
heard  the  call  or  knew  that  the  plaintiff  was  at  work  under  the 
scaffold. 

''Held,  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover,  where  he 
failed  to  prove  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  or  such  a 
situation  as  to  show  that  he  ought  to  have  had  knowledge  that 
some  one  was  or  was  likely  to  be  underneath  the  scaffold  and  liable 
to  be  injured  by  falling  brick; 

"  That  it  was  error  to  charge  that  the  jury  could  predicate 
negligence  upon  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  use  planks  of 
equal  length  in  constructing  the  scaffold,  as  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  construct  this  scaffolding  so  that  material  could  not  fall  off 
or  through  it  unless  men  were  customarily  at  work  beneath  or 
likely  to  pass  under  it." —  Choyce  v.  Hopper  &  Son,  120  App. 
Div.  177. 
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RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1906:  Strikes 
and  lockouts.  Chas.  P.  Xeill,  commissioner,  Washington,  1907,  979  pages. 
Contents:  Chapter  I,  Introduction  and  discussion  (of  labor  disputes  in 
period  1881-1905),  pages  9-104;  II,  Explanation  of  tables,  pages  105-118; 
III,  General  tables  I-XX,  pages  119-773;  iV,  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  foreign 
countries,  pages  775-916;  V,  The  law  relating  to  strikes,  blacklisting,  boy- 
cotting, etc.,  pages  917-960.  The  body  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  period 
1901-5,  to  which  are  added  summarized  data  for  the  years  1881-1900  covered 
in  previous  reports. 

Illinois. 
Twenty-fifth   annual   coal  report  of  the   Illinois  Bureau  of   Labor  Statistics, 
1906;  also  tlie  eight  annual  report  of  the  Illinois    free  employment  offices, 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1906.     David  Ross,  secretary,  Springfield, 
1907,  pages  xxii,  418+87. 

Massachusktts. 
Thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor    (1900). 

Chas.  F.  Pidgin,  chief,  Boston,  January,  1907,  pages  xxx,  664. 

Contents:  Introduction,  Annual  report  of  the  chief  on  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau,  30  pages;  Part  I,  the  apprenticeship  system,  pages  1-86;  II,  Trained 
and  supplemental  employees  for  domestic  service,  pages  87-124;  III,  Tlie 
incorporation  of  trade  unions,  pages  125-244;  IV,  Statistics  of  manufactures, 
1904  and  1905,  pages  245-328;  V,  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  pages  329- 
388;  VI,  Labor  and  industrial  clironology,  pages  389-044;  index,  pp.  645-664. 

Labor  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  edited  by  Charles 

F.  Gettemy,  chief  of  bureau,  Nos.  51,  52,  and  53    (September,  October  and 

November,  1907). 

Contents  of  Xo.  51 :  Editorial  review  [of  current  afl'airs,  state,  national 
and  international,  of  interest  to  labor];  (Jeorge  E.  McNeill,  a  memorial; 
standard  length  of  cotton  print  cloth  cuts;  trade  union  directory  [the  sixth 
directory  published  by  the  Bureau,  containing  tlie  name,  location,  and  name 
and  address  of  the  secretary  of  1,407  unions  in  Massachu-^etts]. 

Contents  of  No.  52:  Editorial  review;  social  statistics  —  acute  diseases; 
workmen's  compensation  acts;  the  industrial  world  [labor  news  of  all  lands 
extracted  from  publications  of  other  bureaus]. 

Contents  of  No.  53:  Editorial  review;  social  statistics  No.  3 — chronic 
diseases;  shipbuilding  in  Massachusetts;  recent  court  decisions  affecting 
labor;  Massachusetts  monthly  statistical  reports  (immigration  at  the  Port  of 
Boston,  railway  accidents  in  Massachusetts,  receipts  of  milk  at  Boston,  re- 
turns of  free  employment  offices  in  Massachusetts)  ;  the  industrial  world. 

Pennsylvania. 
Thirty-fourth    annual    report    of    the    Bureau    of    Industrial    Statistics,    1906 

(being  Part  TTI  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs). 

John  L.  Rockey,  chief  of  bureau.      Harrisburg,  1907,  287  pages   (cloth). 

Contains  more  or  less  fully  for  each  of  71  different  industries  separately, 
statistics    of    manufactures     (number    of    establishments,    capital    invested, 
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product,  wages  paid,  employees,  days  in  operation,  and  yearly  and  daily  earn- 
ings), a  "labor  supplement*'  (a  statistical  summary  of  employees,  their 
number,  nationality,  number  owning  their  own  homes,  average  rent  per 
annum,  average  number  of  working  hours  per  week  and  number  affected  by 
strike  or  lockout ) ,  dates  and  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  causes  of  idle- 
ness of  plants,  comments  on  trade  conditions,  and  number  of  accidents.  The 
statistics  of  manufactures  are  recapitulated  by  industries  on  pages  266  to 
209.  Pages  270  to  273  give  by  industries  the  numbers  employed,  aggregate, 
average  yearly  and  average  daily  wages  for  males,  females  and  minors 
separately. 

Virginia. 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for  the 
State   of   Virginia,    1907.     James   B.   Doherty,   commissioner.      Richmond, 

1907,  329  pages. 

Contains  statistics  of  manufactures  and  wages  (pages  7-232),  report  of 
the  sixjcial  agent  on  inspection  of  factories  and  investigations  touching  child 
labor  (pages  233-7),  recommendations  and  reports  of  labor  organizations  as 
to  needed  legislation  and  wages  and  hours  (pages  238-240),  remarks  on 
conciliation  and  arbitration  (pages  241-3),  and  a  compilation  of  United 
States  laws  relating  to  employment  of  children,  mainly  a  reprint  of  the 
comj^ilation  in  Bulletin  No.  02  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (pages 
244-329). 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Australia. 

Tlie  industrial  arbitration  reports  and  records.  New  South  Wales  (published 
under  the  direction  of  the  honorable,  the  attorney-general).  Vol.  VI 
(1907),   part  2.     Sydney,  1907. 

Sixth  annual  return  and  report  of  proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Act,  1902,  by  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies. 
Report  for  tiie  year  ended  31st  December,  1906.  Perth  (Western  Australia), 
1907,  29  pages   (paper). 

Suniip.arizes  tlie  work  accomplished  under  the  compulsory  arbitration  law 
of  Western  Australia  in  1906  and  during  the  six  years,  1901-6,  since  the  law 
went  into  efTect.  Does  not  contain  particulars  of  proceedings  or  awards  in 
the  arbitration  court,  these  being  published  separately  in  annual  Reports  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Austria. 
Lead  poisoning.  (Bleivergiftungen  in  hllttennijinnischen  und  gewerblichen 
Betvielien.  I'rsachen  und  Bekiiinpfung.  VI.  Teil.  Protokoll  uber  die  Ex- 
l^ertii^e,  betrefTend  die  Farbenfabriken  und  die  Betriebe  mit  Anstreicher-, 
Laekierer-  und  Malerarbeittfn.).  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
Vienna,   1907.     xii+55  pages,    (quarto). 

This  is  No.  6  of  the  series  of  publications  on  lead  poisoning  issued  by  the 
Austrian  bureau  of  labor,  and  contains  answers  of  experts  to  questions  con- 
cfrning  the  manufacturing  of  lead  containing  colors,  the  execution  of  painting 
and  varnishing  work,  workmen's  clothing  and  baths,  medical  service  for  work- 
ing people,  etc. 
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Belgium. 

Conseil  sup^rieur  du  travail,  liuiti&me  session,   1906-7,  fascicule  II:     Repoa 
du  dimanche.     Bruxelles,  1907,  pages  235   (paper,  quarto). 
This  report  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Labor  is  concerned  with  the  question 

of  Sunday  rest,  with  particular  referelice  to  the  requests  for  exemption  from 

the  law  of  17  July,  1905. 

Ammaire   de   la   legislation   du   travail;    publi6   par    I'OfFice    du   Travail    de 
Belgique;    Tables  d^cennales  des  volumes  I  a  X    (1897-1906).     Bruxelles, 
1907,  164  pages   (paper  covers). 
An  index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  year  book  of  labor  laws  published 

by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor.     In  addition  to  the  analytical  index  there  is 

a  geographical  index,  in  which  the  references  to  the  statutes  of  each  country 

are  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Rapport  relatif  a  rex<»cution  de  la  loi  du  31  ^Fars  1808  sur  Ics  unions  pro- 
fe=j8ionnelles  pendant  les  annCes  1902-1904.  Oflace  du  Travail,  Bruxelles, 
1907,  pages  civ,  368   (unbound). 

A  relatively  small  number  of  trade  unions,  mostly  agricultural,  are  regis- 
tered under  the  law  of  1898  to  wliich  this  report  is  devoted  in  continuation  of 
the  plan  followed  in  an  earlier  report  which  covered  the  years  1898  to  1901. 

Gebmany. 

Erhebung  ueber  die  Arbeitszeit  im  Binnenschiflfahrtsgewerbe.  Drucksachen 
des  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amts,  Abteilung  fUr  Arbeiterstatistik,  Er- 
hebungen  Nr.  7.     Berlin,  1907.     87  pages. 

Inquiry  concerning  the  hours  of  labor  of  inland  marine  navigation  em- 
ployees. The  report  covers  the  questions  of  duration  of  navigation  of  steam 
and  sail  boats,  night  and  Sunday  work,  hours  of  labor  during  travel  and 
while  loading  and  unloading.  A  limited  number  of  cases  are  reported  where 
actual  continuous  work  is  performed  for  more  than  24  consecutive  hours,  and 
this  happens  oftener  with  sailing  vessels  than  with  steamers. 

Erhebung  ueber  die  Arbeitszeit  der  in  Plat  tanstal ten  und  in  nicht  als  Fab- 
riken  oder  Werk^^tatten  mit  Motorbetricb  anzusehenden  Waschanstaltcn 
beschaftigten  Personen.  Drucksachen  des  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amtos, 
Abteilung  fUr  Arbeiterstatistik,  Erhebungcn  Nr.  4,  Berlin,  1907,  88* +250 
pp. 

Inquiry  by  the  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  concerning  the  hours  of  work 
th^t  prevail  in  hand-laundries.  The  report  is  based  on  returns  from  em- 
pjo3*erd  and  from  employees.  Of  each  hundred  persons  working  for  six  days 
of  the  week  in  which  the  inquiry  was  made  (Oct.,  1905),  of  those  employed 
in  ironing,  or  in  ironing  and  washing,  43.6  worked  from  48  to  00  hours;  36.7 
worked  from  60-66  hours;  12.5  worked  from  66-72  hours,  excluding  time  for 
meals  or  rest;  of  each  hundred  employed  in  washing  alone,  41.4  worked  from 
48  to  60;  41.8  worked  from  60-60;  13.2  worked  from  66-72,  excluding  time 
for  meals  or  rest.  Tlie  number  of  employees  varies  greatly  from  one  season 
to  another,  being  largely  reduced  in  winter,  while  a  certain  proportion  of 
employees  work  part  of  the  day  or  part  of  the  week  only. 

Erhebung  fiber  die  Arbeitszeit  der  Gehilfen  und  Lehrlinge  im  Fleischer- 
gewerbe.  Zweiter  Teil.  Drucksachen  des  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amtes, 
Abteilung  filr  Arbeiterstatistik,  Krhebungen  Nr.  5,  Berlin,  1907,  103  pa^«'s. 

Second  part  of  the  report  on  hours  of  labor  of  apprentices  and  employees  in 
the  meat  trade   (the  first  part  was  published  in  1903).    The  report  is  based 
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on  returns  from  employers*  associations  and  employees*  unions.  To  the  query 
whether  the  prevailing  working  time  is  so  long  as  to  work  injury  to  the 
health,  morals  or  family  life  of  employees,  the  employers'  associations  almost 
uniformly  answered  no,  and  the  employees*  unions  yes.  Sick  benefit  returns 
from  42  unions  show  an  average  of  5.27  days  of  sickness  per  male  member  in 
1903,  and  32.5  cases  of  sickness  for  each  hundred  members. 

Great  Britain. 

Report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1906,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1897-1905.     Board  of  Trade 
(Labor  Department),  London,  1907   (cd.  3713)   181  pages. 
The  fourteenth  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  on  the  same  subject.     "  The 
upward  tendency  in  wages  which  commenced  in  the  second  half  of  1905  con- 
tinued throughout   1906,  showing,  for  the  first  time  since   1900,  a  total  net 
increase  in  wages  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.*'     The  considerable 
net  increase  for   1906  was  due  principally  to  advances   in  the  coal  mining 
industry,  but  there  were  net  advances  in  all  of  the  principal  groups  of  trades 
except  building  and  quarrying.     The  report  notes  that  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1907  wages  have  shown  a  greatly  accelerated  upward  movement  and  that 
net  increases  had  been  reported  in  all  groups  of  trades.     Changes  in  hours  of 
work  in  1900  showed  the  largest  net  reduction  since  1902. 

Preliminary  tables  (subject  to  correction)  of  the  administration  by  local 
authorities  in  1906  of  the  homework  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1901,  based  on  reports  received  on  or  before  1st  October,  1907. 
Factory  Department,  Home  Office. 

Shows  by  industries  and  localities  the  number  of  lists  (16,390)  received 
from  employers  who  give  out  work  to  be  done  outside  of  their  factories  or 
shops,  the  number  of  inspections  of  outworkers*  premises  made  (76,519), 
number  of  prosecutions  for  failure  to  keep  or  file  lists  (171),  cases  of  out- 
work found  in  unwholesome  premises  ( 1,201  in  connection  with  which  816 
notices  to  send  no  more  work  to  such  places  were  issued  and  3  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  such  notice  occurred),  cases  of  infectious  diseases  found  in 
outworkers*  premises  (1,952  in  concction  with  which  334  orders  to  send  no 
work  to  such  places  were  issued),  and  the  total  number  of  outworkers  re- 
ported on  lists  received  (101,945). 

Report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  and  on  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900.  Board  of  Trade  (Labor  Department), 
London,  1907    (cd.  3711),  152  pages. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  in  the  series  begun  in  1888.  "  The  year  1906 
was  not  so  free  from  industrial  disturbance  as  other  recent  years.''  "  Tlie 
year  was  one  of  improving  employment,  and  was  accompanied,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  workpeople  who  struck  work  to 
obtain  an  increase  in  wages."  "  Disputes  as  to  hours  of  labor  affected  more 
than  twice  the  number  reported  in  the  previous  year."  "  In  the  case  of  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  questions  of  trade  union  principle,  the  figures  for  1906 
are  the  highest  on  record.*'  The  report  contains  comparative  figures  for  the 
years  1902  to  5. 
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Eleventh   abstract   of   labor   statistics   of  the    United   Kingdom,    1005-1006. 

Board    of    Trade    (Labor    Department).      London,    1907,    pages    xvii+256 

(paper). 

According  to  the  introductory  note  the  tables  in  this  report  "  summarize 
the  latest  available  information  which  has  been  collected  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  which  is  embodied  in  various  official  publica- 
tions by  other  Departments,  on  the  principal  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  The  statistics  relate  to  the  following  among 
other  subjects:  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour;  Fluctuations  in  Employment; 
Strikes  and  Lock-outs;  Work  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards;  Em- 
ployers* Associations,  W^orkmen's  Trade  Unions  and  Co-operative  Societies; 
Prices  of  Raw  Materials  and  of  Articles  of  Food.  Other  Tables  deal  with 
Production  and  Consumption;  Prolit-sharing ;  Diseases  of  Occupations  and 
Industrial  Accidents;  Friendly  Societies,  Building  Societies  and  Savings 
Banks;  Population  and  Vital  Statistics;  Housing;  Occupations  of  the  Indus- 
trial Population;  Pauperism;  Labour  Bureaux;  and  other  subjects.  The 
following  Tables  appear  in  tliis  Abstract  for  the  first  time:  Index  Numbers 
of  Employment,  1860-1906;  Production  of  Beer,  1892-1906;  Production  of 
Spirits,  1892-1906;  Number  and  Value  of  Inhabited  Houses,  1891-1906;  Con- 
sumption of  Coal,  Iron,  Cotton,  etc.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1892-1906; 
Consumption  of  Coffee,  Tea,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Beer,  etc.,  1892-1906;  (General 
Course  of 'Wages,  1874-1906;  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  London,  1892-1906; 
Retail  Prices  of  Bread  in  London,  etc.,  1892-1906;  Cost,  etc.,  of  Food  in 
Urban  Working  Class  Families,  1904;  Proportion  of  Persons  employed  in 
certain  occupations,  1891  and  1901." 

Italy. 
Statistica  degli  scioperi  awenuti  in  Italia  neH'anno  1904.    Ufficio  del  Lavoro, 

Series  B,  No.  10.    Roma,  1907,  317  pp.  (paper). 

A  statistical  account  of  strikes  in  Italy  in  the  year  1904.  Of  630  industrial 
disputes  involving  118,356  workmen,  141  terminated  entirely  in  favor  of  work- 
men, 220  entirely  in  favor  of  employers,  the  rest  were  compromised.  Of  208 
agricultural  strikes  involving  94,756  agricultural  laborers,  62  strikes  with 
25,757  men  were  completely  successful,  60  strikes  with  32,695  workers  failed 
completely  and  the  rest  were  compromised. 

Netherlands. 
Werkstakiugen  en  uitsluitingen  in  Nederland  gedurende  1906.     Bijdragen  tot 

de  Statistiek  van  Nederland,  nieuwe  volgreeks  LXXXV,  uitgegeven  door  het 

Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  s'Gravenhage,  1907,  pages  LXXV+110 

(paper). 

This  is  the  sixth  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  on  strikes  and  lockouts 
published  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  The  Netherlands  beginning 
with  the  year  1901. 

New  Zealand. 
Sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor   (for  year  ended  March 

31,   1907).     Edward   Tregear,    secretary,   Wellington,    1907,   pages   xl,    102 

quarto  (paper  covered). 

The  report  covers  somewhat  broader  ground  than  most  American  reports, 
as  it  includes  the  subjects  of  compulsory  arbitration,  registration  of  in- 
dustrial unions,  assistance  of  the  unemployed,  factory  inspection,  mercantile 
inspection   (hours  of  work  in  shops  and  offices),  etc.     Since  the  arbitration 
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law  went  into  effect  ten  years  ago  the  number  of  employees  of  factories  haa 
increased  from  32,387  to  75,310,  the  gain  in  the  past  year  having  been  4,907. 
The  three  principal  industries  are  saw-milling  and  wood-working,  tailoring; 
and  dress-making.  The  number  of  employers'  unions  registered  under  the 
arbitration  act  was  109,  of  workmen's  iinions  274,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  34,978, —  an  increase  of  5,000  in  the  past  year. 

NOBWAY. 

Arbeidskonflikter  i  Norge  1903-6;  Saertryk  af  "Arbeidsmarkedet "  udgivet 
af  del  SUatistiske  Central  bureau,  1906,  Nr.  10-12.  Kristiania,  1907,  pages 
20   (paper). 

This  brief  report  on  labor  disputes  in  1903-6  contains  a  r6sum6  in  the 
French  language  and  French  translations  are  given  in  many  of  the  captions 
and  headings  of  columns  in  tables. 

Arbeidsledighcds-Taellinger  1905  og  1906.  Udgivet  af  det  Statistiske  Central- 
bureau,  Kristiania,  1907,  pages  32,  24  (paper  covered). 
The  sixth  number  in  the  Norwegian  bureau's  series  on  social  statistics  con- 
tains results  of  the  enumeration  of  the  unemployed  taken  in  certain  cities  of 
Norway  in  1905  or  1906.  The  fifth  number,  also  issued  this  year,  is  a  report 
on  illegitimate  and  abandoned  children. 

Socialstatistik  VII.  Arboids  —  og  Lonningsforhol  ved  sagbrug  og  hovlerier. 
Central   statistical   burciiu,   Christiania,   1907,   63   pp.   text  +  96'  pp.  tables 

(paper). 

Contains  the  results  of  a  government  investigation  into  conditions  of  work- 
men in  saw  and  planing  mills.  It  covers  the  subject  of  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
methods  of  payment  of  wages,  employment  and  unemployment,  accidents,  and 
changes  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  average  daily  wage  of  saw  and  planing 
mill  workers  in  Norway  has  risen  since  1892  from  10  to  25  per  cent  according 
to  branches  of  work. 

Spain. 
Bibliografla  de    revistas.       Artfculos  sobre   cuestiones  sociales  publicados  en 

1906.     Afio  I.    Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales,  Madrid,  1907,  pages  xii-f85. 

Tlie  first  number  (1906)  of  an  annual  bibliography  of  articles  on  economic 
and  social  questions  in  Spanish  and  foreign  periodicals,  principally  govern- 
ment bulletins  and  economic  and  sociological  journals,  received  by  the  library 
of  the  Spanish  Bureau  of  Social  Reforms,  which  corresponds  to  the  American 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  list  of  periodicals  covered  includes  over 
sixty  for  Spain.  The  list  for  this  country  includes  the  bulletins  of  the 
United  States,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  Bureaus  of  Labor,  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Sciences,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  and  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

I.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  workers  In  third  quarter  (July.  August 

and  Beptember),  1907:     (a)  Males,     (b)  Females. 
II.  Oautes  of  idleness  among  organized  wage  workers  at  the  end  of  September,  1907. 
III.  Number  and  membership  of  labor  organizations  in  the  state  and  in  the  principal 

dties,  September  30,  1907. 
lY.  Statistics  of  building  operations  in  the  principal  cities  (July  to  September,  1907): 

(a)  New  York  City. 

(b)  BuiTalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907. 
VI.  Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors,  third  quarter,  1907. 
YII.  Children's  employment  certificates  issued  by  health  authorities  in  first  and  scconf.i 

class  cities  (third  quarter,  1907). 
VIII.  Licenses  issued  for  manufacturing  in  tenements  (July  to  September,  1907). 
IX.  Accidents  reported  in  factories,  mines  and  tunnels  (third  quarter,  1907): 
(a)  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured. 
Cb)  Causes  and  results  of  accidents. 
X   Idleneas  among  organized  wage  workers  in  representative  unions  in  New  York 
Gij  at  the  end  of  December: 

(a)  1907. 

(b)  1906. 
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TABLE  I.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS  IN 


INDUSTRIES  OR  (IROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


x^UMBKR    EmPIXDYKD. 


I       I 

1.  Buildinc,  Stone  Working,  Etc l46, S62 

Stone  working ;     8,323 

Building  and  paving  trades 98,055i 

Building  and  street  labor 40, 184 


1,486  22,971  104,498 

19     1,5811      6,235 
1,337  19,6071   71,724 


Transportation 

Railways 

Navii^tion 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 
Freight  handling. 


69 

26 

14 

16 

7 

Telegraphs I     4 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles |  38 

Garments 24 

Sliirts,  collars  and  laundry 1 

Hats,  caps  and  furs ,  6 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves   i  3 

Textiles 2 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 24.523 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture I  1 1 ,  371 

7.  Food  and  Liquors '  14 , 346 

Food  products 6,917 

Beverages 7 ,  429 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 


9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 
Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 


13. 


Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Barbering 

lieather  and  leather  goods 

(;ia.ss  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


1,783 

1.805 

400 
90 
424 
76* 
129 


627    5,048 
66    3.839; 


515 

36 
10 

325 
341 
205 
338 

168 

90 
23 
55 

2.936 

2,112 
309 
515 

97 

6.199 

146 

2,519 

142 

120 
22 

281 

225 
56 

149 

736 

30 

338 

6 

4 
2 

232 

201 
31 

1 

701 

122 

.135 

781, 

68 
41* 


38 

10 

20 

604 


26,539 

22,604 

4.390 

482 

11,787 

5,693 

252 

31.825 

20,127 

467 

6.269 

2,776 

2.186 

32.748 

27,710 
3,816 
1,222 

14,893 

7,710 

12.787 
6.227 
6,560 

5,562 

8,655 

5,647 
3,673 
1,974 

1,601 

5,396 

8,732 
2.6'w 
2,19) 
1.317 
462 
^74 


Grand  Total. 


3,893  44,682  262,65: 
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THIRD  QUARTER  (JULY,  AUOUST.  SEPTEMBER)  OF  1907:  (a)  MALES. 


Days  Employed. 

AVERAOE 

Easnings. 

Number  Who  Earned — 

Aggregate 

Earnings. 

SO  days 
or  more. 

Aggregate. 

Per 
capita. 

Per 
day. 

For 

three 

months. 

Less 
than 
$75. 

$76 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 
$224. 

$225 

or 
more. 

1.283 

'     1.227 
56 

8.571.310 

511,800 
6,146.867 
1.912,643 

65.8 

65.3 
65.5 
67.1 

$31,820,672  71 

1,995,354  40 

24,722,933  12 

5,102,385  19 

S3  71 

3  90 

4  02 
2  67 

S244  33 

264  67 
263  30 
178  98 

392 

7 
267 
128 

12,876 

783 
3.383 
8,710 

42.316 

1.819 
23.398 
17,099 

74.654 
6,226 

66,857 
2,571 

40.954 

21,039 
13.778 

3.960 
878 

1,299 

5.526.073 

2,270,780 

1.301.469 

1.284.686 

528.231 

140,907 

84.5 
87.9 
90.7 
79.4 
71.6 
83.9 

14.542,558  08 
6,742,847  37 
3,241,310  66 
2,913,134  35 
1,360,849  75 
284.415  95 

2  63 

2  97 
2  49 
2  27 
2  68 
2  02 

222  32 

261  03 
225  88 
180  15 
184  40 
169  30 

352 

94 
75 
55 
109 
19 

8,411 

827 
4,624 
1,176 
1,608 

277 

32,613 

8.645 
3,908 
14,529 
4.302 
1,229 

24,037 

16,266 
6.743 

412 
1.461 

155 

54 

51 

3 

2.483,897 

1,579,802 

65.064 

440,112 

219,106 

179.813 

66.1 

65.6 
49.8 
66.6 
72.6 
71.0 

6.329,501  42 

4,089.448  10 
127.959  74 

1,117.024  72 
549,038  46 
446.030  40 

2  55 

^  69 

1  97 

2  54 
2  61 
2  48 

168  54 

169  81 
97  90 

168  91 
181  98 
176  02 

790 

204 
615 

54 

17 

13,535 

9,379 
582 

2,162 
486 
926 

17.525 

10,531 

151 

3,449 

2,270 

1,124 

5.704 

3.969 
59 

1.002 
207 
467 

1.138 
936 

82 
120 

2.675.815 

2.245,215 
307.161 
123,439 

72.3 

72.8 
72.6 
64.6 

8,274,599  08 

6,911,178  01 
914,960  83 
448.460  24 

3  09 

3  08 

2  98 

3  63 

223  70 

224  04 
216  30 
234  65 

493 

452 
31 
10 

2,947 

2,040 
639 
368 

13,535 

11,680 

1,632 

223 

20.015 

16.676 
2,028 
1,311 

2,131 

1.663.697 

71.3 

5,623.204  41 

3  38 

241    13 

17 

777 

12,449 

10.077 

27 

703,882 

67.7 

2,089,902  59 

2  97 

200  91 

233 

1.249 

5,576 

3.344 

731 

177 
554 

1,060.194 

505,175 
656,019 

76.0 

74.9 
77.2 

2,761.416  32 

1.285.923  39 
1,475.492  93 

2  60 

2  55 
2  66 

198  08 

190  54 
205  16 

88 

55 
33 

1.558 

1.169 
389 

8,975 
4,374 
4,601 

3,320 

1.151 
2.169 

409 

425,560 

62.1 

3,183,900  09 

7  48 

464  40 

306 

533 

677 

5,340 

676.504 

75.0 

1.426,883  85 

2  11 

158  14 

70 

2,864 

5.063 

1.026 

2.150 

2,059 
91 

647.461 

485,118 
162,343 

80.6 

81.7 
77.4 

1.535,172  34 

1,127.120,21 
408,052  13 

2  37 

2  32 
2  61 

191  06 

189  85 
194  50 

18 

15 
3 

1,305 

882 
423 

5.093 

3,96a 
1,133 

1,619 

1,080 
539 

8,005 

866.734 

84.1 

2,404.770  21 

2  77 

233  29 

1 

850 

2,729 

6.728 

8.116 

1.171,097 

85.1 

3,584,266  97 

3  06 

260  31 

28 

516 

3.545 

9,680 

2,290 

353 
1.177 

738 

22 

921.729 

236,663 

281,253 

100,135 

49,807 

28,297 

189,210 

36.364 

72.7 
72.2 
82.5 
76.0 
45.4 
62.7 
80.8 
46.6 

2,129,733  77 
473,775  02 
519,821  92 
250,733  44 
189,384  92 
112,501   17 
618,732  35 
64.784  96 

2  31 

2  00 

1  85 

2  50 

3  80 
3  98 
2  74 
1  78 

168  07 

144  53 
152  53 
190  38 
172  64 
249  45 
221  59 
83  06 

709 

222 

J 

70 

10 

5 

401 

5,641 

2,112 
1,408 
236 
542 
98 
933 
312 

4.238 

577 
1,973 
762 
140 
118 
606 
63 

2,084 
367 
26 
319 
345 
225 
798 
4 

67,288| 

27.393.953 

72.4 

$85,706,581   84 

S3  13 

$226  42 

3.497 

53,062 

154.334 

167.628 
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TABLE  I.—EMPLOYIHENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS  IN 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


Thereof 
Idle. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


NUMBBB  EICPIjOTKD. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 

days. 


30-69 
days. 


eo-79 

days. 


2.  Transportation: 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotols  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Other  distinct  trades 

Orand  Total 

i 


497 

.842 
,206 

776 
,251 

517 
92 


249 
,470 
45 
,222 
,604 

200 

60 
140 

62 

210 

198 
12 


13.401 


78 


I 
67 


161 


0.0 

0.2 

0.1 
0.0 
0.5 
1.2 
0.0 


0.0 
5.3 
0.0 
0.1 
2.6 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 


72 

6,791 

4,203 
776 

1 ,  245 

611 

56 


249 
1,390 

45 

I 

I,l8lj 
2,533; 

199 

60. 
139 


62 

198 

198 


1.2 


12.720 


472 

27 
445 


14 


46 


51 

520 

271 

195 

3 


51 

17 

77 


32 

2 


5321       700 


5,778 
3.899 

136 
1,227 

511 
6 


11.279 
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Days  Empjx)ted. 

Aggregate 
Earnings. 

Average 
Earnings. 

._^ ■           -    •  ) 

Number  Who  Earned — 

80  days 
or  more. 

Aggregate. 

Per 
capita. 

Per 
day. 

For 

three 
months. 

Less         $75 
than          to 
$75.        $149. 

$150 

to 
$224. 

$225 

or 

more. 

15 

31 

6 

is 

4.096 

458.633 

299,067 

31,607 

87,089 

38.307 

2.653 

17.393 

96.103 

3,453 

73,713 

190.963 

15.469 

4,560 
10.909 

5.568 

13.816 

13.816 

56.9 

67.5 

71.1 
40.7 
70.0 
76.0 
45.6 

69.4 
69.1 
76.7 
61.6 

75.4 

77.7 
76.0 
78.5 

89.8 

69.8 

69.8 

$7,160  41 

673.777  81 

401.648  64 
51,939  7o 

157,824  67 

58,360  76 

4.004  00 

39.479  15 

153.771  04 

4.318  50 

699.358  75 

379.738  14 

15,747  67 

3,066  80 
12,680  87 

9.089  00 

15.489  63 

15.489  62 

$1   75 

1  47 

1  34 
1   64 

1  81 
1  52 
1  67 

1   70 
1  60 
1  33 
9  63 
1  99 

103 

67 
1   16 

1  63 

1   13 

1   12 

$99  45 

99  33 

95  56 

66  93 

126  77 

114  21 

71  50 

118  39 
110  63 
93  74 
593  09 
149  93 

79  13 

61   11 
91  23 

146  60 

78  33 

78  23 

34 

1.438 
903 
455 

38 

42 

33 

310 

14 

46 

19 

73 
60 
12 

1 

19 

5.038 
3.163 

311 
1.229 

326 
9 

187 

1,054 

31 

1.373 
133 

18 

315 

137 
10 
16 

147 
5 

40 
76 

50 

115 

6 
864 

4 

1,139 
377 

58 

123 
40 

197 

197 

4 
14 

8 



309 

878.095 

69.0 

$1,987,730  00 

$3  36 

$156  37 

1.856 

7.963 

1,337 

1,565 
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table  ii.^causes  of  idleness  among  organized 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

idle. 


Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Traotportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  nandiing 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

TcxtUes 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fnrnltiire. 
7. 


Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products. 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 

9.  Totmcco 


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . 
Retail  trade 


1 1.  Pnbllc  Bmploynient 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

BarberiDg 

Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Gla-SA  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products. , 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


31,351 

319 

3.166 

17,866 

3,187 
978 
212 
967 


.898 

,283 


175 

4 

436 

114 

108 
6 


31 
63 

II 

1 
10 

3.396 

1,774 

107 

14 
93 

95 

573 

479 

168 
154 


157 


Qrand  Total . 


31,978 


139,031 

8,023 
98,324 
22.684 

70,584 
26,184 
14.727 
17,236 
7.500 
4.937 

45.540 

28.679 
2.237 
8,115 
3.566 
2,943 

37.960 

31,668 
4.261 
2,031 

36,117 

13.097 

14,346 

6,917 
7,429 

13,940 

10.114 

8,439 

6.102 
2,327 

10,616 

14,003 

13.338 

3.506 
3,414 
1,323 
1,213 

451 
2.610 

821 


405.114 


17,748 

1,502 

15,330 

826 

4,670 

575 

264 

1,308 

1,101 

1,422 

8.651 
3,472 

764 

3,884 

80 

442 

3.053 

2,540 
300 
207 

3,135 

1,185 

959 

569 


1,453 
385 

346 

325 
21 

1,065 

397 

731 

255 
35 
25 

118 
75 

210 


43,658 
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WAOE  WORKERS  AT  THE  END  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1907. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 

Number  Idle  on  Account  of — 

T<ackof 
work. 

lAck  of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

lAbor 
disputes. 

DisabiUty. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 
not  stated. 

13.8 
19  8 

15.193 

1.365 

13.335 

493 

2.514 

51 

224 

1.189 

1.050 

3.440 

2.342 

704 

217 

48 

129 

2,205 

1,855 
223 
127 

1,350 

1.051 

723 
606 
217 

1,258 

139 

253 

240 
13 

800 

202 

273 

21 
17 
20 
2 
75 
138 

741 

67 
674 

925 

900 

io 

15 

55 

48 
2 
6 

10 

21 

20 

i 

248 

22 

226 

15 

16 

135 

i35 

67 

20 
84 

84 

133 

126 

7 

1,555 
90 

43 

"*i;422 

4,145 

193 

60 

3,617 

275 

307 

277 
30 

251 

7 
7 

182 

20 

20 

54 

262 

209 

53 

1.276 

138 
814 
324 

541 

376 
38 
76 
51 

101 

36 

40 

24 

1 

394 

321 
27 
46 

493 

94 

89 

61 
38 

13 

172 

55 

47 
8 

140 

26 

50 

1 

18 

6 

5 

io 

2 

139 

i39 

56 

54 
2 

38 

1 

37 

62 

30 
18 
14 

15 

5 

5 

7 

2 

2 

15 

4 
4 

18 

15.6 
3.6 

6.6 

2.2 
1.8 

io 

2 

4 
4 

7.6 

14  7 

28.8 

19.0 

12.1 

2 

34.2 

47.9 

2.5 
15.0 

2 

8.0 
8.0 

15 

7.0 

10.2 
8.1 
9.8 
6.7 

16 
31 
15 

8.2 

5.2 

11.2 

3.8 

4.1 

5.3 
0.9 

16 

16 

10.0 
2.1 

105 

5.4 
7.3 

27 

1.0 

1.9 

9.7 
16.6 

27 

8.0 

0.4 

10.5 

29.401 

1,752 

569 

6.916 

3,444 

343 

233 
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table  iii.— number  and  membership  of  labor  organizations 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


New  York  State. 


Org. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total 
numer  of 
members. 


New  York 


Org.  I  Members. 

I 


Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Biiilfling  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


2.  Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  rab  driving. 

Fnight  handling , 

Telegraphs. 


3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garnrients 

Shirts,  rollars  and  laundry. 

Hat--^,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoe.s  and  gloves. . . . 
Textiles 


Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding.. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shii)building 


Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


Food  and  Liquors.  . . 

Food  products. 
Beverages 


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants.  . 
Retail  trade 


Theaters  and  Music . 
Tobacco 


11.  Public  Employment.  . . . 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


13. 


Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods.  .  . . 

Barbi-riiig 

Leatlier  and  leather  goods. 

Glass  and  t?lassware 

Cement  and  clay  products . 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


751 

50 

63*6 

65 

376 

227 
27 
63 
41 
18 

183 

92 
13 
27 
16 
36 

304 

260 
43 
11 

115 

88 

116 

63 
53 

64 

66 

91 

63 
38 

118 

74 

152 

35 
56 

9 
18 

6 
20 

8 


Grand  Total 2,498 


150,382 

8,342 
101,490 
40,660 

72,274 

27,162 

14,939 

18.203 

7,530 

4,440 

39,943 

26,572 
1,311 
6,789 
3.053 
3,218 

37,825 

31,527 

4,267 

2,031 

24,673 

12,115 

14.357 

6,918 
7.439 

14,846 

9,280 

8.336 

6,056 
2,280 

10,649 

14,574 

13.607 

3,476 
3.568 
1,323 
1,213 

451 
2,598  , 

978 


497 


497 

7,495 

4,390 

926 

1,501 

517 

161 

249 
249 


1,475 
45 


1,390 
2,608 

200 

60 
140 

62 


210 

198 


12 


422,861   14.231 


150,382 

8,342 

101,490 

40,660 

72,771 

27,162 

14,939 

18,203 

7,530 

4,937 

47,438 
29,962 
2 .  237 
8,290 
3,570 
3,379 

38,074 

31,776 
4,267 
2,031 

26,148 

12.160 

14.357 

6,918 
7,439 

16,236 

11,888 

8,536 
6,116 
2,420 

10,711 

14,574 

13.817 

3,674 
3,568 
1.323 
1,213 

451 
2,610 

978 


226 

15 

176 

36 

78 
25 

6 
28 
15 

4 

89 

49 

6 

22 

7 

6 

81 

61 

21 

9 

36 

45 

33 

26 
8 

13 

15 

18 

8 
10 

24 

28 

27 

"*5 
5 
6 
2 
9 


108,110 

6,474 

66.663 

35,973 

33,684 

4,630 
8,484 
14,507 
4,270 
1.793 

37,680 

25,365 
1,830 
7,865 
1,399 
1,221 

17,926 

12,603 
3,3.09 
1.964 

21.899 

9,379 

9.633 

6,033 
4.600 

12,076 

7.778 

4,048 

2,861 
1,187 

8,809 

10,434 

5.014 

"i,'i77 

919 

672 

276 

1,971 


437.092  ,  713 


286.470 
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IN  THE  STATE  AND  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES.  SEPTEMBER  30,   1907. 


aty. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

Albany. 

Schenectady. 

Troy.  . 

Thereof 
women. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

43 

4 
39 

5.650 

281 
5,369 

20 

1 

16 

3 

5.731 

122 

3,327 

2,282 

19 

1 

15 

3 

2,668 

66 

2.429 

183 

14 

1 

1,566 

110 

1,281 

175 

9 

'""8 

1 

1,407 

1^282 
125 

9 

■    '8 

1 

910 

"876 
34 

407 

*    '467 

53 

32 

6 

7 

7 
1 

13,194 

6,252 
5.432 

570 
1,740 

200 

17 
12 

■    '3 

2 

2,585 
2,089 

3li 

185 

14 

12 

..  .. 

1 

1.208 

1,072 

166 
36 

21    '. 

12  ; 
2 

4 
1 
2 

3,389 

1.761 
152 
981 
275 
220 

3 

3 

232 

232 

10 

5 

3 
2 

1.182 

674 

457 
51 

4.246 

1,925 
690 

1,414 

175 

42 

10 

7 

*"i 

2 

1.646 

1,470 

"io 

166 

4 
2 

"2 

1.518 
68 

11450 

12 

9 

1 

2 

1,381 

1,133 
65 

i93 

3 

2 

1 

133 

73 
60 

1 
I 

43 

43 

2 

1 
1 

107 

90 
17 

19 

17 
2 

3,265 

3.049 
216 

10 

9 
1 

1,839 

1,719 

120 

8 

7 

1 

840 

753 
87 

11 

9 
2 

773 

730 
43 

26 

25 

1 

4.881 

4.831 

60 

11 

9 
2 

1,127 

1,061 
66 

1,330 

12 

1.056 

9 

532 

6 

350 

6 

795 

1 

63 

1 

138 

10 

7 

601 

5 

535 

6 

189 

4 

186 

1 

100 

1 

,         60 

10 

4 
6 

1,294 

288 
1.006 

5 
3 
2 

490 

160 
330 

6 

2 
4 

448 
220 
228 

7 
2 
5 

433 

123 
310 

2 

2 

77 

77 

5 

0 

3 

318 

125 
193 

1,195 

3 

539 

2 

504 

2 

277 

3 

248 

2 

126 

2 

207 

1 

2.36i 

!       1 

508 

2 

302 

3 

493 

3 

262 

I 

76 

1 

340 

60 

60 

!          7 

;       2 

5 

918 

720 
198 

2 
2 

330 

330 

5 

2 
3 

525 
350 
175 

3 

1 
2 

358 

229 
129 

3 

1 
2 

279 

1:0 
129 

1         2 
1 

1 

162 

102 
60 

4 

3 

507 

3 

225 

2 

130 

4 

188 

2 

77 

2 

53 

6 

2.105 

2 

610 

2 

205 

3 

142 

I 

38 

12 

7 
.... 

1.432 

"632 

3 

"i 

195 

■'i38 

.... 

170 

170 

1    .' 

1 

146 

146 

122 

V22 

2 

182 

1          86 
96 

i2 

1 
1 
3 

1 

107 
135 
600 

"2 

"■57 

.... 

1    



9.625 

,8. 

32.715 

84 

15,396 

86  18.884 

83 

8.619 

52 

1   7,483 

1        49 

4.824 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(a)  Buildings  Autiiorized  in  New  Yoric  City  in  July,  Ausust  and  September,  1906  and  1907. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  op 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost  op 
Projected  Buildings. 

Number  op 

Buildings. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

commenced. 

COMPLETED. 

1906.     1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

New  Buildings: 

Bronx 

518 

2,320 

362 

gsi 

213 

472 

1,762 

208 

943 

281 

S6. 686. 250 

19,919,665 

25,668,810 

4,246,129 

1,594,433 

$4,551,819 

13,888,614 

16,693,800 

3,305,459 

853.043 

528        -^OR 

523 

1.523 

464 

834 

189 

515 

Brooklyn 

.      Manhattan 

Queens 

1,682 
321 

1,187 
146 

1,429 
231 
633 
230 

1.571 
171 
808 

Richmond 

200 

Total 

4,394 

3,666 

$58,115,287 

$39,292,735 

3,864 

2,821 

3,533  ,  3,265 

Alterations: 

Bronx  

166 
1,061 
949 
345 
158 

246 
2,186 
915 
498 
141 

$276,330 

1,567,605 

3,721,661 

316,342 

229,966 

$269,415 

1,673,260 

3,848,875 

312,015 

60,840 

150 
728 
795 
363 
126 

204 
1,707 
766 
331 
115 

152 
822 
799 
293 
139 

161 

Brooklyn     

1,815 

Manhattan 

880 

Queens 

400 

Richmond 

126 

Total 

2,679 

3,986 

$6,111,804 

$6,164,405 

$4,821,234 

15.561,874 

20.542,675 

3,617,474 

913. SS3 

2,162  |3,123 

678        602 
2,410    3,136 
1,116        997 
1.550  I     864 

272         345 

2,205      3.3S:> 

Total   op   Nkw   Build- 
ings     AND      Altkka- 

TIONS: 

Bronx      

684 
3,381 
1,311 
1,326 

371 

718 
3.948 
1 ,  123 
1,441 

422 

$6,962,580 

21,487,170 

29,390,471 

4,562,471 

1,824,399 

675 

B76 

Brooklyn 

Manhat  tan 

2,345      3,386 
1,263   ,    1,051 

Queens 

Richmond 

1,127       1.20S 
328           326 

Total 

7  073 

7.652 

$64,227,091 

$45,4.'>7,140 

6  026    ^  ^^^ 

5  738  '   ft  «47 

Number  and  Rati  mated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  In  the  Forecoins 

Tabic.  


BOROUGH. 

Number  op       |          !?„-,„»,..«-.».  n^^^ 
Buildings.       !          Estimated  Cost. 

1906.          1907.     1         1906. 

1907. 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx 

1 

90               63      $3,409,000 

75S   '          416        9,970,500 

224                68       12,457.500 

124   .            9.>             917,000 

1        

$1,094,700 

Brooklyn        

5,918,300 

Manhattan 

7,163,000 

Queens           

664.800 

Riclimond 

5.500 

Total 

1,196             643    $26,754,000 

$14,846,300 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

25 
124 
628 

17 

2 

43             $28,400 
156               79,435 
521         1,521,381 

36                 7,878 
3                      440 

$34,325 

Brooklvn 

71,617 

Manhattan 

960,825 

Queens   

16,050 

Richmond 

5.155 

Total 

796 

759      $1,637,634 

$1,076,972 

ToTAi.  OP  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 
Bronx 

115 

882 

852 

141 

2 

106  1   $3,437,400 
572  i    10,049,935 
.'i89       13,978,881 
131             924,878 
4                     440 

$1,129,025 

Brooklvn 

5,989,917 

Manhattan 

8.113,825 

Queens           

679,850 

Richmond 

10,656 

Total 

1,992  1      1,402  i$28.391.534 

$15,923,272 
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TABLE  IV.- 


-STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS— (Continued). 

(b)  Buffalo,  Rocheiiter,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

ADDITIONS  AND 
NEW  BUILDINGS.  REPAIRS.  AIJL   BUILDINGS. 


CITY  AND  PERIOD. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

Buffalo. 

July 

186 

aS831.325 

87 

$125,675 

273 

a$957.000 

August 

139 

541,675 

72 

119.325 

211 

661.000 

September 

1907.. 

187 

513,010 

110 

174,990 

297 

688,000 

July-September, 

512  aS1.8S6,010 

269 

$419,990 

781  a$2,306,000 

1006 . . 

451 

♦1,794,185 

233 

306,360 

684 

•2,100,645 

1905.. 

473 

11,907,359 

279 

416,720 

762 

112.324,079 

1904.. 

453 

1,495,677 

258 

205,815 

711 

1,701,492 

1903.. 

428 

1,428,274 

101 

124,458 

629 

1,552,732 

1902.. 

414 

1,806,871 

227 

189,739 

641 

1,996,610 

1901 . . 

104 

696,250 

67 

68.189 

171 

764,439 

1900.. 

129 

292,886 

113 

192,965 

242 

485,841 

ROCHRSTRR. 

• 

July 

135 

bS910,620 

34 

$42,305 

169 

b$952,925 

August 

173 

c855,310 

48 

48.820 

221 

C904,130 

September 

1907.. 

134 

419,325 

40 

57,200 

174 

476.525 

July-September, 

442  d$2, 185.255 

122 

$148,325 

664  d$2,333,580 

1906.. 

365 

1,244,745 

121 

175,069 

486 

1.419.814 

1905 . . 

362 

1,090,175 

86 

101,575 

448 

1,191.750 

1904.. 

249 

807,707 

47 

34.856 

296 

842,663 

1903.. 

105 

403,688 

45 

32.905 

150 

436.593 

1902.. 

151 

561,641 

50 

71.275 

201 

632.916 

1901 . . 

119 

725,381 

47 

53,000 

166 

778.381 

1900.. 

132 

511,543 

60 

63,955 

192 

576,498 

Syracusb. 

July 

62 

$256,935 

64 

$86,060 

126 

$342,995 

August 

52 

130,525 

60 

42,350 

112 

172,876 

September 

1907 . . 

69 

208,972 

43 

36,235 

112 
350 

246,207 

July-September, 

183 

$596,432 

167 

$164,645 

$761,077 

1906.. 

154 

t954,814 

113 

90,770 

267 

tl, 045, 684 

1905.. 

101 

§792,727 

92 

62.160 

193 

(854,887 

1904.. 

101 

281,054 

114 

104 , 190 

215 

385.244 

1903 . . 

70 

382,475 

78 

68,180 

148 

450,656 

1902.. 

67 

312,450 

67 

48,680 

134 

361,130 

1901 . . 

91 

371,590 

101 

48,283 

192 

419.873 

1900.. 

71 

215,290 

118 

60.510 

189 

275.800 

Trot. 

July-September, 

1907.. 

11 

•   $61,150 

61 

$55,050 

72 

$116,200 

1906.. 

19 

$225,300 

52 

21.465 

71 

: 246, 765 

' 

aincluding  wing  to  hospital  to  cost  $121,000. 

bincluding  fire  proof  hotel  to  cost  $500,000. 

cincluding  fire  proof  addition  to  dry  goods  store  to  cost  $120,000. 

dinrluding  fire  proof  hotel  to  cost  $500,000  and  a  fire  proof  addition  to  a  dry  goods  store 
to  cost  $120,000. 

•Inculding  two  fireproof  factory  buildings  to  cost  $375,000. 

^Including  three  large  buildings  to  cost  8591,000. 

flncluding  a  chemical  laboratory  to  cost  $150,000  and  a  central  telephoQe  station  to  cost 
$119,000. 

ITncludlng  a  library  building  to  cost  $1.50.000.  ^  . 

(Including  an  apartment  house  to  cost  $130,000.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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TABLE  v.— IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immicration  and 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 


Sex. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 
admitted. 


Under  U 
years. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin .  .  . . 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Herzegovinian.. 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German. .  ^ 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (North) 

Italian  (South) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

PoUsh 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish- American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 


333 

582 

1.604 

2,872 

4 

5,654 

873 

1,426 

1,693 

33 

5,077 

717 

1,.379 

11.604 

10.234 

18,780 

3,976 

5,355 

30,878 

16 


2,622 

5,062 

102 


15,756 

632 

2,755 

2,413 

3,040 

3,744 

1,585 

2,962 

873 

239 

980 

461 

409 

121 

462 


385 

351 

1,202 

230 

"ijoio 

290 

151 

1,089 

2 

3,691 

603 

1,131 

8,530 

702 

16,638 

3.827 

2,274 

13.649 

"    1,733 

3.044 

26 

"8i596 

356 

395 

447 

1,257 

3,373 

1,369 

1,859 

256 

87 

481 

7 

209 

132 

38 


718 

933 

2,806 

3,102 

4 

7.664 

1.163 

1 .  577 

2,782 

35 

8,768 

1,320 

2,510 

20.134 

10,936 

35,418 

7,803 

7,629 

44,527 

17 

' '4,355 

8.106 

128 

'24;35i 

988 

3,150 

2,860 

4,297 

7,117 

2,954 

4.821 

1.129 

326 

1,461 

468 

61 S 

253 

500 


Grand  total.. 


147,308 


80,420 


227,728 


81 
145 
457 

S4 


537 

135 

41 

575 


1,246 
95 

306 
2,989 

251 
8,38S 

496 

835 
7,259 


372 
1,0^0 

18 


2.3S1 
162 

7S 
134 
207 
723 
556 
7()s 
105 

r>9 

171 

3 

101 

38 

14 


30,842 


Alabama 419 

Alaska 14 

Arizona 336 

Arkansas 69 

California 3,802 

Colorado 1 ,  157 

Connecticut 6, 800 

Delaware 271 

District  of  Columbia 271 

Florida 265 

Georgia 194 

Hawaii 18 

Idaho 1 65 

lUinois 15.894 


♦The  number  of  immigrants  destined 

Indiana 1 ,  7S3 

Indian  Territorj* 70 

Iowa 1,011 

Kansas 654 

Kentucky 133 

Louisiana 3.V) 

Maine 404 

Maryland 942 

Massachusetts 13,32S 

Michi^n 4 ,  329 

Minnesota 2 ,  061 

Mississippi sO 

Missouri ,3 , 8'.).! 

Montana 612 
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mew  YOKX,  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1907.* 
Natiiralization,  Department  of  Comincroe  and  Labor.) 


AOK. 

IlXITBRACY 

(14  years  and  over.) 

Have  been 
in  the 
United 
States 
before. 

Total 
debarred 

Total  Admitted. 

14  to  44 

years. 

45  and 
over. 

Oan  read 

but  cannot 

write. 

C5an  neither 

read  nor 

write. 

Third 

quarter, 

1906. 

iMjond 

^Oarter, 

1907. 

612 

741 

2,220 

2,920 

4 

6,923 

899 

1,505 

2,020 

34 

6,631 

1,2.4 

2,011 

15,951 

10,582 

25,269 

7.024 

6,548 

34,236 

17 

""«.895 

6.76  ► 

104 

'    '21.489 

775 

2,946 

2.672 

3,992 
6,074 
2,188 
3,98 
947 

1,264 

4.-iy 

461 
198 
4  72 

25 

47 

120 

98 

204 

129 

31 

187 

1 

891 

21 

193 

1.194 

100 

1,761 

283 

246 

3,032 

88 

257 
6 

48i 

51 

126 

54 

98 

320 

210 

133 

77 

35 

26 

6 

56 

17 

14 

9 

6 

4 
1 

14 
1 

23 

11 
1 

10 

69 

4 

333 

1 

6 
8 
2 
1 
3 
1 



i 

18 

206 

37 

1.219 

"iisss 

3 

718 

82 

2 

43 

37 

54 

892 

2.687 

8.158 

79 

635 

19,920 

"■2;429 

766 

3 

"'s.sss 

493 

1,126 

993 

2,234 

31 

7 

841 

166 

2 

787 

267 

8 

2 

213 

70 

19 

45 

57 

1 

316 

595 

45 

183 

6 

1,815 

92 

394 

1.312 

267 

286 

873 

667 

2,310 

5 

60 

372 
61 

606 

82 

68 

26 

155 

629 

400 

418 

169 

117 

70 

7 

83 

83 

9 

11 
8 
6 

76 

'"'27 
1 

21 
9 
5 

20 

"*2i 

72 

86 

163 

36 

34 

415 

3 

44 
23 

'iio 

1 

6 

9 
27 
16 
10 
26 
13 

1 
37 

3 

2 

9 

739 
.  ,507 
J  .^33 , 
1,188 

J    19 
Y,«71 
1.376 
2,067 

15,335 
5.646 

42,638 
6,440 
8,685 

42,916 
23 

"3,*  694 

7,362 

25 

"i6,'969 

409 

1,292 

997 

2,946 

7,838 

3,330 

5,748 

777 

367 

1,016 

133 

552 

503 

245 

1.016 

634 

3.495 

8.470 

.     677 

3.264 

4,902 

11 

10,651 
3,076 
2,400 

27,645 

19,877 

ftft,7B0 

•^'"^ 

H 
9,5S5 
19.65t 

8 

'  6ii386 

1,346 

5,835 

4.165 

7,477 

15.164 

•      5.920 

11.721 

1,321 

244 

1,303 

843 

763 

359 

737 

1 
.^' 
3 

4 

10 
ll 
i3 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

1 

>i4 

2V 
28 
29 
30 
31 
3£ 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

186.2,.9 

10,627 

498 

55,582 

12,562 

1,353 

200,305 

388,304 

41 

to  each  ^-ih  e  or  territory  Is  shown  below: 

Nebraska          819 

Nevat  a 227 

New  Hampshire 707 

New  J»   y 13,792 

New  M«    ioo S3 

New  Yo             96.225 

North  Ta  vi.ina 44 

North  I  :\   Ota 684 

Ohio                   10,454 

Oklahc   .          40 

Oregor                556 

Pennsv:       ia 34,054 

PhiUppi        <lands 1 

Porto  ^   • 23 


Rhode  Island 1 ,820 

South  Carolina 36 

South  Dakota 344 

Tennessee 140 

Texas 295 

Utah. 530 

Vermont 375 

Virginia 403 

Washington l ,  202 

West  Virginia 1 ,589 

Wisconsin 3 ,  706 

Wyoming 223 

Granl  total 227,728 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Tabic  VI. — Record  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 
I'HiRD  Quarter,  1907. 


Begiilar  inspections: 

Factories  In  separate  buildings . 

Tenant  factories 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Mines  or  quarries 

Tenant  factory  buildings 

Tenement  buildings  (licenfsed). . 


July. 

1,265 

1.589 

214 

302 

23 

7 

601 


Aug. 

853 

1,175 

94 

253 

37 

12 

348 


Sept. 

705 

1,238 

73 

214 

29 

7 

489 


Total. 

2.823 

4,002 

381 

769 

89 

26 

1.438 


Total . 


Special    inspections 
bakeries) 


(factories,    laundries. 


Investigations: 

Accidents 

Applications  for  license 

Complaints 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments). 
On  special  orders 


215 


308 


122 


291 

69  78 

2,379       2,316 

112  156 


43 


270 

89 

3,730 

113 


Observations — Tenement    buildings    (unli- 
censed)  

Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (J  100) 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  ((95) 

Articles  In  bakeries  (§114) 

liJnsafe  machinery  (581 ) 

»caflrolding(§l9) 


651 


6 

29 


316 

30 

12 

2 


3 
10 


Third 

Quarter, 

1906. 

7,652 

980 
76 


Total 2,868       2,841       4,202       9,911 


4,001        2,772       2,755       9,528 


380 


236 

8,425 

381 


25 

1,010 

98 

6.744 


281        1.24S 


39 

51 

2 


89 


Total . 


Prosecutions  begun 

Days  or  parts  of  days  on  court  work . 
Days  consumed  by  illness  or  travel  . . . 
Days  absent  by  leave  or  vacation  — 


35 

38 
71 
981 
62 


44 


13 


92 


21  10  69 

78  3H  180^ 

76i  63f  2381 

318i  174^  555 


90 


Table  VII.— Number  of  Children's  Employment  Certificates  Issued  by  Boards  of  Health  in 
First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 

Third  Quarter,  1907.  Thinl 

City.                                                     ^ * »  Quarter, 

New  York  City:                                                   July.        Aug.        Sept.       Total.  1906. 

Bronx  Borough 200             70           275           545  412 

Brooklyn  Borough 57             49            88           194  378 

Manhattan  Borough 1,333           .381       1,711       3,425  2,915 

Queens  Borough 91             47             94           232  157 

Richmond  Borough 15              5             14            34  .55 

Total— New  York  City 1 ,  696           552       2 ,  182     t4 .  430  tS ,  9 17 

Buffalo 199             73             81      -353  207 

Rochester 196             72             90           358  327 

Syracuse 142            .50            92           284  231 

Albany 37             18             22             77  83 

Troy •• 69              15             53            137  84 

ITtica 106              26              37            169  147 

Tonkers 20            15            19            54  18 

Schenectady 35             10            31             76  48 

i  Licensed  and  unlicensed  buildings  inspected.  116.        *  No  record  kept, 
t   neludes  ''mercantile  '  as  well  as  "manufacturing"  certificates. 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  VIII. — Licenses  for  Tenement  Manufactures. 

Third  Quarter,  1907. 


Applications  pending  June  30,  1907. 
Applications  received 

Total 


(1)  Applications  for  dwellings  with- 
out cle^  record  from  local 
health  or  tenement-house  au- 
thorities and  therefore -I 

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with  ^ 
clear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated  by  factory  inspec- 
tor and 

(.3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings 
investigated  by  factory  inspec- 
tor and 

Applications  refusedf  in  class  1  with  ' 
subsequent  report  of  compliance 
with  orders  of  health  or  tenement 
house  authorities,  investigated  by 
factory  inspector  and 

Applications  refusedf  in  classes  2  or  ' 
3,    subsequentl^y    re-investigated 
and '. 


refused 


granted 
refused 
standing* 

granted 
refused 
standing* 

granted 
refused 


granted 
refused 


Total  applications  granted 

Total  applications  refused  (net)t . 

Total  applications  standing* 

Applications  cancelled  by  applicants 

Applications  duplicated 

Applications  pending  Sept.  30.  1907 


New        Remain- 
York         der  of 
aty.         State. 


125 

584 


709 


425 
112 
39 

5 
2 


48 
13 


114 
44 


592 

48 

39 

6 


Licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  applicants . 
Licenses  revolted  for  unlawful  conditions. . 


120 


68 
3 


26 


26 


10 


16 


Total, 

Oct.  L 

1904.  to 

Sept.  30, 

1907. 

10,257 
735         10,257 


Total. 


125 
610 


1,775 


435 

5.294 

112 

1.663 

39 

292 

21 

686 

2 

179 
3 

48 

932 

13 

407 

IM 

1,51$ 

44 

904 

618 

8,405 

48 

1,192 

39 

295 

6 

218 
27 

120 

120 

69 

277 

3 

8 

Net  increase  In  outstanding  licenses 521  25 

Licenses  outstanding  June  30,  1907 7. 107  467 


Licenses  outstanding  Sept.  30,  1907 7,628 


492 


546 

7,574 

8.120 


8,129 


*  These  are  cases  In  which  investigation  showed  no  work  being  done  or  likely  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  inves- 
tigation. 

t  In  present  or  previous'quarters. 

X  The  number  of  buildings  held  to  be  below  the  requirements  for  licensing  was  1.240  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  As  the  result  of  re-«pplieatlons  and  re-inspections  during  the 
luarter,  the  number  of  rejected  applications  was  reduced  to  1.192. 
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TABLE  IX.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNELS,  JULY-SEPTEMBER.  1907 
(a)  Aic  and  Sex  of  Pcrsou  Injored. 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  8.=sNot  elsewhere  specified.] 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels, 
ete.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing  on  all  machines 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts 


Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 
Hoisting  and  conveying  machinery 


and  apparatus,  n.  e.  p. 
Locomotives  and  trains . . 
Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers 

Jointers  or  buzz  planers. 


Shapers. 
lathes. . 


Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calenders  and  other  paper  making 
machines 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying 
machines 

Printing  presses 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

l/ooms 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other 
t'^xtile  machinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines 

Ix^ather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Scftw  machines 

Lathos 

Drop  and  power  hammers 

Sheor« 

Pollers 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact    with     grindstones,     emery 
wheels,  etc 

Struck    by    fragments    of    polishing 
wheels 

Other 

Machires  used  in  bakeries,  confection- 
ery establishmcntB,  etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified .... 


Total. 


He\t  and  Electrtcitt. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.).  . 

Explosion  and  iarnition  of  gases 

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes. . . 
Other   injuries   from    steam   and   hot 

liquids 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals. . . 
Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids 

or  caustics) 

Electridtv 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 


Total. 


Under 

16 
years. 


1 
•2 


•30 


16-18 
years. 


•One  not  an  employee. 


14 
2 


8 
12 


16 


3 

2 

3 

14 
11 

1 

8 
3 

1 

10 
5 

1 
1 

32 

15 

2 

2 
1 

1 


19 


2 
14 


18 
years 


50 
7 
88 
13 
20 
112 

48 
34 

312 
62 

185 
34 
23 
17 
2 
27 

13 

52 

48 
21 

10 
17 
11 
23 


10 

4 

22 

147 
92 
12 
37 
50 
29 
44 

117 


40 


42 
29 


S 
141 


2.092 


19 
37 
12 

68 
26 
21 
75 

7 

72 

208 


445 


Age 

not 

stated. 


10 


51 
7 

103 
16 
22 

120 


34 

321 
66 

205 
37 
23 
17 
2 
31 

15 

55 

65 
33 

11 
26 
14 
26 

54 

16 

5 

23 

185 
108 
14 
40 
53 
30 
44 
137 


41 

44 
33 

11 
♦157 


♦2,358 


19 
37 
13 

60 
27 
22 
75 

7 

72 

111 


452 


Male. 


'7 

90 

15 

20 

116 

62 
34 

319 
66 

205 
37 
23 
17 
2 
31 

15 

53 

44 
27 

10 
22 
10 
12 

37 
6 
2 

17 

160 
107 
14 
40 
51 
30 
44 
130 


41 


33 


10 
♦149 


♦2,203 


19 
36 
13 

60 
27 
22 

75 

7 

72 

110 


AHO 
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TABLE  IX.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNELS,  JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1907. 
(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured — (Concluded). 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=Not  el.sewhere  specified.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

16-18 
years. 

18 
years 

not. 
stated. 

total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Fall  of  Per-iion. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  piatform.otc. 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,    engines, 

etc 

.... 

3 

4 
4 

1 
2 
2 

"2 

76 

67 
46 
22 
4 
19 
23 
20 
80 

1 
1 

"2 
.... 

79 

72 
51 
23 
9 
21 
23 
21 
84 

77 

72 
51 
23 
9 
17 
21 
19 
83 

2 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

Fall  in  hoistwav.  shaft,  etc 

.... 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  bv  pliDoinK        

4 
2 

Fall  on  lev^l  bv  triDDing 

1 

1 

2 

AH  oth«»rs                

1 

Total 

3 

18 

1 

1 

4 

.... 

2 
1 

"2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

357 

73 

61 
281 

60 

20 

134 
44 

47 

138 

40 

71 
139 

52 

5 

"i 

1 

1 

383 

372 

11 

Injured  by  Weights. 

Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  ex- 

cavating  etc  ^                    

74 

52 

289 

61 
21 

137 
45 
47 

140 
42 

73 

141 

53 

74 

52 

288 

61 
21 

137 
45 
47 

140 
42 
72 
72 

141 

52 

Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal, 
cement,  etc.) 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects. . 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  in- 
jured                     

■  "3 

*"i 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sons  

1 

Heavy  material  or  parts  on  which  In- 

iured  persons  were  at  work 

Miichinerv  beinsr  movod 

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit. 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other 
materials 

1 

Ijoadinff  or  unloading     

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  class!- 
^cation   .            

1 

Total 

4 

18 

1,150 

3 

1,175 

1.172 

3 

Flyino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass, 
(jtC                                 

4 
1 

159 
56 

163 
57 

162 
57 

1 

Other  injuries  from  flying  objects 

Total 

5 

216 



220 

219 

1 

_   _^ 

VF.HICLE8  AND   ACCIDENTS    CAUSED    BY 
Anim.\ls 

I 

3 

100 

1 

105 

102 

3 

MiSCELIiANKOUS. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches, 
files  etc  )                                 

6 
2 

1 

4 
2 
3 

■  6 

169 
33 

63 

99 
15 
71 
5 
SI 

1 
1 

1 

*"i 
"2 

176 
36 

65 

104 

17 

75 

6 

93 

169 
36 

65 

102 

16 

74 

5 

90 

1 

TooL«»  in  hands  of  feliow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling, 

flgg              ,                         

Hand  caught  on  nail  wire,  sharp  pro- 
jection, etc 

1 

2 

Hand  cut  on  glass    

1 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc. 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

\ll  other  causes 

"'"i 

1 
3 

Total 

2 

27 

536 

6 

571 

557 

14 

Grand  Total 

♦40 

304 

4,895 

25 

♦5,264 

*5,075 

189 

♦  O.ie  not  an  e.nployecj. 
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TABLE  IX.— (b)     CauMS  and  Resutts  of  AccideaU  in  Fac 


-3 

1 

Tkmporart 

CAUSE. 
In.  e.  s.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 

Di 

i 

n 

1 

Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly  wheels,  etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

51 
7 

103 
16 
22 

120 

63 
34 

321 
66 

205 
37 
23 
17 
2 
31 

15 
56 
65 
33 

11 
26 
14 
26 

54 

16 

5 

23 

185 
108 
14 
40 
53 
30 
44 
137 

41 
44 
33 

11 
♦157 

12 

1 

28 

7 

2 

20 

13 
6 

69 

5 

64 
3 

9 
2 
8 
2 

11 
1 

8 

2 

4 

13 

15 
6 

91 
10 

A 

1 

Gearing  on  all  machines 

Set  screws 

Bhafting 

Belt*i  and  pulleysi 

2 

4 
1 

1 

14 

3 
2 

16 
2 

16 
5 
3 

4 

1            4 

! 

i ' 

t            7 
1 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 
Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) , . . 

Hoisting  and  conveying  machinery  and  apparatus, 

n.  e.  s 

Locomotive?  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 
Saws 

1 

Planers 

Jointers  or  buzz  planers 



Shapers 

2 

LatfiS^ 

Other  wood  working  machines 

8 

7 

7 
4 
2 
3 

1 
11 

6 

7 

1 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

narker^ 

(Calenders  and  other  paper  making  machines 

Paper  cutting,  stiching  and  staying  machines 

Printing  presses 

10 
12 

8 

4 
4 
2 
6 

1.) 
3 
2 

2 

"7 
9 
5 

i 

4 
3 

5 

1 

i; ; ; ; ; ; 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

! 

(Warding  machines 

1 

Spinning  machines 

I 

Tx)oms 

Formers,    knitting    machines    and    other    textile 
machinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines. 



Leather  working  machinery 

4 

14 

28 
4 

10 
8 
2 
3 

21 

8 
6 
4 

2 
30 

1 

9 
13 

1 
8 
8 
5 
4 
18 

Metal  working  mschinery: 
Stamping  machines 

23 
22 

1 
4 
7 
3 
10 
27 

12 

I 
10 

1 
26 

8 
2 

...... 

Drillinir  and  milling  machines 

2 

Screw  machines 

lathes       

Drop  and  power  hammers 

1 

1 
1 
4 

Shears    

Rollers 

Others   

Polishing  machines: 
Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc 

Stnick  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels 

6 
5 

2 
19 

Other 

I 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,   confectionery  establish- 
ments etc   . .    . .              

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 

4 

Total 

♦2.358 

440 

22 

285 

303 

29 

Heat  and  Electricity. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

19 
37 
13 
69 

27 
22 
75 
7 
72 
111 

1 
1 

...... 

...... 

"27 

5 

63 

20 

16 

65 

4 

61 

102 

1  ! 

2 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases 

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

' 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metal* 

1 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics). . 
Electricity  

1    •  •  •    • 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 

i    '.■  '.[.'[ 

Total 

452 

4 

363 

2 

3  ! 

'     __1 

♦One  not  an  employee. 
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torlefl.  Quarries  and  Tunnels,  July  l-Sap(ember  30,  1907. 


DI8ABLEMCNT 

Permanent  Disablement. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

L08B  OP  ONE  OR  BOTH — 

Inter- 
naUy. 

AU 
others. 

5 

1 

1 

limtw. 

HandB 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

3 
1 

6 

1 

41 
6 
47 
12 
14 
86 

45 
18 

220 
32 

98 
11 

4 
7 

2 

1 

13 
2 
3 

13 

7 
6 

41 
13 

30 
3 
3 

1 

4 

1 

40 

1 

1 

1 

7 
1 

42 
1 
4 

12 

7 
7 

45 
10 

73 

23 

16 

9 

1 

1 
1 
6 

B 
1 

35 
13 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 
3 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 

4 

4 
1 

7 

? 

8 
2 

5 

2 
3 

34 

4 

67 

21 

16 

9 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

3 
2 

2 

9 
4 

2 

16 

1 

4 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

""2 
2 

3 

6 
11 

4 

1 

2 

4 

2 

16 
13 
3 

2 

"    '3' 

4 

8 

4 

2 

\ 
\ 
4 

i 

2 

2 
1 

1 

21 

9 
28 
27 
22 

9 
20 

8 
19 

31 

15 

2 

9 

50 
75 
8 
25 
27 
14 
32 
86 

22 
27 
26 

5 
•106 

6 

3 

7 

22 

6 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

6 

4 
11 
25 

8 

1 

""2 

1 

1 

3 

4    

1 

3 
2 
2 

11 

1 
1 
6 

95 

10 
3 
5 

10 
7 
3 

25 

6 

2 

1 
1 

1 

6 
3 
3 

15 
1 

1 
11 

97 
15 

? 

13 

11 

5 

29 

8 
5 

4 

4 
29 

1 

1 

2    

5             1 

1 

3 

* 

2 
3 

37 

18 
3 
8 

13 
5 
7 

22 

11 

12 

3 

2 
22 

2 

•     1              1 

1    

5              3 
1     



i 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

1 
2 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
5 
9 

1 

1 

i' 

2 

11 

2 

\ 

41 

1 

1 

3 
2 

3 

2 

4 

3 
23 



1 

5 

'13 

7 

2 

4 

1 

00 

*\s 

55 

*1,371 

362 

10 

11 

460 

7 

21 

72 

581 

44 

9 
31 

7 
64 
22 
18 
66 

4 

67 

106 

2 

1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
7 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 

5 

2' : ; ; ; ; ; 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I 

i 

1 



.' 

3 

2 
3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

ig 

s  - 

394 

22 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

10 

26 
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New  Yobk  Labob  Bulletin.  [Dec. 

TABLE  IX.  —(b)     Causes  and  Results  of  Accidents  in  Factories. 


■3 
2 

i 

Temporuit 

CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  B.=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 

1   ■   ^ 

«     1     O 

i 

1 

Fall  op  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaftold,  platform,  etc 

79 
72 
51 
23 
9 
21 
23 
21 
84 

5 
3 

1 

■""2 

3 
4 
3 

1 

2 

4 

13 

13 

11 

5 

1 
6 
2 

4 
8 

1."? 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

14 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support   

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

5 

Fall  In  hoistway,  shaft,  etc 

1 

Fall  on  .dtairs,  steps,  etc 

4 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

2 

1 

19 

9 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

5 

All  others 

1 

8 

16 

Total 

383 

31 

3 

25 

63 

74 

Injured  bt  Weiohtb. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.). . 
Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.). . 
Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

74 
52 
289 
61 
21 

137 
45 
47 

140 
42 
73 

141 
53 

9 

7 
71 
IS 

6 

31 
12 
13 
37 
11 
15 
34 
10 

""2 
1 

...... 

1 

3 

36 

10 

5 

9 
5 
1 
6 
2 
5 
12 
2 

14 

21 

101 

23 

i 

46 
9 
16 
40 
11 
19 
52 
13 

1 
2 
li 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  bv  person  injured 

1 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  persons 
were  at  work 

^ 

Machinerv  being  moved 

2 

Fall  of  materials  from  trucks  in  transit 

4 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

20 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

1 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

I^oading  or  unloading 

8 

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  classification 

4 

Total 

1,175 

274 

4 

97 

374 

60 

Flyino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eve  bv  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc 

163 
57 

2 
17 

5 

19 
30 

3 
1 

Other  injuries  from  flying  objects 

Total 

220 
105 

19 
19 

5 

49_ 

__ 

4 

Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  by  Animates 

3 

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc.)    . . 
Tools  in  hands  ot  fellow  workmen 

176 
36 
65 

104 

17 

75 

5 

93 

42 
14 

11 

31 

1 

42 

1 

65 

4 
12 
44 
16 
11 

37 
9 

14 
6 

a 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s 

5 

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc 

Hand  cut  on  gla.ss 

Inlured  bv  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

2 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 

12 

1 

10 

12 

24 

Total 

671 

153 

8  i      162 

78 

33 

Grand  Total 

♦5,264 

940 

400 

624 

86* 

199 

♦One  not  an  employee. 
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QoarriM  and  Tunncit,  July  l-Septembcr  30,  l997^(.Conclude>t) . 


Permanent  Disabt.ement. 

I- 

1 

o 

i 

LOS8  OF  ONE  OH   BOTH 1 

Inter- 
nally. 

All 
others. 

.J 

1 

i 

1 

Umbs. 

Hands 

or 

feel. 

Fin. 
gers. 

Eyes. 

6 

.  23 

14 

12 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

11 

3 
2 
3 
2 

i" 

1 

2 
2 

66 
60 
49 
21 
6 
19 
21 
16 
72 

3 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 
4 

1 

1    1 

4 
7 
1. 
1 

6 

10 

2 

10 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 

1 

2 

3 

::::::i':::::i 

1 

1 

1  i 

2 
2 

1 
3 
6 

2 

1 
2 

7 

2 

1 

42 

76 

16 

330 

17 

1 

2 

8 

12 

23 

13 

7 

17 
9 

29 
3 

1 

8 
4 
2 
6 
1 
5 
12 
6 

1 
2 
5 
2 

5 

i' 

1 

2 

2 

1 

50 
47 
255 
59 
21 

111 
35 
38 

116 
29 
58 

123 
36 

7 

4 
15 

6 

2 

3 
1 
9 

1 

11 
1 

16 
2 

6 

3 

8 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

15 
3 
7 

12 
8 
8 
6 
7 

7 

4 

1 
2 

3 

1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 

11 
7 
2 

13 

? 

11 
9 

3 

1 

6 





4 

5 

1 
1 
1 
2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

8 
6 

3 

1 

1 

43 

103 

22 

977 

92 

47  1 

16 

32 

95 

11 

2 
1 

64 

7 

95 
56 

44 

23 

24 

1 

1 

3 

71 

161 

44 

1 

23 

25 

4 

17 

3 

90 

9 

8 
2 

4 
7 

2 

=^= 

2 

2 
1 
2 

6 

5 

2 

10 

2 

1 

5 

5 
3 
5 

7 

7 

i 

7 

163 
32 
51 
95 
17 
75 
5 
80 

3 
1 
8 
2 

1 

2 

20 
5 

7 

■■'ii' 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

11 

31 

47 

518 

29 

1 

15 

1 

6 

22 

2 

109 

♦417 

217 

•3,831 

I 

575 

12 

1       12 

527 

35 

49 

126 

761 

1     " 
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TABLE  X.— IDLENESS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  UNIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER:  (a)  1907. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


Un- 
ions. 


_L 


1.  Buildins,  Stone  Workins»Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building     and     paving 

trades I 

Building  and  street  labor 


2.  Transportation. 

Railways . 


Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves . 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron 

and  steel 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood   Working   and   Furni 

tore 


7.  Food  and  Liquors. . . 

Food  products. 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music. 

9.  Tolwcco 


10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  . . 
Retail  trade 


1 1.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men  . 


13.  Miscellaneous 

Leather     and      leather 

goods 

Glass  and  Glassware 


Total. 


92 


Mem- 
bers. 


23.341 

675 

20.469 
2,197 

5,924 

649 
3,200 

825 
1,250 

8,643 

7,225 
818 
600 


6,228 

5,061 

517 
650 

6.950 


2.913 

3,479 

1.571 
1,908 

9251 . 


Num- 
ber 
idle. 


1,756 

1,675 
81 

1,713 

1.779' 

I 

676. 

166! 
610; 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Idle  on  Account  of — 


Lack 

of 
work. 


10,507 

350 

9,128 
1,029 

1,620 

20 
975 
275I 
350, 

4.642 

4.445 

143. 

54: 


45.0' 

51.9; 


10,256 

3501 


44.6      8,877 
46.9      1,029, 


1.799 

1,293 

156 
350 

776 


853 

398 

282 
116 


.793      1.487 


325 

325 


16 

68 

136 

66 

70 


27.3 

3.1 
30.5' 
33.3 
28.0 

53.7 

61.5 

17.5 

9.0 


28.9, 

25.5; 


30.2 
63.8; 


11.2 


29.31 

11. 4I 

18.0: 

6.1 


1.1651 

15  . 

875;. 

275  . 


350 


4.301 

4,140 

118 

43 


350 


175 

176 


1.670 

1,217' 

163 
3001. 

421 


801 

367 

281 
86 


16 

13 


82.9 


18. 5! 

19.4 


.273 


2701 

270 


14 


35 


0.9 

3.8 

20. 1| 

39.8, 
13.7 


59 
133 


66.120;   22.627      34.2    20.716 


229 


229 


105 

5 
100 


Other 
reasons. 


25 
11 


113 

63' 


60 
341 

17 

31 

1 
30 


70 


55 

56 


592        1,053 


32 

22 


100 

100 


3M 
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TABLE  X.— IDLENESS  OP  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  UNIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER:  (b)  1906. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


Un-    Mem- 
ions,     bers. 


Niim-  Per 
ber  cent 
idle.        idle. 


Idle  on  Account  of — 


Lack 

of 
work. 


Strike 
or  lock- 
out. 


Sickness, 

accident 

or  old 

age. 


Other 
reasons. 


Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving 

trades 

Building  and  street  labor 


Trantportation 

Ivail^Tavs 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandllng 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs. .... 
Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. . 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than   iron 

and  steel 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood    Working  and  Furni 


Wood 
ture. 


Food  and  Liquors .  . 

Food  products. 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music  . 

9,  Tobacco 

10. 


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . 
Retail  trade 


1 1.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Leather     and      leather 

goods 

Glass  and  glassware 


14 

lO' 


22.634 

1,000 

19,255 
2,379 

6.S7I 
633 

3.150 
928 

1,860 

5.722 

4,472 
750 
500 


5.682 
4,515 


Total 90    62.213      7,938 


539 
628 


1       6.728 


7'     2,943 


3.382 
1.532 
1,850 

845 

1,924 

1,776 

1.646 

130 

1.980 

1.331' 

695i 

1701 
525' 


4.439 
200 

3,472 
767 

612 

12 

590 

10 


19.6 

20.0 

18.0 
32.2 

9.3 

1.9 

18.7 

1.1 


3.830 

200 

2.930 
700 

575 


36 


565 
10 


873 

847 
26 


15.3 

18.9 
3.5 


555 

555 


122 

122 


279 

138 


13 
128 


4.9 

3.1 


2.4 
20.4 


13.5 


130 

2 


399   13.6 


214 

149 


6.3 

9.7 
3.5 


228 

218 

191 

146 
45 


128  . 
360 


51 


61 

61 


2.7 


3.4 

3.7 


25 


1.9 

22 

53 

8.8; 


231 

271 


4.2!      lol 
12.81  5.799 


6 

'61 


654 


209 


199 
10 

32 

7 
25 


96 

70 
26 


318 


25 


38 

1 
4 

3 

1 


841 


364 


307 
57 


100 

100 


14 

1 


13 


153 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Monthly   returns    as   to   unemployment    from   selected   trade 

unions   throughout   the  State   representing  approximately  100,- 

000  organized  wage  earners 
The  State        Employment 


cant 


J«n  r«b  Mn  Apr  Wmr  Jm  Jul  A«t  S«p  Oct  Rot  Dm 


reflect  \ery  Jearly  the  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  the  labor 
market  of  the  financial  panic 
of  last  October.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1907  idle- 
ness among  trade  unipnists 
was  greater  than  the  year  be- 
fore, but  continued  improve- 
ment had  by  mid-summer  re- 
duced the  percentage  of  un- 
employment very  nearly  to 
the  record  in  1906  (8.5  as 
compared  with  7.6),  this  im- 
provement of  the  first  half 
year  having  been  mainly  due 
to  increasing  activity  in  the  New  York  City  building  trades.  But 
the  improvement  in  those  trades  was  interrupted  in  July,  followed 
by  a  marked  relapse  in  August  and  this,  coupled  with  the  extensive 
strike  of  commercial  telegraphers,  sent  the  proportion  of  idle 
unionists  suddenly  upward  in  the  latter  month.  Conditions  in 
the  building  trades  did  not  improve  in  September,  while 
idleness  due  to  lack  of  work  increased  in  the  clothing  and  metal 
trades  so  that  by  October  1,  the  proportion  of  unionists  unem- 
ployed was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  1906  and  much  above  the 
average  for  1902  to  1906.  Upon  the  labor  market,  thus  already 
unfavorable,  came  the  violent  depression  following  close  after 
the  October  panic  causing  great  increase  of  idleness  in  nearly  all 
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of  the  principal  organized  trades^  and  leaving  approximately  every 
third  member  of  the  representative  unions  reporting,  or  32.7  per 
cent  of  the  membership^  idle  at  the  end  of  December  as  compared 
with  percentages  varying  from  11.1  to  23.1,  with  an  average  of 
18.3,  for  the  year  1902i-6.  This  proportion  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
does  not  quite  equal  that  for  New  York  CSty  (34.2  per  cent), 
reported  in  the  last  Bulletin,  indicating  slightly  worse  condi- 
tions in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  The 
worst  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  year  appear  in  the  building, 
clothing,  metal  and  tobacco  trades,  with  percentages  of  idleness  of 
42.1,  43.6,  30.9  and  55.0  respectively.  Among  the  principal  in- 
dustries one  exception  to  the  prevailing  unfavorable  conditions 
appears  in  the  printing  trades  with  a  percentage  of  idleness  (11.1) 
which  compares  not  unfavorably  with  previous  years. 

It   It   tt 

^  ,  Strikes  and  lockouts  and  the  number  of  employees 

Industrial  .  .       .         .        ,  ,  .        , 

Relations      participating  in  them  were  less  numerous   m  the 

fourth  quarter  of  1907  than  in  1906,  but  were  still 
much  above  the  figures  for  1905,  1904  or  1903.  Thirty-five  strikes 
or  lockouts  involving  directly  7,522  workpeople  were  begun 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  1907,  as  compared  with  43  new  disputes  with 
9,095  employees  directly  concerned  in  the  same  period  of  1906. 
During  the  five  months  from  October  1,  1907,  to  March  1,  1908, 
the  State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in  21 
industrial  disputes,  all  strikes  or  lockouts  save  one.  In  the  latter 
instance,  a  shoe  manufacturing  firm  of  New  York  City  and  the 
union  of  its  employees  submitted  a  question  of  piece  prices  to  arbi- 
tration by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau.  This  is  the  first  case 
of  arbitration  by  the  Bureau  since  1905,  and  the  second  since 
1902.  The  total  effects  of  intervention  can  not  well  be  expressed 
numerically  of  course  since  advice  or  suggestion  may  have  an  in- 
direct effect  when  no  immediate  results  are  evident.  But  in  five 
of  the  21  interventions,  including  the  arbitration  case,  settlements 
resulted  immediately  and  directly  from  the  Bureau's  efforts.  The 
imfavorable  relations  in  the  important  book  and  job  printing  in- 
dustry of  New  York  City,  growing  out  of  the  determination  of 
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the  United  Typothetse  to  maintain  "  open  shop ''  conditions  fol- 
lowing the  compositors'  strikes  for  eight-hours  in  1906,  have  re- 
cently been  considerably  improved  through  the  formation  of  a  new 
employers'  association,  The  Printers'  League,  now  representing 
over  60  firms  and  5,500  employees,  which  has  signed  arbitration 
agreements  and  scales  with  the  compositors  and  pressmen  and  pre- 
liminary agreements  with  the  press  feeders  and  assistants,  a  gen- 
eral scale  for  the  latter  being  under  arbitration.  A  new  Book- 
binders' League,  similar  to  The  Printers'  League,  has  signed 
agreements  with  the  several  local  unions  of  boo'kbinders  in  the 
metropolis.  On  the  other  hand  an  untoward  incident  in  the  field 
of  collective  bargaining  appears  in  the  recent  controversy  between 
the  national  Typothetse  and  the  Printing  Pressmens'  Union  over 
the  validity  of  their  national  agreement  negotiated  last  year  to 
succeed  a  five  year  agreement  made  in  1902,  in  the  course  of  which 
appeals  were  made  to  New  York  State,  as  well  as  federal  courts 
for  injunctions  to  prevent  strikes  as  being  infringements  of  the 

agreement. 

tt    H    H 

The  Bulletin  publishes  an  article  by  Chief  Factory 
J  ^  Inspector  Walling  containing  suggestions  to  deputy 
factory  inspectors  on  ventilation.  "  I  believe,"  says 
the  Chief  Inspector,  "  we  are  justified  in  demanding  a  system  that 
will  furnish  in  ordinary  trades  a  minimum  of  2,000  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  hour  for  each  person,  and  the  removal  of  the  same 
amount,  which  supply  under  no  circumstances  should  fall  below 
1,500  cubic  feet  per  hour."  The  summary  of  work  of  deputy  in- 
spectors for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1907  shows  130  prosecutions 
begun  as  compared  with  99  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906.  The 
great  majority  of  these  (123)  were  child  labor  cases  including 
44  for  violation  of  the  new  eight-hour  law  of  1907  for  children 
under  sixteen  and  one  for  violation  of  the  provision  of  that  statute 
which  forbids  the  work  of  such  children  after  five  o'clock  p.  m. 
Advance  summaries  of  statistics  of  employees  in  factories  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1907,  show  a  total  of  1,139,788  em- 
ployees in  the  40,118  establishments  inspected  during  the  year, 
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Of  these  1,086,555  were  shop  employees  as  distinguished  from 
office  force,  including  309,505  women  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Children  between  14  and  16  years  old  numbered  14,328  of  whom 
13,911  were  in  the  shops.  The  proportion  of  children  14  to  16 
years  of  age  to  total  employees,  both  office  and  shop,  was  12.5  in 
1907  or  practically  the  same  as  in  1906  when  the  proportion  was 
12.4. 

It   It   It 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1907,  a  total 

Industrial  ^  ^  *    ^ 

Accident  ^^  1*9,431  employees  in  factories  and  quarries  in  New 
York  State  were  reported  injured  by  accidents.  This 
is  nearly  6,000  greater  than  the  number  reported  in  1906  and 
not  far  from  four  times  the  number  which  was  reported  in  1903. 
This  increase  represents  only  a  nearer  approach  to  complete  re- 
turns and  has  no  significance  as  to  whether  factory  accidents  are 
on  the  increase  or  not  Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  to- 
ward completeness  which  has  been  made,  it  can  not  yet  be  said 
that  that  goal  has  been  attained,  as  pointed  out  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  year  in  question. 
Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1907  numbered  344  as  compared  with 
259  for  the  year  before.  I>uring  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  1907  there  were  4,364  accidents  reported  as  compared  with 
4,616  in  the  same  months  of  1906,  the  decrease  being  doubtless 
due  to  decreased  forces  in  factories  on  account  of  the  business 
depression.    Fatal  accidents  for  the  quarter  numbered  78  against 

86  the  year  before. 

It    It    It 

The  Bulletin  contains  the  prevailing  opinions  deliv- 

United  States  ^red  in  the  four  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States 

nprone      Supreme  Court  touching  the  interests  of  labor.    First 

Decisions,      among  these  is  the  unanimous  decision  upholding  the 

constitutionality   of   the    Oregon    ten-hour   law   for 

women  in  laundries,  which  is  based  on  such  broad  grounds  as  to 

virtually  lay  a  solid  basis  of  constitutionality  for  the  limitation 

of  working  hours  for  women  by  State  laws  generally,  bringing 

thus  certainty  where  before  considerable  uncertainty  had  existed, 
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especially  in  this  State  in  view  of  the  tenor  of  the  opinion  in  the 
recent  adverse  decision  of  the  Oourt  of  Appeals  on  the  prohibition 
of  night  work  of  women.  A  second  decision  holds  unconstitutional 
the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1906  because  that  law  was 
so  drawn  as  to  apply  to  the  employees  of  an  inter-state  carrier  who 
might  be  engaged  solely  in  transportation  entirely  within  a  single 
State  and  hence  not  in  inter-state  commerce  over  which  alone  Con- 
gress has  authority.  This  in  no  wise  affects  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  liability  law,  but  only  limits  more  narrowly  than  was 
anticipated  the  field  over  which  a  federal  law  on  the  subject  may 
operate.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  new  law  conforming  to 
the  limits  indicated  by  the  decision  will  speedily  be  enacted  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  since  the  decision  the  President  has  twice  in  spe- 
cial messages  urged  the  passage  of  such  an  act  and  a  bill  therefor 
has  already  passed  the  House.  Another  much  discussed  decision, 
that  in  the  hatters'  boycott  case,  declares  that  a  boycott  which 
affects  inter-state  trade  constitutes  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  of  1890. 
For  the  first  time  the  legal  status  of  boycotting  becomes  to  some 
extent  clear;  that  is,  if  a  boycott  aims  to  restrain  trade  which  is 
inter-state  in  character  it  is  illegal.  But  the  decision  does  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  legal  aspects  of  boycotting  per  se.  The 
legality  of  a  boycott  which  affects  only  trade  within  a  State  re- 
mains as  before  a  question  surrounded  by  considerable  obscurity 
both  as  to  common  and  statute  law.  The  fourth  decision  holds 
invalid  a  clause  of  the  Erdman  law  of  1898  for  the  settlement  of 
railway  labor  disputes,  which  made  it  a  criminal  offense  to  dis- 
charge an  employee  for  membership  in  a  labor  organization,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  prohibition  interferes  with  the  liberty  of 
contract  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  So  far  as  New  York 
State  is  concerned  this  decision  is  of  little  practical  import  because 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1906  declared  unconstitutional  on  similar 
grounds  a  State  law  of  1887  of  the  same  tenor  (People  v.  Marcus, 
185  K  T.  257).  Furthermore  such  laws  in  this  and  other  States 
have  long  been  generally  ignored,  unionists  depending  for  protec- 
tion from  discrimination  upon  the  strength  of  their  organizations. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  JULY-DECEMBER,  1907. 

In  the  last  Bulletin  were  published  returns  of  unemployment 
in  December  for  New  York  City  furnished  by  certain  repre- 
sentative trade  unions.  Similar  returns  from  representative 
imions  throughout  the  state,  now  completed  and  summarized  in 
Tables  V  and  VI  of  the  Appendix,  make  possible  in  this  Bullbtiw 
a  review  for  the  state  as  a  whole  not  only  of  conditions  at  the 
end  of  December  but  of  the  course  of  unemployment  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1907. 

It  was  found  that  in  New  York  City  the  proportion  of  un- 
employment at  the  end  of  December  (34.2  per  cent)  greatly 
exceeded  that  for  any  other  year  since  1902.  The  same  general 
result  appears  in  the  returns  for  the  entire  state,  but  the  pro- 
portion for  the  state,  32.7  per  cent,  is  neither  so  large  as  that 
for  New  York  Oity  nor  does  it  exceed  the  figures  for  previous 
years  so  greatly,  indicating  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  con- 
ditions were  relatively  worse  in  New  York  City  than  in  tho 
remainder  of  the  state.  The  exceptional  character  of  conditions 
in  the  metropolis  in  December  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  for  three  years  back  the  proportion  of  idleness  at  that  time 
of  year  for  the  state  as  a  whole  has  exceeded  that  for  New  York 
City,  thus: 

Pkrcentaoi  or  Idlbness  nv  Rbprzsbntatevb  Unions. 

1904.  1905.  1906.  1907 

New  York  State 19.6  11.1  16.4  32.7 

New  York  City 17,8  6.7  12.8  84.2 

The  course  of  the  organized  labor  market  in  1907,  in  com- 
parison with  other  recent  years,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Number  and  Proportion  or  Unbicplotsd  Wagb  Earners  in  Representative  Unions. 

NUMBER  IDLE  AT  END 

REPORTING.  OF  MONTH.  PERCENTAOB  IDLE. 

MoNTB.         Unions.  Members.  Number.  Per  cent.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1903.  1902-0. 

January 191  92,871  20,007  21.6  16.0  22.6  26.8  20.6  20.9 

February 191  92,797  18.663  20.1  16.3  19.4  21.6  17.8  18.0 

March 191  93,242  17,018  18.3  11.6  19.2  27.1  17.6  18.6 

April 191  94,402  9,663  10.1  7.3  11.8  17.0  17.3  18.7 

May 191  94,766  9.966  10.6  7.0  8.3  16.9  20.2  18.1 

June 191  96.840  7.809  8.1  6.3  9.1  13.7  23.1  13.8 

July 194  100,966  8.686  8.6  7.6  8.0  14.8  17.8  12.8 

August 198  100.026  12.136  12.1  6.8  7.2  13.7  16.4  9.8 

September 198  98,224  12.089  12.3  6.3  6.9  12.0  9.4  8.0 

October 194  99,121  18,296  18.6  6.9  6.6  10.8  11.7  9.2 

November 194  98.068  21.696  22.0  7.6  6.1  11.1  16.4  11.1 

December 194  97.732  31,917  32.7  15.4  11.1  19.6  23.1  18.3 

Mean  for  year     16.2      9.3     11.2     16.9     17.5        13.9 
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Throughout  the  year,  so  far  as  organized  workpeople  were 
concerned,  the  state  of  employment  in  1907  was  lees  favorable 
than  in  1906.  But  1906  was  a  record  year,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  Summer,  1907  compares  not  unfavorably  with  the  years  be- 
fore 1906.  Moreover,  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  1907 
improved  so  rapidly  that  the  comparison  with  1906  was  less  and 
less  unfavorable  until  July,  when  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
was  less  than  one  point  higher  than  in  1906.  But  in  August  a 
sharp  change  for  the  worse  appears  and  both  in  that  month  and 
in  September  the  proportion  of  unemployment  exceeded  not  only 
that  of  1906  but  also  the  mean  percentage  for  1902  to  1906. 
As  indicated  in  the  September  and  December  (1907)  Btji-lbtins 
the  chief  determining  factor  as  to  idleness  among  the  organized 
wacre  workers  up  to  October  was  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
highly  organized  building  trades  of  New  York  City  in  which 
are  one-fourth  of  all  the  state's  trade  unionists.  In  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year,  however,  with  their  increasing  per- 
centages of  idleness  far  exceeding  those  for  any  other  recent 
jear,  the  business  depression  following  the  financial  panic  of 
October  was  the  dominant  element  The  fact  is  brought  out 
in  the  following  tables,  in  which  "  lack  of  work  "  or  slack  trade 
is  shown  to  have  been  the  dominant  factor  in  the  increase  of 
idleness  in  December  as  compared  with  September,  1907,  or  of 
idleness  at  the  end  of  December  in  1907  as  compared  with  1908. 

CAT78B8  or  IDLBNB88  IN  RsPRKSBNTATIVa   UNIONB  AT  THB   EnD  OV    EaCH    MoMVB, 

July  •  Dbcbicbbr. 

LABOR 
MONIB.  DISPUTBS.  DXaABILnrT.      ALL  OTHBR  CAmBI. 

1907.  1906.  1907.  1900.  1907.  1906. 

July 1,804  1.828  1,249  953  6,442  4,448 

Au^st 8.143  727  1.806  939  7,687  8.706 

September 1,401  740  1.209  1,198  9,479  4.021 

October 1,006  1.182  1,820  1.086  16,970  4,166 

November 567  978  1.457  1.162  19,682  4.019 

December 602  660  1,606  1,812  29,820  12.881 

CAU8B8  OF  IdLEMBSB  IN  DSTAIL. 

NXnCBBB  IDIiB. 

Caubb.  * 

Septn  1907.  Dec.,  1907.  Dec.,  1906. 

Lack  Of  work 8.191  24.666  6.996 

Lack  of  material 1.076  49  834 

Weather 88  4.648  4.764 

Labor  disputes 1,401  692  660 

DisabUity ^ 1,209  1,606  1.819 

Other  reasons 174  673  867 

Total 12,089        81,917  1    14.369 
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The  effect  of  the  October  crisis  upon  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  closing  months  of  1907  is  shown  for  separate  in- 
dustries or  groups  of  trades  in  the  table  below.  It  is  the  building, 
clothing,  metal  and  tobacco  trades  in  which  the  worst  conditions 
appear.  The  statistics  of  building  operations  for  October  to  De- 
cember reported  by  city  building  departments  (see  Appendix, 
Table  VII)  give  evidence  of  the  depression  in  the  building 
trades  in  New  York  Oity,  Kochester  and  Troy.  In  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse,  on  the  contrary,  the  building  operations  authorized  in 
the  fourth  quarter  were  as  extensive  as  in  1906.  In  the  building, 
metal  and  tobacco  trades  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  to  compare  with  the  amount  of  unemployment  exist- 
ing in  the  closing  months  of  1907.  In  clothing  there  is  an 
equally  great  increase  over  1904,  1905  and  1906,  but  in  1902 
and  1903  there  was  idleness  in  those  trades  but  little  below  that 
shown  for  1907. 

In  transportation  a  heavy  increase  of  idleness  in  October,  No- 
vember and  December  due  to  lack  of  work  is  here  concealed  by 
an  altogether  exceptional  amount  of  idleness  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, which  was  due  to  the  strike  of  commercial  telegraphers. 
In  the  woodworking  and  furniture  trades  conditions  in  1907 
appear  very  unfavorable  as  compared  with  1905  or  1906,  but 
no  worse  than  in  1903  and  1904. 

In  the  other  industries  represented  no  such  marked  contrasts 
between  1907  and  previous  years,  as  those  above  noted,  appear. 
Of  these  others  the  most  important  is  the  printing  industry,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  seriously  from  the  depression 
since  October,  the  proportion  of  idleness  being  in  fact  as  low  in 
1907  as  in  other  recent  years  except  1904,  although  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  1906  there  was  an  exceptional  amount  of 
idleness  in  this  industry  on  account  of  the  eight-hour  strikes. 
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Groups  or  Tradxs. 
L  Building,  stone  working,  etc: 
1902  

End  or  — 

July.     Aug. 

.     12.9        7.6 
.     29.7      20.8 
.     12.9       19.8 
6.0        4.6 
.     10.8        6.9 
.     11.4       18.5 

8.0        0.9 

6.8  4.0 

8.6  8.8 

7.7  6.8 

4.3  3.3 
4.0       17.8 

.     84.3         3.9 
.     21.8      27.5 
.     37.1       19.1 
.     11.1         9.6 

5.2  8.5 
.     15.4        7.1 

4.0        2.9 

8.4  13.8 
.     13.2       10.0 

5.0        4.7 

8.5  4.0 
5.4        7.4 

.     13.6       12.8 
.      13.3       13.2 
.     10.8        9.9 

9.3  9.2 
.      15.8       15.7 
.     11.5       10.3 

.     18.0       14.5 
.     29.1      23.1 
.     36.8      27.6 
.     12.1       12.5 
.     13.5       10.9 
.     10.9       11.4 

.     11.2        9.9 
7.2        0.8 

5.9  7.4 

5.2  6.0 
6.0        6.5 

5.3  6.6 

.     29.0      20.0 
.     19.5       16.6 
.     17.4       15.6 
.     24.7       21.1 
.     24.8       10.7 
7.0        4.0 

Sept. 

5.1 

12.3 

15.2 

2.5 

6.4 

18.1 

7.9 
4.3 
9.2 
4.2 
4.6 
13.0 

6.6 
11.6 
18.9 
11.9 

8.0 
10.7 

8.8 
7.8 
8.0 
4.5 
2.8 
12.0 

12.3 
12.0 
8.5 
11.3 
15.5 
12.1 

7.7 

20.5 

25.2 

12.6 

9.0 

9.8 

8.1 
6.8 
8.2 
7.3 
7.2 
8.8 

0.3 
1.7 
13.6 
11.6 
4.2 
4.4 

Oct. 

14.2 
9.5 

12.6 
5.2 
7.3 

25.1 

6.7 
11.0 
6.5 
3.2 
4.3 
13.1 

18.1 
22.9 
16.3 
10.8 
9.4 
35.5 

3.1 
10.5 
0.5 
3.4 
8.8 
16.0 

10.9 
12.2 
9.8 
10.8 
16.8 
12.3 

9,7 

19.4 

19.3 

8.9 

7.6 

23.3 

10.9 
8.6 

16.9 
6.9 
6.1 
9.1 

8.9 
12.9 
13.3 
4.9 
7.3 
4.5 

Nov. 

13.4 
18.8 
17.1 
7.5 
10.2 
32.5 

4.7 
13.5 
6.2 
3.7 
4.5 
11.7 

86.9 
32.7 
14.1 
8.5 
8.4 
36.4 

4.7 
12.0 
8.8 
4.1 
7.5 
24.7 

11.0 
11.8 
9.8 
13.0 
14.4 
11.7 

15.1 
21.5 
18.5 
4.0 
6.9 
23.9 

5.7 
7.4 
10.6 
6.6 
5.5 
9.0 

8.9 
16.7 
12.7 
4.9 
6.8 
4.4 

1 

Dec 

25.6 
27.4 
32.9 
8.4 
19.2 
42.1 

22.4 
39.9 
28.8 
29.2 
29.1 
38.5 

39.5 
36.9 
14.4 
7.3 
11.5 
43.6 

9.1 
14.1 
8.8 
3.8 
6.2 
30.9 

1?.6 
13.6 
9.4 
12.1 
13.2 
11.1 

21.2 
26.3 
26.2 
3.3 
12.9 
27.9 

12.6 
5.1 

10.9 
6.8 
5.9 

10.1 

8.9 
10.0 
12.4 
4.9 
6.8 
4.4 

f  ean  for 
sixmos. 

13.1 

1908  

19.8 

1904 

18.4 

1905 

5.0 

1906   

10.1 

1907 

24.0 

2.  Transportation: 

1902  

9.4 

1903   

18.2 

1904 

11.4 

1905 

9.1 

1906 

8.4 

1907   

16.4 

8.  Clothing  and  textiles: 

1902   

23.2 

1903 

25.4 

1904 

20.0 

1905 

9.0 

1906 

7.7 

1907 

24.8 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc.: 

1902* 

4.0 

1903 

11.1 

1904   

9.7 

1905   

4.8 

1906 

5.5 

1907   

16.1 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc.: 

1902   

12.2 

1903. 

12.7 

1904 

9.7 

1906   

11.0 

1906   

15.1 

1907 

11.5 

6.  Woodworlcing  and  furniture: 
1902 

14.5 

1908 

23.8 

1904  

26.0 

1905 

8.1 

1906  

10  1 

1907 

17.8 

7.  Food  and  liquors: 

1902  

9  7 

1903 

7.0 

1904 

10.0 

1905 

0.4 

1906 

0.0 

1907   

8.1 

8.  Theaters  and  music: 

1902 

12.7 

1903 

12.0 

1904 

14.2 

1905  

12.0 

1906 

10.1 

1907 

4.8 

*  Includes  Group  12. 
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[PBBCBNTAoa  ov  UiiKifPLOTKD  Kembbbs,  Era  — Gdntinued. 

Oaoun  or  Tbadbs.  July. 
9.  TobAOOo: 

1902 4.6 

1903 6.8 

1904 10.2 

1906 8.3 

1906 6.1 

1907 6.6 

10.  Bestaurants,  retail  trade: 

1902 2.0 

1903 4.4 

1904 16.1 

1906 4.9 

1906 2.6 

1907 6.8 

11.  Public  employment: 

1902 6.0 

1903 9.4 

1904 8.1 

1906 4.8 

1906 1.9 

1907 0.7 

12i  Stationary  engine  men: 

1902 t 

1903 3.3 

1904 6.1 

1906 2.7 

1906 0.8 

1907 1.4 

18.  Miaoellaneous: 

1902 22.0 

1903 20.8 

1904 14.8 

1906 1.2 

1906 1.6 

1907 1.9 

t  Included  in  Group  4. 


Keanfor 

uc. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec.     dx 

moii 

6.7 

3.9 

3.1 

1.9 

9.1 

4.0 

6.9 

3.2 

3.4 

4.0 

18.7 

7.0 

4.1 

4.7 

3.4 

2.8 

9.8 

6.8 

7.8 

2.9 

2.2 

2.3 

10.9 

6.7 

3.1 

7.2 

2.7 

2.4 

6.2 

4.5 

4.4 

4.9 

3.4 

17.7 

66.0 

16.3 

10.6 

7.3 

7.9 

3.8 

11.1 

7.1 

2.8 

6.4 

9.3 

9.4 

11.4 

7.3 

4.3 

9.1 

4.6 

6.8 

6.4 

7.6 

6.6 

6.7 

13.0 

7.3 

11.3 

8.1 

1.7 

7.1 

4.9 

4.4 

3.9 

4.1 

8.1 

4.6 

11.6 

10.4 

16.2 

8.4 

6.0 

6.1 

4.7 

1.6 

2.6 

4.6 

8.6 

10.8 

11.7 

14.0 

11.7 

11.0 

9.0 

9.3 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

7.3 

4.7 

4.7 

2.4 

2.0 

2.6 

3.5 

2.2 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.9 

1.7 

0.9 

2.3 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

3.1 

3.2 

3.0 

8.2 

3.3 

3.2 

3.9 

3.1 

2.8 

1.9 

1.8 

3.1 

2.7 

3.0 

2.4 

2.7 

8.9 

S.O 

2.1 

2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

2.9 

3.2 

2.0 

1.2 

0.4 

1.9 

6.0 

11.9 

7.1 

13.1 

6.2 

7.6 

7.6 

.     61 

10.0 

3.6 

3.0 

4.9 

8.9 

4.6 

^6.8 

2.2 

2.8 

3.3 

3.0 

8.1 

2.6 

3.1 

2.1 

3.2 

3.9 

3.0 

2.8 

4.7 

8.4 

6.6 

6.7 

10.6 

6.5 
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'  nroUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Statistics  of  Disputes  in  October,  November  and  December. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  show 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  disputes  begun  in  October,  November 
and  December,  1907,  as  compared  v^ith  the  corresponding  period 
of  1906.  Similarly  the  number  of  employees  directly  concerned 
in  strikes  or  lockouts  begun  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  smaller  in 
1907  than  in  1906.  The  record  for  1907,  however,  is  still  con- 
siderably above  that  for  1903,  1904  or  1905. 

FOURTH  QUARTBR. 


1907.   1006.    1905.    1904.    1903. 

Number  of  new  disputes 35  43  20  11  17 

Employees  directly  oQQOemed 7.622      9.095      2.665      2.083      4.140 


In  the  35  disputes  begun  in  the  last  quarter  of  1907,  7,522 
workmen  were  directly  involved  and  24  others  not  on  strike  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  For  those  on  strike  the  total  loss  of 
working  time  within  the  quarter  was  68,461  days  and  220  days 
for  those  indirectly  concerned.  But  in  order  to  estimate  the 
entire  loss  of  time  as  the  result  of  industrial  disputes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  the  amount  of  time  lost  during  the  fourth  quarter 
in  strikes  begun  previous  to  October.  This  far  exceeded  the  time 
lost  in  new  disputes  and  brings  the  total  of  lost  time  up  to  172,908 
days  for  those  directly  concerned,  or,  adding  the  idleness  of  those 
indirectly  affected,  to  194,644  days  as  the  aggregate  time  lost 
in  disputes  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1907.  This  very  nearly 
equals  the  200,000  days  lost  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906. 

Of  the  new  disputes  of  the  fourth  quarter  eight  caused  a  loss 
of  more  than  2,000  days  working  time  as  compared  with  twelve 
in  the  same  period  of  1906.  These  disputes,  all  of  which  occurred 
in  ijew  York  City,  account  for  the  loss  of  57,735  working  days. 
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LocAUTT.  Trade.  Date. 

New  York  City.. .  Boatmen Not.  1-30 

New  Yoric  aty. . .  Tailors  and  flniahera.. . .  Dec  Id-Jan.  4. . 

New  York  City. . .  Underwear  makers Nov.  21-Jan.  4. . 

New  York  City. . .  Shirt  waist  makers Oct.  21-Dec.  24 . 

New  York  City. . .  Bookbinders Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 

New  York  City. . .  Sewing  machine  agents.  Not.  l^Jan,  8. . 

New  York  City...  Bookbinders Oct.  1-10 

New  York  City. . .  Pressmen  and  feeders. .  Oct.  4-Feb.  26 . . 


AVFBCTED.  AggTe- 

■ gate 

Di-         Indi-  days 

rectly.     rectly.  lost. 

1.800     14,740 

1,000     ♦10,720 

285     •9.975 

138     7.452 

160     5.700 

135     ♦4.605 

290     2,610 

709     2.038 


A  summary  of  the  disputes  of  the  fourth  quarter  by  causes 
and  results  shows  that  half  the  disputes  were  for  reduction  of 
hours  and  to  enforce  principles  of  trade-unionism.  Next  in  im- 
portance come  demands  for  increases  in  wages  and  four  cases 
of  resistance  to  reduction  of  wages  are  chronicled.  In  nine  cases 
the  workmen  were  wholly  successful  in  enforcing  their  demands 
and  partially  successful  in  nine  others.  It  is  not  surprising  iii 
view  of  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  labor  market  during  the 
quarter  that  in  not  a  single  case  were  the  workmen  wholly  suc- 
cessful in  enforcing  demands  for  increased  wages  or  in  resisting 
reductions  and  were,  in  fact,  totally  defeated  in  eight  out  of 
eleven  disputes  concerning  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work- 
men were  more  successful  in  securing  reductions  in  working  time, 
receiving  their  full  demands  in  one  case  and  a  substantial  part 
in  six  others  and  losing  their  point  in  but  two. 


Caubii  or  Objbct. 

Increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Reduction  of  hours 

Longer  hours 

Trade  unionism 

Employment  of  particular  classes  or 

persons 

Working  arrangements 

Total  disputes 

Employees  directly  concerned 


WON  BY — 

>  Pending  Employees 

Em-     Compro-  or  not  directly 

Workers,  ployers.  mised.    reported.  Total,  concerned. 

4  2              1  7  8.686 

4     4  415 

1               2              6     9  1.410 

1     1  1.000 

5              4     9  650 

2     1     8  322 

1               1     2  39 

9             15  10               1  35     

1.279       1,413  3,630       1.200  ....  7,522 


*To  December  31. 
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Intenrentioii  by  Biixeaii  of  Mediation  and  Aititratioa. 

EBIE    BATLBOAB    MAOHINISTS. 

As  a  result  of  failure  to  agree  on  the  subject  of  abolition  of 
piece  work,  a  general  strike  of  machinists  employed  by  the  Erie 
Bailroad  was  inaugurated  May  24,  1907.  While  the  union  re- 
ports for  the  whole  system  indicate  that  upwards  of  1,000  em- 
ployees were  directly  affected,  the  number  located  in  New  York 
State  was  approximately  280.  The  Bureau  made  several  efforts 
to  effect  conciliation  in  this  dispute  extending  over  several 
months,  but  in  addition  to  the  handicap  of  having  jurisdiction 
over  only  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  involved,  it  was  con- 
tinually confronted  with  the  proposition  that  while  the  employ- 
ing corporation  was  willing  to  confer  and  negotiate  as  to  the 
adjustment  of  piece  work  prices  it  was  not  willing  to  consider 
the  abolition  of  piece  work.  On  the  other  hand  the  employees' 
representatives  positively  refused  to  discuss  any  proposition  that 
did  not  involve  the  abolition  of  piece  work.  This  issue  being 
clearly  joined,  the  discussion  of  any  other  matters  in  dispute  was 
impossible.  The  employing  corporation  made  continuous  efforts 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  on  strike  and  contended  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so.  If  so  the  character  of  service  rendered 
would  appear  to  have  been  unsatisfactory  since  a  settlement  with 
the  strikers  was  effected  on  February  29,  1908.  This  settlement 
was  effected  through  a  conference  of  the  general  ofiicers  of  the 
Erie  Railway,  International  President  O'Connell  of  the  machin- 
ists' union  and  a  committee  of  the  strikers.  It  would  seem  to 
carry  with  it  the  abolition  of  all  piece  work  for  machinists,  which 
was  the  main  point  for  which  they  contended,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  reduction  in  wages.  It  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
a  compromise.  The  agreement  embodying  the  terms  of  settlement 
was  as  follows: 

Agreement  to  Settle  Erie  Mctchiniste*  Strike. 

To  take  all  men  back  to  work  as  fast  as  can  find  places. 

All  men  to  return  to  day  work,  and  all  men  receiving  over  $60.00  per 
month  to  accept  a  16  per  cent  reduction,  and  all  men  receiving  from  $50.00 
to  $80.00  per  month  to  accept  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  In  fixing  the 
compensation  of  machinists  who  are  returning  to  the  employ  of  the  company, 
the  proposed  reductiaa  will  effect  their  former  rate.    For  example:    A  man 
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who  was  drawing  $3.00  per  day  when  he  left  the  employ  of  the  company 
would  have  his  reduction  made  from  that  basis,  and  so  on,  either  up  or  down. 

The  company  will  not  in  any  way  discriminate  or  hold  a  personal  feeling 
against  any  man  who  went  on  strike. 

The  company  will  not  hire  any  new  man  until  after  all  strikers  have  been 
reinstated.  The  men  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  seek  re- 
employment are  to  be  given  preference. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company  will  agree  to  have  no  piece  work  on  piston 
rods,  piston  heads,  boring  of  cylinders,  bunchings,  cross  heads,  guide  rods  or 
pins,  the  intention  being  to  have  no  piece  work  on  locomotives  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  piston  rod  to  the  rear  end  of  the  side  rod  including  pins. 
This  includes  the  machining  of  said  work.  There  is  to  be  no  piece  work  in 
round-houses. 

On  or  before  July  1,  1908,  a  shop  schedule  will  be  prepared,  and  when  pre- 
pared opportunity  will  be  given  to  discuss  the  conditions  therein  contained. 

INTERVENTIONS  FROM  OCTOBER  1,   1907,  TO  MARCH   1,   1908. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  interventions  in  disputes  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  the  five  months 
from  October  1,  1907,  to  March  1,  1908,  exclusive  of  some  con- 
tinued efforts  for  conciliation  in  the  Erie  Railroad  machinists' 
dispute.  Interventions,  in  some  cases  more  than  one  in  the  same 
controversy,  occurred  in  21  different  disputes,  all  strikes  or  lock- 
outs save  one  (the  arbitration  case  noted  below).  All  were  cases 
of  conciliation  by  individual  representatives  of  the  Bureau  except 
one  in  which  an  official  of  the  Bureau  upon  request  of  the  parties 
rendered  an  arbitration  award.  This  is  the  first  case  of  arbitra- 
tion by  the  Bureau  since  1905,  and  is  recounted  more  fully  in 
the  following  pages  than  the  other  interventions  in  the  period 
covered  by  this  record. 

Firthcliffe :  228  carpet-makers  in  one  establishment  struck  August  22nd  for 
a  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  447  others  were  rendered  idle.  October  9th  the 
Bureau  intervened,  arranging  a  conference  between  mill  superintendent  and 
union  committee;  employers  refused  any  increase  in  wages,  but  granted  addi- 
tional help  and  agreed  to  take  back  strikers  as  places  became  vacant  without 
discliarge  of  those  hired  during  strike.  Employees  refused  to  return  to  work 
unless  all  strikers  were  given  their  old  places.  Strike  was  later  declared  off 
by  union,  terminating  November  26th. 

Garbutt:  60  gypsum  miners  in  two  mines  struck  December  2nd  against  a 
wage  reduction.  Bureau  intervened  December  6th,  but  was  unable  to  bring 
about  a  conference,  the  employers  stating  that  on  account  of  business  de- 
pression they  had  no  work  for  the  strikers  on  any  terms.  Strike  virtually 
ended  by  permanent  reduction  of  force. 
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Ithaca:  72  tailors  in  seven  establishments  struck  September  30th  against 
^'open  shops;"  Bureau  intervened  October  18th;  efforts  ^or  conference  met  by 
agreement  to  confer  by  employees  but  refusal  by  employers.  Second  interven- 
tion at  request  of  union,  November  18th;  efforts  for  conference  again  blocked 
by  refusal  of  employers  to  treat  with  strikers.  Third  intervention  at  request 
of  union  January  15th ;  union  induced  to  send  separate  committee  of  his  own 
employees  to  each  employer,  the  latter  agreeing  to  receive  such  committees. 
Strike  pending  March  1st. 

Little  Falls:  41  jackspinners  in  one  mill  struck  January  2nd  against  em- 
ployment of  Poles  as  helpers,  20  others  being  rendered  idle.  Bureau  inter- 
vened January  8th  and  found  a  local  Citizens'  Conciliation  Committee  had 
brought  about  conferences  between  the  parties.  Arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Bureau  for  future  cooperation  with  the  Ooncilation  Committee,  if  neoes- 
tary.    Strike  pending  March  1st. 

Mechanicville :  350  pulp  and  paper  mill  employees  in  one  plant  struck  July 
27th  for  establishment  of  three-tour  system,  300  others  being  thrown  out  of 
work.  At  the  request  of  the  union  the  Bureau  intervened  on  August  1st,  but 
employers  refused  to  meet  strikers  or  consider  their  demands.  Second  inter- 
vention on  October  2nd,  with  the  same  result.  Strike  declared  off  December 
12th. 

New  York  City:  160  bookbinders  in  three  shops  struck  October  1st  for  re- 
duction of  hours.  Bureau  intervened  November  8th;  employers  refused  to 
meet  union  representatives  declaring  for  "  open  shop."  Strikers  found  work 
in  other  shops  by  end  of  November. 

New  York  City  (Brooklyn)  :  1,000  coat  makers  in  22  shops  struck  De- 
cember 16th  against  increase  of  hours  from  55  to  56  per  week.  Bureau  inter- 
vened December  23rd  and  December  27th  and  brought  about  conferences  be- 
tween representatives  of  each  side,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  continue 
55  hours,  and  in  return  to  work  by  strikers  on  December  27th  (820)  and 
January  6th  ( 130) . 

New  York  City :  40  coat  makers  in  one  shop  struck  on  January  4th  against 
an  increase  of  hours  from  5  to  9  on  Saturday,  100  others  being  thrown  out 
of  work.  Bureau  intervened  January  9th,  requesting  employer  to  meet  a 
committee  of  his  employees,  but  he  refused.  Strike  virtually  terminated  on 
January  4th  by  determination  of  firm  to  leave  strikers'  places  vacant  on  ac- 
count of  dull  times,  the  others  returning  to  work. 

New  York  City:  50  ladies'  garment  workers  in  one  shop  struck  January 
24th  for  a  wage  increase.  Bureau  intervened  January  27th;  the  employer 
refused  to  meet  a  committee  of  his  employees,  declaring  places  of  strikers  had 
been  filled.  January  29th  twenty  strikers  returned  to  work;  places  of  others 
filled  with  new  hands. 

New  York  City:  70  housesmiths  and  bridgemen  in  three  shops  struck 
October  5th  against  employment  of  non-union  men  and  for  double  pay  for 
overtime.  Bureau  intervened  on  October  7th;  employers  refused  to  meet  or 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  union.  On  November  6th  strike  was  de- 
clared off  and  twenty  strikers  returned  to  work  under  old  conditions,  places 
of  others  being  filled  with  new  hands. 

New  York  City:  30  knee  pants  makers  in  one  factory  struck  November  11th 
against   a  wage   reduction.   Bureau   intervened  November  21st;    proposed   a 
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conference,  but  employer  refused  to  meet  the  Btrikers.  Teh  of  the  strikers 
returned  to  work  January  4th  on  employer's  terms;  places  of  others  filled 
with  new  hands. 

New  York  City:  40  neckwear  makers  in  one  factory  struck  December  2nd 
against  a  wage  reduction.  Bureau  intervened  December  13th;  conference 
proposed,  but  employer  refused  to  meet  any  committee  of  former  employees. 
Dispute  not  terminated,  but  employer  reported  December  6th  that  shop  was 
running  full-handed. 

New  York  City:  21  pressmen  in  one  shop  struck  November  18th  for  re- 
duction of  hours  from  9  to  8  per  day.  Bureau  intervened  February  25th; 
conference  arranged  between  president  of  union  and  head  of  firm,  resulting  in 
agreement  for  nine  hours  with  overtime  pay  for  one  hour,  work  being  resumed 
on  February  26th. 

New  York  City:  135  sewing  machine  agents  struck  November  18th  for  rein- 
statement of  a  discharged  a^nt.  At  the  request  of  employees  Bureau  inter- 
vened December  3rd;  employees  agreed  to  arbitrate  dispute,  but  employers 
refused  to  meet  strikers,  declaring  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  Second 
intervention,  at  request  of  union,  on  January  6th;  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  each  side  arranged;  proposition  of  employers  accepted  by  union 
representative  and  later  by  union,  but  on  following  day  (January  10th)  repu- 
diated by  employers.    Strike  declared  off  by  imion  on  January  23rd. 

New  York  City:  138  shirtwaist  makers  in  one  factory  struck  October  21st 
for  reinstatement  of  discharged  union  members.  Bureau  intervened  November 
14th  and  arranged  a  conference  of  the  parties  on  that  day.  The  employers 
refused  any  concessions  but  agreed  to  re-employ  strikers  as  individuals  when 
they  were  needed.  Fifty  strikers  returned  to  work  December  24th;  the 
others  sought  work  elsewhere. 

New  York  City:  Shoe  workers.     (See  account  of  arbitration  below.) 

New  York  City:  1,800  tide-water  boatmen  employed  by  88  concerns  struck 
November  Ist  for  increase  in  wages  of  $5  or  $10  per  month.  Bureau  inter- 
vened November  2nd ;  arbitration  by  State  Board  proposed ;  employers  refused 
to  arbitrate  or  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  union.  Final  settlements  by  nego- 
tiations between  individual  employers  and  union  resulting  in  advances  for 
1,300  strikers  on  November  4th  and  for  320  on  November  18th;  places  of 
others  filled  with  non-union  hands. 

New  York  City:  34  tinsmiths  in  one  shop  struck  November  14th  for  dis- 
charge of  non-union  employee.  Bureau  intervened  November  30,  1907,  and 
arranged  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  parties  on  that  day.  Em- 
ployers agreed  to  reinstate  all  former  employees  except  one,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  union's  representatives;  union  rejected  the  proposition,  but  on 
December  2nd  rescinded  their  former  decision  and  returned  to  work. 

New  York  City:  285  underwear  makers  in  two  factories  struck  November 
21st  against  reduction  in  piece  rates.  Bureau  intervened  November  22nd; 
employers  refused  to  meet  union  committee.  On  December  16th  Bureau  inter- 
vened a  second  time  and  arranged  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties.  Propositions  were  submitted  by  each  side  but  no  agreement  reached. 
Strikers  returned  to  work  January  4th  at  the  reduced  wages. 

New  York  City:  31  upholsterers  in  ten  shops  struck  October  14th  for  re- 
duction of  hours,  new  price  list  and  recognition  of  the  union.    Bureau  inter- 
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Tened  November  27th  and  arrangBd  a  conference  of  repreaentaUves  of  the 
parties  which  resulted  in  the  strikers  returning  to  work  December  2nd  under 
the  old  conditions. 

Yonkers:  260  street  railway  employees  struck  October  22nd  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  local  employee  as  superintendent,  reinstatement  of  a  discharged 
employee  and  increase  in  wages,  bureau  intervened  the  day  strike  began  and 
arrangod  a  meeting  between  president  of  street  car  company  and  union  com- 
mittee. Union  presented  a  request  for  above  concession,  but  president  of 
company  declared  he  had  no  power  to  grant  them  and  that  the  directors  must 
pass  on  them.  Strikers  returned  to  work  October  28th  on  old  conditions  as 
result  of  mediation  by  a  clergyman  and  committee  of  citizens. 

ABBITBATION  BY  STATE  BUBEAU. 

The  firm  of  Wichert  &  Gardiner,*  shoe  manufacturers  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  employing  about  600  men  and  200  women  who 
are  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  No.  160, 
Lave  a  trade  agreement  signed  for  three  years,  which,  among  other 
regulations,  provides  for  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  a  new 
style  of  shoe  that  may  necessitate  an  increase  or  decrease  of  labor 
as  compared  with  other  styles.  Whenever  a  committee  appointed 
from  among  the  employees  in  the  several  departments  who  have 
grievances  and  the  firms'  representatives  cannot  agree  as  to  the 
schedule  of  prices  to  be  paid  on  a  new  style  of  work,  such  matters 
in  dispute  are  referred  to  an  umpire,  whose  decision  is  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties  to  the  controversy. 

In  the  cutting,  stitching  and  folding  departments  a  dispute 
arose  over  the  introduction  of  several  new  patterns  and  as  no 
agreement  as  to  price  could  be  reached  between  the  representatives 
of  the  firm  and  of  the  union  it  was  mutually  agreed  to  have  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  act 
as  umpire.  On  December  18,  1907,  a  request  was  presented  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  by  Mr.  James  B.  Geary,  business 
agent  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  No.  160,  for  an 
arbitrator  to  decide  the  question  of  wages  in  dispute.  Chief 
Mediator  John  Lundrigan,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration,  designated  Mediator  M.  J.  Eeagan  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  and  on  December  31,  1907,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 

*An  arbitration  by  the  Bureau  for  the  same  finn  under  similar  circumstances  occurred 
in  1902.    See  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  that  year,  p.  20. 
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office  of  Wichert  &  Gardiner,  and  after  an  extended  hearing  of 

all    matters    in    dispute    Mr.    Reagan    rendered    the    following 

decision : 

New  Yobk,  February  27,  190S. 

Messrs.  Oeorge  Gardiner  and  A.  E,  Otoers,  representing  Wicheri  d  Gardiner ^ 
Shoe  Maaiufacturers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Walter  Fish  and  F,  W.  Pesoh,  for 
Shoe  Cutters,  David  Puro  and  David  Grube,  for  Stitchers  and  Folders. 

Gentlbmsn:  Having  been  selected  by  you  jointly  to  act  as  umpire  on  the 
several  matters  in  dispute,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  decisions: 

Cutting  Room. 

Patterns  256  and  401  known  as  Blucher  Oxford  patterns,  being  in  dispute  as 
to  price  per  dozen  pairs  for  cutting,  and  from  exhibits,  oral  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  submitted,  and  the  contention  on  the  part  of  the  firm's  rep- 
resentatives that  pattern  No.  283,  marked  Exhibit  £,  is  practically  similar  to 
that  of  patterns  Nos.  256  and  401  and  the  price  governing  this  pattern  would 
■eem  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  prices  on  Nos.  266  and  401.  The  em- 
ployees' representatives  in  like  manner  have  submitted  pattern  No.  467  and 
claim  that  the  price  paid  on  this  pattern  should  equal  the  prices  to  be  paid 
on  the  new  patterns  Nos.  256  and  401  as  the  only  difference  is  a  detached 
tongue. 

After  an  extensive  investigation  of  prices  paid  for  a  similar  class  of  work 
in  the  different  competing  shoe  factories  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  boroughs 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  prices  for  cutting  patterns  Nos.  266  and 
401  shall  be  42  cents  per  dozen  pairs  complete. 

STiTCHmo  Fbench  Binding  on  Pattern  441. 

Fou>iNG  French  Binding  on  Pattern  441. 

From  the  evidence  and  exhibits  presented,  I  am  convinced  that  less  labor 
is  required  on  the  folding  and  stitching  of  pattern  441  than  on  pattern  122, 
marked  Exhibit  H,  and  pattern  213,  marked  Exhibit  G.  The  reduction  asked 
for  is  not  in  proportion,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  difference  in  labor  performed 
on  pattern  441,  and  the  prices  shall  be 

Ten  cents  per  dozen  pairs  for  stitching. 

Thirteen  cents  per  dozen  pairs  for  folding. 

Folding  French  Binding  on  New  Tongues  and  Stttohing  Binding  on  Nkw 

Tongues. 

The  firm  contends,  "  The  prices  for  stitching  and  folding  French  bound 
tongues  are  not  properly  placed  in  arbitration  and  ask  for  a  decision  to  this 
effect;  because  an  item  that  is  a  component  part  of  our  list  and  has  been 
signed  by  both  parties  to  the  agreement,  cannot  be  made  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute." However,  section  2  of  the  agreement  provides,  "  Whenever  new  styles 
of  work  shall  be  introduced  in  the  factory  •  ♦  •  new  prices  shall  be 
agreed  upon,  etc."  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  tongue  in  dispute  is  a 
new  style  and  is  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration. 

The  established  rates  are : 

Six  cents  per  dozen  pairs  for  stitching  tongues. 

Seven  cents  per  dozen  pairs  for  folding  tongues. 
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A  comparison  with  the  labor  performed  on  Exhibit  K  (pattern  212)  and 
that  of  the  new  tongue  will  show  that  less  labor  is  required  on  it  both  in 
stitching  and  binding,  and  1  would  therefore  award  that  the  prices  paid  on 
Exhibit  K  (pattern  212)  shall  be  the  price  paid  for  stitching  and  folding 
the  new  tongue,  that  is. 

Six  cents  per  dozen  pairs  for  stitching. 
Seven  cents  per  dozen  pairs  lor  folding. 

(Signed)  Michael  J.  Reagan, 

Industrial  Mediator, 


Joint  Trade  Agreements, 

the   printers^   league   agreements   with    compositors   and 
pressmen  in  new  york  city. 

As  made  clear  in  the  account  of  the  movement  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  1906 
(p.  106),  the  compositors'  movement  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  the 
book  and  job  printing  industry  in  1906  resulted  in  New  York 
City  in  a  severance  of  negotiations  between  the  employers'  asso- 
ciation, the  United  Typothetas  of  America,  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  and  in  a  definite  commitment  of  the  em- 
ployers' association  to  the  maintenance  of  "  open  shop  "  conditions. 
This  non-treaty  situation  with  respect  to  the  existing  employers' 
association  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  organization  of 
employing  book  and  job  printers  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lective bargaining  with  the  unions,  and  that  avowedly  not  solely 
with  a  view  to  self -protection  in  such  bargaining,  but  rather  with 
the  broader  purpose  of  mutual  co-operation  of  the  two  parties. 
This  purpose  gives  the  new  association  a  somewhat  unique  char- 
acter among  employers'  organizations. 

The  new  organization  bears  the  name  of  The  Printers'  League 
of  America,  New  York  Branch.  Its  founders  have  planned  for 
a  national  organization  after  the  model  of  the  highly  successful 
organization  of  the  same  character  in  the  printing  industry  in 
Germany.  Thus  far,  however,  the  organization  has  not  extended 
beyond  New  York  City,  but  thore  it  has  attained  large  propor- 
tions. 

The  final  organization  of  the  New  York  Branch  was  effected 
in  February,  1907.  In  February,  1908,  its  membership  embraced 
52  firms  which  in  1907  employed  a  total  in  round  numbers  of 
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5^500  shop  hands.  Thirty-three  of  these  firms  each  employed  50 
hands  or  more,  16  employed  over  100  each,  and  7  had  from  200 
to  upwards  of  500  employees.  The  substantial  achievements  of  the 
New  York  Branch  in  the  direction  of  its  prime  purpose  of  col- 
lective bargaining  are  to  be  seen  in  the  following  agreements  which 
have  been  made  with  the  organizations  of  its  members'  employees. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  general  scale  for  press  feeders  and  assist- 
ants contemplated  in  the  preliminary  agreement  below  was  in 
process  of  arbitration  on  March  1,  conciliation  conferences  having 
failed  to  bring  about  final  agreement  on  certain  points. 

coMPOsrroBS. 

Agreement  between  Printert^  League  of  America,  New  York  Branch,  and  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

The  following  agreement  was  ratified  at  a  meeting  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  6,  held  on  Sunday,  March  1,  1908: 

Section  1.  That  the  said  Printers'  League  of  America  agrees  to  employ 
none  but  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  to  do  any  work  that  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  Typographical  Union,  and,  it  is  further  agreed 
by  the  Printers*  League  of  America  that  they  will  do  no  work  that  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  for  any  firm  that  does 
not  employ  members  of  said  Union  upon  its  request. 

Section  2.  All  members  of  the  Printers'  League  of  America,  New  York 
Branch,  shall  be  protected  under  this  contract  by  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
against  walkouts,  strikes,  boycotts  or  any  form  of  concerted  interferences 
with  the  peaceful  operation  oi  the  department  controlled  by  Typographical 
Union  No.  6 ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  the  Printers'  League  of  America, 
New  York  Branch,  agrees  with  Typographical  Union  No.  6  to  arbitrate  all 
differences  affecting  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  that  may  arise 
under  this  contract  between  the  said  Printers'  League  of  Amerioa,  New  York 
Branch,  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  if  said  differences  cannot  be  settled 
by  conciliation. 

Section  3.  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  present 
scale  of  wages  now  in  force  in  the  book  and  job  printing  offices  shall  be  paid 
to  all  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  working  under  this  agreement, 
and  Typographical  Union  No.  6  agrees  with  the  Printers'  League  of  America, 
New  York  Branch,  that  it  will  not  allow  any  of  its  members  to  work  for  a 
less  rate  or  more  hours  than  the  scale  and  hours  accepted  by  the  Printers* 
League. 

Section  4.  All  disputes  arising  over  scale  provisions  relating  to  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  in  renewing  or  extending  contracts  shall  like- 
wise be  subject  to  arbitration  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  if  such 
disputes  cannot  be  adjusted  through  conciliation. 

Section  5.  It  is  agreed  that  the  laws,  regulations  and  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6  governing  the 
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employment  of  members  and  working  conditions  at  present  in  force  shall  be  a 
part  of  tMs  agreement. 

Section  6.  If  conciliation  between  an  employing  printer  and  the  local  union 
fails,  then  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Joint  Conference  Committee.  When  the 
Joint  Conference  Committee  renders  a  decision  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  either 
side,  or  it  is  unable  to  reach  a  decision  within  ten  (10)  full  business  days 
after  the  final  submission  of  the  case  to  said  committee,  then  review  by  an 
arbitrator,  to  be  appointed  by  mutual  agreement,  may  be  asked  for  by  the  dis- 
satisfied  party  through  appeal,  provided  written  notice  of  appeal  to  the  other 
party  is  given  within  five  full  business  days  after  decision  has  been  rendered, 
and  a  written  statement  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  the  appeal  is  filed  with 
the  Joint  Conference  Committee  within  ten  (10)  full  business  days  after  the 
decision  has  been  rendered. 

Section  7.  The  Joint  Conference  Conunittee  shall  be  a  standing  committee 
and  shall  consist  of  three  members  and  three  alternates  appointed  by  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6  and  have  three  members  and  three  alternates  appointed 
by  the  Printers*  League  of  America.  This  committee  shall  meet  on  the  call 
of  the  chairman  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  him.  Due 
notice  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be 
given  all  interested  parties.  A  majority  vote  of  the  committee  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  decision. 

Section  8.  The  said  Joint  Conference  Committee  must  act,  when  its  services 
are  desired  by  either  party  to  an  appeal  as  above,  and  shall  proceed  with  all 
possible  dispatch  in  rendering  such  services. 

Section  9.  All  expenses  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  any  appeal  or 
hearing  before  the  committee  shall  be  adjusted  in  each  case  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee. 

Sbction  10.  The  conditions  obtaining  before  the  initiation  of  the  dispute 
shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the  finding  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee 
or  the  arbitrator. 

Section  11.  The  following  rules  shall  govern  the  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee adjusting  differences  between  parties  to  this  agreement: 

(1) — It  may  demand  duplicate  typewritten  statements  of  grievances. 

(2)  —  It  may  examine  all  parties  involved  in  any  differences  referred  to  it 
for  adjudication. 

(3)  —  It  may  employ  such  stenographers,  or  clerks,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  business. 

(4)  —  It  may  require  affidavit  on  all  disputed  points. 

(5) — Equnl  opportunity  shall  be  allowed  for  presentation  of  evidence  and 
argument. 

(6) — The  deliberations  shall  be  conducted  in  executive  session,  and  the  find- 
ings, whether  unanimous  or  not,  shall  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  board 
in  each  instance  or  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to  the  two  parties  to  this  agreement. 

(7)  —  In  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  appear,  or  present 
its  case  after  due  notice,  it  may  be  adjudicated  and  findings  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  evidence  as  may  be  in  the  possession' of  the  committee. 

(8)  —  All  evidence  communicated  to  the  committee  in  confidence  shall  be  pre- 
served inviolate,  and  no  record  of  such  evidence  shall  be  kept,  except  for  use 
on  appeal,  in  which  case  such  inviolability  shall  still  be  preserved. 
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Section  12.  In  case  a  review  by  an  arbitrator  is  requested,  as  provided  in 
section  6,  the  arbitrator  shall  not  take  evidence,  but  both  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy may  appear  personally  or  by  proxy,  the  proxy  to  be  a  duly  recog- 
nized member  of  either  body  who  are  parties  to  this  agreement,  in  good  stand- 
ing, or  may  submit  records  and  briefs  and  may  make  oral  or  written  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  several  contentions.  They  may  submit  an  agreed 
statement  of  facts,  or  a  transcript  of  testimony,  properly  certified  to  before  a 
notary  public,  by  the  stenographer  taking  the  original  evidence  or  depositions. 
Section  13.  Pending  final  decision,  work  shall  be  continued  in  the  office  of 
the  employing  printer,  party  to  the  case,  and  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  shall 
in  all  cases  include  a  determination  of  the  issues  involved,  covering  the 
period  between  the  raising  of  the  issues  and  their  final  settlement;  and  any 
change  or  changes  in  the  wage  scale  of  employees  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  arbitrator,  be  made  effective  from  the  date  the  issues  were  first  made. 

Section  14:  In  the  event  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  refusing  to  accept 
and  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator,  all  aid  and  support  to  the  firm 
or  employer,  or  member  or  members  of  the  union,  refusing  aooeptanoe  and 
compliance  shall  be  withdrawn  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement.  Hie  acts 
of  such  employer  or  member  of  the  union  shall  be  publicly  disavowed  and  the 
aggrieved  party  to  this  agreement  shall  be  furnished  by  the  other  party  thereto 
with  an  official  document  to  such  fact. 

Section  15.  This  agreement  between  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  the 
Printers'  League  of  America,  New  York  Branch,  shall  remain  in  effect  from  the 
first  day  of  March,  1908,  to  and  including  the  first  day  of  October,  1910,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  agreement  be  ratified  on  the  part  of  eaeh  of  the 
parties  hereto  at  a  regular  meeting  or  a  special  meeting  called  for  this  purpose 
by  each  of  the  parties  hereto  respectively. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  tne  undersigned  Presidents,  respectively  of  the  parties 
to  this  agreement,  have  hereunto  as  such  Presidents,  signed  their  names  and 
attested  by  the  Secretaries  of  each  this  3d  day  of  March,  1908. 

The  Printers'  League  of  America,  New  York  Branch, 

By  Chab.  Francis, 

President. 
Attest,  Wm.  H.  Van  Wabt, 

Secretary. 
(Signed)    . 

Ttfoorafhical  Union  No.  6, 
By  James  J.  Murpht, 

President. 
Attest,  Charles  M.  Maxwell, 

Secretary. 

Note:  This  contract  was  ratified  by  the  Printers*  League,  New  York  Brancht 
at  the  meeting  of  February  7,  1908. 

FBESSMKN. 

Agreement : 

The  Printers'  League  of  America  (New  York  Branch)  and  New  York  Press- 
men's Union  No.  51,  being  desirous  of  entering  into  an  agreement  for  tlie 
purpose  of  maintaining  an  era  of  peace  for  their  mutual  advancement  and 
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proaperity,  do  hereby  agree  in  all  instances  to  consult  by  committee,  trade 
eofort,  or  otherwise,  and  to  conciliate  if  possible  any  controversies,  disagree- 
ments, or  misunderstandings,  and  if  possible  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  under- 
standing then  and  in  all  cases  to  submit  to  an  arbitration  of  such  matters,  the 
committees  being  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employees  and  employers 
who  ahall  appear  and  state  their  case  before  the  arbitrator  who  shall  be 
selected  by  mutual  consent,  and  that  each  body  hereinbefore  stated  shall 
upon  the  signing  of  this  agreement  appoint  a  conunittee  to  arrange  a  schedule 
of  prices  and  hours  which  shall  be  known  and  published  as  the  Printers' 
League  of  America  Scale  of  Wages,  and  also  that  the  New  York  Pressmen's 
Union  No.  61  shall  be  and  now  is  considered  a  member  of  the  Printers'  League 
of  America  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  organized. 

It  is  also  understood  that  any  arbitration  must  be  settled  in  three  months 
from  the  time  of  submission  to  arbitration. 

In  accordance  with  resolution  of  New  York  Pressmen's  Union  No.  51  this 
agreement  will  be  in  force  for  one  year  from  date. 

On  behalf  of  Pbintebs'  League, 

Chas.  Fbaitcis, 

President. 
Wm.  H.  Van  Wabt, 

Secretary. 

On  behalf  of  Pbessmen's  Union  No.  51, 
John  Moban, 

President. 
W.  L.  Atdeix)TTE, 

Secretary. 
Dated,  New  York,  August  21,  1007. 

PHniers*  League  of  America^  'Sew  York  Branch,  Scale  of  Wages  and  Shop 
Rules,  In  effect  November  ISth*  1907.  Subject  to  ratification  by  the 
bodies  of  New  York  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No., 51  {I.  P.  P.  and  A, 
U.  of  N.  A,),  and  Printers*  League  of  America,  New  York  Branch. 

The  following  agreement,  entered  into  this  15th  day  of  November,*  1907, 
between  the  Printers*  League  of  America  (New  York  Branch),  and  New 
York  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  51  (I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U.  of  N.  A.),  in 
accordance  with  agreements  now  existing  between  said  bodies,  shall  be  known 
as  the  **  Printers*  League  Scale." 

The  following  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  shop  practices 
shall  become  operative  on  November  18,  1907. 

Pbovided:  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  hereafter  no  strike  or 
lockout  shall  take  place;  but  that  any  claimed  infraction  of  this  agreement, 
or  any  other  grievance,  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  as  provided  by  the 
principles  of  the  Printers'  League  of  America.    Also  that  all  members  of  the 

^All  of  this  agreement  except  the  three  clauses  starred  were  agreed  to  and  the  agreement 
was  signed  by  the  committees  on  November  15th.  The  three  clauses  designated  were^t 
that  time  left  in  the  agreement  and  labeled  "Not  agreed  upon;  left  for  future  conference." 
Subsequent  conferences  finally  settled  these  disputed  points  in  January,  1908,  and^flnal 
tatlflcation  of  the  agreement  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  union  occurred  on  January 
18th,  and  by  the  League  on  January  2l8t. 
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PrinterB*  League  of  America  shall  be  conceded  as  good  terms  —  or  better  — 
in  wages  and  hours  as  those  conceded  to  any  other  printing  office  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  bodies. 

That  on  and  after  November  18,  1907,  the  minimum  scale  of  wages  for 
cylinder  pressmen  shall  be  $23.00  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours.  Offices  to  be 
privileged  to  work  six  hours  overtime  per  week,  not  more  than  one  hour  in 
any  one  day,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  hour.  Any  overtime  beyond  the 
stated  six  hours  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  price  and  one-half  of  scale. 
This  scale  of  wages  to  continue  to  January  1,  1900,  at  which  time  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  wages  shall  be  $24.00  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

On  all  other  positions,  pay  and  overtime  in  accordance  with  existing  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  also  understood  that  offices  may  employ  a  second  shift  at  the  same 
rate  of  wages  and  conditions,  except  that  said  second  shift  is  to  work  but 
forty-five  hours  per  week.  When  possible,  the  forty-five  hours  to  be  worked  in 
five  nights  of  nine  hours  each.  Such  arrangement  for  the  working  time  of 
the  two  shifts  may  be  made  that  is  mutually  acceptable  to  the  employer  and 
employee.    Total  time  covered  to  be  between  7.30  A.  M.  and  4.00  a.  m. 

Overtime  until  12.00  P.  M.  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half  (this  clause  referring  only  to  the  first  shift))  computed  according  to  the 
scale;  after  midnight,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  double  time;  overtime  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays  shall  be  the  same  as  day  scale  for  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays. 

*  PressmeA  working  on  the  second  shift  shall  receive  $6.00  per  night  for  one 
or  two  nights;  $5.00  per  night  for  three  nights  and  pro  rata  of  the  night 
s(*ale  for  four  or  five  nights.  These  nights  are  to  come  within  a  working 
week. 

It  is  mutually  requested  that  no  pressman  receiving  above  the  scale  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  on  account  of  the  establishing  of  the  eight-hour 
day. 

No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  work  less  than  one  day  after  starting  a 
day's   work,   unless   discharged   for   incompetency. 

Shop  Pbaotiges. 

No  eating  between  hours.  By  this  is  understood  sending  for  lunch  at 
hours  other  than  those  regularly  designated. 

Presses  to  be  started  at  the  appointed  time.  Workmen  to  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed when  the  whistle  blows  or  bell  rings,  not  merely  on  the  premises,  but 
actually  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  run  presses  up  to  the  ringing  of  the  bell  or 
blowing  of  the  whistle. 

Representatives  from  unions  must  not  enter  pressrooms  without  permission 
from  the  employer  or  manager. 

Pressmen:  Apprentices. —  One  apprentice  to  four  pressmen,  provided  the 
full  quota  of  pressmen  is  employed.  The  term  of  an  apprentice  shall  be  five 
years,  dating  from  the  time  he  is  first  put  on  the  floor.  All  apprentices  shall 
_ . ^ 

*AI1  of  this  a^eement  except  the  three  clauses  starred  were  aneed  to  and  the 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  committees  on  November  16th.  The  three  elanses 
designated  were  at  that  time  left  In  the  agreement  and  labeled  "Not  agreed 
upon ;  left  for  future  confer^ce."  Snbseqaent  conferences  finally  settled  these 
disputed  points  in  January,  1908,  and  final  ratification  of  the  agreement  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  union  occurred  on  January  Uth,  and  by  the  League 
on   January  2l8t. 
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be  registered  by  both  the  Printeris'  League  of  America  and  New  York  Press- 
men's  Union  No.  51.  No  apprentice  shall  be  given  a  card  as  a  journeyman 
until  the  expiration  of  his  fifth  year,  unless  by  mutual  consent  of  both  the 
contracting  parties  herein  mentioned. 

Bktch  office  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice  to  every  four  pressmen  or  major 
fraction  thereof;  provided,  however,  that  in  offices  where  there  are  four 
presses^  two  journeymen  shall  be  employed;  three  presses,  one  journeyman 
and  one  apprentice.  No  one  offi.ce  shall  have  more  than  five  apprentices.  An 
apprentice  may  be  assigned  to  do  any  work  which  his  employer  may  deem 
proper,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  cut  primary  overlays  until  after 
the  expiration  of  two  and  one-half  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  The  mini- 
mum wages  for  apprentices  shall  be  as  follows:  First  six  months,  $16.00; 
end  of  first  six  months,  $17.00;  end  of  one  year,  $18.00;  end  of  two  years, 
$10.00;  end  of  three  years,  $20.00;  end  of  four  years,  $21.00;  end  of  five 
years,  full  minimum  scale. 

*  Each  pressman  to  run  two  presses,  large  or  small,  of  single  cylinder,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  foreman,  provided  the  full  quota  of  pressmen  is  employed. 

*  Foreman  to  be  permitted  to  start  up  presses,  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  above  agreement  having  been  duly  ratified*  by  the  Printers'  League  of 
America  (New  York  Branch)  and  the  New  York  Printing  Pressmen's  Union 
No.  51  (I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U.  of  N.  A.)  is  hereby  signed  for  those  two  bodies  by 

For  the  Lbaoxte, 

Chables  Francis, 

President. 
Henbt  W.  Chebount, 

Vice-President. 
Wm.  H.  Van  Wabt, 

Recording  Secretary. 
J.  Wm.  Walbsx, 
Chairman  Com.  on  Pressmen's  and  Feeders'  Agreement. 
For  the  P&essmen, 

W.  L.  Aydelotte, 

President. 
W.   F.   O'Brien, 

Vice-President. 

•       P.  J.  MOONET, 

Business  Agent. 

PRESS  feeders  and  ASSISTANTS. 

The  New  York  Branch  of  the  Printers'  League  of  America  proposes  a 
flat  $15.00  scale  until  July  1,  1907.  Should  the  eight-hour  day  be  in- 
augurated by  July  1,  1907,  the  $15.00  scale  is  to  continue,  and  if  the  nine-hour 
day  continues  after  July  1,  1907,  a  flat  scale  of  $16.00  shall  be  paid,  this  scale 
also  to  apply  to  one  man  on  each  feeding  machine.  The  proportionate  increase 
also  applies  to  the  night  forces.  Job  pressmen's  scale,  $18.00  and  $20.00  per 
week. 

^All  of  this  agreement  except  the  three  clauses  starred  were  agreed  to  and  the 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  committees  on  November  15 th.  The  three  clauses 
designated  were  at  that  time  left  In  the  agreement  and  labeled  "Not  agreed 
upon;  left  for  future  conference.*'  Subsequent  conferences  finally  settled  these 
disputed  points  in  January,  1908.  and  final  ratification  of  the  agreement  by  the 
ezecQtiye  committee  of  the  union  occurred  on  January  18th,  and  by  the  Ijeagne 
on  January   SI-ji:. 
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And  it  is  further  proposed  that  all  changes,  shop  rules,  etc.,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  general  conditions  set  forth  in  the  organization  of  the  Printers' 
League. 

Walter  J.  Coaikb, 
Chairman  of  Conference  Committee,  Franklin  Association  No.  29. 
Oswald  Maunk. 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Printers'  League,  N.  Y.  Branch. 

The  above  agreement  between  the  Printers'  League  of  America,  New  York 
Branch,  and  Franklin  Association,  No.  23,  is  hereby  recognized  as  being  in 
force  from  the  28th  day  of  February,  1907.  A  formal  oontractf  embodying 
the  foregoing  conditions  to  be  drawn  up  at  earliest  convenience,  and  duly 
signed  and  attested  by  the  authorized  agents  of  both  organizations. 

Oswald  Mauive. 

Walter  J.  Coatbs, 
Witness : 

THOS.  J.  MORAN. 

B.  P.  WnxETT. 

NEW  TOBK  OITT  BOOKBINDEBS'  AaBKBMBNTS. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  The  Printers'  League  and  modeled 
thereafter,  though  not  connected  with  that  organization,  a  Book- 
binders' League  was  formed  in  New  York  City  in  1907,  with 
which  the  following  agreements  have  been  signed  by  the  local 
unions  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders.  The 
second  of  these  agreements,  providing  for  concilation  and  arbitra- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  is  precisely  the  same  in  form  and  substance  as 
the  one  above  signed  by  the  Printers'  League  and  the  Pressmen. 

Agreement : 

I.  It  is  agreed  between  the  Bookbinders'  League  of  New  York  and  Local 
Unions  1,  11,  22,  43,  77  and  119,  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders, 
that  on  and  after  November  18,  1907,  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  forty-eight 
(48)  per  week  at  the  present  scales  of  wages.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  where 
shops  find  it  necessary  to  exceed  this  number  of  hours,  an  additional  six 
bours  may  be  worked  (not  more  than  three  hours  in  any  one  day)  at  the 
rate  of  wages  pertaining  to  the  forty-eight  hour  week;  all  overtime  exceeding 
this  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  This  shall  apply  to 
both  time  and  piece  work. 

II.  It  is  agreed  that  offices  may  run  a  second  shift  at  the  same  rate  of 
wages,  said  shift  to  cover  forty-five  (45)  hours  per  week. 

III.  Members  of  tbe  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  shall  be  given 
the  preference  of  employment  in  all  cases  where  positions  are  open.  When 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  Local  Unions  of  New  York  are 
unable  to  furnish  men  workers,  the  employer  to  have  the  right  to  employ  non- 
union men. 


t  In  course  of  arbitration  March  1,  1908. 
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IV.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  until  January  1,  1909,  after  which  date 
the  priyileges  aooorded  the  six  hours  at  regular  rate  of  wages  shall  cease  and 
overtime  rates  prevail. 

V.  The  above  agreement  is  hereby  ratified,  provided  that  a  committee  of  the 
various  unions  are  appointed  and  meet  a  like  committee  from  the  Bookbinders' 
League  of  New  York  to  revise  shop  rules  and  practices,  and  that  the  attached 
agreement  be  executed  by  the  various  local  unions. 

On  behalf  of  Bookbinders'  League, 

John  F.  Oltbogge, 

President. 
On  behalf  of  Bobkbinders, 

R.  Glogkuno, 
President  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 
Dated.  New  York,  Sept.  30,*  1907. 

Agreement:. 

The  Bookbinders'  League  of  New  York  and  Local  Unions  No.  1,  11,  22,  43, 
77,  119,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  being  desirous  of 
entering  into  an  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  era  of  peace 
for  their  mutual  advancement  and  prosperity,  do  hereby  agree  in  all  instances 
to  consult  by  committee,  trade  court,  or  otherwise,  and  to  conciliate  if  possi- 
ble any  controversies,  disagreements,  or  misunderstandings,  and  if  impossible 
to  arrive  at  an  amicable  understanding,  then  and  in  all  cases  to  submit  to  an 
arbitration  of  such  matters  —  the  committees  being  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  employees  and  employers  who  shall  appear  and  state  their  case 
before  the  arbitrator,  who  shall  be  selected  by  mutual  consent  —  and  that 
each  body  hereinbefore  stated  shall  upon  the  signing  of  this  agreement  appoint 
a  committee  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  prices  and  hours  which  shall  be  known 
and  published  as  the  Bookbinders'  League  of  New  York  Scale  of  Wages,  and 
also  that  the  Locals  No.  1,  11,  22,  43,  77,  119  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Bookbinders  shall  be  and  now  is  considered  a  member  of  the  Book- 
binders' I^eague  of  New  York  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  organised. 
It  is  also  understood  that  any  arbitration  must  be  settled  in  three  montha 
from  the  time  of  the  submission  to  arbitration. 

In  accordance  with  resolution  of  locals  No.  1,  11,  22,  43,  77,  119  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  this  agreement  will  be  in  force  for 
one  year  from  date. 

On  Behalf  of  Bookbinders  League, 

John  F.  Oltbogoe, 

President 
On  behalf  of  Bookbinders, 

J.  P.  Hand,  Pres.  Local  No.  1. 
J*.  Thus,  Pres.  Local  No.  11. 
J.  A.  Pbout,  Pres.  Local  No.  22. 
M.  E.  MuBPHT,  Pres.  Local  No.  4S. 
J.  J.  Mahonkt,  Pres.  Local  No.  77. 
J.  O'Bbun,  Pres.  Local  No.  119. 
Witness: 

R.  Glookuno, 

Pres.  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 
Dated,  New  York,  Dec.  81,  1907. 
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THE  CONTROVERSY  OVER  THE  PRINTING  PRESS- 
MEN'S NATIONAL  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE 
UNITED  TYPOTHETAE. 

In  the  March,  1907,  Bulletin  (p.  26)  was  published  the  text 
of  an  agreement  between  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  an^i 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union  of 
North  America,  providing  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes and  an  eightrhour  day  in  1909.  The  validity  of  that  agree- 
ment has  since  become  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  involving 
an  appeal  to  the  courts,  both  within  the  union  and  between  the 
union  and  the  employers'  association.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  was  a  type  of  the  most  highly  developed  form  of 
collective  bargaining,  namely,  one  providing  a  national  system 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  a  given  trade  negotiated  by 
national  organizations  of  employers  and  employees,  the  contro- 
versy over  it  is  of  especial  interest  and  significance  with  reference 
to  the  problem  of  industrial  peace.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  essential  facts  of  the 
controversy. 

The  controversy  has  been  waged  over  two  clauses  of  the  agree- 
ment of  January  8,  1907.  One  of  these,  afterwards  denominated 
the  "  open  shop "  clause,  reads,  "  It  being  understood  that  the 
employer  fulfills  all  the  terms  of  this  contract  by  paying  the  scale 
of  wages  and  living  up  to  the  shop  practices  as  settled  by  the  com- 
mittee, regardless  of  his  employees'  union  affiliations."  The  other, 
known  as  the  "  eight-hour  "  clause,  reads,  "  It  is  expressly  agreed 
that  until  January  1,  1909,  fifty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a 
week's  work;  and  that  thereafter  during  the  life  of  this  contract 
48  hours  of  eight  hours  a  day  shall  constitute  a  week's  work." 

The  agreement  of  1907  was  entered  into  at  a  conference  be- 
tween a  committee  representing  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  the  national  association  of  employers  in  the  book  and 
job  printing  trade,  and  the  executive  board  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union,  held  in  Philadelphia 
on  January  8,  1907.  There  was  in  existence  at  the  time  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  organizations,  made  in  1902,*  to  be  in  force 

*See  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  1906,  p.  273. 
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until  May  1,  1907,  and  the  1907  agreement  was  to  succeed  this 
upon  its  expiration.  The  authority  of  the  union's  board  of  direct- 
ors to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  was  derived  from  the  following 
instructions  adopted  by  the  annual  convention  of  the  union  in 
Pittsburg  in  June,  1906,  these  being  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  committee  on  officers'  reports: 

"  We,  the  committee,  recommend  that  the  board  of  directors  be  instructed 
to  meet  with  like  committee  on  the  part  of  the  U.  T.  A.,  with  instructions 
to  secure  a  renewal  of  the  agreement  with  a  declaration  as  to  whether  the 
eight-hour  day  will  be  agreed  to."  * 

The  allusion  here  to  the  eight-hour  day  was  called  forth  by 
the  outcome  of  previous  tentative  n^otiations  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  nine,  as  in  the  existing  agreement,  to  eight  per  day. 
That  subject  was  first  brought  up  in  convention  of  the  union  in 
1903,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  board  of 
directors  to  open  negotiations  upon  the  subject  with  the  employ- 
ers' organization,  the  existing  agreement  to  remain  in  full  force, 
however,  imtil  its  expiration.  Proposed  negotiations  on  the  ques- 
tion by  the  national  president  of  the  union  in  1904  and  1905 
elicited  only  a  declination  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ty- 
pothetse  to  take  up  the  subjefet  so  far  in  advance  of  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  agreementf  This  being  reported  to  its  convention 
in  1905  the  union  adopted  a  recommendation  of  its  committee  on 
officers'  reports  that 

"  We  recommend  that  the  board  of  directors  be  instructed  to  secure  a 
conference  with  a  committee  of  the  National  Typothetae  with  a  view  of  ar- 
ranging, if  possible,  a  work  day  of  eight  hours.  Failing  to  make  a  satisfactory 
agreement,  we  recommend  the  board  to  be  constituted  a  shorter  work  day 
committee  to  begin  a  campaign  with  a  view  to  demanding  the  eight-hour  day 
at  the  expiration  of  our  agreement  on  May  31,  1907,  and  the  board  being  in- 
structed to  report  to  the  next  convention-''^ 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  union  held  a  conference  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  employers'  association  at  Niagara  Falls  in  September,  1905, 
in  which,  however,  the  employers'  representatives  took  the  posi- 


*  Official  Proceedings  of  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  union  in  the  American 
Pressman,  Vol.  16,  p.  82. 

t  Official  Proceedings  of  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Union  in  the  American 
Pressman,  Vol.  16,  pp.  22-4. 

t  Proceedings  of  Seventeenth  Convention,  loc.  cit..  p.  106. 
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tion  that  it  was  an  inopportune  time  to  consider  the  introduction 
of  an  eight-hour  day  and  subsequently,  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise 
made  at  the  close  of  the  conference  the  following  definite  answer 
of  the  employers  was  sent  to  the  union : 

New  Tobk,  April  28,  1906. 
Ma.  Mastin  p.  Hiqoins, 

Charlestown^  Maas.: 
Mr  Deab  Mb.  Higoins. —  Answering  your  favor  of  April  11th,  I  am  in- 
structed by  our  National  Executive  Committee  to  state  that  the  committee 
decline  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  an  eight-hour  woik  day,  but  will  be 
pleased  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar  ocmimittee  from  the 
Pressmen's  Union  to  consider  the  renewal,  at  its  expiration,  of  the  agreement 
which  now  exists  between  our  respective  organizationa. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  MiLoIirrrBB. 

To  this  the  president  of  the  union  replied  as  follows: 

Charlestown,  Mabs.,  May  1,  1906. 
Mb.  John  MacInttbe, 

320  Broadioay,  New  York,  N.  T.: 

Mr  Deab  Mb.  MacInttbe. — ^Your  letter  of  the  28th,  in  reply  to  mine  of 
the  11th,  on  the  eight-hour  day  resolution,  to  hand.  I  regret  that  your  exe- 
cutive committee  failed  to  leave  that  matter's  consideration  within  the  scope  of 
the  labors  of  the  committee  that  they  suggest  be  appointed  to  confer  and 
consider  the  renewal  of  the  agreement  existing  between  our  respective  organi- 
zations. 

Had  the  eight-hour  day  resolution  come  within  such  a  committee's  considera> 
tion  while  in  conference,  it  might  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  have 
had  such  a  committee  appointed  prior  to  our  convention,  which  meets  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  June. 

The  appointing  of  such  a  committee  at  this  time  would  leave  them  without 
power  of  any  kind  in  considering  a  renewal  of  the  existing  agreement,  until 
our  convention  expresses  itself  on  the  future  of  that  document.  I  will  place 
your  letter  before  our  convention,  and  you  will  no  doubt  be  informed  as 
to  the  future  course  of  our  organization  on  the  question  of  the  committee's 
appointment,  and  the  power  given  them  in  the  consideration  of  the  agree- 
ment's renewal  with  your  organization  as  well  as  other  things  that  such 
a  committee  may  be  delegated  to  discharge,  in  conference  with  your  com- 
mittee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mabtin  p.  Higoins. 

This  was  the  status  of  negotiations  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions when  the  annual  convention  of  the  union  met  in  June,  1906. 
At  that  convention  the-  president  of  the  union  in  his  annual  re- 
port, referring  to  the  invitation  of  the  employers*  association  for 
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a  conference  with  a  view  to  reviewing  tlie  existing  agreement,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  ^^  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  committee  being 
appointed/'  Continuing  he  said, 

"The  agreement  has  worked  well  during  its  past  years  of  utility,  we 
having  made  splendid  strides  under  its  provisions. 

"While  this  agreement  has  oome  in  for  considerable  abuse,  and  we  have 
received  considerable  condemnation  in  certain  quarters  for  what  is  called  its 
'open  ffhop'  provisions,  we  have  had  but  little  complaint  of  any  advantage 
being  taken  of  us  by  the  U.  T.  A.  employers,  and  in  the  spirit  of  equity 
and  faimesi^  that  both  sides  should  have  towards  each  other,  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  a  success,  and  trust  when  our  committee 
meets  with  a  like'  committee  from  the  U.  T.  A.  to  discuss  its  renewal  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  us,  that  they  will,  beyond  question,  come  closer 
to  each  other  in  the  mutuality  of  interest '  which  fair  dealing  and  equity 
towards  each  other's  organization  requires,  in  the  full  independence  of  each 
in  carrying  on  the  business  for  which  both  organizations  are  created."* 

Referring  to  this  part  of  the  president's  report,  the  committee 
on  officers'  reports  recommended  instructions  for  a  conference  and 
renewal  of  the  agreement,  as  quoted  above,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  convention.  But  upon  the  eight-hour  question  there  were 
further  instructions  by  the  convention.  The  board  of  directors,  in 
their  capacity  of  a  shorter  work-day  committee  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  1905  convention,  had  reported  to  the  convention  the 
following  "  plan  whereby  some  tangible  method  or  course  may  be 
arrived  at  that  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day 
by  the  L  P.  P.  and  A.  U." 

1.  That  this  convention  instruct  the  incoming  board  of  directors  to  meet 
as  a  committee  with  a  like  committee  on  the  part  of  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America,  as  explained  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Maclntyre  under  date  of 
April  28th,  herein  mentioned,  the  committee  on  our  part  to  strive  with  all 
power  possible  to  have  some  concessions  made  by  the  Typothetae  towards 
having  the  eight-hour  day  established  within  reasonable  time,  in  a  manner 
that  will  warrant  its  adoption  on  mutual  grounds  as  a  finality,  and  an 
agreement  with  that  intent  be  entered  into ;  the  committee  on  our  part  having 
power  to  sign  up  such  an  agreement,  if  the  eight-hour  day  can  be  brought 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  attainment,  if  not,  the  committee  to  report 
back  to  our  next  convention,  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  report. 

2.  That  an  assessment  of  fifty  cents  per  month  be  levied  upon  all  press- 
men members  monthly  from  July  1,  1906,  until  July  1,  1907. 

3.  That  an  assessment  of  twenty-five  cents  per  month  be  levied  upon  all 
feeder  or  assistant  members  monthly  during  the  same  period. 

4.  That  this  fund  be  sent  to  the  International  Secretary-Treasurer  monthly 
by  the  secretary  of  each  local  union,  the  same  to  be  deposited  in  a  different 

♦  From  president's  report  hi  convention  proceedings  dted  above,  p.  76. 
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bank  from  that  in  which  we  deposit  out  regular  funds,  and  the  same  to  be 
known  as  the  Shorter  Work-Day  Fund. 

5.  The  question  of  what  year  and  date  the  eight-hour  day  shall  be  adopted 
shall  remain  within  the  keeping  of  the  incoming  board  of  directors,  they  to 
report  to  the  next  convention  in  full  their  observations  and  judgments  as 
to  what  out  future  course  should  be  in  setting  a  date  for  the  adoption  of 
the  eight-hour  day. 

6.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  agreement  with  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  will  not  expire  until  May  1,  1907,  the  board  of  directors  feel  that  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  report  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  follow, 
until  at  least  another  convention  had  followed  the  carrying  out  of  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  report,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given 
the  membership  to  understand  our  financial  strength,  as  well  as  hearing 
from  the  incoming  board  of  directors  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  them 
during  the  year  towards  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  shorter  work-day,  or 
eight-hour  day,  with  the  United  Typothetae  of  America. 

7.  The  wisdom  of  the  above  course  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  board  of 
directors,  the  safest  and  best  way  for  us  to  proceed,  that  we  may  feel  our 
way  carefully  towards  accomplishing  the  greatest  amount  of  progress  along 
the  eight-hour  day  program,  of  not  only  trying  to  place  our  membership  upon 
an  eight-hour  day  basis,  but  the  entire  printing  industry  as  well,  in  all 
sections  where  it  is  an  industry  of  any  importance  the  same  as  was  the 
nine-hour  day  in  1898. 

8.  In  connection  with  our  own  efforts  along  the  above  lines  we  should 
also  court  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade, 
in  so  far  as  trying  to  have  an  unity  of  purpose  in  placing  the  printing 
industry  on  an  eight-hour  basis  as  well  as  our  membership  in  it. 

9.  While  we  would  like  to  see  our  membership  on  an  eight-hour  basis, 
we  should  try  with  every  means  within  our  power  of  agitation  and  co- 
operation to  bring  the  whole  printing  industry  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  not 
forgetting  the  fact  that  this  was  accomplished  when  the  nine-hour  day  was 
established  in  the  printing  industry. 

10.  Tlie  success  achieved  in  our  nine-hour  day  effort  is  possible  in  the 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  while  recent  events  in  the  printing 
industry  have  mooted  this  possibility,  it  is  still  within  our  right  and  efforts 
to  try  at  least  along  the  lines  adopted  in  bringing  the  printing  industry  to 
a  nine-hour  day  basis  in  1898. 

11.  The  foregoing  report  is  made  in  outline  of  what  should  be  done  by  the 
membership  towards  acquiring  the  eight-hour  day,  and  while  we  all  would  like 
to  see  it  come  as  soon  as  possible,  we  should  not  attempt  to  enforce  it  with 
a  strike  until  all  other  means  had  failed  to  secure  it,  and  our  finances 
and  organization  are  made  such  that,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  accomplish 
our  desire  along  the  lines  of  easy  approach,  we  can  leave  the  date  of  enforc- 
ing it  within  the  keeping  of  those  whom  we  elect  to  administer  our  affairs, 
and  then  when  they  inform  us  of  what  course  we  should  pursue,  we  will 
know  that  the  time  has  been  carefully  considered  and  our  duty  and  finances 
will  have  to  aid  us  in  doing  the  rest.* 


*  Convention  proceedings  as  cited  above,  p.  78i 
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Upon  this  the  committee  on  officers'  reports  made  the  following 
recommendation  which  was  adopted  by  the  convention: 

"  The  committee  are  pleased  to  coincide  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  directors,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  com- 
mittee have  seen  fit  to  indorse  the  plan  of  assessment  as  formulated  by  the 
board,  and  that  we  recommend  that  this  convention  declare  in  favor  of 
the  eight-hour  day  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  now 
existing  between  the  U.  T.  A.  and  the  I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U.,  provided  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  possibilities'  of  haying  same  arranged  amicably  and 
equitably  between  the  U.  T.  A.  and  the  I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U.  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  now  existing  between  these 
two  respective  organizations. 

"  The  committee  further  recommend  that  steps  ibe  taken  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  other  branches  of  the  printing  crafts 
for  perfecting  a  plan  whereby  unity  of  action  may  be  carried  out  in  th^ 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day."* 

The  two  recommendations  above  indicated  constitute  all  the  in- 
structions to,  and  authority  of,  the  board  of  directors  from  the 
1906  convention  with  reference  to  a  new  agreement  with  the 
employers'  association,  and  thereunder  the  agreement  of  January 
8,  1907,  was  negotiated.  That  agreement  was  signed  by  the  con- 
ference committee  of  the  employers'  association  and  by  four  of  the 
five  members  of  the  union's  board  of  directors.  It  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  agreement  as  signed  was  ^^  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion "  by  the  convention  of  the  employers'  association,  such  stipu- 
lation appearing  in  the  agreement  as  printed  for  circulation,  and 
the  ratification  by  the  employers'  convention  actually  occurred  at 
Pittsburg  on  February  2,  1907.  On  the  other  hand  no  ratifica- 
tion by  the  union  was  provided  for  and  it  was  the  understanding 
at  the  conference  that  the  signing  of  the  union's  board  of  directors 
was  final  and  that  the  agreement  would  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
as  soon  as  ratified  by  the  employers'  association  and  without  any 
ratification  by  the  union.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  noted  here, 
the  1907  agreement  differed  from  that  of  1902.  The  latter,  which 
was  the  first  general  agreement  of  the  kind  between  the  two 
organizations,  provided  for  ratification  by  both  the  employers' 
convention  and  by  a  refer^idum  vote  of  the  membership  of  the 
union  and  such  ratification  by  each  side  was  duly  carried  out.t 

*  Convention  proceedings,  p.  86. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  union  in  Atnerieon  Pr«tt- 
man.  Vol.  18,  p.  371.  It  may  be  noted  that  out  of  a  membership  of  about  14,000  in  the 
union,  3,798  voted  on  the  ratification  and  the  majority  In  favor  of  the  agreement  of  1903 
waf  304. 

*  Digitized  by  Google 
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As  noted  above,  one  member  of  the  union's  board  of  directors 
did  not  sign  the  agreement  His  refusal  was  almost  entirely 
baaed  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  practically  permitted  open 
shop  conditions.*  After  its  publication,  considerable  sentiment 
against  the  agreement  on  thia  ground  developed  among  members 
of  the  union  and  further  opposition  appeared  on  the  ground  that 
the  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day  was  postponed  beyond  "  a 
reasonable  time."  In  fact,  a  widespread  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  union  was  developed  on  these  two 
points,  as  evidenced  by  lively  discussions  appearing  in  the  Ameri- 
can Pressman,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  national  union,  and  this 
controversy  over  the  agreement  became  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  union  which  met 
in  June,  1907.  The  outcome  of  the  controversy  in  the  conven- 
tion was  that,  of  the  former  board  of  directors,  aU  five  members 
of  which  were  renominated  for  office,  only  two  (the  second  and 
third  vice-presidents,  the  former  being  the  member  who  refused 
to  sign  the  agreement)  were  reelected  and  the  new  president  of 
the  union  was  an  avowed  opponent  of  the  agreement  as  signed. 
The  final  vote  for  president  stood  111  for  the  new,  against  93 
for  the  former  incumbent.  In  addition,  and  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance, the  convention  after  long  debate  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Proposition  No.  18. 
To  the  Officer 8  and  Members  of  the  /.  P.  P.  and  A.  U,: 

Whereas,  Our  board  of  directors  has  renewed  the  agreement  with  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  said  agreement  is  hereby  ratified  and  approved,  provided 
ihe  **  open  shop  **  clause  is  stricken  out  and  an  amendment  is  inserted  pro- 
viding for  nine  hours'  pay  for  tlie  eight-hour  day.     And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  the  U.  T.  A.  rejects  these  amendments,  our 
board  of  directors  are  instructed  to  submit  the  question  of  the  immediate 
inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day  to  the  referendum,  said  referendum  to 
be  taken  thirty  days  after  such  rejection. 

Proposition  No.  96. 

Resolved,  That  a  shorter  work-day  assessment  of  10  per  cent  be  levied  upon 
the  membership  of  the  I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U.,  the  money  to  be  collected  to  be 
put  in  the  shorter  work-day  fund;  and,  be  it  further 

*  Of.  the  open  letter  of  the  first  vice-president  of  the  union,  the  director  who  refused  to 
lien,  in  the  American  Preteman,  Vol.  17,  p.  99. 
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Resolved,  That  the  foregmng  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  referendum 
M  part  of  and  incorporated  in  Proposition  No.  18,  which  provides  for  the 
immediate  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day,  provided  certain  amendments 
to  an  agreement  are  rejected  by  the  U.  T.  A.* 

These  were  designated  in  the  conv^ition  proceedings  respect- 
ively as  Proposition  No.  18  and  Proposition  No.  96.  The  vote 
on  the  former,  as  recorded  in  the  convention  prooeedings^t  stood 
101  for  and  94  against. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  convention  of  1907  the  president 
of  the  union  set  forth  very  clearly  what  actually  occurred  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  board  of  directors  and  the  employem' 
committee  which  resulted  in  the  agreement  of  1907.  The  essen- 
tial facts  are  revealed  by  the  following  excerpts  from  the  report,! 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  president's  statements  of  fact  in  the 
convention  were  not  questioned  by  any  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
board  and  were  expressly  endorsed  by  all  thr^  of  those  who 
signed  the  agreement  with  him. 

"  Before  meeting  with  the  Typothetae  committee  and  Commissioner  Drisooll, 
the  board  of  directors  discussed  the  renewal  of  the  agreements  as  weU  as  the 
eight-hour  day,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  board  that  they  had 
full  power  to  renew  the  agreements  if  satisfactory  to  the  other  sides  involved, 
settling  on  the  eight-hour  day  as  no  later  than  January,  1^09,  although  to  try 
hard  to  have  the  eight-hour  day  brought  nearer,  if  possible,  than  that  date. 
With  this  understanding  the  board  arranged  to  meet  the  Typothetae,  as  well 
as  Commissioner  DriscoU  of  the  Publishers'  Association. 

"At  our  first  meeting  with  the  Typothetae  committee,  they  asked  us  what 
we  had  to  present.  We  answered,  by  presenting  €hem  with  our  old  agree- 
ment and  eight-hour  day  for  July  1,  1907. 

"At  this  meeting  the  question  arose  over  the  construction  placed  upon  the 
old  agreement  by  us,  arising  out  of  a  controversy  existing  at  that  time 
between  the  Chicago  Typothetae  and  Chicago  Pressmen's  Union  No.  3,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Fairthorn  trouble.  In  the  arguments  arising  over 
this  caee  we  contended  that  'the  agreement  did  not  give  the  right  to  any 
member  of  the  Typothetae  to  change  any  existing  custom  or  condition  in 
any  office  where  our  members  were  employed,  unless  it  was  agreed  to  by  our 
local  union  and  the  employer.  The  Typothetae  committee  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U.  looked  upon  the  old  agreement  existing 
between  them  as  a  closed  shop  agreement  in  the  sense  that  no  member  of 
a  local  union  could  be  let  out  of  employment  in  any  Typothetae  office  and  be 
TCplaeed  by  a  non-union  employee,  and  if  a  situation  held  by  a  member  of  the 

*  Official  Proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  in  American  /Vetmuin. 
Vol.  17,  pp.  106,  108. 

t  Bee  "Proceedings'*  in  American  Fresmnan,  Vol.  17,  p.  106. 
t  See  "Proceedings"  in  American  Preeeman,  Vol.  17,  pp.  27fr. 
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union  should  become  yacant,  that  such  situation  snould  be  filled  by  a  union 
man  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  imless  the  local  union  agreed  to  the 
controversy, 

"  To  this  the  -Typothetae  committee  would  not  agree,  and  after  many  hours 
of  deliberation,  offered  us  the  following  agreement,  which  we  declined  to 
accept  [This  was  practically  the  old  agreement  of  1902  with  the  addition 
of  the  clause  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph  and  provision  for  an 
eigh.t-hour  day  on  May  1,  1912.] 

''All  through  the  sittings  of  our  first  meeting  with  the  Typothetae  com- 
mittee they  insisted  on  trying  to  insert  into  the  agreement  the  following 
clause: 

" '  But  the  fact  a  man  is  or  is  not  a  union  man  must  not  be  a  reason  for 
or  against  his  employment.' 

'*  To  this  clause  we  would  not  agree,  claiming  that  the  old  agreement  had 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  that  under  its  provisions  we,  as  well  aa  the 
United  Typothetae,  had  prospered  and  progressed  without  friction  of  any 
great  moment,  and  that  it  should  be  the  basis  upon  which  both  sides  should 
still  continue  to  act  in  harmony  in  preserving  industrial  peace  as  well  as 
shortening  the  working  day  to  eight  hours.  Failing  to  agree  upon  the  clause 
above  quoted,  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  the  eight-hour  day,  resulting  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  conference,  with  the  possibility  of  opening  up  hostilities 
towards  one  another.  Before  our  side  should  undertake  to  enforce  our  member- 
ship to  prepare  for  war,  it  was  decided  by  the  board  that  another  attempt  be 
made  by  us  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  effect  another  meeting  and  make  one 
mjDre  try  of  effecting  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  eight-hour  day,  as  well 
as  a  new  agreement,  which  was  done  by  us,  the  Typothetae  agreeing  to  meet 
us  for  the  second  time.  This  meeting  took  place  at  Philadelphia,  in  January, 
at  which  we  presented  the  following  agreement.  [This  was  essentially  the 
old  agreement  with  provision  for  an  eight-hour  day  on  July  1,  1908.] 

"  The  above  agreement  was  gone  over  carefully  by  the  Typothetae  conunittee, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  over  its  merits,  as  well  as  the  eight-hour 
day,  they  flat-footedly  refused  to  consider  it.  We  then  presented  the  old  agree- 
ment of  the  past  five  years  as  the  only  solution  of  the  matter  and  after 
several  hours  of  conference  it  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  adopted  as  follows. 

"The  above  agreement  is  practically  the  old  agreement  of  the  past  five 
years,  the  changes  in  it  being  in  hours  after  January  1,  1909,  with  a  method 
of  forming  a  record  as  to  complaints  against  either  side  should  occasion 
v/arrant  it. 

"As  stated  in  the  first  of  this  article,  the  board  of  directors  had  decided 
that  they  had  by  vote  of  the  convention  full  power  to  renew  the  agreement, 
lliis  goes  without  question,  as  the  signatures  of  all  five  members  of  the 
board  are  attached  to  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  agreement.  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent Murphy  refusing  to  sign  the  Typothetae  agreement  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  unknown  to  the  writer,  \mtil  the  final  agreement  was  drawn  up  and 
about  to  be  signed,  although  he  voted  with  the  board  as  a  unit  at  their 
Chicago  meeting  in  presenting  the  old  agreement  to  the  Typothetae  as  good 
enough  for  another  five  years.  Seeing  that  the  convention  made  no  changes 
in  it  other  than  eight  hours  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  agreed  to  January  1, 
1909,  as  a  reasonable  time.    First  Vice-President  Murphy  will,  no  doubt,  in 
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his  own  report  give  reasons  why  he  did  not  sign  the  agreement,  as  well  as 
informing  you  why  he  did  not  inform  the  other  members  of  the  board  why 
he  would  not  sign  the  agreement  until  the  eleventh  hour  of  its  signing, 
although  voting  to  do  so,  prior  to  our  first  meeting  with  the  Typothetae 
committee. 

''We  can  likewise  state  that  when  the  board  of  directors  met  the  I^ypo- 
thetae  committee  for  the  first  time  at  Chicago,  they  told  us  that  they  did  not 
have  the  power  to  close  up  an  agreement  with  us,  and  that  they  would  have 
to  report  back  to  a  special  meeting  of  their  national  organization  the  result 
of  their  labors  for  approval  or  disapproval,  we  informing  them  at  the  time 
that  we  had  full  power  to  bind  our  international  organization  to  our  action 
of  consenting  to  an  agreement.  At  our  second  meeting  with  them,  the  same 
question  arose,  and  we  stood  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  announced  by  us 
at  our  first  meeting  with  them." 

To  make  all  the  facts  clear  it  needs  to  be  added  to  the  above  that 
the  member  of  the  board  who  did  not  sign  the  agreement  because 
of  its  so-called  open-shop  clause,  refused  to  sign  simply  because 
of  his  personal  opposition  to  open-shop  conditions  of  any  sort, 
making  no  claim  of  anything  in  the  instructions  of  the  1906  con- 
vention as  standing  in  the  way  of  his  signing  and  as  far  as  the 
eight-hour  question  was  concerned  he  agreed  entirely  with  the 
position  taken  by  his  colleagues  who  signed  the  agreement.  Fur- 
ther, the  so-called  open-shop  clause  of  the  1907  agreement  is 
word  for  word  exactly  like  a  similar  one  in  the  1902  agreement. 
In  fact  except  for  the  eight-hour  provision  and  one  prohibiting 
stoppage  of  work  pending  settlements  by  conference  committees 
and  providing  for  written  notice  of  grievances,  the  1907  agreement 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  1902. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  1907  convention  tho 
imion's  board  of  directors  sought  and  obtained  a  conference  with 
the  executive  committee  of  the  employers^  association  during  the 
convention  of  the  latter  at  Niagara  Falls  on  September  10th  and 
11th,  1907.  At  two  different  meetings  the  employers^  committee 
absolutely  refused  to  entertain  any  proposal  to  change  tho  terms 
of  the  agreement.  Accordingly  the  board  of  directors,  following 
out  the  instructions  of  the  convention,  issued  a  call  for  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  members  of  the  union  to  be  taken  on  or  befoi'e 
October  21  on  the  following  propositions : 

Shall  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America  enforce  a  demand  for  the  "  Eight- hour  Day "  on  the  18th  day  of 
November,  1907? 
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Shall  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America  levy  and  collect  an  assessment  of  ten  (10)  per  cent  on  the  earn- 
ings of  its  members  throughout  America,  beginning  on  the  4th  day  of 
November,  1907,  and  continue  until  such  time  as  the  demand  for  the  shorter 
workday  has  been  acceeded  to? 


The  referendum  vote  resulted  in  5,132  votes  for  and  3,8 
against  the  proposition,  or  a  majority  of  1,240  in  a  total  of  9,024 
votes  cast.*  Of  the  whole  number  of  votes  5,359  were  cast  by 
pressmen  and  3,665  by  feeders  and  helpers.  The  vote  of  tEe  press- 
men was  in  favor  of  the  proposition  by  a  majority  of  57,  while 
that  of  the  feeders  and  helpers  was  favorable  by  a  majority  of 
1,183.  The  total  membership  in  the  union  as  reported  by  the 
secretary-treasurer  at  the  1907  convention  was  18,728,  of  whom 
10,668  were  pressmen  and  8,060  feeders  and  helpers. 

But  before  this  vote  was  completed  strikes  for  the  eight^hour 
day  and  closed-shop  were  inaugurated  against  members  of  the 
employers'  association  in  Chicago  on  September  28th  and  in  !tfew 
York  City  on  October  4th  and  5th,  such  strikes  being  inaugurated 
with  the  knowledge  and  upon  the  advice  of  the  national  president 
of  the  union.  Thereupon  several  of  the  firms  so  struck  applied  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  (western 
division)  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  for  an  injunction  against  all  the 
international  officers  of  the  union,  and  all  officers  of  local  unions 
from  taking  any  action  to  institute  an  eight-hour  day  prior  to 
January  1,  1909,  or  to  secure  closed  shops  in  any  establishment  of 
the  firms  mentioned.  On  October  8th  the  court  issued  a  temporary 
restraining  order  as  prayed  for  pending  a  decision  as  to  the  court's 
jurisdiction,  the  imion's  attorneys  having  claimed  that  the  court 
did  not  have  jurisdiction  because  the  union's  officials  were  not 
all  citizens  of  Ohio.  Subsequently  the  complainants  moved  to  dis- 
miss all  the  defendants  except  the  national  president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  union,  who  were  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  the 
court,  holding  that  on  this  basis  it  had  jurisdiction,  on  October  21 
issued  a  temporary  injunction  against  the  two  defendants  just 
mentioned,  restraining  them 

^Yom  calling  or  instituting  strikes,  or  advising,  aiding  and  assisting  in 
the   calling  or   institution   of  any   strike   against   the   business   of  the   said 

•  See  American  Preaman,  Vd.  17,  p.  401. 
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members  of  said  I^pothetae,  or  any  of  them,  for  their  refusal  or  the  refusal 
of  any  of  them  to  institute  the  *'  eight-hour  day  **  in  their  respective  businesses 
prior  to  January  1,  1900,  or  the  "  closed' shop "  in  their  respective  busi- 
neseee  at  any  time; 

From  instituting  and  maintaining,  or  encouraging  the  members  or  any 
member  of  said  Union  and  its  subordinate  branches  and  locals  to  institute 
or  maintain  strikes  against  the  business  of  any  of  the  said  members  of  said 
Typothetae  for  refusal  or  failure  on  the  part  of  any  such  member  to  institute 
the  "  eight-hour  day "  in  said  members'  business  prior  to  January  1,  1900, 
or  the  "  closed  shop  "  in  said  business  at  any  time ; 

From  in  any  manner  interfering  with,  hindering,  obstructing  or  stopping  the 
business  of  the  said  members  of  said  Typothetae,  or  any  of  them,  for  failure 
or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  of  them  to  institute  or  maintain  the  "  eight- 
hour  day  "  in  their  respective  business  at  any  time  prior  to  January  1,  1000, 
or  the  "  closed  shop  "  in  their  respective  business  at  any  time ; 

From  arranging  for  or  proceeding  with  a  .referendum  vote  by  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  or  locals  of  said  union  upon  the  subject  of  instituting  or 
maintaining  strikes  against  the  businesses  of  the  said  members  of  said  Typo- 
thetae, or  any  of  them,  for  the  refusal  or  failure  of  said  members  or 
any  of  them  to  institute  and  maintain  the  "  eight-hour  day  **  in  their  respec* 
tive  businesses  prior  to  January  1,  1009,  or  the  **  closed  shop  "  in  their  respec- 
tive businesses  at  any  time,  and  also  from  counting  any  such  vote  and  from 
reporting,  writing,  telegraphing,  or  aiding  or  assisting  in  any  matter  or 
thing  related  to  or  connected  with  the  taking,  recording  or  acting  upon  such 
referendum  vote  described  in  the  constitution  of  said  union  and  in  the  bill  of 
complaint  filed  herein; 

From  paying  any  strike  benefits  or  money  in  instituting  and  maintaining 
or  assisting  to  institute  and  maintain  any  strike,  called  or  which  may  be 
called  against  the  business  of  the  said  members  of  said  Typotfietae  or  any 
of  them,  because  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  said  members,  or  any  of  them, 
to  inaugurate  and  maintain  in  their  respective  businesses,  or  any  of  them,  the 
"  eight-hour  day  **  prior  to  January  1,  1909,  or  the  "  closed  shop "  at  any 
time. 

In  granting  this  injunction  the  court  rendered  an  oral  opinion 
which  is  as  follows,  omitting  only  the  portion  relating  to  the 
question  of  the  court's  jurisdiction,  and  portions  rehearsing  facts 
above  narrated: 

That  brings  us  to  the  main  question.  The  real  parties  in  interest  are  the 
employers  and  the  employees.  They  are  the  constituents  of  the  two  organi- 
zations. In  their  associated  capacity  they  act  through  officers  and  agents 
selected  by  them.  The  contract  in  question  was  made  by  the  constituent 
members  of  these  associations,  acting  through  their  officers  and  agents.  The 
employers  now  seek  to  enforce  practically  the  specific  performance  of  the 
contract  by  enjoining  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  employees  from :  ( 1 )  Vio- 
lating the  contract  by  demanding  a  modification  thereof  whereby  the  "  eight- 
hour  day"  and  the  "closed  shop"  may  be  instituted;  (2)  calling,  instituting, 
or  inciting  strikes  or  otherwise  hindering,  interfering  with,  obstructing,  or 
stopping  the  business  of  the  employers  because  of  their  refusal  to  institute 
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the  "eight-hour  day  "  and  the  "  closed  shop";  (3)  arranging  for  a  referendum 
vote  of  employees  upon  the  subject  of  instituting  strikes;  (4)  paying  strike 
benefits. 

The  *'  closed  shop  "  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  the  demand  for  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  "eight-hour  day"  is  violative  of  the  contract. 
Now,  this  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  This  contract  was  made.  The  old 
officers  were  succeeded  by  new  ones,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  it.  They  in- 
sisted upon  a  modification  of  it  which  would  recognize  the  "  closed  shop  **  and 
adopt  at  once  the  "eight-hour  day."  The  Typothetae  stood  upon  its  contract 
rights  and  refused  to  make  this  concession,  refused  to  change  and  modify  the 
contract  made,  and  it  is  alleged  in  the  bill  that  in  consequence  thereof  strikes 
have  been  declared  against  certain  members  of  the  Typothetae  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  strikes  are  threatened  as  against  all  members 
of  the  l^pothetae  who  may  refuse  to  accede  or  consent  to  the  modification 
of  the  contract  as  demanded.  Practically  the  union  is  insisting  upon  a  new 
oontraet. 

The  service  of  the  employees,  members  of  the  union,  is  neither  special,  ex- 
traordinary, nor  unique,  in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  otherwise  be  supplied, 
and  that  its  loss  would  cause  irreparable  injury,  and  it  is  not  sought  to 
restrain  them  from  quitting  the  service  of  their  employers,  but  only  that 
their  officers,  agents,  and  representatives  be  restrained  from  inciting  them  to 
strike,  unless  the  contract  be  so  modified  as  to  make  provision  for  the  "  eight- 
hour  day  "  and  "  closed  shop,"  and  to  make  it  effective  at  once.  It  is  not  a 
question,  therefore,  of  whether  the  men  who  work  shall  be  enjoined  from 
striking,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  officers,  agents,  and  representatives 
of  these  men,  who  represent  the  organization  and  control  it,  shall  be  permitted 
to  incite  the  men  to  strike,  to  induce  them  to  strike,  and  thereby  repudiate 
the  contract  which  was  made  by  them  through  their  agents  at  the  January 
convention  of  1007.  The  bill  charges  that  the  executive  officers  and  directors 
have  conspired  to  force  the  making  of  a  new  contract  which  will  embody 
these  two  demands,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  the  l^^pothetae  to 
agree  thereto,  then  to  enforce  these  demands  by  strikes,  and  that  they  are 
using  their  posftion,  power,  and  authority  to  control  and  induce  the  men  to 
strike.    That,  in  substance,  is  the  allegation  of  the  bill. 

The  court  is  not  asked  to  make  an  order  enjoining  the  men  from  striking, 
and,  if  it  were  asked,  would  refuse  to  grant  it,  because,  as  already  stated,  no 
case  is  made,  nor  can  be  made,  in  which  the  court  would  compel  the  men  to 
labor.  They  cannot  be  made  slaves.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  work,  and 
it  is  not  sought  by  this  bill  to  compel  them  to  work;  but  it  is  sought  to 
prevent  the  officers  of  the  organization  from  using  their  power  and  influence 
to  induce  the  men  to  strike  in  violation  of  their  contract. 

It  is  plain  that  these  officers  have  great  influence  and  power  with  the  body 
of  men  composing  this  association,  and  if  they  exercise  it  unlawfully  —  exercise 
it  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  the  contract  —  they  may  be  restrained  from 
exercising  such  power  and  influence,  although  the  men  tliemselves  cannot  be 
restrained  from  striking,  or  from  walking  out,  at  any  time,  and  refusing  to 
work.  In  a  word,  the  proposition  dealt  with  is  this:  May  the  officers  of 
this  organization,  in  violation  of  this  contract,  induce,  influence,  incite  or 
coerce  the  men  into  resorting  to  a  strike  to  compel  a  modification  of  the 
contract?    Shall  they  be  permitted  to  do  that? 
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Now,  after  haring  carefully  read  these  pleadings,  the  affidavits,  and  the  dif- 
ferent exhibits,  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  in  January,  1907,  a  contract  was 
completed  between  these  two  associations,  after  a  contest  over  these  very 
questions  that  are  now  raised,  and  it  was  believed  by  those  representing  the 
union  at  that  time  that  the  best  thing  they  oovid  do  would  be  to  accept  the 
proposition  to  make  the  "  eight-hour  day "  operative  in  1909.  They  felt  com- 
pelled to  accept  that  as  a  reasonable  time.  It  was  a  question  as  to  what  would 
be  a  reasonable  time,  and  from  their  point  of  view  a  reasonable  time  was  at 
once.  The  other  side  sought  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  finally  a 
compromise  was  reached  fixing  1909  as  the  time.  When  the  new  officers  came 
in,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  old  board  of  directors  and 
of  the  officers  and  with  the  convention.  They  thought  that  those  men  should 
have  made  a  stronger  fight.  They  felt  that  the  union  had  not  been  fairly 
treated;  that  if  they  had  stood  out  as  they  should  have  done  they  could 
have  shortened  the  time.  They  felt  aggrieved.  Then  they  made  the  demand 
that  this  contract,  which  had  been  made  by  the  old  board  and  officers,  should 
be  modified  to  meet  their  wishes,  or  that  they  would  not  abide  by  it. 

I  am  compelled  to  dispose  of  this  case  upon  what  appears  in  the  bill  and 
the  accompanying  affidavits.  Tliere  is  no  answer,  and  no  affidavits  on  behalf 
of  the  defenaants,  except  the  ones  I  have  read.  I  am  now  disposing  of  the 
application  practically  upon  what  is  shown  by  this  bill.  It  is  shown  by  the 
bill  that,  being  advised  of  this  contract,  they  advised  the  men  to  repudiate 
it,  to  demand  that  the  "  eight-hour  day  "  be  made  operative  at  once,  and  also 
the  "  closed  shop,"  and  to  enforce  the  demand  they  threatened  strikes,  and  it 
is  alleged  that  strikes  have  been  enterd  upon  in  Chicago,  and  other  places 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  a  strike  will  be  instituted  against  every 
member  of  the  Typothetae  unless  it  consents  to  this  modification  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  if  they  take  it  into  their  own  hands, 
they  may  walk  out,  but  lais  court  is  asked  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  officers 
who  manage  and  control  this  organization,  who  have  power  to  influence,  to 
incite,  to  put  on  foot  these  strikes,  who  have  all  the  machinery  in  their  hands, 
and  who  seek  to  use  it  to  induce  and  incite  these  men  to  violate  a  contract 
that  was  fairly  made. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  case  is  made  requiring  that  these 
officers,  named,  be  enjoined,  in  the  respects  prayed  in  the  bill,  from  exercising 
their  power,  their  control,  and  their  influence  to  induce  strikes  for  that 
purpose.     {Bamea  d  Co,  v.  Berry ,  166  Fed.  Eep.  76-8.) 

In  the  above  opinion  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  court  considered 
that  on  the  evidence  presented  at  that  time  the  1907  agreement 
was  a  contract  "  fairly  made  "  and  in  full  force  between  the  two 
organizations  of  employers  and  employees.  But  in  a  decision  on 
the  question  of  making  the  temporary  injunction  permanent, 
rendered  on  February  1st,  the  court  reversed  its  opinion,  holding 
that  the  agreement  was  not  binding  on  the  ground  both  that  the 
imion's  board  of  directors  exceeded  its  authority  in  agreeing  to 
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the  "  eight-hour  "  clause,  and  that  even  if  the  directors  had  had 
authority  to  make  the  agreement,  performance  thereof  by  the 
members  of  the  union  could  not  be  enforced  by  injunction. 
Judge  Thompson's  opinion  recites  at  length  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  1907  agreelnent. 
These  have  already  been  detailed  in  the  present  account  Omit- 
ting that  portion  of  the  opinion  therefore,  the  remainder  is  as 
follows : 

This  suit  was  brought  to  prevent  the  violation  of,  and  practically  to  en- 
force, the  specific  performance  of  an  alleged  agreement  between  two  voluntaiy 
associations,  namely,  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  America.     •     ♦     ♦ 

The  complainants  claim,  and  the  defendants  deny,  that  the  committee  of 
the  union  was  authorized  by  the  convention  of  1906  to  make  the  contract 
without  ratification  by  a  convention  of  the  union;  and  the  questions  to  be 
considered  in  determining  the  controversy  are:  (1)  Had  the  committee  of 
the  union  full  and  final  authority  to  make  the  contract?  (2)  If  so,  can 
performance  thereof  lie  enforced"  indirectly  by  enjoining  the  officers  of  the 
union  from  paying  strike  benefits,  and  from  doing  anything  in  furtherance 
of  strikes?     •     •     ♦ 

A  persistent  effort  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  workday 
is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  four  annual  conventions  of  the  union.  The 
Cincinnati  convention  of  1904  instructed  its  board  of  directors  to  "negotiate*' 
for  an  eight-hour  workday;  the  San  Francisco  convention  of  1905  instructed 
its  board  of  directors  to  secure  "if  possible '*  a  workday  of  eight  hours;  the 
Pittsburgh  convention  of  1906  instructed  its  board  of  directors  "  to  secure  a 
renewal  of  the  agreement  with  a  declaration  as  to  whether  the  eight-hour 
day  will  be  agreed  to;"  and  the  Brighton  Beach  convention  of  1907  offered 
to  ratify  the  contract  of  January  8,  1907,  "  provided  the  *  open  shop '  clause 
is  stricken  out  and  an  amendment  is  inserted  providing  for  nine  hours*  pay 
for  the  eight-hour  day."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  report  of  the 
committee  on  oflioers'  reports  to  the  Pittsburgh  convention  in  relation  to  the 
"  U.  T.  A.  agreement "  and  "  tlie  eight-hour  day,"  above  set  forth,  was  not 
offered  by  that  committee  or  adopted  by  the  convention  as  an  instruction  to 
the  board  of  directors,  but  as  an  approval  of  the  plan  of  assessment  formu- 
lated by  the  board  of  directors  and  as  a  declaration  of  the  convention  itself 
in  favor  of  the  inauguration  of  an  "  eisrht-hour  day  **  immediately  after  the 
expiration  of  the  agreement  then  existing,  provided  it  was  not  within  the 
scope  of  possibilities  of  having  it  amicably  arranged  between  the  two  asso- 
ciations within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  then 
existing.  The  board  of  directors  appointed  or  chosen  by  the  San  Francisco 
convention,  in  their  report  to  the  Pittsburgh  convention,  asked  that  convention 
to  "  instruct  the  incoming  board  of  directors  to  meet  as  a  committee  with  a 
like  committee  on  the  part  of  the  United  iVpothetae  of  America,  •  •  ♦ 
the  committee  on  our  part  to  strive  with  all  powers  possible  to  have  some 
concessions  made  by  the  Typothetae  toward  having  the  eight-hour  day  estab- 
lished within  a  reasonable  time,    •     •     •    and  an  agreement  with  that  intent 
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be  entered  into,  the  committee  on  our  part  l^tving  power  to  sign  up  such  an 
agreement,  if  the  eight-hour  day  can  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  time 
of  attainment;  if  not,  the  committee  to  report  back  to  our  next  convention, 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  report;"  but  the  only  power  given  by  the 
convention  to  the  inc(Mning  board  of  directors  was  "  to  meet  with  like  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  U.  T.  A.  with  instructions  to  secure  a  renewal  of 
the  agreement  with  a  declaration  as  to  whether  the  eight-hour  day  will  be 
agreed  to."  The  T^^thetae  had  theretofore  refused  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  the  "eight-hour  day,"  and  the  convention  of  the  union  had  declared  in 
favor  of  its  adoption  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing  agree- 
ment, unless  the  two  associations  could  agree  upon  some  reasonable  time 
thereafter,  and  the  directors  were  instructed  to  obtain  from  the  Typothetae  a 
declaration  as  to  whether  it  would  agree  to  the  "eight-hour  day;"  that  is, 
whether  the  Typothetae  would  consider  the  demand  for  it,  and  at  some  tilne 
agree  to  it.  The  directors  were  not  authorized  in  securing  the  renewal  of 
the  existing  agreement  to  add  new  terms  thereto ;  nor  were  they  instructed  to 
determine  what  would  be  a  reasonable  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
agreement  within  which  to  inaugurate  the  "eight-hour  day,"  nor  were  they 
empowered  to  conclude  a  new  agreement  with  the '  Typothetae.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  consent  of  the  Typothetae  to  the  renewal  of  the  old 
agreement,  with  a  declaration  as  to  whether  or  not  the  "eight-hour  day" 
would  be  agreed  to,  the  instructions  given  them  would  be  fulfilled,  and  their 
only  remaining  duty  would  be  to  report  their  action  to  the  next  convention. 
In  their  report  it  would  have  been  proper  to  recommend  what  action,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  taken  by  the  convention,  giving  their  reasons  there- 
for, but,  under  the  instructions  given  them,  final  action  could  be  taken  only 
by  the  convention.  The  board  of  directors  exceeded  its  authority  in  permit- 
ting new  matter  to  be  added  to  the  renewal  agreement,  and  in  assuming 
power  to  bind  the  union  by  the  agreement  entered  into  by  them  with  the 
Typothetae. 

If  the  board  of  directors  were  authorized  to  enter  into  the  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  union,  can  performance  thereof  by  the  men  of  the  union  be  en- 
forced by  injunction?  The  agreement  is  not  a  <?ontract  of  employment  between 
members  of  the  Typothetae  and  men  of  the  union,  but  is  a  contract  between 
the  two  associations  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated.  We  are  not  advised 
of  the  terms  of  the  employment  of  union  iften  by  members  of  the  Typothetae, 
except  as  to  hours  of  labor.  So  far  as  we  are  advised  by  the  pleadings  and 
the  evidence,  they  might  at  any  time,  without  breach  of  the  contract  of 
employment,  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  Typothetae.  It  is  not  shown 
that  they  agreed  to  work  for  any  definite  time,  nor  is  there  any  provision  in 
the  agreement  between  the  two  associations  fixing  the  time  of  service,  and  if 
therefore,  they  should,  at  any  time,  with  or  without  cause,  withdraw  from 
the  service  of  members  of  the  Typothetae,  they  would  be  within  their  rights. 
As  heretofore  stated,  the  agreement  was  repudiated  by  the  union  at  the 
Brighton  Beach  convention,  and  thereafter  the  men  of  the  union,  by  a  referen- 
dum vote,  declared  in  favor  of  the  inauguration  of  the  "  eight-hour  day  "  on 
November  18,  1907,  and  its  maintenance  is  now  the  established  policy  of  the 
union,  and  the  defendants,  its  officers,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
it  out,  and  pending  the  strikes  incident  thereto  may  the  men  employed  by 
the  Typothetae  be  deprived  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  their  officers  and 
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of  strike  benefits?  The  strike  benefit  fund  is  created  by  moneys  deposited 
by  the  men  with  the  general  officers  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families 
in  times  of  strikes,  and  the  court  has  no  more  control  of  it  than  it  would 
liave  over  deposits  made  by  them  in  the  banks,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
specific  performance  of  the  agreement  by  enjoining  the  officers  from  performing 
their  functions  can  not  be  entertained.  Tlie  court  will  not  by  indirect  methods 
compel  the  men  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Tj'pothetae  and  work  nine 
liours  a  day.  The  agreement  only  requires  fliat,  if  they  work  at  all,  they 
shall  work  nine'  hours  a  day.  There  is  no  agreement  that  they  shall  continue 
in  the  service  of  the  Typothetae  until  January  1,  1909. 
The  bill  will  be  dismissed,  at  the  complainants'  costs. 

An  effort,  similar  to  the  above,  to  enforce  the  agreement  of 
January,  1907,  by  injunction  process  was  made  in  New  York 
courts,  but  likewise  unsuccessfully.  As  already  noted  strikes  of 
])ressmen  had  been  inaugurated  in  New  York  City  on  October 
4th  and  5th.  On  the  latter  date,  upon  application  of  the  national 
I)re8ident  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  the  Supreme 
Court  issued  an  order  to  the  intemational  president  of  the  press- 
men's union  and  the  presidents  of  Pressmen's  Union  No.  51 
and  the  Feeders'  and  Assistants'  Unions  Nos.  1  and  23  to  show 
cause  at  a  special  term  of  the  court  on  October  9th  why  an  in- 
junction should  not  issue  restraining  them  from  "  refusing  to 
carry  out  the  items  "  of  the  agreement  as  engaging  in  strikes  or 
boycotts  in  violation  of  the  agi'eement.  But  in  special  term  Jus- 
tice McCall  denied  the  motion  for  the  injunction.  His  brief 
opinion  was  as  follows : 

"  If  the  plaintiff  has  any  riglit  at  aU  to  the  injunctive  relief  prayed  for, 
it  must  be  based  upon  the  asserted  contract,  and  if  that  is  not  a  valid  instru- 
ment of  binding  force  the  relief  he  seeks  on  this  motion  can  not  be  afforded 
him.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  any  extended  analysis  of  the  oonditions 
presented  for  obvious  reasons  that  bear  upon  anticipation  of  judicial  action 
in  the  trial  of  the  case  upon  its  merits,  and  which  trial  can  be  speedily  had. 
Suffice  it  to  say  tliat  I  have  too  grave  and  serious  doubts  in  reference  to  the 
existence  of  validity  or  binding  force  of  this  alleged  contract  to  warrant  the 
granting  of  this  relief.     The  motion  is  therefore  denied."  * 

From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  by  the  Typothetae  to  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  First  Department,  but 
on  Febiniary  7th  the  latter  imanimously  affirmed  the  order  of 
special  term.     The  significant  portions   of  the   opinion,  which 


•As  reported  In  New  York  Law  Journal  of  Nov.  25.  1907,  p.  811. 
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was  written  by  Justice  Laughlin,  omitting  mere  statement  of 
facts  in  the  case,  follows : 

"  The  jiurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  enjoin  a  labor  organization  or 
its  members  from  declaring  a  strike  in  violation  of  a  contract  and  the  pro- 
propriety  of  exercising  such  jurisdiction  are  not  fairly  presented  by  the  record, 
and  therefore  we  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion  thereon.  The  plainfifT 
is  not  an  employer  of  men.  It  is  an  association,  of  local  branch  associations, 
called  ''Local  Typothetae/'  which  do  not  employ  men;  but  their  members  are 
master  printers  who  employ  pressmen.  It  has  a  local  branch  association  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  known  as  '  The  Tj'pothetae  of  the  City  of  New  York/ 
which  has  upwards  of  fifty  members  engaged  in  the  printing  business  in  said 
city.  It  appears  that  a  strike  is  threatened  by  the  defendants,  the  local 
unions,  against  some  of  the  members  of  the  plaintiff's  local  branch  association 
in  New  York.  The  theory  upon  which  the  action  is  brought  is  not  that  the 
plaintiff  will  sustain  any  irreparable  damage,  but  that  the  members  of  its 
local  branch  association,  against  whom  the  strike  is  threatened,  will  sustain 
such  damages,  and  the  action  is  brought  in  their  behalf. 

"These  provisions*  doubtless  authorized  the  plaintiff  to  legislate  on  the 
subjects  specified  for  its  subordinate  branches  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
upon  tohich  their  members  shall  employ  men,  excepting  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  which  is  expressly  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  authorized  the  plaintiff  to  make  contracts  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  local  associations  which  would  be  binding  upon  the  members 
thereof,  to  employ  any  pressmen,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  authorized  to 
maintain  an  action  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  its  local  branch  associ- 
ations. 

*  *  *  The  agreement  of  January  8,  1907,  does  not  purport  to  obligate 
the  members  of  any  subordinate  union  of  the  International  Union  to  toork 
for  memB^rs  of  the  plaintiff's  local  branch  associations,  nor  does  it  obligate 
the  latter  to  employ  the  former.  It  merely  prescribed  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  men  when  employed  should  work.  The  plaintiff,  therefore, 
shows  no  basis  for  its  action,  unless  it  be  that  part  of  the  agreement  of 
January  8,  1907,  which  purports  to  obligate  the  International  Union  from 
declaring  a  strike  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  imless  for  a  violation 
of  the  contract,  and  purports  to  obligate  the  members  of  plaintiff's  subordi- 
nate local  branches  not  to  engage  in  any  lockout  excepting  in  case  of  a 
breach  of  the  contract  by  a  local  union  of  the  International  Union  or  its 
members.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  International  Union,  and  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  its  local  unions,  a  strike  probably  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  if  its  officers  were  enjoined  from  authorizing  it,  because 
a  strike  may  not  be  called  by  a  local  union  without  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ofiOcers  of  the  International  Union,  and  should  it  be  called  without 
such  approval,  the  members  thus  striking  would  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  allowance  of  $7.00  per  week  for  married  men  and  $5.00  for  single  men 
to  which  they  are  entitled  from  the  treasury  of  the  International  Union  for 


•  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Typothetae  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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a  period  of  eight  weeks,  provided  the  strike  is  regularly  called  and  duly 
authorized,  which  allowance  may  be  continued  longer  in  certain  contingencies. 
Aside  from  the  question  as  to  whether  four  of  the  five  directors,  acting  as  a 
special  committee,  could  bind  the  International  Union  to  a  contract  which 
the  five  might  have  made,  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  competent 
for  the  committee  to  bind  the  International  Union  by  this  contract,  which 
postponed  the  going  into  effect  of  the  eight-hour  day  for  a  period  of  twenty 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  under  which  the  parties  were 
then  acting,  and  even  then  did  not  secure  the  same  wages  for  the  eight-hour 
day  as  for  the  nine.  There  is  much  force  in  the  argument  that  the  authority 
of  the  committee  was  to  make  a  tentative  agreement,  unless  the  plaintiff  yielded 
to  the  eight-hour  demand,  and  to  report  their  action,  as  was  apparently  done, 
to  the  next  convention.  There  are  some  things  in  the  action  of  the  convention 
cf  1906  indicating  that  this  was  the  intention  and  the  action  of  the  convention 
in  1907  only  constituted  a  ratification  of  the  agreement  if  amended  in  two 
particulars.  The  eight-hour  clause  in  the  agreement  of  January  8,  1907,  was 
of  no  practical  value,  for  it  did  not  secure  the  right  to  the  pressmen  to  pay 
as  for  a  previous  nine-hour  day,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  refusal  of  the 
convention  of  the  plaintiff  in  1907  to  accept  the  amendment  proposed  in  that 
regard.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  authority  conferred  by  the  convention  of 
the  International  Union  in  1906  upon  the  committee  to  negotiate  a  renewal 
of  the  contract  was  to  secure  to  the  pressmen  an  eight-hour  day  without  re- 
duction in  wages  within  a  reasonable  time. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  motion  for  the  injunction  was  properly 
denied. 

"The  order  appealed  from  should  be  affirmed  wjth  $10.00  costs  and  dis- 
bursefnents.'' 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Statistics  for  the  Fourth  Quarter,  1907. 

Tables  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII  of  the  Appendix  contain  the  usual 
quarterly  statistics  as  heretofore  published  of  factory  inspection 
work,  accidents  in  factories,  children's  employment  certificates 
issued  in  principal  cities  and  licenses  for  manufacturing  in  tene- 
ments. In  addition,  Table  XIII  summaries  the  prosecutions  for 
violation  of  factory  laws  in  the  fourth  (juarter.  The  prosecutions 
begim  during  the  three  months  numbered  130  as  compared  with  99 
in  190G.  Of  the  new  cases  123  were  prosecutions  for  violation  of 
the  child  labor  law,  including  44  for  violation  of  the  mw  law 
of  1907  restricting  the  hours  of  work  of  children  under  16  to 
eight  pc^r  day,  and  two  cases  for  violation  of  the  provision  of 
the  same  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  sach  children  after 
5  o'clock  p.  M. 

Employment  certificates  for  children  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  were  issued  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  by  the  health 
department  of  Xew  York  City  in  larger  numbei'S  in  1907  than  in 
1906,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  Brooklyn  Borough. 

The  increase  in  1907  over  1906  was  slightly  larger  than  the 
increase  in  1906  as  compared  with  1905.  In  the  eight  other  first 
and  second  class  cities  the  number  of  certificates  issued  in  the 
fourth  quarter  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1906  in  all  ex- 
wpt  Syracuse,  where  the  number  was  somewhat  larger  in  1907, 
and  Troy,  where  the  number  issued  in  1907  was  the  same  as  the 
year  before.  The  decrease  in  these  cities  is  the  more  noticeable 
when  it  is  recalled  that  in  all  of  these  cities  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  1906  over  1905. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1907,  674  licenses  to  carry  on 
manufacturing  in  tenement-houses  were  issued,  of  which  all  but 
fifteen  were  in  New  York  Oity.  In  the  same  period,  38  licenses 
(all  but  one  in  the  metropolis)  were  returned  by  the  holders  and 
one  in  New  York  City  was  revoked  because  the  requirements  of 
the  law  were  not  lived  up  to,  making  a  net  increase  of  635  (62.1 
in  "New  York  City)  in  the  number  of  licenses  outstanding,  as 
compared  with  a  net  increase  of  546  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907. 

During  October,  November  and  December  4,364  accidents  in 
factories,  quarries  and  tunnel  construction  were  reported  as  com- 
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pared  with  4^616  in  the  same  months  of  1906.  This  decrease  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  credited  to  the  largely  decreased  number  of 
employees  at  work  owing  to  the  business  contraction  during  the 
quarter.  Fatal  accidents  reported  in  the  quarter  numbered  78  as 
against  86  for  the  same  quarter  of  1906. 

Factory  Statistics,  Year  Ended  September  30,  1907. 

Tables  I  to  IV  in  the  Appendix  present  summaries  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  employees  in  factories  inspected  during  the  report  year 
1907,  and  of  accidents  in  factories  and  quarries  in  that  year. 
This  advance  publication  in  the  Bulletin  is  in  anticipation  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  which 
will  contain  detailed  statistics  of  factory  employees  by  industries 
and  localities  and  further  statistics  of  accidents,  but  the  printing 
of  which  will  be  delayed  for  many  months. 

For  the  year  ended  September  30,  1907,  the  number  of  factories 
(including  bakeries  and  laundries)  inspected  was  40,118.  The  to- 
tal number  of  employees  reported  at  time  of  latest  inspection  in 
the  year  was  1,139,788,  including  53,233  office  employees  and  1,- 
086,555  in  the  shops.  Of  the  shop  force  309,505  were  women 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  found  was  14,328*  of  whom  417  (including 
32  girls)  were  in  the  offices  and  13,911  were  shop  employees.  Of 
the  latter  6,542  were  boys  and  7,369  girls. 

The  number  of  accidents  to  employees  in  factories,  mines  aud 
quarries  reported  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1907,  is 
the  greatest  of  any  year  since  the  bureau  of  factory  inspection 
b^an  the  collection  of  such  statistics.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  number  of  accidents  reported  has  increased  nearly  four-fold 
and  the  total  number  for  1907  is  nearly  6,000  greater  than  in 
1906,  thus: 

Fumberof 
Year.  accidents  reported. 

1903 5,660 

1904 6,874 

1905 7,663 

1906 13,606 

1907 19,431 

*  This,  bting  the  number  at  time  at  lateit  tmpectioDa,  is  iwtanlly  leaitbaa  the  total  Aown 
tat  th«  t«bie  »t  pece  I.8S  ot  the  annual  leport  at  the  CommlMioner  ct  lAbor  tor  1007.  the 
Mter  repnaentinc  the  m»Ttmum  numbeta  tound  «n  any  inapection. 
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"No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  figures  as  to  whether 
accidents  in  factories  are  increasing  or  not  because  the  increase 
which  appears  in  the  above  figures  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due 
only  to  a  nearer  approach  to  completeness  of  returns.  Upon  this 
point  it  is  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  comments  of  former 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Sherman  concerning  the  reports  of  acci- 
dents in  1907,  in  his  annual  report  for  that  year,  p.  I.  38 : 

''And  unfortunately  far  from  the  total  number  of  accidents  that  have  oc- 
curred have  been  reported;  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  reported  have  not 
been  accompanied  by  d^riptions  of  their  causes  specific  enough  to  be  of  any 
individual  use.  Strenuous  efforts  to  secure  full  and  accurate  reports  have 
been  continued  under  my  personal  direction,  with  the  result  that  the  number 
has  steadily  risen.  •  •  *  The  amendment  of  1906  to  section  87,  which 
provided  that  statements  in  reports  of  accidents  should  not  be  admissible  in 
evidence  in  suits  for  damages,  and  the  constant  practice  of  the  Department 
of  keeping  everything  about  particular  reports  strictly  confidential,  has  re- 
moved much  of  the  former  reluctance  to  comply  with  its  requirements.  Never- 
theless there  remain  many  factories  that  do  not  report.  Of  these,  as  we  are 
frequently  discovering,  some  are  large  and  have  many  accidents.  But  the 
majority  are  those  that  have  few,  and  omit  to  report  them  through  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness." 

Suggestions  to  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors  on  Ventilation. 

BY  CHIEF  FACTORY  INSPECTOR  W.  W.  WALMNG. 

Ventilation,  as  commonly  understood,  means  the  removal  of 
foul  and  the  introduction  of  fresh  air,  and  in  many  cases  it 
includes  the  idea  of  a  thorough  mixing  of  pure  with  impure  air, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  diluted  to  a  certain  standard. 
According  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  perfect  ventilation  means 
that  any  and  every  person  in  a  room  takes  into  his  lungs  at  each 
respiration,  air  of  the  same  composition  as  that  surrounding  the 
building,  no  part  of  which  has  recently  been  in  his  own  lungs  or 
those  of  his  neighbors,  or  which  consists  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion generated  in  the  building,  while  at  the  same  time  he  feels 
no  currents  or  drafts  of  air,  and  is  perfectly  comfortable  as 
regards  temperature,  being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

Air  is  a  mixture  of  gases  and  vapors,  two  of  which,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  constitute  the  greater  part,  and  are  found  in  almost 
constant  proportions.  From  a  hygienic  standpoint,  nitrogen  pos- 
sesses but  little  interest,  while  without  oxygen,  fires  and  lights 
would  not  bum,  food  would  not  digest,  the  blood  remain  un- 
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purified  and  life  would  soon  cease.  Air  also  contains  various 
other  gases  and  watery  vapors,  while  from  three  to  four  parts  in 
ten  thousand  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  generally  present.  The 
chemical  composition  of  one  hundred  parts  of  free  atmosphere 
is  herewith  contrasted  with  the  same  number  of  parts  of  expired 
air: 

0.0%       Carb.  Ac.  4.3% 

79.2  Nitrogen         79.2        {^Expired  air 

20.8  Oxygen  15.4 


Free  atmosphere  - 


It  is  therefore  patent  that  expired  air  contains  five  per  cent 
less  oxygen  and  a  little  over  four  per  cent  more  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  than  that  which  is  inhaled.  Oarbon  dioxide,  better  known  as 
carbonic  acid  gas,  is  commonly  considered  the  poisonous  gas  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  this  is  hardly  true,  as  large  quantities  can  be 
breathed  with  impunity  when  pure  and  mixed  with  air.  It  will 
not  supix>rt  life,  and  by  shutting  out  the  required  amount  of 
oxygen,  it  produces  asphyxia.  We  need  ventilation  because  we 
have  to  breathe,  because  every  breath  uses  up  and  spoils  a  certain 
amount  of  air.  A  person  will  drown  in  one  or  two  minutes, 
because  air  is  kept  out  of  the  lungs.  Sleeping  in  a  room  wherein 
an  open  charcoal  fire  is  burning  produces  the  same  results  as 
drowning,  and  has  been  frequently  used  by  those  with  suicidal 
bent.  In  this  connection  is  always  cited  the  famous  instance  of 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  This  was  a  room  about  eighteen 
feet  square  and  during  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  Europeans  were  incarcerated  for  a  night.  Although 
the  room  had  two  small  windows,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
men  died  during  the  night,  while  the  survivors  lived  but  a  short 
time.  Another  case  is  that  of  the  Steamer  "  Londonderry,"  which 
was  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  Irish  Sea.  The  two  hundred 
passengers  were  ordered  below  and  the  hatches  battened,  when 
before  their  suffering  could  induce  the  captain  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  seventy-two  had  died  of  suffocation.  While  these  are  ex- 
treme cases,  causing  almost  instant  death,  impure  air  produces 
slow  poisoning,  and  is  too  frequently  the  direct  cause  of  con- 
sumption and  its  accompanying  diseases,  bronchitis,  catarrh  and 
pneumonia,  while  diphtheria,  measles  and  various  fevers  are  pro- 
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nioted  by  it.  The  immediate  effect  of  breathing  impure  air,  one 
experienced  by  each  of  us,  is  a  feeling  of  stupor,  inactivity,  drowsi- 
ness, languor  and  sometimes  headache,  vertigo  and  nausea.  Little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  sense  of  smell  as  an  agent  in 
detecting  foid  air,  as  no  other  organ  is  more  easily  deadened  by 
excessive  action  than  the  nose.  The  oppressive,  sickening,  oft- 
times  nauseating  odor  that  greets  one  upon  entering  an  illy 
ventilated  room  is  scarcely  noticed  after  a  few  minutes.  Not 
until  the  return  to  the  pure  air  is  the  foul  atmosphere  a  subject 
of  thought.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  "  He  who  lives  in  a 
garden  cannot  smell  a  rose,  while  the  wood  cutter  in  the  southern 
forests  is  insensible  to  the  odor  of  the  magnolia."  Stepping 
into  a  closed  bedroom  where  a  person  has  slept  all  night,  the 
smell  is  often  intolerable,  while  the  person  who  occupied  it  de- 
tects nothing  unusual.  The  peculiar  odor  common  to  churches, 
noticeable  upon  entrj'',  is  forgotten  by  the  time  one  reaches  his 
pew.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  suffi- 
cient* to  warn  us  of  danger  in  atmospheric  conditions  and  that 
other  means  have  to  be  adopted.  The  safest  and  most  practicable 
method  is  that  of  measuring  the  carbon  dioxide.  ^\^hile  not  of 
itself  particularly  dangerous,  carbon  dioxide  is  usually  found  in 
very  bad  company,  and  its  presence  indicates  with  much  certainty 
the  presence  of  those  really  offensive  and  dangerous  gases  and 
impurities  which  are  a  menace  to  life  and  health.  In  largo 
factory  buildings  heating  and  ventilating  are  almost  inseparably 
connected,  still  there  is  scarcely  a  factory  in  New  York  wherein 
any  provision  is  made  for  proper  ventilation.  In  order  to  heat 
a  building  with  the  greatest  economy,  windows  and  doors  are 
made  as  tight  and  close  fitting  as  possible  consistent  with  opening, 
and  in  many  cases  the  only  pure  air  entering  a  building  is  that 
which  finds  its  way  around  windows  and  doors. 

An  old  writer  said  "  When  men  lived  in  houses  of  reeds,  they 
had  constitutions  of  oaks;  when  they  live  in  houses  of  oak,  they 
have  constitutions  of  reeds." 

Since  ventilation  is  obtained  by  bringing  in  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  forcing  out  impure  and  vitiated  air,  it  is  evident 
that  open  windows  in  many  instances  will  provide  more  or  less 
adequate  and  satisfactory  ventilation.     Window  ventilation  is. 
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however,  limited,  since  the  introduction  of  a  large  volume  of  cold 
air  causes  drafts,  and  those  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  can 
not  work  in  a  draft.  Simple  arrangements  can  be  made  whereby 
the  incoming  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  deflected  upward, 
while  proper  openings  at  the  top  will  allow  for  the  removal  of  the 
vitiated  air,  and  in  many  factories,  if  there  are  sufficient  heating 
facilities,  this  method  may  suffice.  Other,  factories  wiU  require  the 
removal  of  foul  air  by  aspirating  flues,  wherein  the  air  is  moved  by 
natural  or  mechanical  means.  Whenever  the  introduction  of  suffi- 
cient air  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  room  to  an  uncomfortable 
degree,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ventilation  and  heating  systems 
must  be  combined.  I  believe  we  are  justified  in  demanding  a 
system  that  will  furnish,  in  ordinary  trades,  a  minimum  of  two 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  for  each  person,  and 
the  removal  of  the  same  amount,  which  supply  under  no  circum- 
stances should  fall  below  fifteen  hundred  cubic  feet  per  hour.  As 
a  ventilating  system,  properly  installed,  is  a  part  of  the  factory 
building,  it  should  be,  and  by  the  amended  provisions  of  section 
94  of  our  law,  must  be  provided  by  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee 
of  the  property  and  in  a  tenant  factory  the  duty  of  maintenance 
and  repair  is  that  of  the  tenant  or  occupant.  While  there  is  some 
variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  to*  provide  suitable 
ventilation,  we  will  leave  owners  free  to  ventilate  by  such  methods 
as  they  may  see  fit  to  employ,  insisting  however  on  the  amount  of 
air  as  stated  above.  Noxious  gases,  excessive  heat  and  dust  should 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  hoods  and  pipes  placed  over  the  machines 
or  the  places  where  generated.  The  amount  of  air  required  to 
ventilate  a  room  wherein  a  noxious  gas  is  generated  would  b© 
much  less  if  a  hood  were  used  than  if  the  gas  were  allowed  to 
permeate  all  parts  of  the  workroom.  This  applies  to  excessive 
heat  conditions  also.  It  is  not  expected  or  even  necessary  that 
inspectors  should  be  experts  on  this  great  subject  of  ventilation; 
the  details  properly  belong  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  engineer. 
To  be  able  to  explain  the  necessity  for  ventilation,  what  the 
department  will  insist  on,  and  to  determine  whether  a  system  is 
satisfactory  will  be  quite  enough  for  present  needs. 
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UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS- 

Since  January  1,  1908,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  four  important  decisions  touching  the  interests  of  labor. 
These  decisions  involved  four  questions  of  great,  though  different 
degrees  of  significance,  viz,  the  constitutionality  of  factory  laws 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  women ;  the  constitutionality 
of  the  federal  employers'  liability  act;  the  legality  of  a  boycott 
which  affects  inter-state  trade ;  and  the  constitutionality  of  a  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  by  employers  against  union  members. 
The  first  was  decided  affirmatively,  the  last  three  negatively.  The 
first  has  been  regarded  quite  generally  by  wage  earners  as  favor- 
able, the  last  three  as  inimical,  to  the  interests  of  labor. 

Below  are  given  all  the  significant  portions  of  the  prevailing 
opinions  in  these  cases  not  in  their  chronological  order,  but  in  the 
order  as  mentioned  above  which  is  probably  th&  order  of  their  im- 
portance in  their  practical  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  working 
people.  Preceding  each  is  a  brief  indication  of  its  practical  signifi- 
cance. 

I.  The  Oregon  Ten-Hour  Law  for  Women, —  In  affirming  the 
constitutionality  of  an  Oregon  law  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of 
women  in  laundries  to  ten  per  day,  the  court  based  its  conclusion 
on  the  broad  general  considerations  that  the  physical  constitution 
of  woman  in  such  as  to  make  long  hours  of  labor  a  special  menace 
to  her  health  and  therefore  justifies  an  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  State  to  limit  her  hours  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health 
and  that  her  economic  position  in  society  is  such  as  to  make  her 
less  independent  than  man  and  therefore  justifies  limitation  of 
*'  freedom  of  contract "  in  her  case  for  her  own  protection  and  to 
f'ecure  to  her  equal  rights  with  men.  Based  on  these  broad  grounds 
this  decision  virtually  lays  down  a  solid  basis  of  constitutionality 
for  the  limitation  of  working  hours  for  women  by  State  laws  gen- 
erally. No  less  than  twenty  of  the  States  now  have  some  such 
laws.  Heretofore,  however,  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws  was 
not  certain.  In  five  States,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington,  the  highest  courts  had  sustained 
such  laws,  but  in  Illinois  such  an  act  had  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional.    But  hereafter  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  a  State 
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may  properly  limit  the  hours  of  work  of  women  to  such  as  shall 
certainly  in  no  degree  menace  their  health.  The  practical  signifi- 
cance of  this  decision  for  the  welfare  of  working  women,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  considerably  heightened  by  the  fact  that  while  labor 
organization  has  been  a  great  engine  of  progress  toward  shorter 
hours  for  men,  that  agency  has  been  of  comparatively  little  assist- 
ance to  women  owing  to  the  weakness  of  organization  «among  them. 
Following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  which  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer.  The  decision  was  rendered  on  February 
28th,  and  was  unanimous: 

On  February  19,  1903,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon  passed  an 
act  (Session  Laws,  1903,  p.  148),  the  first  section  of  whioh  is  in  these 
words : 

"  Section  1.  That  no  female  (shall)  be  employed  in  any  mechanical  estab- 
lishment, or  factory,  or  laundry  in  this  State  more  than  ten  hours  during  any 
one  day.  The  hours  of  work  may  be  «o  arranged  as.  to  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  females  at  any  time  so  that  they  shall  not  work  more  than  ten 
hours  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  any  one  day." 

Section  3  made  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  prior  sections  a  misde- 
meanor, subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $25.  On  Sep- 
tember 18,  1905,  an  information  was  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State 
for  the  county  of  Multnomah,  charging  that  the  defendant  "on  the  4th  day 
of  Septemiber,  A.  D.  1905,  in  the  county  of  Multnomah  and  State  of  Oregon, 
then  and  there  being  the  owner  of  a  laundry,  known  as  the  Grand  Laundry, 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  the  employer  of  females  therein,  did  then  and 
there  unlawfully  f»ormit  and  suffer  one  Joe  Haselbock,  he,  the  said  Joe  Hasel- 
bock,  then  and  there  being  an  overseer,  superintendent  and  agent  of  said 
Curt  MuUer,  in  the  said  Grand  Laundry,  to  require  a  female,  to  wit,  one 
Mrs.  E.  Crotcher,  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  said  laundry  on  said  4th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1905,  contrary  to  the  statutes  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Oregon." 

A  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  against  <the  defendant,  who  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $10.  The  Supreme  (Hourt  of  the  State  affirmed  the  conviction 
(48  Ore.  252),  whereupon  the  case  was  brought  here  on  writ  of  error. 

The  single  question  is  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  under  which  the 
defendant  was  convicted  so  far  as  it  affects  the  work  of  a  female  in  a 
laundry.  That  it  does  not  conflict  with  any  provisions  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion is  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  con- 
tentions of  the  defendant,  now  plaintiff  in  error,  are  thus  stated  in  his  brief: 

"  ( 1 )  Because  the  statute  attempts  to  prevent  persons,  sui  /iirw,  from  mak- 
ing their  own  contracts,  and  thus  violates  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  as  follows: 

"  *  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  Staite  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 
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"{2)  Because  the  statute  does  not  apply  equally  to  all  persons  similarly 
situated,  and  is  class  legislation. 

"(3)  The  statute  is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  kinds  of 
work  prescribed  are  not  unlawful,  nor  are  they  declared  to  be  immoral  or 
dangerous  to  the  public  health;  nor  can  such  a  law  be  sustained  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  designed  to  protect  women  on  account  of  their  sex.  There 
is  no  necessary  or  reasonable  connection  between  the  limitation  prescribed 
by  the  act  and  the  public  health,  safety  or  welfare." 

It  is  the  law  of  Oregon  that  women,  whether  married  or  single,  have  equal 
contractual  and  personal  rights  with  men.  As  said  by  Chief  Justice  Wolver- 
tion,  in  First  National  Bank  y.  Leonard,  36  Ore.  390^  396,  after  a  review  of 
the  various  statutes  of  the  State  upon  the  subject: 

"  We  may  therefore  say  with  perfect  confidence  that,  with  these  three 
sections  upon  the  statute  book,  the  wife  can  deal,  not  only  with,  her  separate 
property,  acquired  from  whatever  source,  in  the  same  manner  as  her  husband 
can  with  properrty  belonging  to  him,  but  that  she  may  make  contracts  and 
incur  liabilities,  and  the  same  may  be  enforced  against  her,  the  same  as 
if  she  were  a  feme  sole.  There  is  now  no  residuum  of  civil  disability  resting 
upon  her  which  is  not  recognized  as  existing  against  the  husband.  The 
current  runs  steadily  and  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  wife,  and  the  policy,  as  disclosed  by  all  recent  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  this  State,  is  to  place  her  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  she  were  a 
feme  «oZc,  not  only  with  respect  to  her  separate  property,  but  as  it  affects 
her  right  to  make  binding  contracts;  and  the  most  natural  corollary  to  the 
situation  is  that  the  remedies  for  the  enforcement  of  liabilities  incurred  are 
made  coextensive  and  coequal  with  such  enlarged  conditions." 

It  thus  appears  that,  putting  to  one  side  the  elective  franchise,  in  the 
matter  of  personal  and  contractual  rights,  they  stand  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  other  sex.  Their  rights  in  these  respects  can  no  more  be  infringed  than 
the  equal  rights  of  their  brothers.  We  held  in  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198 
U.  S.,  45,  +hat  a  lav/  providing  that  no  laborer  shall  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  in  bakeries  more  than  sixty  hours  in  a  week  or  ten  hours  in  a  day 
was  not  as  to  men  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State, 
but  an  unreasonable,  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right 
and  liberty  of  the  individual  to  contract  in  relation  to  his  labor,  and  as  such 
was  in  conflict  with,  and  void  under,  the  Federal  Constitution.  That  decision 
is  invoked  by  plaintiff  in  error  as  decisive  of  the  question  before  us.  But  this 
assumes  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  does  not  justify  a  different 
rule  respecting  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  patent  cases  counsel  are  apt  to  open  the  argument  with  a  discussion 
of  the  state  of  the  art.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  the  present  case,  before  ex- 
amining the  constitutional  question,  to  notice  the  course  of  legislation  as 
well  as  expressions  of  opinion  from  other  than  judicial  sources.  In  the 
brief  filed  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  for  the  defendant  in  error,  is  a  very 
copious  collection  of  all  these  matters,  and  epitome  of  which  is  found  in  the 
margin.* 


•The  following  leiirislatlon  of  the  States  impose  restriction  In  some  form  or 
another  upon  the  hours  of  labor  that  may  be  required  of  women  :  Mnsmchnsetts : 
1874,  Rev.  I^ws  1902,  chap.  106.  sec.  24 ;  Rhode  Island :  1885,  Acts  and  Resolves 
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Wbife  ihert  hmre  beea  bat  few  deekiom  beuing  directly  upon  the  qnes- 
iUm,  the  following  taetam  tlie  const  itatioiuditj  of  eoeh  legUUtioa:  Com- 
monwealth  t.  HuniltoB  Hfg.  Co.,  125  Maee.  383;  Wenham  t.  State,  65  Neb. 
394,  400,  406;  State  t.  Bnchawan,  29  WaaL  602;  ComuMmwealtli  t.  Beatty, 
15  Pa.  Sop.  Ct.  5,  17;  against  them  in  tlie  eaae  of  Ritchie  t.  People,  lt^5 
ni.  98. 

The  legislation  and  opinions  referred  to  in  the  margin  may  not  he,  tech- 
nically speaking,  antiiorities,  and  in  them  is  little  or  no  discussion  of  the 
oonstitntional  question  presented  to  ns  f or  determination,  yet  they  are  signifi- 
cant of  a  widespread  belief  that  woman's  physical  structure,  and  the 
functions  she  performs  in  consequence  thereof,  justify  special  legislation  le- 
atricting  or  qualifying  the  conditions  under  which  she  should  be  permitted  to 
toil.  Constitutional  questions,  it  is  tme,  are  not  settled  by  eren  a  con- 
sensus of  present  public  opinion,  for  it  is  the  peculiar  value  of  a  written 
constitution  thait  it  places  in  unchanging  form  limitations  upon  legislative 
action,  and  thus  gives  a  permanence  and  stability  to  popular  government 
which  otherwise  would  be  lacking.  At  the  same  time,  when  a  question  of 
lact  is  debated  and  debatable,  and  the  extent  to  which  a  special  constitutional 
limitation  goes  is  affected  by  the  truth  in  respect  to  that  fact,  a  widesporead 
and  long  continued  belief  concerning  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  We  take* 
judicial  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  general  knowledge. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  more  than  once  declared  by  this  court,  that 
the  general  right  to  contract  in  relation  to  one's  business  is  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 

1002.  chap.  094.  p.  78:  Louisiana:  1886,  Rev.  Laws  1904.  vol.  1.  sec.  4.  p.  989; 
Connecticnt:  1887,  Oen.  Stat,  revision  1902,  sec.  4691;  Maine:  1887,  Rev.  Stat. 
1908,  chap.  40,  sec.  48 ;  New  Hampshire :  1887,  Laws  1907,  chap.  04,  p.  95 ;  Mary. 
lend :  1888,  Pub.  Gen.  Laws  1908,  art.  100,  sec.  1 ;  Vir^ia :  1890.  Code  1904,  tit 
61A,  chap.  178A,  sec.  8657b ;  Penniylvania :  1897,  Laws  1905,  N.  226,  p.  852 ;  New 
York:  1899,  Laws  1007,  chap.  507,  sec.  77,  subdivision  8,  p.  1078;  NebraAa:  1899, 
Comp.  Btat  1905,  sec.  7055.  p.  1986;  Washington:  Stat  1901,  chap.  68,  see  1,  p. 
118;  Colorado:  Acts  IOCS,  chap.  188,  sec.  8,  p.  810;  New  Jersey:  1892,  Qen.  Stat 
1805,  p.  2850,  sees.  66  and  67 ;  Oklahoma :  1890,  Rev.  Stet  1908.  chap.  25,  art  68, 
sec.  729;  North  Dakota:  1877,  Rev.  Code  1905,  sec.  9440;  South  Dakota:  1877, 
Rev.  Code  (Penal  Code  sec.  764),  p.  1185:  Wisconsin:  1867,  Code  1898,  sec.  1728; 
South  CSrolina :  Acts  1907.  No.  288. 

In  foreign  legislation  Mr.  Brandeis  calls  attention  to  these  statutes:  Great 
Britain,  1844 ;  Law  1901.  1  Rdw.  VII,  ch.  22.  France.  1848 :  Act  Nov.  2,  1892.  and 
March  80,  1900.  Swltierland.  Canton  of  Olanis.  1848:  Federal  Law  1877,  art  2, 
sec.  1.  Austria,  1865 ;  Acts  1807,  art.  06a.  sees  1-8.  Holland,  1889 ;  art  5,  sec.  1. 
Italy,  June  19,  1002.  art  7.    Germany,  Laws  1891. 

Then  follow  extracts  from  over  ninety  reports  of  committees,  bureans  of  sta- 
tistics, commtsstonera  of  hygiene,  Inspectore  of  fSctories,  both  in  this  conn  try  and 
in  Rnrope,  to  the  effect  that  long  houra  of  labor  are  dangerous  for  women,  pri- 
marily because  of  thetr  special  physical  organisation.  The  matter  is  discussed  In 
these  reports  in  different  aspects,  but  all  agree  as  to  the  danger.  It  would  of 
courae  take  too  much  space  to  give  these  reports  in  detail.  Following  them  ara 
extracts  from  similar  reports  discussing  the  general  benefits  of  short  honrs  from  an 
economic  aspect  of  the  question.  In  many  of  these  reports  Indlvidnal  Instances  are 
given  tending  to  support  the  general  condoslon.  Perhaps  the  general  scope  and 
character  of  all  these  reports  may  be  summed  np  la  what  an  Inspector  for  Han- 
over says:  •*  The  rt^asoua  for  the  reduction  of  the  work  day  to  ten  honra —  (a)  the 
physical  organisation  of  women.  ib>  her  maternal  functions.  {c\  the  rearing  and 
•dncatloa  of  the  children.  <d)  the  maintenance  of  the  home  —  are  all  so  Important 
and  as  far  reaching  that  the  need  for  such  reduction  need  hanlly  be  discussed.** 
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Federal  Oonstitution ;  yet  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  this  liberty  ia 
not  absolute  and  extending  to  all  contracts,  and  that  a  State  may,  without 
conflicting  with  the  proyisiona  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  restrict  in 
BHmy  respects  the  individual's  power  of  contract.  Without  stopping  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  extent  to  which  a  State  may  act  in  this  respect,  we  refer 
to  the  following  cases  in  which  the  question  has  been  considered:  AUgeyer  t. 
Louisiana,  165  U.  S.  578;  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366;  Lochner  v.  New 
York,  aupra. 

That  woman's  physical  structure  and  the  performance  of  maternal  func- 
tions place  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  is  obvious. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  burdens  of  motherhood  are  upon  her.  Even 
when  they  are  not,  by  abundant  testimony  of  the  medical  fratenity  contin- 
uance for  a  lox^  time  on  her  feet  at  work,  repeating  this  from -day  to  day, 
tends  to  injurious  effects  upon  the  body,  and  as  healthy  mothers  are 
essential  to  vigorous  offspring,  the  physical  well^ing  of  woman  becomes 
an  object  of  public  interest  and  care  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  race. 

Still  again,  history  discloses  the  fact  that  woman  has  always  been  depend- 
ent upon  man.  He  established  his  control  at  the  outset  by  superior  physical 
strength,  and  this  control  in  various  forms,  with  diminishing  intensity,  has 
continued  to  the  present.  As  minors,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  she  has 
been  looked  upon  in  the  courts  as  needing  especial  care  that  her  rights 
may  be  preserved.  Education  was  long  denied  her,  and  while  now  the  doors 
of  the  school  room  are  opened  and  her  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge 
are  great,  yet  even  with  that  and  the  consequent  increase  of  capacity  for 
business  affairs  it  is  still  true  that  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  she 
is  not  an  equal  competitor  with  her  brother.  Though  limitations  upon  per- 
sonal and  contractual  rights  may  be  removed  by  legislation,  there  is  that  in 
her  disposition  and  habits  of  life  which  will  operate  against  a  full  assertion 
of  those  rights.  She  will  still  be  where  some  I^slation  to  protect  her  seems 
necessary  to  secure  a  real  equality  of  right.  Doubtless  there  are  individual 
exceptions,  and  there  are  many  respects  in  which  she  has  an  advantage  over 
him;  but  looking  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  effort  to  maintain  an 
independent  position  in  life,  she  is  not  upon  an  equality.  Differentiated  by 
these  matters  from  the  other  sex,  she  is  properly  placed  in  a  class  by  herself, 
and  legislation  designed  for  her  protection  may  be  sustained,  even  when  like 
legislation  is  not  necessary  for  men  and  could  not  be  sustained.  It  is  im- 
possible to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  still  looks  to  her  brother 
and  depends  upon  him.  Even  though  all  restrictions  on  political,  personal 
and  contractual  rights  were  taken  away,  and  she  stood,  so  far  as  statutes 
are  concerned,  upon  an  absolutely  equal  plane  with  him,  it  would  still  be 
true  that  she  is  so  constituted  that  s:he  will  rest  upon  and  look  to  him  for 
protection;  that  her  physical  structure  and  a  proper  discharge  of  her  mater- 
nal functions  —  having  in  view  not  merely  her  own  health,  but  the  well- 
being  of  the  race  —  justify  legislation  to  protect  her  from  the  greed' as  well 
as  the  passion  of  man.  The  limitations  which  this  statute  places  upon  her 
contractual  powers,  upon  her  right  to  agree  with  her  employer  as  to  the 
time  she  shall  labor,  are  not  imposed  solely  for  her  benefit,  but  also  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  Many  words  cannot  make  this  plainer.  The  two 
sexes  differ  in  structure  of  body,  in  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  each. 
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in  the  amount  of  physical  strength,  in  the  capacity  for  long-continued  labor, 
particularly  when  done  standing,  the  influence  of  rigorous  health  upon  the 
future  well-being  of  the  race,  the  self-reliance  which  enables  one  to  aaaert 
full  rights,  and  in  the  capacity  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  subsistence. 
This  difference  justifies  a  difference  in  legisla<tion  and  upholds  that  which  is 
designed  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  burdens  which  rest  upon  her. 

We  have  not  referred  in  this  discussion  to  the  denial  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  while  that  may  disclose  a  lack  of  political 
e<iuality  in  all  things  with  the  brother,  that  is  not  of  itself  decisive.  The 
reason  runs  deeper,  and  rests  in  the  inherent  difference  between  the  two 
sexes,  and  in  the  different  functions  in    life  which  they  perform. 

For  these  reasons  and  without  questioning  in  any  respect  the  decision  in 
Lochner  v.  New  York,  we  are  of  the  opinion  .that  it  cannot  be  adjudged  that 
the  act  in  question  is  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  far  as  it 
respects  the  work  of  a  female  in  a  laundry,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  is  affirmed.     {Curt  Muller  vs.  State  of  Oregon). 

II.  The  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act. —  This  decision 
makes  void,  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  of  1906.  The  ground  of  the  decision  is 
not  that  Congress  may  not  extend  as  in  the  act  the  liability  of  em- 
ployers who  are  engaged  in  inter-state  commerce,  but  that  the  act 
was  90  worded  as  to  apply  to  commerce  which  is  solely  intra-state, 
as  well  as  to  that  which  is  inter-state.  To  the  extent,  therefore  that 
the  law  applied  to  the  former,  over  which  Congress  has  no  author- 
ity, it  was  imconstitutional,  although  it  is  expressly  held  that  if 
the  act  could  be  interpreted  as  applying  only  to  the  latter  it  would 
be  constitutional.  But  the  form  of  the  act  is  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible,  under  any  fair  interpretation,  to  separate  that  part 
which  applies  to  inter-state,  from  that  which  applies  to  intra-state 
commerce,  and  hence  the  law  as  a  whole  must  be  held  void.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  decision  is  two-fold.  First,  undoubtedly  the 
field  to  which  a  federal  liability  law  may  be  made  to  apply  is 
narrower  than  was  anticipated.  For  example  if  a  railroad  is  engaged 
in  inter-state  transportation,  but  at  the  same  time  has  a  branch  line 
doing  business  wholly  within  a  State,  such  a  federal  law  would 
be  valid  for  the  employees  engaged  in  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  the  company,  but  can  not  apply  to  its  employees  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  branch  line.  Further,  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
a  cVar  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  fields  of  operation 
of  the  same  employer,  may  hamper  an  act  properly  drawn  for  tlie 
exclusive  field  to  which  it  may  apply.    But,  second,  for  its  proper 
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field  the  way  is  perfectly  dear  for  the  passage  of  a  new  and  valid 
law,  and  the  present  administration  has  emphatically  voiced  its 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  act  of  1906  as  indicated  in  the 
recommendation  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  two  messages  of 
January  31st  and  March  25th  of  the  immediate  re-enactment  of  a 
liability  law,  conforming  to  the  court's  decision  as  to  its  scope,  but 
strengthened  in  its  provisions  within  its  proper  field  and  urging 
that  in  addition,  "  the  government  should  show  its  good  faith  by 
enacting  a  further  law  giving  compensation  to  its  own  employees 
for  injury  or  death  incurred  in  its  service."  The  speedy  passage 
of  a 'new  liability  act  seems  assured  by  the  fact  that  at  this  writ- 
ing a  bill  therefor  has  just  passed  the  House. 

The  vote  of  the  court  on  the  decision  stood  five  to  four  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The  four  justices  dissenting 
(Moody,  Harlan,  McKenna  and  Holmes)  were  of  opinion  that 
the  act  might  be  read  as  applying  only  to  employees  "  while  en- 
gaged in  "  inter-state  commerce  and  so  its  constitutionality  might 
be  saved.  The  decision  was  rendered  on  January  6th.  Omitting 
only  an  introductory  portion  which  dismissed  without  decision  cer- 
tion  questions  raised  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  act  in  general,  the 
court's  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  White,  was  as  follows : 

All  the  questions  which  arise  concern  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  That  subject  has  been  so  often  here  con- 
sidered and  has  been  so  fully  elaborated  in  recent  decisions,  two  of  which  are 
noted  in  the  marginf  that  we  content  ourselves,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case 
with  repeating  the  broad  definition  of  the  commerce  power  as  expounded  by 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  196,  6  L.  ed. 
23,  70,  where  he  said: 

"We  are  now  arrived  at  the  inquiry,  What  is  this  power?  It  is  the  power 
to  regulate;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  w'hich  commerce  is  to  be  gov- 
erned. This  power,  like  all  others  vested  in  Congress,  is  complete  in  itself, 
may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitations  other 
than  are  prescribed  in  the  iConstitution.  *  *  *  If,  as  has  always  been 
understood,  the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  though  limited  to  specified  objects,  is 
plenary  as  to  those  objects,  the  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states  is  vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would 
be  in  a  single  government,  having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions 
on  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Accepting,  as  we  now  do  and  as  has  always  been  done,  this  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  power  of  Congress,  we  also  adopt  and  reiterate  the  per- 


t  Lottery  Case  (Champion  v.  Ames)  188  U.  8.  321,  345.  et  seq.  47  L.  ed.  492,  496, 
23  Sap.  Ct.  Rep.  821 ;  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  "States,  193  U.  8.  197,  336, 
48  L.  ed.  679,  699,  24  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  436,  and  cases  cited. 
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spiciuouB  statement  made  in  the  same  case  (p.  194),  of  those  matters  of 
state  control  which  are  not  embraced  in  the  grant  of  authority  to  Omgrets 
to  regulate  commerce: 

"It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  these  words  comprehend  that  commerce 
which  is  completely  internal,  which  is  carried  on  between  man  and  man  in  a 
state,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  state,  and  which  does  not  extend 
to  or  affect  other  states.  Such  a  power  will  be  inconvenient  and  is  certainly 
imnecessary.  Comprehensive  as  the  word  '  among '  is,  it  may  very  properly 
be  restricted  to  that  commerce  which  concerns  more  states  Hmui  one.  .  .  . 
The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole  government  seem  to  be,  that  its  action 
is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  external  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  in  those  in- 
ternal concerns  which  affect  the  states  generally;  but  not  to  those  which  are 
completely  within  a  particular  state,  which  do  not  affect  other  states,  and 
with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some 
of  the  general  powers  of  the  government." 

We  think  the  orderly  disoussicm  of  the  question  may  best  be  met  by  dis- 
posing of  the  affirmative  propositions  relied  on  to  establish  that  the  statute 
conflicts  with  the  Constitution. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  power  in 
Congress  in  any  conceivable  aspect  to  regulate  the  subject  with  which  the 
aet  deals.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  insisted  the  act  is  void,  even  although 
it  is  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  some  phases  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  is  concerned  may  be  within  the  power  of  Congress,  because 
the  act  is  confined  not  to  such  phases,  but  asserts  control  over  many  things 
not  in  any  event  within  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

While  it  may  be,  if  we  indulged,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  in  the  hypoth- 
esis of  limited  power  upon  which  the  second  proposition  rests,  it  would  result 
that  a  consideration  of  the  first  proposition  would  be  unnecessary  because  the 
act  would  be  found  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  because  embracing 
provisions  beyond  such  assumed  and  restricted  authority,  we  do  not  think  we 
are  at  liberty  to  avoid  deciding  whether,  in  any  possible  aspect,  the  subject 
to  which  the  act  relates  is  within  the  power  of  Congress.  We  say  this,  for 
if  it  be  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  no  power  whatever  over  the 
same  can,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  be  possessed  by  Congress,  we 
ought  to  so  declare,  and  not,  by  an  attempt  to  conceive  the  inconceivable, 
assume  the  existence  of  some  authority,  thus,  it  may  be,  misleading  Congress 
and  giving  rise  to  future  contention. 

1.  The  proposition  that  there  is  an  aibsolute  want  of  power  in  Congress 
to  enact  the  statute  is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  as  the  statute  is  solely 
addressed  to  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of  the  employer  to  those  whom  he 
employs,  and  the  relation  of  those  employed  by  him  among  themselves,  it 
deals  with  subjects  which  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  come  within  the 
power  conferred  upon  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

As  it  is  patent  that  the  act  does  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
in  the  cases  to  which  it  applies,  it  must  follow  that  the  act  is  beyond  the 
authority  of  Congress  if  the  proposition  just  stated  be  well  foimded.  But 
we  may  not  test  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  solely  by 
abstractly  considering  the  particular  subject  to  which  a  regulation  relates, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  regulation  in  question  is  one  of  interstate  com- 
merce.   On  the  contrary,  the  test  of  power  is  not  merely  the  matter  regulated. 
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but  whether  the  regulation  is  directly  one  of  interstate  commerce,  or  is  em- 
braced within  the  grant  conferred  on  Congress  to  use  all  lawful  means  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  the  execution  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
We  thiidc  the  unsoundness  of  the  contention  that,  because  the  act  regulates 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  it  is  unconstitutional,  because  under  no 
circumstances,  and  to  no  extent,  can  the  regulation  of  such  subject  be  within 
the  grant  of  authority  to  regulate  commerce,  is  demonstrable.  We  say  this 
because  we  fail  to  perceive  any  just  reason  for  holding  that  Congress  is 
without  power  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  to  the  extent 
that  regulations  adopted  by  Congress  on  that  subject  are  solely  confined  to 
interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  are  within  the  grant  to  regulate  that  com- 
merce, or  within  the  authority  given  to  use  all  means  appropriate  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred.  To  illustrate:  Take  the  case  of  an 
interstate  railway  train;  that  is,  a  train  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
the  regulation  of  which  therefore  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  regulation  of 
such  commeiroe.  It  cannot  be  said  that  because  a  regulation  adopted  by 
Congress  as  to  such  train  when  so  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  deals  with 
the  relation  of  the  master  to  the  servants  operating  such  train  or  the  rela< 
tions  of  the  servants  engaged  in  such  operation  between  themselves,  that  it  is 
not  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  This  muat  be,  since  to  admit  the 
authority  to  Tegulate  such  train,  and  yet  to  say  that  all  regulations  which 
deal  with  the  relation  of  master  and  servants  engaged  in  its  operation  are 
inv&lid  for  want  of  power,  would  be  but  to  concede  the  power  and  then  to 
deny  it;  or,  at  all  events,  to  recognize  the  power  and  yet  to  render  it  in- 
complete. 

Because  of  the  reasons  just  stated  we  might  well  pass  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject.  We  add,  however,  that  we  think  the  error  of  the  prop- 
osition is  shown  by  previous  decisions  of  this  court.  Thus,  the  want  of 
power  in  a  state  to  interfere  with  an  interstate  commerce  train,  if  thereby  a 
direct  burden  is  imposed  upon  interstate  commerce,  is  settled  beyond  ques- 
tion. Mississippi  R.  Commission  v.  Illinois  C.  ^  Co.,  203  U.  S.  335,  343,  51 
L.  ed.  209,  214,  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  90,  and  cases  cited;  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R. 
Co.  V.  Wharton,  207  U.  S.  328,  ante,  121,  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  121.  And  de- 
cisions cited  in  the  marginf  holding  that  state  statutes  which  regulated  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  were  applicable  to  those  actually  engaged  in 
an  operation  of  interstate  commerce,  because  the  state  power  existed  until 
Congress  acted,  by  necessary  implication  refute  the  contention  that  a  regula- 
tion of  the  subject,  confined  to  interstate  commerce,  when  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, would  be  necessarily  void  because  the  regulation  of  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  was,  however,  intimately  connected  with  interstate  codk 
meroe,  beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  And  a  like  conclusion  also  persuasively 
results  from  previous  rulings  of  this  court  concerning  the  act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  Safety  Appliance  Act.  Johnson  v.  Southern  P.  Co.,  196  U.  S.  1, 
49  L.  ed.  363,  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  158;  Schlemmer  v  Buffalo,  R.  &  P.  R.  Co., 
205  U.  S.  1,  61  L.  ed.  681,  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  407. 

t  Sherlock. T.  Ailing,  03  U.  S.  99,  23  L.  ed.  819;  Missouri  P.  R.  Co.  ▼.  Madcey, 
127  U.  S.  205,  32  L.  ed.  107,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1161 ;  Minneapolis  ft  St.  L.  R.  Co.  T. 
Herrick,  127  U.  S.  210,  82  L.  ed.109,  8  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1176;  Chicago,  K.  ft  W.  R. 
Co.  T.  Pontius,  167  U.  S.  209,  89  L.  ed.  675,  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  585 ;  Tnllis  v.  Lake 
Erie  A  W.  B.  Ca,  175  U.  S.    348,  44  L.  ed.  192,  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  136. 
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2.  But  it  lis  argued,  eren  tliough  it  be  eonoeded  that  the  power  of  Congrees 
may  be  exercised  as  to  the  relation  of  master  and  serrant  in  matters  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  that  power  cannot  be  lawfully  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  regulation  of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  or  of  servants  among 
themselves,  as  to  things  'Which  are  not  interstate  commerce.  From  tlus  it 
lis  insisted  the  repugnancy  of  the  act  to  the  Constitution  is  clearly  shown,  as 
the  face  of  the  act  makes  it  certain  that  the  power  whioh  it  asserts  ei^ends 
not  only  to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  and  servants  among  themselvea 
as  to  the  things  which  are  wholly  interstate  commerce,  but  embraces  thoee 
relations  as  to  matters  and  things  domestic  in  their  character,  and  which  do 
not  come  within  the  authority  of  Congress.  To  test  this  proposition  requires 
us  to  consider  the  text  of  the  act. 

From  the  1st  section  it  is  certain  that  the  act  extends  to  every  individual 
or  corporation  who  may  engage  in  interstate  commerce  as  a  common  carrier. 
Its  all-embracing  words  leave  no  room  for  any  other  conclusion.  It  may 
include,  for  example,  steam  railroads,  telegraph  lines,  telephone  lines,  the 
express  business,  vessels  of  every  kind,  whether  steam  or  sail,  ferries,  bridges, 
wagon  lines,  carriages,  trolley  lines,  etc.  Now,  the  rule  which  the  statute 
establishes  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  all  the  subjects  to  which 
it  relates  are  to  be  controlled  by  its  provisions  is  that  anyone  who  conducts 
such  business  be  a  "common  carrier,  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  between 
the  several  states,"  etc.  That  is,  the  subjects  stated  all  come  within  the 
statute  when  the  individual  or  corporation  is  a  common  carrier  who  en- 
gages in  trade  or  commerce  between  the  states,  etc.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  statute  deals  with  all  the  concerns  of  the  individuals  or  corporations 
to  which  it  relates  if  they  engage  as  common  carriers  in  trade  or  commerce 
between  the  states,  etc.,  and  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  interstate  com- 
merce business  which  may  be  done  by  such  persons.  Stated  in  another  form, 
the  statute  is  addressed  to  the  individuals  or  corporations  who  are  engaged 
?n  interstate  commerce,  and  is  not  confined  solely  to  regulating  the  interstate 
commerce  business  which  such  persons  may  do, —  that  is,  it  regulates  the 
persons  because  they  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  and  does  not  alone  regu- 
late the  business  of  interstate  commerce. 

And  the  conclusion  thus  stated,  which  flows  from  the  text  of  the  act 
concerning  the  individuals  or  corporations  to  which  it  is  made  to  apply,  is 
further  demonstrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  text  of  the  statute  defining 
the  servants  to  whom  it  relates. 

Thus,  the  liability  of  a  common  carrier  is  declared  to  be  In  favor  of  "any 
of  its  employees."  As  the  word  "any"  is  unqualified,  it  follows  that  lia- 
bility to  the  servant  is  coextensive  with  the  business  done  by  the  employers 
whom  the  statute  embraces;  that  is,  it  is  in  favor  of  any  of  the  employees 
of  all  carriers  who  engage  in  interstate  commerce.  This  also  is  the  rule  as 
to  the  one  who  otherwise  would  be  a  fellow  servant,  by  whose  negligence  the 
injury  or  death  may  have  been  occasioned,  since  it  is  provided  that  the  right 
to  recover  on  the  part  of  any  servant  will  exist,  although  the  injury  for 
which  the  carrier  is  to  be  held  resulted  from  "the  negligence  of  any  of  its 
officers,  agents,  or  employees." 

The  act,  then,  being  addressed  to  9.II  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  imposing  a  liability  upon  them  in  favor  of  any  of  their  em- 
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ployeei  without  qualification  or  re»trictioii  as  to  the  buBiiiMs  in  which  the 
carriers  or  their  employees  may  be  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  of 
aeoeseity  includes  subjects  wholly  outside  of  the  power  ol  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce.  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  numerous  instances  where, 
although  a  common  carrier  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  such  carrier 
may,  in  the  nature  of  things,  also  transact  business  not  interstate  com- 
meree>  although  such  local  business  may  indirectly  be  related  to  interstate 
commerce,  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  operation  of  the  statute  as  to 
matters  wholly  independent  of  interstate  commerce  will  serve  to  make  clear 
the  extent  of  the  power  which  is  exerted  by  the  statute.  Take  a  railroad 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  having  a  purely  local  branch  operated  wholly 
within  a  state.  Take  again  the  same  road  having  shops  for  repairs,  and,  it 
may  be,  for  construction  work,  as  well  as  a  large  accounting  and  clerical 
force,  and  having,  it  may  be,  storage  elevators  and  warehouses,  not  to  sug- 
gest, besides,  the  possibility  of  its  being  engaged  in  other  independent  enter- 
prises. Take  a  telegraph  company  engaged  in  the  transmission  of  interstate 
and  local  messages.  Take  an  express  company  engaged  in  local  as  well  as 
in  interstate  business.  Take  a  trolley  line  moving,  wholly  within  a  state 
as  to  a  large  part  of  its  business,  and  yet,  as  to  the  remainder,  crossing 
the  state  line. 

Am  the  act  thus  includes  many  subjects  wholly  beyond  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  and  depends  for  its  sanction  upon  that  authority,  it  results 
that  the  act  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  enforced  unless 
there  be  merit  in  the  propositions  advanced  to  show  that  the  statute  may  be 
saved. 

On  the  one  hand,  while  conceding  that  the  act  deals  with  all  common  car- 
riers who  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  because  they  so  engage,  and 
indeed,  while  moreover  conceding  that  the  act  was  originally  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  all  the  employees  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  which  it  is  said  the  act  in  its  original  form  alone  related,  it  is  yet 
insisted  that  the  act  is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  because  one  who  engages 
in  interstate  commerce  thereby  comes  under  the  power  of  Congress  as  to  all 
his  business,  and  may  not  complain  of  any  regulation  which  Congress  may 
choose  to  adopt.  These  contentions  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  brief  filed 
on  behalf  of  the  government: 

"  It  is  the  carrter,  and  not  its  employees,  that  the  act  seeks  to  regulate,  and 
the  carrier  is  subject  to  such  regulations  because  it  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

"  By  engaging  in  interstate  commerce  the  carrier  chooses  to  subject  itself 
and  its  business  to  the  control  of  Congress,  and  cannot  be  heard  to  com- 
plain of  such  regulations. 

"  *  *  *  It  is  submitted  that  Congress  can  make  a  common  carrier 
^ng&god  in  interstate  commerce  liable  to  anyone  for  its  negligence  who  is 
alfeeted  by  it;  and  if  it  can  do  that,  necessarily  it  can  make  such  carrier 
liable  to  all  of  its  employees." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  brief  insists  that  these  propositions  are  irre- 
levant, because  the  statute  may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  confine  its  operation 
wholly  to  interstate  commerce,  or  to  means  appropriate  to  the  regulation  of 
that  subject,  and  hence  relieves  from  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether,  if 
the  statute  could  not  be  so  oonstmed,  it  would  be  constitutional.    In  the  oral 
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diBCUMion  at  l>ar  this  latter  view  was  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  the  Attorney- 
GeneraL  Aswiming,  as  we  do,  that  the  propositions  are  intended  to  be  alter- 
natiye,  we  disregard  the  order  in  which  they  are  pressed  in  argument,  and 
therefore  pass  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  the  proposition  that  the 
statute  is  constitutional  though  it  includes  all  the  subjects  which  we  ha?e 
found  it  to  embrace,  in  order  to  weigh  the  contention  that  it  is  susceptible  on 
its  face  of  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  we  haye  given  it,  or  that  such 
result  can  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  interpretation 
which  are  relied  upon. 

So  far  as  the' face  of  the  statute  is  concerned,  the  argument  is  this:  That 
because  the  statute  says  carriers  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  states, 
etc.,  therefore  the  act  should  be  interpreted  as  being  exclusively  applicable  to 
the  interstate  commerce  business,  and  none  other,  of  such  carriers,  and  that 
the  words  "  any  employee,"  as  found  in  the  statute,  should  be  held  to  mean 
any  employee  when  such  employee  is  engaged  only  in  interstate  commerce. 
But  this  would  require  us  to  write  into  the  statute  words  of  limitation  and 
restriction  not  found  in  it.  But,  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  modify  the 
statute  by  writing  in  the  words  suggested,  the  result  would  be  to  restrict  tiie 
operation  of  the  act  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories. 
We  say  this  because,  immediately  preceding  the  provision  of  the  act  concerning 
carriers  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  states  and  territories,  is  a  clause 
making  it  applicable  to  "  every  common  carrier  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States."  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  common  carriers  in  such  territories,  even  althou^ 
not  engaged  in  interstate  conunerce,  are,  by  the  act,  made  liable  to  ''any" 
of  their  employees,  as  therein  defined.  The  legislative  power  of  Congress  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  being  plenary,  and  not  depending 
upon  the  interstate  commerce  clause,  it  results  that  the  provision  as  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories,  if  standing  alone,  could  not  be 
questioned.  Thus  it  would  come  to  pass,  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  modify 
the  statute  by  writing  in  the  words  suggested,  that  is,  by  causing  the  act  to 
read,  "  any  employee  when  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,"  we  would  restrict 
the  act  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories,  and  thus  destroy 
it  in  an  important  particular.  To  write  into  the  act  the  qualifying  words, 
therefore,  would  be  but  adding  to  its  provisions  in  order  to  save  it  in  one 
aspect,  and  thereby  to  destroy  it  in  another;  that  is,  to  destroy  in  order  to 
save,  and  to  save  in  order  to  destroy. 

The  principles  of  construction  invoked  are  undoubted,  but  are  inapplicable. 
Of  course,  if  it  can  be  lawfully  done,  our  duty  is  to  construe  the  statute  so  as 
to  render  it  constitutional.  But  this  does  not  imply,  if  the  text  of  an  act  is 
unambiguous,  that  it  may  be  rewritten  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Squally 
dear  is  it,  generally  speaking,  that  where  a  statute  contains  provisions  which 
are  constitutional  and  others  which  are  not,  effect  may  be  given  to  the  legal 
provisions  by  separating  them  from  the  illegal.  But  this  applies  only  to  a  ease 
where  the  provisions  are  separable,  and  not  dependent  one  upon  the  other, 
and  does  not  support  the  contention  that  that  which  is  indivisible  may  be 
divided.  Moreover,  even  in  a  case  where  legal  provisions  may  be  severed  from 
those  which  are  illegal,  in  order  to  save,  the  rule  applies  only  where  it  is 
plain  that  Congress  would  have  enacted  the  legislation  with  the  unconatita- 
tional  provisions  eliminated.    All  these  principleB  are  eo  clearly  settled  as 
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not  to  be  open  to  controversy.  They  were  all,  after  a  full  review  of  the 
authorities,  reetated  and  reapplied  in  a  recent  case.  Illinois  C.  R.  Go.  v. 
McKendree,  203  U.  S.  514,  51  L.  ed.  298,  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  153,  and  authorities 
there  cited. 

As  the  act  before  us,  by  its  terms,  relates  to  every  common  carrier  engaged  • 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  to  any  of  the  employees  of  every  such  carrier, 
thereby  regulating  every  relation  of  a  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
with  its  servants  and  of  such  servants  among  themselves,  we  are  imable  to 
say  that  the  statute  would  have  been  enacted  had  its  provisions  been  restricted 
to  the  limited  relations  of  that  character  which  it  was  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate.  On  this  subject  the  opinion  in  the  Trade-Mark  Cases, 
100  U.  S.  82,  25  L.  ed.  550,  where  an  act  of  Gongre^  concerning  trade- 
marks was  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  because  too  broad  in  its  scope,  is 
pertinent  and  instructive.    The  court  said  (p.  09) : 

"  If  we  should,  in  the  case  before  us,  imdertake  to  make,  by  judicial  con- 
struction, a  law  which  Congress  did  not  make,  it  is  quite  probable  we  should 
do  what,  if  the  matter  were  now  before  that  body,  it  would  be  unwilling  to 
do,  namely,  make  a  trade-mark  law  which  is  only  partial  in  its  operation,  and 
which  would  complicate  the  rights  which  parties  would  hold,  in  some  instances 
under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  others  under  state  law.  Cooley,  Const.  Lim., 
178,  179;  Com.  v.  Hitchings,  5  Gray,  482." 

3.  It  remains  only  to  consider  the  contention  whicji  we  have  previously 
quoted,  that  the  act  is  constitutional  although  it  embraces  subjects  not  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  because  one  who  engages  In  inter- 
state commerce  thereby  submits  all  his  business  concerns  to  the  regulating 
power  of  Congress.  To  state  the  proposition  is  to  refute  it.  It  assumes  that, 
because  one  engages  in  intercftate  commerce,  he  thereby  endows  Congress  with 
power  not  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution;  in  other  words,  with  the  right 
to  legislate  concerning  matters  of  purely  state  concern.  It  rests  upon  the  con- 
ception that  the  {Constitution  destroyed  that  freedom  of  commerce  which  it 
was  its  purpose  to  preserve,  since  it  treats  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce  as  a  privilege  which  cannot  be  availed  of  except  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  Congress  may  prescribe,  even  although  the  conditions  would  be 
otherwise  beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  conten- 
tion were  well  founded  it  would  extend  the  power  of  Congress  to  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  however  inherently  local,  would  obliterate  all  the  limitations 
of  power  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  and  would  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
states  as  to  all  conceivable  matters  which,  from  the  beginning,  have  been,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  under  their  control  so  long  as  the  Constitution  endures. 

4.  Reference  was  made  to  the  report  of  a  committee  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  coming  in  of  the  bill  which  finally  became 
the  act  in  question.  We  content  ourselves  on  this  subject  with  saying  that 
that  report,  we  think,  instead  of  adding  force  to  the  argument  that  the  plain 
terms  of  the  act  should  be  disregarded,  tends  to  th:^  contrary.  And  the  same 
observation  is  appropriate  to  the  reference  made  to  the  text  of  the  Safety 
Appliance  Act  of  March  2,  1893  (27  Stat,  at  L.  631,  chap.  196,  U.  S.  Comp. 
Stat.  1901,  p.  3174),  which,  it  is  insisted,  furnishes  a  guide  which,  if  followed, 
would  enable  us  to  disregard  the  text  of  the  act.  We  say  this  because  the  face 
of  that  act  clearly  refutes  the  argument  based  upon  it..   It  is  true  that  the  act, 
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like  the  one  we  are  conBidering,  is  addressed  to  every  oommon  carrier  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  but  this  direction  is  followed  by  provisions  expressly 
limiting  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  act  to  interstate  commerce,  which  are 
wholly  superfluous  if  the  argument  here  made  concerning  the  statute  b^ore 
UB  be  sound. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  contentions  concern- 
ing the  alleged  repugnancy  of  the  statute,  if  regarded  as  otherwise  valid,  to 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  5th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  because  the 
act  classifies  together  all  common  carriers.  Although  we  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  consider  that  subject,  it  must  not  be  implied  that  we  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  previous  decisions  noted  in  the  margin,!  wherein  state  statutes 
were  held  not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  14th  Amendment,  although  they  classified 
steam  railroads  in  one  class  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  rule  of  master  and 
servant.  We  further  deem  it  unnecessary  to  express  an  opinion  concerning 
the  alleged  repugnancy  of  the  statute  to  the  7th  Amendment,  because  of  the 
provision  of  the  act  as  to  the  power  of  the  jury.  In  saying  this,  however,  we 
must  not  (be  considered  as  intimating  that  we  think  the  provision  in  question 
is  susceptible  of  the  construction  placed  on  it  in  argument,  or  that,  if  it  could 
be  so  construed,  it  would  be  constitutional. 

Concluding,  as  we  do,  that  the  statute,  whilst  it  embraces  subjects  within 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  also  includes  subjects  not 
within  its  constitutional  power,  and  that  the  two  are  so  interblended  in  the 
statute  that  they  are  incapable  of  separation,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
courts  below  rightly  held  the  statute  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and 
nonenforoeable ;  and  the  judgments  below  are,  therefore,  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Day  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Pegkham,  concurring: 

I  concur  in  the  result  of  the  foregoing  opinion,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
agree  with  all  that  is  stated  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  the  relations  between  master  and  servant. 

I  concur  in  the  proposition  that,  as  to  traffic  or  other  matters  within  the 
state,  the  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  it  cannot  ibe  separated  from  that  part 
which  is  claimed  to  be  valid  as  relating  to  interstate  commerce.  As  that  is 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  decide  in  this  case,  I  place  my  concurrence  upon 
that  part  of  the  opinion  which  decides  it. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Bbeweb 
agree  in  this  view.     (Howard  v.  Illinois  C.  R.  Co.,  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  141.) 

III.  The  Hatters'  Boycott  Case. —  Under  this  decision  a  boy- 
cott by  a  trade  union  against  a  firm  whose  products  are  sold  in 
any  State  other  than  that  in  which  they  manufactured,  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  sale  of  such  goods  in  such  other  States  constitutes  a 
combination  "  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  "  which  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  of  1890  makes 

t  Missouri  p.  R.  Co.  v.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205,  32  L.  ed.  107.  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1161; 
Minneapolis  &  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Herrick,  127  U.  S.  210^  32  L.  ed.  1C9,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1176; 
Chicago,  K.  &  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Pontius,  157  U.  S.  209,  39  L.  ed.  675,  16  Sup.-Ct.  Rep. 
685. 
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a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  over  one  year,  or  both,  and  the  members  of  the 
union  are  liable  for  the  three-fold  damages  which  the  anti-trust 
law  makes  recoverable  by  anyone  injured  by  such  a  combination. 
In  a  word,  a  boycott  which  aflFects  inter-state  trade  is  illegal  un- 
der the  auti-trust  law.  In  one  respect  this  decision  for  the  first 
time  makes  the  legal  status  of  trade  union  boycotting,  as  ordi- 
narily conducted,  perfectly  clear,  since  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
where  such  boycotting  affects  inter-state  trade.  But  it  does  not 
throw  any  light  upon  the  legal  status  of  boycotting  per  se.  The 
question  whether  a  boycott  which  affects  only  trade  within  a  State, 
is  legal  or  not  remains  just  where  it  was  before,  which  means,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  both  as  to  court  decisions  and  statute  laws 
it  is  surrounded  by  considerable  obscurity.  Generally  in  the  past, 
however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  hold  the  so-called  "  compound '' 
boycott,  that  is,  those  in  which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  efforts  are 
made  to  induce  third  parties  to  cease  dealings  with  the  proscribed 
firm,  illegal  as  involving  malicious  intent  to  injure  the  firm's  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  some  recent  decisions  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  a  lessened  tendency  to  regard  a  boycott  as  necessarily  in- 
volving malicious  intent  simply  because  a  firm's  business  may 
suffer  from  it. 

The  decision  in  the  hatters'  case,  which  was  rendered  February 
3d,  was  unanimous.  Following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  which 
was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller : 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut under  section  7  of  the  anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat,  at 
L.  210,  chap.  647,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  3202),  claiming  threefold  damages 
for  'injuries  inflicted  on  plaintiffs  by  combination  or  conspiracy  declared  to  be 
unlawful  by  the  act. 

Defendants  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  complaint  assigning  general  and  special 
grounds.  The  demurrer  was  sustained  as  to  the  first  six  paragraphs,  which 
rested  on  the  ground  that  the  combination  stated  was  not  within  the  Sherman 
act,  and  this  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  pass  upon  any  other  questions  in  the 
case;  and,  upon  plaintiffs  declining  to  amend  their  complaint,  the  court  dis- 
missed it  with  costs.     148  Fed.  924;  and  see  142  Fed.  216,  130  Fed.  633. 

The  case  was  then  carried  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  second  circuit,  and  that  court,  desiring  the  instruction  of  this  court 
upon  a  question  arising  on  the  writ  of  error,  certified  that  question  to  this 
court.  The  certificate  consisted  of  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  and  put  the 
question  thus:  "Upon  this  state  of  facts  can  plaintiffs  maintain  an  action 
against  defendants  under  section  7  of  the  anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890?  " 
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After  the  case  on  certificate  had  heen  docketed  here,  plaintiffs  in  error 
applied,  and  defendants  in  error  joined  in  the  application,  to  this  court  to 
require  the  whole  record  and  cause  to  be  sent  up  for  its  consideration.  The 
application  was  granted,  and  the  whole  record  and  cause  being  thus  brought 
before  this  court,  it  devolved  upon  the  court,  under  section  6  of  the  judiciarj 
act  of  1891,  to  "decide  the  whole  matter  in  controversy  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  been  brought  there  for  review  by  writ  of  error  or  appeal." 
{2(1  Stat,  at  L.  828,  chap.  517,  U.  S.  Ck>mp.  SUt.  1901,  p.  550.) 

The  case  comes  up,  then,  on  complaint  and  demurrer,  and  we  give  the  com- 
plaint in  the  margin.! 

The  question  is  whether,  upon  the  facts  therein  averred  and  admitted  by  the 
demurrer,  this  custion  can  be  maintained  tmder  the  anti-trust  act. 

The  1st,  2d,  and  7th  sections  of  that  act  are  as  follows: 

"  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
spiracy, in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make 
any  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  courL 

"  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  com- 
bine or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize,  any  part 
of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign  nations, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  Ave  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  pimishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

"  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any 
other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be 
unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages 
by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 

In  our  opinion,  the  combination  described  in  the  declaration  is  a  combina- 
tion "  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states/'  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  words  are  used  in  the  act,  and  the  action  can  be  main- 
tained accordingly. 

And  that  conclusion  rests  on  many  judgments  of  this  court,  to  the  effect 
that  the  act  prohibits  any  combination  whatever  to  secure  action  which 
essentially  obstructs  the  free  flow  of  commerce  between  the  states,  or  restricts, 
in  that  regard,  the  liberty  of  a  trader  to  engage  in  business. 

The  combination  charged  falls  within  the  class  of  restraints  of  trade  aimed 
at  compelling  third  parties  and  strangers  involuntarily  not  to  engage  in  the 
eourse  of  trade  except  on  conditions  that  the  combination  imposes;  and  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  (to  quote  from  the  well-known  work  of  Chief  Justice  Eble 
on  Trade  Unions)  "at  common  law  every  person  has  individually,  and  the 
public  also  has  collectively,  a  right  to  require  that  the  course  of  trade  should 
T)e  kept  free  from  unreasonable  obstruction."  But  the  objection  here  is  to  the 
jurisdiction,  because,  even  conceding  that  the  declaration  states  a  case  good  at 


t  Here  omitted  as  its  principal  averments  are  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  opinion. 
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common  law,  it  is  contended  thai  it  doea  not  state  one  within  the  statute. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  restraint  alleged  would  operate  to  entirely  destroy 
plaintiffs'  business  and  thereby  include  intrastate  irade  as  well;  that  physical 
obstruction  is  not  alleged  as  contemplated ;  and  that  defendants  are  not  them- 
selves engaged  in  interstate  trade. 

We  think  none  of  these  objections  are  tenable,  and  that  they  are  disposed 
of  by  preyious  decisions  of  this  court. 

United  States  v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Asso.,  166  U.  S.  290,  41  L.  ed.  1007, 
17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  540;  United  States  v.  Joint  TraflSc  Asso.,  171  U.  S.  605,  43 
L.  ed.  259,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Eep.  26;  and  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States, 
193  U.  S.  197,  48  L.  ed.  679,  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  436,  hold,  in  effect,  that  the 
anti-trust  law  has  a  broader  application  than  the  prohibition  of  restraints 
of  trade  unlawful  at  common  law.  Thus,  in  the  Trans-Missouri  Case  it  was 
said  that,  ''  assuming  that  agreements  of  this  nature  are  not  void  at  common 
law,  and  that  the  various  cases  cited  by  the  learned  courts  below  show  it,  the 
answer  to  the  statement  of  their  validity  now  is  to  be  found  in  the  terms  of 
the  statute  under  consideration;  "  and,  in  the  Northern  Securities  Case,  that 
the  act  declares  "illegal  every  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy,  in 
whatever  form,  of  whatever  nature,  and  whoever  may  be  parties  to  it,  which 
directly  or  necessarily  operates  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  states." 

We  do  not  pause  to  comment  on  cases  such  as  United  States  v.  E.  C. 
Knight  Co.,  156  U.  S.  1,  39  L.  ed.  325,  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  249;  Hopkins  v.  United 
States,  171  U.  S.  578,  43  L.  ed.  290,  19  Sup.  ICt.  Rep.  40;  and  Anderson  t. 
United  States,  171  U.  S.  604,  43  L.  ed.  300,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  50,  in  which 
the  undisputed  facts  showed  that  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  was  not  to 
obstruct  or  restrain  interstate  commerce.  The  object  and  intention  of  the 
combination  determined  its  legality. 

In  Swift  k  Co.  v.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  395,  49  L.  ed.  523,  25  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  276,  a  bill  was  brought  against  a  number  of  corporations,  firms,  and 
individuals  of  different  States,  alleging  that  they  were  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  in  the  purchase,  sale,  transportation,  and  delivery,  and  subsequent 
resale  at  the  point  of  delivery,  of  meats;  and  that  they  combined  to  refrain 
from  bidding  against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  cattle;  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form price  at  which  the  meat  should  be  sold;  and  to  maintain  uniform 
charges  in  delivering  meats  thus  sold  through  the  channels  of  interstate  trade 
to  the  various  dealers  and  consumers  in  other  States.  And  that  thus  they 
artificially  restrained  commerce  in  fresh  meats  from  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  live  stock  from  the  plains  to  the  final  distribution  of  the  meats  to  the 
consumers  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

"Commerce  among  the  states  is  not  a  technical  legal  conception,  but  a 
practical  one,  drawn  from  the  course  of  business.  When  cattle  are  sent  for 
sale  from  a  place  in  one  state,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  end  their 
transit  after  purchase  in  another,  and  when,  in  effect  they  do  so,  with 
only  the  interruption  necessary  to  find  a  purchaser  at  the  stock  yards,  and 
when  this  is  a  typical,  constantly  recurring  course,  the  current  thus  existing 
is  a  current  of  commerce  among  the  states,  and  the  purchase  of  the  cattle  is  a 
part  and  incident  of  such  commerce." 

"The  general  objection  is  urged  that  the  bill  does  not  set  forth  sufilcient 
definite  or  specific  facts.    This  objection  is  serious,  but  it  seems  t<)  us  inherent 
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In  the  nature  of  the  <!ase.  The  scheme  alleged  is  so  vast  that  it  presents  a  new 
prohlem  in  pleading.  If,  as  we  must  assume,  the  scheme  is  entertained,  it  is, 
of  course,  contrary  to  the  very  words  of  the  statute.  Its  siae  makes  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  more  conspicuous,  and  yet  the  same  thing  makes  it  impossible 
to  fasten  the  principal  fact  to  a  certain  time  and  place.  The  elements,  too, 
are  so  numerous  and  shifting,  even  the  constituent  parts  alleged  are,  and  from 
their  nature  must  be,  so  extensive  in  time  and  space,  that  something  of  the 
aame  impossibility  applies  to  them. 

"  The  scheme  as  a  whole  seems  to  us  to  be  within  reach  of  the  law.  The 
constituent  elements,  as  we  have  stated  them,  are  enough  to  give  to  the  scheme 
a  body,  and,  for  all  that  we  can  say,  to  accomplish  it.  Moreover,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  them  separately,  when  we  take  them  up  as  distinct  charges, 
they  are  alleged  sufficiently  as  elements  of  a  scheme.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
several  acts  charged  are  lawful  and  that  intent  can  make  no  difference.  But 
they  are  bound  together  as  the  parts  of  a  single  plan.  The  plan  may  make 
the  parts  unlawful." 

And  the  same  principle  was  expressed  in  Aikens  v.  Wisconsin,  195  U.  S. 
194,  49  L.  ed.  164,  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  3,  involving  a  statute  of  Wisconsin  pro- 
hibiting combinations  "for  the  purpose  of  wilfully  or  maliciously  injuring 
another  in  his  reputation,  trade,  business,  or  profession,  by  any  means  what- 
ever," etc.,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said: 

"The  statute  is  directed  against  a  series  of  acts,  and  acts  of  several,  the 
acts  of  combining,  with  intent  to  do  other  acts.  '  The  very  plot  is  an  act  in 
itself.'  Mulcahy  v.  Queen,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  306,  317.  But  an  act,  which,  in  itself, 
is  merely  a  voluntary  muscular  contraction,  derives  all  its  character  from 
the  consequences  which  will  follow  it  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
done.  When  the  acts  consist  of  making  a  combination  calculated  ^to  cause 
temporal  damage,  the  power  to  punish  such  acts,  when  done  maliciously, 
cannot  be  denied  because  they  are  to  be  followed  and  worked  out  by  conduct 
which  might  have  been  lawful  if  not  preceded  by  the  acts.  No  conduct  has 
such  an  absolute  privilege  as  to  justify  all  possible  schemes  of  which  it  may 
be  a  part.  The  most  innocent  and  constitutionally  protected  of  acts  or  omis- 
sions may  be  made  a  step  in  a  criminal  plot,  and  if  it  is  a  step  in  a  plot, 
neither  its  innocence  nor  the  Constitution  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  punish- 
ment of  the  plot  by  law." 

In  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211,  44  L.  ed.  136, 
20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  96,  the  petition  alleged  that  the  defendants  were  practically 
the  only  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  within  thirty-six  states  and  territories, 
that  they  had  entered  into  a  combination  by  which  they  agreed  not  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  sale  of  pipe,  and  the  territory  through  which  the 
constituent  companies  could  make  sales  was  allotted  between  them.  This  court 
held  that  the  agreement,  which,  prior  to  any  act  of  transportation,  limited 
the  prices  at  which  the  pipe  could  be  sold  after  transportation,  was  within 
the  law.  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  delivering  the  opinion,  said:  "And  when 
Congress  has  enacted  a  statute  such  as  the  one  in  question,  any  agreement  or 
combination  which  directly  operates  not  alone  upon  the  manufacture,  but 
upon  the  sale,  transportation,  and  delivery  of  an  article  of  interstate  com- 
merce, by  preventing  or  restricting  its  sale,  etc.,  thereby  regulates  interstate 
eommerce." 
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In  W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.  v.  Lowry,  193  U.  S.  38,  48  L.  ed.  608,  24  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  307,  which  was  an  action  brought  hj  a  private  citizen  under  section  7 
against  a  combination  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  defendants  were 
wholesale  dealers  in  tiles  in  California,  and  combined  with  manufacturers  in 
other  states  to  restrain  the  interstate  traffic  in  tiles  by  refusing  to  sell  any 
tiles  to  any  wholesale  dealer  in  California  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
association,  except  at  a  prohibitive  rate.  The  case  was  a  commercial  boycott 
against  such  dealers  in  California  as  would  not  or  could  not  obtain  member- 
ship in  the  association.  The  restraint  did  not  consist  in  a  physical  obstruction 
of  interstate  commerce,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  and  other  independ- 
ent dealers  could  not  purchase  their  tiles  from  manufacturers  in  other  states 
because  such  manufacturers  had  combined  to  boycott  them.  This  court  held 
that  this  obstruction  to  the  purchase  of  tiles,  a  fact  antecedent  to  physical 
transportation,  was  within  the  prohibition  of  the  act.  Mr.  Justice  Peckham, 
speaking  for  the  court,  said,  concerning  the  agreement,  that  it  "  restrained 
trade,  for  it  narrowed  the  market  for  the  sale  of  tiles  in  California  from  the 
manufactuerers  and  dealers  therein  in  other  states,  so  that  they  could  only  be 
sold  to  the  members  of  the  association,  and  it  enhanced  prices  to  the  non- 
member." 

The  averments  here  are  that  there  was  an  existing  interstate  traffic  be- 
tween plaintiffs  and  citizens  of  other  states,  and  that,  for  the  direct  purpose 
of  destroying  such  interstate  traffic,  defendants  combined  not  merely  to  pre- 
vent plaintiffs  from  manufacturing  articles  then  and  there  intended  for  trans- 
portation beyond  the  state,  but  also  to  prevent  the  vendees  from  reselling  the 
hats  which  they  had  imported  from  Connecticut,  or  from  further  negotiating 
with  plaintiffs  for  the  purchase  and  intertransportation  of  such  hats  from 
Connecticut  to  the  various  places  of  destination.  So  that,  although  some  of 
the  means  whereby  the  interstate  traffic  was  to  be  destroyed  were  acts  within 
a  state,  and  some  of  them  were,  in  themselves,  as  a  part  of  their  obvious  pur- 
pose and  effect,  beyond  the  scope  of  Federal  authority,  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  acts  must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  plan  is  open  to  condemnation, 
notwithstanding  a  negligible  amount  of  intrastate  business  might  be  affected 
in  carrying  it  out.  If  the  purposes  of  the  combination  were,  as  alleged,  to 
prevent  any  interstate  transportation  at  all,  the  fact  that  the  means  operated 
at  one  end  before  physical  transportation  commenced,  and,  at  the  other  end, 
after  the  physical  transportation  ended,  was  immaterial. 

(N'or  can  the  act  in  question  be  held  inapplicable  because  defendants  were  not 
themselves  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  act  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween classes.  It  provided  that  "every"  contract,  combination,  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  was  illegal.  The  records  of  Congress  show  that 
several  efforts  were  made  to  exempt,  by  legislation,  organizations  of  farmers 
and  laborers  from  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  that  all  these  efforts  failed, 
so  that  the  act  remained  as  we  have  it  before  us. 

In  an  early  case  (United  States  v.  Workingmen's  Amalgamated  Council,  20 
L.  R.  A.  158,  4  Inters.  Com.  Rep.  831,  54  Fed.  994)  the  United  States  filed  a 
bill  under  the  Sherman  act  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  averring  the  existence  of  "  a  gigantic  and  widespread  combination 
of  the  members  of  a  multitude  of  separate  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  commerce  among  the  several  states  and  with  foreign 
countries,"  and  it  was  contended  that  the  statute  did  not  refer  to  combina- 
tions of  laborers.    But  the  court,  granting  the  injunction,  said: 
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"  I  think  the  congressional  debates  show  that  the  statute  had  its  origin  in 
the  evils  of  massed  capital;  but,  when  the  Congress  came  to  formulating  the 
prohibition,  which  le  the  yardstick  for  measuring  the  complainant's  right  ia 
the  injunction,  it  expressed  it  in  these  words :  *  Eveiy  contract  or  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  truBt,  or  otherwise  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal.'  The  subject  had  so  broadened  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators  that  the 
source  of  the  evil  was  not  regarded  as  material,  and  the  evil  in  its  entirety 
is  dealt  with.  They  made  the  interdiction  include  combination  of  labor  as 
well  as  of  capital ;  in  fact,  all  combinations  in  restraint  of  commerce,  without 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  persons  who  entered  into  them.  It  is  true 
this  statute  has  not  been  much  expoimded  by  judges,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
its  meaning,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  sort  of  combinations  to  which  it  is  U> 
apply,  is  manifest,  and  that  it  includes  combinations  which  are  composed  of 
laborers  acting  in  the  interest  of  laborers. 

-  "  It  is  the  successful  effort  of  the  combination  of  the  defendants  to  intimi- 
date and  overawe  others  who  were  at  work  in  conducting  or  carrying  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  in  which  the  court  finds  their  error  and  their  viola- 
tion of  the  statute.  One  of  the  intended  results  of  their  combined  action 
was  the  forced  stagnation  of  all  the  commerce  which  flowed  through  New 
Orleans.  This  intent  and  combined  action  are  none  the  less  unlawful  because 
they  included  in  their  scope  the  paralysis  of  all  other  business  within  the 
city  as  well." 

The  case  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
fifth  circuit.    6  C.  0.  A.  258,  13  U.  S.  App.  426,  57  Fed.  85. 

Subsequently  came  the  litigation  over  the  Pullman  strike  and  the  decisions 
Be  Debs,  5  Inters.  Com.  Rep.  1613,  64  Fed.  724,  745,  765,  158  U.  S.  564,  39 
L.  ed.  1092,  15  Sup.  Ot.  Rep.  900.  The  bill  in  that  case  was  filed  by  the 
United  States  against  the  officers  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  which 
alleged  that  a  labor  dispute  existed  between  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
and  its  employees;  that  thereafter  the  four  officers  of  the  railway  union  com- 
bined together  and  with  others  to  compel  an  adjustment  of  such  didpnte  iiy 
creating  a  boycott  against  the  cars  of  the  car  company;  that,  to  make  such 
boycott  effective,  they  had  already  prevented  certain  of  the  railroads  ronnicj 
out  of  Chicago  from  operating  their  trains;  that  they  asserted  that  tliey 
could  and  would  tie  up,  paralyze,  and  break  down  any  and  every  railroad  which 
did  not  accede  to  their  demands,  and  that  the  purpose  and  Intention  of  the 
combination  was  "  to  secure  unto  themselves  the  entire  control  of  the  Inter* 
state,  industrial,  and  commercial  business  in  which  the  population  of  the  ^5ty 
of  Chicago  and  of  the  other  communities  along  the  lines  of  road  of  said  rail- 
ways are  engaged  with  each  other,  and  to  restrain  any  and  all  other  persons 
from  any  independent  control  or  management  of  such  interstate,  industrial,  f.r 
commercial  enterprises,  save  according  to  the  will  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  defendants." 

The  Circuit  Court  proceeded  principally  upon  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
and  granted  an  injunction.  In  this  court  the  case  was  rested  upon  the  broader 
ground  that  the  Federal  government  had  full  power  over  interstate  commerce 
and  over  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers, 
eould  remove  everything  put  upon  highways,  natural  or  artificial,  to  obstruct 
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the  passage  of  interstate  conunerce,  or  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  But,  in 
reference  to  the  anti-trust  act,  the  court  expressly  stated: 

"We  enter  into  no  examination  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  chap.  647,  26 
Stat,  at  L.  200,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1001,  p.  3200,  upon  which  the  circuit  court 
relied  mainly  to  sustain  its  jurisdiction.  It  must  not  be  understood  from  tMs 
that  we  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  that  court  in  reference  to  the  scope 
of  the  act,  but  simply  that  we  prefer  to  rest  our  judgment  on  the  broader 
ground  which  has  been  discussed  in  this  opinion,  believing  it  of  importance 
that  the  principles  underlying  it  should  be  fully  stated  and  affirmed." 

And,  in  the  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Bseweb,  among  other  things,  said: 

**  It  is  curious  to  note  the  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
respect  to  interstate  commerce  brought  to  this  court  the  question  presented 
was  of  the  validity  of  state  legislation  in  its  bearings  upon  interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  uniform  course  of  decision  has  been  to  declare  that  it  is  not 
within  the  competency  of  a  state  to  legislate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct 
interstate  commerce.  If  a  state,  with  its  recognized  powers  of  sovereignty,  is 
impotent  to  obstruct  interstate  commerce,  can  it  be  that  any  mere  voluntary 
association  of  individuals  within  the  limits  of  that  state  has  a  power  which 
the  state  itself  does  not  possess? " 

The  question  answers  itself;  and,  in  the  light  of  the  authorities,  the  only 
inquiry  is  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  averments  of  fact.  We  have  given  the 
declaration  in  full  in  the  margin,  and  it  appears  therefrom  that  it  is  charged 
that  defendants  formed  a  combination  to  directly  restrain  plaintiffs'  trade; 
that  the  trade  to  be  restrained  wa*s  interstate;  that  certain  means  to  attain 
such  restraint  were  contrived  to  be  used  and  employed  to  that  end ;  that  those 
means  were  so  used  and  employed  by  defendants,  and  that  thereby  they  injured 
plaintiffs'  property  and  business. 

At  the  risk  of  tediousness,  we  repeat  that  the  complaint  averred  that  plain- 
tiffs were  manufacturers  of  hats  in  Danbury,  (Connecticut,  having  a  factory 
there,  and  were  then  and  there  engaged  in  an  interstate  trade  in  some  twenty 
states  other  than  the  state  of  Connecticut;  that  they  were  practically  depend- 
ent upon  such  interstate  trade  to  consume  the  product  of  their  factory,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  their  entire  output  being  consumed  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut;  that,  at  the  time  the  alleged  combination  was  formed,  they  were 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  a  large  number  of  hats  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  engagements  then  actually  made  with  consignees  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  states  other  than  Connecticut,  and  that,  if  prevented  from  carrying 
on  the  work  of  manufacturing  these  hats,  they  would  be  unable  to  complete 
their  engagements. 

*  That  defendants  were  members  of  a  vast  combination  called  The  United 
Hatters  of  North  America,  comprising  about  9,000  members,  and  including  a 
large  number  of  subordinate  unions,  and  that  they  were  combined  with  some 
1,400,000  others  into  another  association  known  as  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  of  which  they  were  members,  whose  members  resided  in  all  the 
places  in  the  several  states  where  the  wholesale  dealers  in  hats  and  their 
customers  resided  and  did  business;  that  defendants  were  "engaged  in  a 
combined  scheme  and  effort  to  force  all  manufacturers  of  fur  hats  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  plaintiffs,  against  their  will  and  their  previous 
policy  of  carrying  on  their  business,  to  organize  their  workmen  in  the 
depnrtments  of  making  and  finishing,  in  each  of  their  factories,  into  an  organi- 
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zation,  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  said  combination  known  as  the  United 
Hatters  of  North  America,  or,  as  the  defendants  and  their  confederates  term 
it,  to  unionize  their  shops,  with  the  intent  thereby  to  control  the  employment 
of  labor  in  and  the  operation  of  said  factories,  and  subject  the  same  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  persons  other  than  the  owners  of  the  same,  in  a 
manner  extremely  onerous  and  distasteful  to  such  owners,  and  to  carry  out 
such  scheme,  effort,  and  purpose  by  restraining  and  destroying  the  interstate 
trade  and  commerce  of  such  manufacturers,  by  means  of  intimidation  of  and 
threats  made  to  such  manufacturers  and  their  customers  in  the  several  states, 
of  boycotting  them,  their  product,  and  their  customers,  using  therefor  all  the 
powerful  means  at  their  command  as  aforesaid,  until  such  time  as,  from  the 
damage  and  loss  of  business  resulting  therefrom,  the  said  manufacturers 
should  yield  to  the  said  demand  to  unionize  their  factories." 

That  the  conspiracy  or  combination  was  so  far  progressed  that  out  of 
eighty-two  manufacturers  of  this  country  engaged  in  the  production  of  fur 
hats,  seventy  had  accepted  the  terms  and  acceded  to  the  demand  that  the 
shop  should  be  conducted  in  accordance,  so  far  as  conditions  of  employment 
were  concerned,  with  the  will  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  that  the 
local  union  demanded  of  plaintiffs  that  they  should  unionize  their  shop  under 
peril  of  being  boycotted  by  this  combination,  which  demand  plaintiffs  declined 
to  comply  with;  that  thereupon  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  acting 
through  its  official  organ  and  through  its  organizers,  declared  a  boycott. 

The  complaint  then  thus  continued: 

"20.  On  or  about  July  25,  1902,  the  defendants  individually  and  col- 
lectively, and  as  members  of  said  combinations  and  associations,  and  with 
other  persons  whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  plaintiffs,  associated  with 
them,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  scheme  and  purpose  aforesaid,  to  force  all 
manufacturers  of  fur  hats,  and  particularly  the  plaintiffs,  to  so  unionize 
their  factories,  wontonly,  wrongfully,  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  *  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890  *  (26 
Stat,  at  L.  209,  chap.  647,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  3200),  and  entitled  'An 
Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Commerce  Against  Unlawful  Restraints  and 
Monopolies,'  and  with  intent  to  injure  the  property  and  business  of  the 
plaintiffs  by  means  of  acts  done  which  are  forbidden  and  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful by  said  act  of  Congress,  entered  into  a  combination  and  conspiracy 
to  restrain  the  plaintiffs  and  their  customers  in  states  other  than  Connecticut, 
in  carrying  on  said  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  states,  and  to 
wholly  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  and  carrying  on  said  trade  and  com- 
merce between  them  and  to  prevent  the  plaintiffs  from  selling  their  hats  to 
wholesale  dealers  and  purchasers  in  said  states  other  than  Connecticut,  and  to 
prevent  said  dealers  and  customers  in  said  other  states  from  buying  the  same, 
and  to  prevent  the  plaintiffs  from  obtaining  orders  for  their  hats  from  such 
customers,  and  filling  the  same,  and  shipping  said  hats  to  said  customers  in 
said  states,  as  aforesaid,  and  thereby  injure  the  plaintiffs  in  their  property 
and  business,  and  to  render  unsalable  the  product  and  output  of  their  said 
factory,  so  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  in  whosoever's  hands  the  same 
might  be  or  come,  through  said  interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  employ 
as  means  to  carry  out  said  combination  and  conspiracy  and  the  purposes 
thereof,  and  accomplish  the  same,  the  following  measures  and  acts,  viz,: 
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"To  caufle,  by  means  of  threats  and  coercion,  and  without  warning  or  in- 
formation to  the  plaintiffs,  the  concerted  and  simultaneous  withdrawal  of 
all  the  makers  and  finishers  of  hats  then  working  for  them,  who  were  not 
members  of  their  said  combination,  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  such  members,  and  thereby  cripple  the  operation  of 
the  plaintiffs'  factory,  and  prevent  the  plaintiffs  from  filling  a  large  number 
of  orders  then  on  hand,  from  such  wholesale  dealers  in  states  other  than 
Connecticut,  which  they  had  engaged  to  fill  and  were  then  in  the  act  of 
filling,  as  was  well  known  to  the  defendants;  in  connection  therewith  to 
declare  a  boycott  against  all  hats  made  for  sale  and  sold  and  delivered,  or  to 
be  so  sold  or  delivered,  by  the  plaintiffs  to  said  wholesale  dealers  in  states 
other  than  Connecticut,  and  to  actively  boycott  the  same  and  the  business 
of  those  who  should  deal  in  them,  and  thereby  prevent  the  sale  of  the  same  by 
those  in  whose  hands  they  might  be  or  come  through  said  interstate  trade  in 
said  several  states;  to  procure  and  cause  other  of  said  combinations  united 
with  them  in  said  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  like  manner  to  declare  a 
boycott  against,  and  to  actively  boycott,  the  same  and  the  business  of  such 
wholesale  dealers  as  should  buy  or  sell  them,  and  of  those  who  should -pur- 
chase them  from  such  wholesale  dealers;  to  intimidate  such  wholesale  dealers 
from  purchasing  or  dealing  in  the  hats  of  the  plaintiffs  by  informing  them 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  declared  a  boycott  against  the 
product  of  the  plaintiffs  and  against  any  dealer  who  should  handle  it,  and 
that  the  same  was  to  be  actively  pressed  against  them,  and  by  distributing 
circulars  containing  notices  that  such  dealers  and  their  customers  were  to  be 
boycotted;  to  threaten  with  a  boycott  those  customers  who  should  buy  any 
goods  whatever,  even  though  union-made,  of  such  boycotted  dealers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  notify  such  wholesale  dealers  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
deal  in  the  hats  of  any  other  nonunion  manufacturer  of  similar  quality  to 
those  made  by  the  plaintiffs,  but  must  not  deal  in  the  hats  made  by  the 
plaintiffs  under  threats  of  such  boycotting;  to  falsely  represent  to  said 
wholesale  dealers  and  their  customers,  that  the  plaintiffs  had  discriminated 
against  the  union  men  in  their  employ,  had  thrown  them  out  of  employment 
because  they  refused  to  give  up  their  union  cards  and  teach  boys,  who  were 
intended  to  take  their  places  after  seven  months'  instruction,  and  had  driven 
their  employees  to  extreme  measures  'by  their  persistent,  unfair,  and  un- 
Ameriean  policy  of  antagonizing  union  labor,  forcing  wages  to  a  starvation 
scale,  and  given  boys  and  cheap,  unskilled  foreign  labor  preference  over  ex- 
perienced and  capable  union  workmen,'  in  order  to  intimidate  said  dealers 
from  purchasing  said  hats  by  reason  of  the  prejudice  thereby  created  against 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  hats  made  by  them  among  those  who  might  otherwise 
purchase  them ;  to  use  the  said  union  label  of  said  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America  as  an  instrument  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  said  conspiracy  and 
combination  against  the  plaintiffs'  and  their  customers'  interstate  trade  afore- 
said, and,  in  connection  with  the  boycotting  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  and  identifying  the  hate  of  the  plaintiffs  and  singling  them  out 
to  be  so  boycotted;  to  employ  a  large  number  of  agents  to  visit  said  wholesale 
dealers  and  their  customers,  at  their  several  places  of  business,  and  threaten 
them  with  loss  of  business  if  they  should  buy  or  handle  the  hats  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  thereby  prevent  them  from  buying  said  hats,  and,  in  connection  there- 
with, to  cause  said  dealers  to  be  waited  upon  by  committees  representing  large 
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combinatioDfl  of  persons  in  their  several  localities  to  make  similar  threats  to 
them;  to  use  the  daily  press  in  the  localities  where  such  wholesale  dealers  re- 
side and  do  business,  to  announce  and  advertise  the  said  boycott  against  the 
hats  of  the  plaintiffs  and  said  wholesale  dealers,  and  thereby  make  the  same 
more  effective  and  oppressive,  and  to  use  the  columns  of  their  said  paper,  the 
Journal  of  the  United  Hatters  of  <North  America,  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
describe  the  acts  of  their  said  agents  in  prosecuting  the  same." 

And  then  followed  the  averments  that  the  defendants  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  combination  to  restrain  and  destroy  interstate  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween plaintiffs  and  their  customers  in  other  states  by  employing  the  identical 
means  contrived  for  that  purpose;  and  that,  by  reason  of  those  acts,  plaintiffs 
were  damaged  in  their  business  and  property  in  some  $80,000. 

We  think  a  case  within  the  statute  was  set  up  and  that  the  demurrer 
should  have  been  overruled. 

Judgment  reversed  and  cause  remanded  with  a  direction  to  proceed  accord- 
ingly.    {Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  301.) 

IV.  The  Antirdiscrimination  Clause  of  the  Erdman  Law  of 
1898. —  The  decision  in  this  case  holds  that  a  provision  of  law 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  an  employer  to  discharge  ail 
employee  because  of  membership  in  a  labor  organization  is  un- 
constitutional because  it  interferes  unjustifiably  with  the  liberty 
of  contract  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  So  far  as  New 
York  State  is  concerned,  this  decision  is  of  little  practical  im- 
port for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  already 
declared  unconstitutional  on  similar  grounds  a  State  law  of  th^ 
flame  tenor.  This  was  the  act  of  1887  (chapter  688),  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to  require  of  an  employee  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  or  continuing  employment  that  he  agree 
not  to  join  a  labor  organization.  In  the  case  of  People  v.  Mar- 
cus, 185  N.  Y.  257,*  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  May  25,  1906, 
held  this  law  to  be  '^  the  substantial  equivalent  of  an  enactment 
that  a  person  shall  not  make  the  employment  or  the  continuance 
of  employment  of  a  person  conditional  upon  the  employee  not 
joining  or  becoming  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,"  and  to 
be  unconstitutional  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  liberty 
of  contract  Further,  it  may  be  noted,  that  in  actual  practice 
the  State  law  has  been  ignored  for  years,  the  protection  of  union- 
ists from  discrimination  having  been  dependent  upon  the  strength 
of  their  organizations. 


♦  See  Bulletin.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  213. 
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Hie  decision  on  the  Erdman  law  was  rendered  January  27th. 
It  was  not  nnanimouSy  Justices  McKenna  and  Holmes  dissenting 
while  Justice  Moody  did  not  participate  in  the  decision.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  rendered  the  following  opinion  of  the  court,  to 
which  is  here  appended  the  interesting  dissenting  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Holmes.  Justice  McKenna's  dissent  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  public  policy  might  warrant  restriction  of  liberty  of 
contract  to  the  limited  extent  involved  in  the  law  in  the  interest  of 
industrial  peace  in  interstate  commerce  which  was  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Erdman  law. 

This  case  involves  the  constitutionality  of  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  at  June  1,  189S  (30  Stat,  at  L.  424,  chap.  370,  IJ.  S.  Oomp.  Stat. 
1901,  p.  3205),  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their 
employees. 

By  the  1st  section  of  the  act  it  is  provided:  ''That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  and  their  officers,  agents, 
and  employees,  except  masters  of  vessels  and  seamen,  as  defined  in  section  4612, 
Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1001,  p.  3120), 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad, 
or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  ship- 
ment from  one  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign 
eou|itry,  oY  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  through  a  foreign  country 
to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  The  term  '  railroad,'  as  used  in  this 
act  shall  include  all  bridges  and  ferries  used  or  operated  in  connection  with  . 
any  railroad,  and  also  all  the  road  in  use  by  any  corporation  operating  a  rail- 
road, whether  owned  or  operated  under  a  contract,  agreement,  or  lease;  and 
the  term  '  transportation '  shall  include  all  instrumentalities  of  shipment  or 
carriage.  The  term  'employees,'  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  all  persons 
actually  engaged  in  any  capacity  in  train  operation  or  train  service  of  any 
description,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  cars  upon  or  in  which  they  are 
employed  may  be  held  and  operated  by  the  carrier  under  lease  or  other 
contract:  Provided,  however.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  street  railroads,  and  shall  apply  only  to  employees  engaged  in 
railroad  train  service.  In  every  such  case  the  carrier  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  and  defaults  of  such  employees  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  said  cars  were  owned  by  it  and  said  employees  directly  employed 
by  it,  and  any  provisions  to  the  contrary  of  any  such  lease  or  other  contract 
shall  be  binding  only  as  between  the  parties  thereto,  and  shall  not  affect  the 
obligations  of  said  carrier  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  private  parties 
concerned." 

The  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  sections  relate  to  the  settlement, 
by  means  of  arbitration,  of  controversies  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or 
conditions  of  employment,  arising  between  a  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  its  employees,  which  seriously  interrupt,  or  threaten  to  inter- 
rupt, the  business  of  the  carrier.  Those  sections  prescribe  the  mode  in  which 
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oontroversiefl  may  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  arbitrators,  in  what 
way  the  arbitrators  may  be  designated,  and  the  effect  of  their  decisions.  The 
first  subdivision  of  §  3  contains  a  proviso  "  that  no  employee  shall  be  compelled 
to  render  personal  service  without  his  consent." 

The  11th  section  relates  to  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  arbitrators. 

By  the  12th  section  the  act  of  Congress  of  October  1,  1888  (25  Stat,  at 
If.  501,  chap.  1063),  creating  boards  of  arbitrators  or  commissioners  for  settling 
controversies  and  differences  between  railroad  corporations  and  other  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  or  territorial  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  and  their  employees,  was  repealed. 

The  10th  section,  upon  which  the  present  prosecution  is  based,  is  in  these 
words: 

"That  any  employers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  oflS^cer, 
agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer,  who  shall  require  any  employee,  or  any 
person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member 
of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  %kaXl  ihirea,ten  any 
employee  with  lose  of  employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  ctgainst  any 
employee  heoause  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association, 
or  organization;  or  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any  person  seeking 
employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract 
whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute 
to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes;  to  release  such  em- 
ployer from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit 
received  from  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
employer's  contribution  to  such  fund;  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged 
an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining 
employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt  or  con- 
spire to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such 
offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  while  that  section  makes  it  a  crime 
against  the  United  States  to  unjustly  discriminate  against  an  employee  of 
an  interstate  carrier  because  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization, 
it  does  not  make  it  a  crime  to  unjustly  discriminate  against  an  employee  of 
the  carrier  because  of  his  not  being  a  member  of  such  an  organization. 

The  present  indictment  was  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  district  of  Kentucky  against  the  defendant,  Adair. 

The  first  count  alleged  "  that  at  and  before  the  time  hereinafter  named  the 
Louisville  k  Nashville  Railroad  Company  is  and  was  a  railroad  corporation, 
duly  organized  and  existing  by  law,  and  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  property  wholly  by  steam  railroad  for  a 
continuous  carriage  and  shipment  from  one  state  of  the  United  States  to 
another  state  of  the  United  States  of  America;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
state  of  Kentucky  into  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  and 
from  the  state  of  Ohio  into  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  was,  at  all  times 
aforesaid,  and  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense  hereinafter 
named,  a  common  carrier  of  interstate  commerce,  and  an  employer,  subject 
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to  the  pFovisions  of  a  certain  act  of  (Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  entitled,  'An  Act  Concerning  Carriers  Engaged  in  Interstate 
Commerce  and  Their  Employees,'  approved  June  1,  1898,  and  said  corporation 
was  not  at  any  time  a  street  railroad  corporation.  That  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense  hereinafter  named  one  William  Adair 
was  an  agent  and  employee  of  said  common  carrier  and  employer,  and  was, 
at  all  said  times,  master  mechanic  of  said  common  carrier  and  employer  in 
the  district  aforesaid,  and  before  and  at  the  time  hereinafter  stated  one 
O.  B.  Coppage  was  an  employee  of  said  common  carrier  and  employer  in  the 
district  aforesaid,  and  as  such  employee  was,  at  all  times  hereinafter  named, 
actually  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  locomotive  fireman  in  train  operation 
and  train  service  for  said  common  carrier  and  employer  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  property  aforesaid,  and  was  an  employee  of  said  common 
carrier  and  employer  actually  engaged  in  said  railroad  transportation  and 
train  service  aforesaid,  to  whom  the  provisions  of  said  act  applied,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense  hereinafter  named  said  O.  B. 
Coppage  was  a  member  of  a  certain  labor  organization,  known  as  the  Order 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  as  he,  the  said  William  Adair,  then  and  there  well 
knew;  a  more  particular  description  of  said  organization  and  the  members 
thereof  is  to  the  grand  jurors  unknown." 

The  specific  charge  in  that  count  was  **  that  said  William  Adair,  agent  and 
employee  of  said  common  carrier  and  employer,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  district 
aforesaid,  on  and  before  the  15th  day  of  October,  1006,  did  unlawfully  and 
imjustly  difloriminate  against  said  O.  B.  Coppage,  employee,  as  aforesaid,  by 
then  and  there  discharging  said  O.  B.  Coppage  from  such  employment  of  said 
common  carrier  and  employer,  because  of  his  membership  in  said  Uibor  organi- 
zation, and  thereby  did  unjustly  discriminate  against  an  employee  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  and  employer  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  because  of  his 
membership  in  a  labor  organization,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  the  statute  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States." 

The  second  count  repeated  the  general  allegations  of  the  first  count  as  to 
the  character  of  the  business  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
and  the  relations  between  that  corporation  and  Adair  and  Coppage.  It 
tsharged  **iha.t  said  William  Adair,  in  the  district  aforesaid,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  agent  and  employee  of  said  common  carrier  and  em- 
ployer aforesaid,  on  and  before  the  15th  day  of  October,  1906,  did  unlawfully 
threaten  said  O.  B.  Coppage,  employee  as  aforesaid,  tcith  loss  of  employment, 
because  of  his  membership  in  said  labor  organization,  contrary  to  the  forms 
of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States." 

The  accused,  Adair,  demurred  to  the  indictment  as  insufficient  in  law,  but 
the  demurrer  was  overruled.  After  reviewing  the  authorities,  in  an  elaborate 
opinion,  the  court  held  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  be  con- 
stitutional. 152  Fed.  737.  The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  after  trial 
a  verdict  was  returned  of  guilty  on  the  first  count  and  a  judgment  rendered 
that  he  pay  to  the  United  States  a  fine  of  $100.  We  shall,  therefore,  say 
nothing  as  to  the  second  count  of  the  indictment. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  criminal  offense  charged  in  the  count  of  the  indict- 
ment upon  which  the  defendant  was  convicted  was,  in  substance  and  effect. 
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Xhkt,  being  an  agent  of  a  railroad  company  engaged  in  interstate  oommeroey 
and  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  above  act  of  June  1,  1898,  be  discharged 
one  Coppage  from  its  service  heoatue  of  hie  membership  in  a  labor  ergamea- 
turn, —  no  other  ground  for  such  discharge  being  alleged. 

May  Ck)ngre8s  make  it  a  criminal  offense  against  the  United  States  —  as, 
by  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  1896,  it  does  —  for  aji  agent  or  oiBoer  of  an 
interstate  carrier,  having  full  authority  in  the  premises  from  the  carrier,  to 
discharge  an  employee  from  service  simply  because  of  his  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  T 

This  question  is  admittedly  one  of  importance,  and  has  been  examined  with 
care  and  deliberation.  And  the  court  has  reached  a  conclusion  which,  in  its 
judgment,  is  consistent  with  both  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  is  sustained  as  well  by  sound  reason. 

The  first  inquiry  is  whether  the  part  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  1898 
upon  which  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  was  based  is  repugnant  to  the 
5th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  In  our  opinion  that 
section,  in  the  particular  mentioned,  is  an  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty, 
as  well  as  of  the  right  of  property,  guaranteed  by  that  amendment.  Such 
liberty  and  right  embraced  the  right  to  make  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the 
labor  of  others,  and  equally  the  right  to  make  contracts  for  the  sale  of  one's 
own  labor;  each  right,  however,  being  subject  to  the  fundamental  condition 
that  no  contract,  whatever  its  subject-matter,  can  be  sustained  which  the  law, 
upon  reasonable  grounds,  forbids  as  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests,  or 
as  hurtful  to  the  public  order,  or  as  detrimental  to  the  common  good.  This 
court  has  said  that  "  in  every  well-ordered  society,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  conserving  the  safety  of  its  members,  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  respect 
of  his  liberty  may,  at  times,  under  the  pressure  of  great  dangers,  be  sub- 
jected to  such  restraint,  to  be  enforced  by  reasonable  regulations,  as  the 
safety  of  the  general  public  may  demand,"  Jacobson  v.  Massachusetts,  197 
U.  S.  11,  29,  49  L.  ed.  643,  651,  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  358,  362,  and  authorities 
there  cited.  Without  stopping  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  rights 
of  the  railroad  company  under  the  5th  Amendment,  had  it  been  indicted  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  case  to  say  that,  as  agent  of  the 
railroad  company,  and,  as  such  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
one  of  its  departments,  it  was  the  defendant  Adair's  right  —  and  that  right 
inhered  in  his  personal  liberty,  and  was  also  a  right  of  property  —  to  serve 
his  employer  as  best  he  could,  so  long  as  he  did  nothing  that  was  reasonably 
forbidden  by  law  as  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  It  was  the  right  of 
the  defendant  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  the  services  of  Coppage 
would  be  accepted,  and  it  was  the  right  of  Coppage  to  become  or  not,  as  he 
chose,  an  employee  of  the  railroad  company  upon  the  terms  offered  to  him. 
Mr.  Cooley,  in  his  treatise  on  Torts,  p.  278,  well  says:  "It  is  a  part  of 
every  man's  civil  rights  that  he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  business  relations 
with  any  person  whomsoever,  whether  the  refusal  rests  upon  reason,  or  is  the 
result  of  whim,  caprice,  prejudice,  or  malice.  With  his  reasons  neither  the 
public  nor  third  persons  have  any  legal  concern.  It  is  also  his  right  to  have 
business  relations  witn  anyone  with  whom  he  can  make  contracts,  and,  if  he 
is  wrongfully  deprived  of  this  right  by  others,  he  is  entitled  to  redress." 
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In  Loehner  ▼.  New  York,  108  U.  S.  45,  63,  56,  4»  L.  ed.  037,  040,  041,  25 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  530,  541,  543,  which  inTolved  the  yalidity  of  a  etate  enactment 
prescribing  certain  mazimum  hours  for  labor  in  bakeries,  and  which  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to  require  or  permit  an  employee  in  such  an 
establishment  to  work  in  excess  of  a  given  number  of  hours  each  day,  the 
court  said:  "The  general  right  to  make  a  contract  in  relation  to  his  busi- 
ness is  part  of  the  liberty  of.  the  individual  protected  by  the  14th  Amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  165  U.  8.  578,  41 
L.  ed.  832,  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  427.  Under  that  provision  no  state  can  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  right 
to  purchase  or  to  sell  labor  is  part  of  the  liberty  protected  by  this  Amend- 
ment, unless  there  are  circumstances  which  exclude  the  right.  There  are, 
however,  certain  powers  existing  in  the  sovereignty  of  each  state  in  the 
Union,  somewhat  vaguely  termed  'police  powers,'  the  exact  description  and 
limitation  of  which  have  not  been  attempted  by  the  courts.  Those  powers, 
broadly  stated,  and  without,  at  present,  any  attempt  at  a  more  specific 
limitation,  relate  to  the  safety,  health,  morals,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
public.  Both  property  and  liberty  are  held  on  such  reasonable  conditions  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  governing  power  of  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  and  with  such  conditions  the  14th  Amendment  was  not  designed  to 
interfere.  Mugler  v.  Kansas,  123  U.  S.  623,  31  L.  ed.  205,  8  Sup.  Ct  Rep. 
273;  Re  Kemmler,  136  U.  S.  436,  34  L.  ed.  510,  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  030; 
Crowley  v.  Christensen,  137  U.  8.  86,  34  L.  ed.  620,  11  Sup.  Ot.  Rep.  13;  Re 
Converse,  137  U.  S.  624,  34  L.  ed.  706,  11  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  101.  ♦  •  •  In 
every  case  that  comes  before  this  court,  therefore,  where  legislation  of  this 
character  is  concerned,  and  where  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  sought,  the  question  necessarily  arises:  Is  this  a  fair,  reasonable,  and 
appropriate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state,  or  is  it  an  unreasonable, 
unnecessary,  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right  of  the  individual  to  his 
personaljiberty  or  to  enter  into  those  contracts  in  relation  to  labor  which 
may  seem  to  him  appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
family  T     Of  course,  the  liberty  of  contract  relating  to  labor  includes  both 

'>ies  to  it.  The  one  has  as  much  right  to  purchase  as  the  other  to  sell 
labor."  Although  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  that  case  among  the 
"^  members  of  the  court  as  to  certain  propositions,  there  was  no  disagreement 
as  to  the  general  proposition  that  there  is  a  liberty  of  contract  which  cannot 
be  unreasonably  interfered  with  by  legislation.  The  minority  were  of  opinton 
that  the  business  referred  to  in  the  New  York  statute  was  such  as  to  require 
regulation,  and  that,  as  the  statute  was  not  shown  plainly  and  palpably  to 
have  imposed  an  unreasonable  restraint  upon  freedom  of  contract,  it  should 
be  regarded  by  the  courts  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  state's  power  to  care  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  its  people. 

While,  as  already  suggested,  the  right  of  liberty  and  property  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  against  deprivation  without  due  process  of  law  is  subject 
to  such  reasonable  restraints  as  the  common  good  or  the  general  welfare 
may  require,  it  is  not  within  the  functions  of  government  —  at  least,  in 
the  absence  of  contract  between  the  parties  —  to  compel  any  person,  in  the 
course  of  his  business  and  against  his  will,  to  accept  or  retain  the  personal 
services  of  another,  or  to  compel  any  person,  against  his  will,  to  perform 
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personal  flervioes  for  another.  The  right  of  a  person  to  sell  his  labor  upon 
Buch  terms  as  he  deems  proper  is,  in  its  essence,  the  same  as  the  right  of  the 
purchaser  of  labor  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  he  will  accept  such 
labor  from  the  person  offering  to  sell  it.  So  the  right  of  the  employee  to 
quit  the  service  of  the  employer,  for  whatever  reason,  is  the  same  as  the 
right  of  the  employer,  for  whatever  reason,  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
such  employee.  It  was  the  legal  right  of  the  defendant,  Adair, —  however 
unwise  such  a  course  might  have  been, —  to  discharge  Ooppage  because  of  his 
being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  as  it  was  the  legal  right  of  Coppage, 
if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so, —  however  unwise  such  a  course  on  his  part  might  have 
been, —  to  quit  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  because  the  defendant 
employed  some  persons  who  were  not  members  of  a  labor  organization.  In  all 
such  particulars  the  employer  and  the  employee  have  equality  of  right,  and 
any  legislation  that  disturbs  that  equality  is  an  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  contract  which  no  government  can  legally  justify  in  a  free 
land.  These  views  find  support  in  adjudged  cases,  some  of  which  are  cited 
in  the  margin.f  Of  course,  if  the  parties  by  contract  fixed  the  period  of 
service,  and  prescribed  the  conditions  upon  which  the  contract  may  be  termin- 
ated such  contract  would  control  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  between  them- 
selves, and  for  any  violation  of  those  provisions  the  party  wronged  would 
have  his  appropriate  civil  action.  And  it  may  be  —  but  upon  that  point  we 
express  no  opinion  —  that,  in  the  case  of  a  labor  contract  between  an  employer 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  his  employee,  Congress  could  make  it  a 
crime  for  either  party,  without  sufficient  or  just  excuse  or  notice  to  disregard 
the  terms  of  such  contract  or  to  refuse  to  perform  it.  In  the  absence, 
however,  of  a  valid  contract  between  the  parties  controlling  their  conduct 
towards  each  other  and  fixing  a  period  of  service  it  cannot  be,  we  repeat,- 
that  an  employer  is  under  any  legal  obligation,  against  his  will,  to  retain  an 
employee  in  his  personal  service  any  more  than  an  employee  can  be  com* 
pelled,  against  his  will,  to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of  another.  So  far 
as  this  record  discloses  the  facts  the  defendant,  who  seemed  to  have  authority 
in  the  premises,  did  not  agree  to  keep  Coppage  in  service  for  any  particular 
time,  nor  did  Coppage  agree  to  remain  in  such  service  a  moment  longer 
than  he  chose.    The  latter  was  at  liberty  to  quit  the  service  without  assigning 

t  People  V.  Marcus,  185  N.  Y.  267,  7  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  282,  113  Am.  St. 
Hep.  902,  77  N.  K  1073;  National  Protective  Asso.  v.  Gumming,  170  N.  Y. 
315,  58  L.  R.  A.  135,  88  Am.  St.  Rep.  648,  63  K.  £.  369;  Jacobs  v.  Cohen,  183 
N.  Y.  207,  2  li.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  292,  111  Am.  St.  Rep.  730,  76  N.  E.  5;  Stete 
V.  Julow,  129  Mo.  163,  29  L.  R.  A.  257,  50  Am.  St.  Rep.  443,  31  S.  W.  781; 
State  V.  Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.  179,  6  L.  R.  A.  621,  25  Am.  St.  Rep.  863,  10 
S.  B.  285;  Gillespie  v.  People,  188  111.  176,  52  L.  R.  A.  283,  80  Am.  St.  Rep. 
176,  58  N.  E.  1007;  State  ex  rel.  Zillmer  v.  Kreutaberg,  114  Wis.  530,  58  L. 
R.  A.  748,  91  Am.  St.  Rep.  934,  90  N.  W.  1098;  Wallace  v.  Georgia,  C.  &  N. 
R.  Co.,  94  Ga.  732,  22  S.  E.  579;  Hundley  v.  Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.,  106  Ky. 
162,  63  L.  R.  A.  289,  88  Am.  St.  Rep.  298,  48  S.  W.  429;  Brewster  v.  0. 
Miller's  Sons  Co.,  104  Ky.  368,  38  L.  R.  A.  505,  41  S.  W.  301 ;  New  York,  C. 
k  St  L.  R.  Co.  ▼.  Schaffer,  65  Ohio  St.  414,  62  L.  R.  A.  931,  87  Am.  St. 
Rep.  628,  62  N.  £.  1036;  Arthur  v.  Oakes,  25  L.  R.  A.  414,  4  Inters.  Com. 
Rep.  744,  11  C.  C.  A.  209,  24  U.  S.  App.  239,  63  Fed.  310. 
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any  reason  for  bis  leaving.  And  the  defendant  was  at  liberty,  in  his  discre- 
tion, to  discharge  Coppage  from  service  without  giving  any  reason  for  so 
doing. 

As  the  relations  and  the  conduct  of  the  parties  toward  each  other  was  not 
controlled  by  any  contract  other  than  a  general  employment  on  one  side  to 
accept  the  services  of  the  employee  and  a  general  agreement  on  the  other  side 
to  render  services  to  the  employer, —  no  term  being  fixed  for  the  continuance 
of  the  employment, —  Congress  could  not,  consistently  with  the  6th  Amend- 
ment, make  it  a  crime  against  the  United  States  to  discharge  the  employee 
because  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  the  authority  to  make  it  a  crime  for  an  agent  or 
officer  of  an  interstate  carrier,  having  authority  in  the  premises  from  his 
principal,  to  discharge  an  employee  from  service  to  such  carrier,  simply  be- 
<»use  of  his  membership  in  a  labor  organization,  can  be  referred  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  without  regard  to  any  question 
of  personal  liberty  or  right  of  property  arising  under  the  5th  Amendment. 
This  suggestion  can  have  no  bearing  in  the  present  discussion  unless  the 
statute,  in  the  particular  just  stated,  is,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  states.  If  it  be  not,  then  clearly 
the  government  cannot  invoke  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  as 
sustaining  the  indictment  against  Adair. 

Let  us  inquire  what  is  commerce,  the  power  to  regulate  which  is  given  to 
Congress  T 

This  question  has  been  frequently  propounded  in  this  court,  and  the  answer 
lias  been  —  and  no  more  specific  answer  could  well  have  been  given  —  that 
commerce  among  the  several  states  comprehends  traffic,  intercourse,  trade, 
navigation,  communication,  the  transit  of  persons,  and  the  transmission  of 
messages  by  telegraph  —  indeed,  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse 
among  the  several  states, —  but  not  that  commerce  "  completely  internal,  which 
IS  carried  on  between  man  and  man,  in  a  state,  or  between  different  parts 
of  the  same  state,  and  which  does  not  extend  to  or  affect  other  states."  The 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  the  power  to  prescribe  rules  by 
which  such  commerce  must  be  governed.!  Of  course,  as  has  been  often  said. 
Congress  has  a  large  discretion  in  the  selection  or  choice  of  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  such  discretion  is  not 
to  be  interfered  with  except  where  that  which  is  done  is  in  plain  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  193  U.  S. 
107,  48  L.  ed.  679,  24  -Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  4367,  and  authorities  there  cited.  In 
this  connection  we  may  refer  to  Johnson  v.  Southern  F.  Co.  196  U.  S.  1,  49 


t  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  6  L.  ed.  23;  Passenger  Cases,  7  How.  283, 
12  L.  ed.  702;  Almy  v.  California,  24  How.  169,  16  L.  ed.  644;  Pensacola 
Teleg.  Co.  v.  Western  U.  Teleg.  Co.  96  U.  S.  1,  9,  12,  24  L.  ed.  708,  710,  711; 
Mobile  Cbunty  v.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  691,  26  L.  ed.  238;  Western  U.  Teleg. 
Co.  V.  Pendleton,  122  U.  S.  347,  356,  30  L  ed.  11«7,  1188,  1  Inters.  Com.  Rep. 
306,  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1126;  Lottery  Case  (Champion  v.  Ames)  188  U.  S.  321, 
362,  47  L.  ed.  492,  499,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  321;  Northern  Securities  Co.  v. 
United  States,  193  U.  S.  197,  48  L.  ed.  679,  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  436;  Howard 
^.  Illinois  C.  R.  Co.  (present  term)  207  U.  S.  463,  ante,  141,  28  Sup.  CJt.  Rep. 
141. 
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li.  ed*  363,  25  Sup.  Ot.  !Rep.  168,  relied  on  in  argument,  which  ease  arose 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1803  (27  Stat  at  L.  531,  chap.  196, 
U.  Sb  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  3174).  That  act  required  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars  used  in  such  eanaaeree  with 
automatic  couplers  and  continuous  brakes,  and  their  locomotives  with  drir- 
ing-wheel  brakes.  But  the  act  upon  its  face  showed  that  its  object  was  to 
promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads;  and  this  court 
sustained  its  validity  upon  the  ground  that  it  manifestly  had  reference  to 
interstate  commerce,  and  was  calculated  to  subserve  the  interesta  of  such 
commerce  by  affording  protection  to  employees  and  travelers.  It  was  held 
that  there  was  a  suHstantial  connection  between  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  act  and  the  means  provided  to  accomplish  that  object.  So, 
in  regard  to  Howard  v.  Illinois  C.  R.  Co.  decided  at  the  present  term.  207 
U.  S.  463,  ante,  141,  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  141.  In  that  case  the  court  sustained 
the  authority  of  Congress,  under  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
to  prescribe  the  rule  of  liability,  as  between  interstate  carriers  and  its  em- 
ployees in  such  interstate  commerce,  in  cases  of  personal  injuries  received 
by  employees  while  actually  engaged  in  such  commerce.  Hie  decision  on  this 
point  was  placed  on  the  ground  that  a  rule  of  that  character  would  have 
direct  reference  to  the  conduct  of  interstate  commerce,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  within  the  competency  of  Congress  to  establish  for  commerce  among  the 
states,  but  not  as  to  commerce  completely  internal  to  a  state.  Manifestly, 
any  rule  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  interstate  conmierce,  in  order  to  be 
within  the  competency  of  Congress  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  states,  must  have  some  real  or  substantial  relation  to  or  connec- 
tion with  the  commerce  regulated.  But  what  possible  legal  or  logical  con- 
nection is  there  between  an  employee's  membership  in  a  labor  organization 
and  the  carrying  on  of  interstate  commerce  7  Such  relation  to  a  labor  organi- 
zation cannot  have,  in  itself  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  any  bearing  upon  the 
commerce  with  which  the  employee  is  ocmnected  by  his  labor  and  services. 
Labor  associations,  we  assume,  are  organized  for  the  general  purpose  of  im- 
proving or  bettering  the  conditions  and  conserving  the  interests  of  its  members 
as  wage-earners, —  an  object  entirely  legitimate  and  to  be  commended  rather 
than  condemned.  But  surely  those  associations,  as  labor  organizations,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  interstate  commerce,  as  such.  One  who  engages  in  the 
service  of  an  interstate  carrier  will,  it  must  be  assumed,  faithfully  perform 
his  duty,  whether  he  be  a  member  or  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization. 
His  fitness  for  the  position  in  which  he  labors  and  his  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  cannot,  in  law  or  sound  reason,  depend  in  any  degree 
upon  his  being  or  not  being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization.  It  cannot 
be  assumed  that  his  fitness  is  assured,  or  his  diligence  increased,  by  such 
membership,  or  that  he  is  fit  or  less  diligent  ..ecause  of  his  not  being 
a  member  of  such  an  organization.  It  is  the  employee  as  a  man,  and  not  as 
a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  who  labors  in  the  service  of  an  interstate 
carrier.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  provision  in  question  had  its  origin  in  the 
apprehension,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  that,  if  it  did  not  show  more  consider- 
ation for  members  of  labor  organizations  than  for  wage-earners  who  were 
not  members  of  such  organizations,  or  if  it  did  not  insert  in  the  statute  some 
such  provision  as  the  one  here  in  question,  members  of  labor  organizations 
would,  by   illegal  or  violent  measures,   interrupt  or   impair   the   freedom  of 
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commeroe  among  the  states!  We  will  not  indulge  in  any  sueh  oonjecturee, 
nor  make  tliem,  in  whole  or  in  part  ,the  hasis  of  our  decision.  We  could  not  do 
80  consistently  with  the  respect  due  to  a  coordinate  department  of  the 
government.  We  could  not  do  so  without  imputing  to  Congress  the  purpose 
to  accord  to  one  class  of  wage-earners  privileges  wilAiheld  from  another  class 
of  wage-earners,  engaged,  it  may  he,  in  the  same  kind  of  lahor  and  serving 
the  same  employer.  Nor  will  we  assume,  in  our  consideration  of  this  case, 
that  memhers  of  lahor  organizations  will,  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
resort  to  illegal  methods  for  accomplishing  any  particular  object  they  have 
in  view. 

Looking  alone  at  the  words  of  the  statute  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
its  scope  and  effect,  and  of  determining  its  validity,  we  hold  that  there  is 
no  such  connection  between  interstate  commerce  and  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  to  authorize  Congress  to  make  it  a  crime  against  the  United 
States  for  an  agent  of  an  interstate  carrier  to  discharge  an  employee  because 
of  such  membership  on  his  part.  If  such  a  power  exists  in  Congress  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  why  it  might  not,  by  absolute  regulation,  require  inter- 
state carriers,  under  penalties,  to  employ,  in  the 'conduct  of  its  interstate 
business,  only  members  of  labor  organizations,  or  only  those  who  are  not 
members  of  such  organizations,  a  power  which  could  not  be  recognized  as 
existing  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  No  such  rule  of  crim- 
inal liability  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred  can  be  regarded  as,  in  any 
just  sense,  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  We  need  scarcely  repeat 
what  this  court  has  more  than  once  said,  that  the  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  great  and  paramount  as  that  power  is,  cannot  be  exerted 
in  violation  of  any  fundamental  right  secured  by  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  196,  6  L.  ed.  23,  70;  Lottery 
Case  (Champion  v.  Ames)  188  U.  S.  321,  353,  47  L.  ed.  492,  500,  23  Sup.  Ot. 
Bep.  321. 

It  results,  on  the  whole  case^  tihat  the  provision  of  the  statute  under  which 
the  defendant  was  convicted  must  be  held  to  be  repugnant  to  the  5th  Amend- 
ment, and  as  not  embraced  by  nor  within  the  power  of  •Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  but,  under  the  guise  of  regulating  interstate  commerce, 
and  as  applied  to  this  case,  it  arbitrarily  sanctions  an  illegal  invasion  of  the 
personal  liberty  as  well  as  the  right  of  property  of  the  defendant,  Adair. 

We  add  that  since  the  part  of  the  act  of  1898  upon  wfhich  the  first  count 
of  the  indictment  is  based,  and  upon  which  alone  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed, is  severable  from  its  other  parts,  and  as  what  has  been  said  is 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  present  case,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  consider 
other  and  independent  provisions  of  the  act,  such,  for  instance,  at  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  arbitration.  This  decision  is  therefore  restricted  to  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  particular  provision  in  the  act  of  Congress 
making  it  a  crime  against  the  United  States  for  an  agent  or  officer  of  an 
interstate  carrier  to  discharge  an  employee  from  its  service  because  of  his 
being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization. 

The  judgment  must  be  reversed,  with  directions  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and 
judgment  of  conviction,  sustain  the  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  and  dismiss 
the  case. 

It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  dissenting: 

I  also  think  that  the  statute  is  constitutional,  and,  but  for  the  decision  of 
my  brethren,  I  should  have  felt  pretty  clear  about  it. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  special  labor  unions  of  men  engaged  in  the 
service  of  carriers.  These  unions  exercise  a  direct  influence  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  in  that  business,  upon  the  terms  of  such  employment,  and 
upon  the  business  itself.  Their  very  existence  is  directed  specifically  to  the 
business,  and  their  connection  with  it  is,  at  least,  as  intimate  and  important 
as  that  of  safety  couplers,  and,  I  should  think,  as  the  liability  of  master  to 
servant, —  matters  which,  it  is  admitted.  Congress  might  regulate,  so  far 
as  they  concern  commerce  among  the  states.  I  suppose  that  it  hardly  would 
be  denied  that  some  of  the  relations  of  railroads  with  unions  of  railroad  em- 
ployees are  closely  enough  connected  with  commerce  to  justify  legislation  by 
Congress.  If  so,  legislation  to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  such  unions  from 
employment  is  sufficiently  near. 

The  ground  on  which  this  particular  law  is  held  bad  is  not  so  much  that 
it  deals  with  matters  remote  from  commerce  among  the  states,  as  that  it 
interferes  with  the  paramount  individual  rights  secured  by  the  5th  Amend- 
ment. The  section  is,  in  substance,  a  very  limited  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract,  no  more.  It  does  not  require  tihe  carriers  to  employ  anyone.  It 
does  not  forbid  them  to  refuse  to  employ  anyone,  for  any  reason  they  deem 
good,  even  where  the  notion  of  a  choice  of  persons  is  a  fiction  and  wholesale 
employment  is  necessary  upon  general  principles  that  it  might  be  proper  to 
control.  The  section  simply  prohibits  the  more  powerful  party  to  exact  cer- 
tain undertakings,  or  to  threaten  dismissal  or  unjustly  discriminate  on 
certain  grounds  against  those  already  employed.  I  hardly  can  suppose  that 
the  grounds  on  which  a  contract  lawfully  may  be  made  to  end  are  less  open  to 
regulation  than  other  terms.  So  I  turn  to  the  general  question  whether  the 
employment  can  be  regulated  at  all.  I  confess  that  I  think  that  the  right 
to  make  contracts  at  will  that  has  been  derived  from  the  word  "liberty" 
in  the  amendments  has  been  stretched  to  its  extreme  by  the  decisions;  but 
they  agree  that  sometimes  the  right  may  be  restrained.  Where  there  is,  or 
generally  is  believed  to  be,  an  important  ground  of  public  policy  for  restraint, 
the  Constitution  does  not  forbid  it,  whether  this  court  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  the  policy  pursued.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  prevent  strikes,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  foster  its  scheme  of  arbitration,  might  be  deemed  by 
Congress  an  important  point  of  policy,  and  I  think  it  impossible  to  say  that 
Congress  might  not  reasonably  think  that  the  provision  in  question  would 
help  a  good  deal  to  carry  its  policy  along.  But  suppose  the  only  effect 
really  were  to  tend  to  bring  about  the  complete  unionizing  of  such  railroad 
laborers  as  Congress  can  deal  with,  I  think  that  object  alone  would  justify 
the  act.  I  quite  agree  that  the  question  what  and  how  much  good  labor 
unions  do,  is  one  on  which  intelligent  people  may  differ;  I  think  that  laboring 
men  sometimes  attribute  to  them  advrantages,  as  many  attribute  to  combin- 
ations of  capital  disadvantages,  that  really  are  due  to  economic  conditions  of 
a  far  wider  and  deeper  kind;  but  I  could  not  pronounce  it  unwarranted  if 
Congress  should  decide  that  to  foster  a  strong  union  was  for  the  best  interest, 
not  only  of  the  men,  but  of  the  railroads  and  the  country  at  large.  {Adair 
\.  United  States,  28  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  277.) 
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REPORT   OF   ROCHESTER    CHILD    LABOR    COM- 
MITTEE. 

In  December,  1907,  Mayor  Cutler  of  Rochester  appointed  a 
committee  of  citizens  to  investigate  the  condUions  in  Rochester 
as  to  child  labor.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  Bishop 
Thomas  F.  Hickey,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Albertson,  representing  re- 
spectively the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Armstrong,  the  Mothers'  Clubs  and  other  interests ;  C.  F.  Garfield, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Isaac  Adler,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; Joseph  T.  Ailing,  at  large,  and  M.  J.  O'Brien,  organized 
labor.  The  committee  began  work  in  December.  On  February 
29th  its  report  was  presented  to  Mayor  Edgerton,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mayor  Cutler.  The  report,  which  deals  with  conditions 
as  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  labor  problems  in  one  of  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  state,  is  a  sufficiently  valuable  document  to 
warrant  its  general  publicity  .by  publication  here.  At  the  time 
it  was  presented,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  committee 
should  be  made  permanent.  According  to  press  reports  this  has 
now  been  done  by  the  reappointment  on  March  23d  of  all  the 
members  of  the  original  committee  with  the  addition  of  one  new 
member,  Mr.  Elmer  J.  Bissell.    Following  is  the  report: 

"In  December,  1907,  the  Hon.  James  G.  Cutler,  then  Mayor  of  Rochester, 
appointed  the  undersigned  as  a  committee  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
child  labor  law  in  Rochester,  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  was  being  enforced, 
and  to  make  any  recommendations  that  might  be  suggested  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  law  and  ita  operation. 

"The  committee  recognized  a  three- fold  division  of  the  question,  and  set 
itself  to  consider: 

"First  —  Is  the  child  labor  law  being  enforced  in  Rochester? 

"Second  —  How  much  hardship  is  entailed  upon  poor  families  who  need 
the  wages  their  children  are  not  permitted  to  earn? 

"Third  —  Should  the  law  be  changed,  and  if  so  in  what  way ? 

"We  respectfully  submit  our  report,  which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  we 
divide  into  a  discussion  of  the  three  questions  above  enumerated. 

"First  —  Is  the  child  labor  law  being  satisfactorily  enforced  in  Rochester? 

"Unhesitatingly  we  answer  that  it  is.  We  have  consulted  with  factory 
and  mercantile  inspectors;  we  have  talked  with  manufacturers  and  labor 
leaders,  and  we  have  made  our  own  investigations,  and  we  do  not  find  any 
general  disregard  or  evasion  of  the  law.  There  may  have  been  wholesale 
violations  in  other  years;  there  are  probably  some  children  at  work  to-day 
in  spite  of  the   law  and   its  officers,   but  we  confidently  report  that  such 
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ioBtanoes  are  few  in  number,  and  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  ibe  result  of 
ignorance  of  tbe  law  as  of  wilful  disregard  of  its  provisions.  No  one  can 
with  justice  assert  that  the  children  of  Rochester  are  to  any  extent  being 
robbed  of  their  childhood  by  premature  consignment  to  factory  or  store  life. 

''This  happy  state  of  affairs  is  due  we  think  to  several  causes.  First  — 
The  law  itself  makes  child  labor  unprofitable  to  the  manufacturer  because 
of  its  limitation  of  the  hours  when  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
may  work.  They  must  not  begin  work  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor 
continue  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  these  hours  do  not  correspond 
with  the  usual  day's  work,  the  employment  of  children  becomes  embarrassing 
and  troublesome,  with  the  result  that  few  are  employed. 

"  The  second  cause  of  our  freedom  from  the  shame  of  child  labor  is  the 
vigilance  of  the  inspectors  and  the  co-operation  of  the  police  justice.  There 
are  two  factory  inspectors  for  this  district,  and  one  inspector  of  mercantile 
establishments.  The  factory  inspectors  are  sometimes  transferred  to  other 
parts  of  the  state  for  a  time,  but  they  are  vigilant  and  fearless,  and  no 
serious  violation  of  the  law  can  escape  them.  The  police  justice,  too,  has 
helped  greatly  by  imposing  substantial  fines  on  employers  who  are  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  law. 

"  The  third  cause  is  the  willingness  of  our  manufacturers  as  a  rule  to  live 
strictly  up  to  the  legal  requirements  and  not  try  to  dodge  them.  There  have 
been  unpleasant  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  past,  and  there  may  be  some 
exceptions  still,  but  we  think  most  of  our  factories  and  stores  should  be 
put  on  the  white  list  so  far  as  employing  child  labor  is  concerned. 

"  In  the  second  place  we  considered  the  question  whether  this  careful 
enforcement  of  the  law  entailed  hardship  upon  many  families  who  needed 
the  income  which  their  children  were  thus  not  allowed  to  earn. 

"We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  believe  there  is  very  little  of  this  kind  of 
hardship.  The  law  deals  only  with  the  children  under  16  years  of  age,  for 
above  that  age  they  are  considered  sufficiently  grown  to  be  beyond  need 
of  its  special  protecting  care.  Newsboys  are  permitted  to  begin  work  at  the 
too  early  age  of  ten,  but  in  other  callings  fourteen  is  the  lowest  age  at  which 
any  child  can  be  employed.  The  provisions  of  the  child  labor  laws  chiefly  affect 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  During  this  period  they 
are  permitted  to  work  in  stores  and  factories  if  they  have  a  certificate  ^ven 
by  the  health  office  stating  that  they  are  over  fourteen  years  old ;  are  in  good 
physical  condition;  that  their  school  teachers  vouch  for  their  ability  to  read, 
write  and  cipher  up  to  and  including  fractions,  and  that  they  have  attended 
school  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  since  they  were  thirteen  years 
old. 

"  During  the  year  1907  there  were  1,418  such  certificates  issued  by  the 
tlocheaier  Health  Office,  902  of  these  being  for  factory  employment  and  616 
for  mercantile  work.  This  number  included  101  who  had  previously  applied 
and  been  rejected.  During  the  same  year  105  were  refused  at  the  time  of 
their  first  application.  These  refusals  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children 
were  below  the  standard  in  education,  or  because  they  needed  the  care  of  a 
physician,  dentist  or  optician.  Out  of  this  105  rejected  49  have  already 
applied  again,  and  have  received  certificates,  having  made  good  their  de- 
ficiencies in  education  and  physical  condition.  Thus  out  of  all  the  children 
wIk)  applied  for  certificates  in  1907  only  56  were  finally  rejected,  and  most 
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of  these  may  yet  receive  their  certificates.  We  believe  that  very  few  if  any 
cases  of  real  hardship  followed  the  refusal  to  permit  the  child  to  work  for 
wages. 

"  In  this  connection  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  honor  where  honor  is 
due.  The  Rochester  Health  Office  is  doing  work  in  advance  of  any  other  in 
the  state  by  insisting  that  the  children  who  are  permitted  to  work  shall  at 
least  be  in  good  physical  condition.  Many  of  the  children  whose  families 
could  not  afford  the  necessary  professional  attention  to  put  them  in  good 
condition  have  been  generously  and  skillfully  helped  by  the  Public  Health 
Association  at  its  headquarters  on  South  Washington  street.  Many  a  child 
has  had  his  health  greatly  improved  and  his  whole  future  helped  by  the 
timely  assistance  given  by  this  splendid  organization,  which  deserves  a  more 
generous  support  that  it  has  received  from  the  public.  A  few  generous  men 
have  been  maintaining  the  work  that  the  whole  community  would  doubtless  be 
glad  to  continue  if  they  only  realized  its  value  to  the  city. 

"  In  our  investigations  we  have  found  the  compulsory  education  laws  closely 
allied  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  child  labor  laws.  The  policy  of  the  state 
is  clearly  to  compel  all  its  citizens  to  get  an  education,  and  not  to  permit 
them  to  go  to  work  until  they  have  done  so.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
a  good  many  families  seem  more  anxious  to  have  their  children  at  work  than 
to  'have  them  at  school  for  the  required  i)eriod.  In  some  instances  no  doubt 
this  is  due  to  actual  need,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  due  to  the  greed  and 
ignorance  of  the  parents,  who  are  willing  to  discount  the  future  of  their 
children  for  immediate  cash. 

"Some  families  keep  their  children  at  home  to  tend  the  babies  while  the 
mother  goes  out  to  work.  Thus  they  evade  the  child  labor  law  by  making 
truants  of  the  children.  This  evasion  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  attendance 
officers  of  the  public  school  system.  The  number  of  attendance  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  of  Education  is  only  three,  which  seems  to  us  too  small 
a  number  to  adequately  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  this  number  be  increased. 

"We  also  recommend  that  some  system  of  transfer  be  arranged  between 
the  public  and  parochial  schools  and  between  schools  in  different  parts  of  l^e 
city,  so  that  when  parents  transfer  their  children  from  one  school  to  another 
because  of  change  of  residence  or  for  any  other  reason,  every  child  shall  be 
considered  a  member  of  the  school  he  has  been  attending  and  be  reported  to 
the  attendance  officer  as  such  until  notice  is  received  that  he  is  enrolled  in 
another  school.  In  this  way  there  would  be  less  opportunity  for  children 
to  drop  out  of  sight  between  schools  and  evade  the  education  law. 

"We  make  one  more  recommendation  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  namely,  that  the  education  law  should  no  longer  compel  the  attendance 
of  working  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  at  night  school. 
We  believe  that  the  average  boy  of  that  age  at  work  from  8  until  5  o'clock 
is  not  in  proper  mental  or  physical  condition  to  obtain  much  benefit  from 
additional  study  in  the  evening  unless  such  study  is  entirely  voluntary. 

"The  above  recommendations  may  seem  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  this 
committee,  but  the  education  laws  bear  so  closely  upon  the  question  of  child 
labor  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  including  the  foregoing  with  the 
other  recommendations  whoch  we  have  decided  to  make  as  the  third  portion 
of  our  report.    We  believe  that  the  law  as  it  stands  in  New  York  is  in  the 
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main  wisely  conceived  and  carefully  drawn.     We  recommend,  however,  the 
following  changes: 

"  First  —  We  recommend  that  section  93  of  the  labor  and  factories  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  include  in  harmony  with  similar  laws  in  other 
states  a  much  larger  list  of  occupations  forbidden  to  children  under  IfS  years 
of  age,  particularly  the  following: 

"  Oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning  machinery. 

"Operating  wood-polishing  or  metal-polishing  machinery. 

"  Operating  stamping  machines  in  sheet  metal  or  tinware. 

"Operating  elevators  (freight  or  passenger). 

"  Operation  laundry  machinery. 

"  Employment  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  article  in  preparing  which  dangerous  explosives  or  poison- 
ous chemicals  are  used. 

"Employment  as  pin-boys  in  bowling  alleys. 

"  Employment  in  any  capacity  in  any  saloon  or  concert-hall  or  other  places 
of  resort  or  amusement  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

"  Second  — ^The  enforcement  of  the  law  concerning  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  stores  has  been  entrusted  in  the  past  to  the  Health  Department  of  the 
various  cities  of  the  state.  We  believe  that  this  can  be  done  more  eflfectively 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Labor  Department,  and,  therefore,  we  recommend 
that  the  duty  of  this  enforcement  of  the  mercantile  sections  of  the  law  he 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  's  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  balance  of  the  law.  A  bill  to  this  end  has  already  been  introduced 
at  Albany  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Taylor  in  the  Assembly  and  Hon.  Alfred  R.  Page  in 
the  Senate,  and  we  would  recommend  its  adoption. 

"  Third  —  We  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Department  of  Labor  that  they 
should  not  transfer  their  deputy  inspectors  from  the  Rochester  district  to 
other  districts  for  a  number  of  weeks  at  a  time  without  sending  other  in- 
spectors to  take  their  places.  If  whole  trades  are  to  be  left  without  inspection 
for  periods  of  weeks  and  months  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  prevent  abuses 
from  creeping  in.  If  the  Department  of  Labor  has  not  enough  inspectors  to 
arrange  for  this,  we  would  further  recommend  such  appropriations  as  will 
enable  them  to  increase  their  forces  enough  to  cover  the  state. 

"  In  conclusion  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  become  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  child  labor.  The  child  who  is  sent 
to  work  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is,  in  our  opinion,  robbed  of  his  childhood, 
and  is  generally  damaged  for  all  his  life. 

"  In  1005  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  purpose  of  investiga'ting  the  subject  of  industrial  education  as  applied 
to  the  question  of  child  labor.  Their  investigation  covered  most  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  brought  out  some  very  important  facts. 
They  report  that  children  who  began  work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  are  to-day  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty  receiving  smaller 
wages  than  other  children  of  eqiial  age  who  stayed  in  school  till  they  were 
sixteen  years  old.  This  is  because  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  younger 
children  entered  industries  that  call  for  unskilled  labor  of  the  lowest  order, 
and  that  pay  the  lowest  rate  of  wages.  These  children  get  very  little  train- 
ing that  will  lead  to  any  betterment  of  wages  later.  They  are  not  wanted 
as  apprentices,  but  merely  to  furnish  work  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
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wages,  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  having  begun  in  these  unskilled 
industries,  they  are  more  than  likely  to  remain  in  them  for  life.  The  com- 
mission said :  '  Neither  power  nor  advantage  is  gained  by  entering  industry 
at  an  early  age,  but  the  child  who  does  enter  closes  behind  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  progress  to  a  fair  living.'  In  our  judgment  the  state  is  not 
warranted  in  helping  to  support  such  industries  by  making  it  easy  for  them 
to  get  child  labor  cheap,  when  such  labor  consigns  the  majority  of  the  laborers 
to  ignorance  and  to  a  stunted  life. 

"  We  appeal  to  all  manufacturers  to  do  away  with  the  labor  of  boys  and 
girls  who  are  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  we  urge  all  parents  to  make 
every  possible  sacrifice  to  keep  their  children  in  school  till  they  are  at  least 
sixteen.  We  recognize  that  imperative  necessity  compels  some  families  to 
depend  upon  the  wages  earned  by  the  children  under  that  age,  but  in  view 
of  the  unquestioned  disadvantage  growing  out  of  work  at  too  early  an  age, 
we  repeat  our  urgent  recommendation  that  children  be  kept  at  school  at 
least  till  they  are  sixteen  and  longer  if  possible. 

"  Finally  though  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  we  cannot  help 
recommending  to  all  citizens  to  urge  the  enactment  by  the  states  if  possible, 
but  if  not  by  them  by  the  National  Ck)ngre3s  if  necessary,  of  such  child  labor 
laws  as  shall  bring  our  sister  states  in  line  with  the  intelligent  and  advanced 
legislation  of  New  York,  and  so  prevent  the  heartless  sacrifice  of  little  chil- 
dren in  mines  and  factories." 
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TABLE  I.—  STATISTICS  OF  FACTORIES  INSPECTED  IN 


COUNTY. 


Number 
of  inspec- 
tions. 


Places  Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


Total. 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments with 
no  em- 
ployees. 


Number  of 
owners 
at  work. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua .... 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene • 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kines* 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  York* 

Niagara 

Ondda 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens* 

Rensselaer 

Richmond* 

Rockland 

8t.  Lawrenbe 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne ■ 

Westchester. . . . . 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Grand  Total 

♦New  York  aty. 


116 

263 

138 

193 

311 

200 

105 

149 

108 

101 

83 

277 

1,738 

80 

142 

265 

99 

58 

3 

150 

179 

5.106 

53 

134 

109 

1,619 

137 

194 

21,393 

292 

409 

631 

123 

213 

59 

170 

97 

27 

538 

548 

196 

95 

279 

216 

212 

80 

35 

80 

238 

263 

42 

98 

174 

224 

129 

119 

170 

500 

94 

129 


803 

114 

263 

108 

191 

295 

198 

99 

149 

108 

99 

83 

277 

1,724 

78 

142 

265 

94 

58 

3 

134 

143 

5,016 

51 

130 

109 

1,600 

137 

194 

20,437 

290 

400 

610 

121 

213 

59 

168 

97 

27 

538 

548 

196 

95 

275 

214 

212 

80 

35 

80 

236 

261 

42 

98 

170 

224 

129 

119 

170 

494 

92 

60 


15 

1 
8 
1 


8 

18 

43 

1 

2 


10 


476 
1 

4 
10 

1 


3 

1 
84 


663 


519 


806 

115 

263 

123 

192 

303 

199 

102 

149 

108 

100 

83 

277 

1,731 

79 

142 

265 

96 

58 

3 

142 

161 

5,059 

52 

132 

109 

1,610 

137 

194 

20.913 

291 

404 

620 

122 

213 

59 

169 

97 

27 

538 

548 

196 

95 

277 

215 

212 

80 

35 

80 

237 

262 

42 

98 

172 

224 

129 

119 

170 

497 

93 

94 


40.118 


26,706 


28 


1 

22 

1 


2 

23 

2 

7 
45 

4 
6 


18 

1 


85 


421 
81 

237 
51 
57 

162 

117 
78 
96 
43 
32 
66 

128 

927 
39 

105 
35 
36 
25 


17 

56 

2,841 

25 

85 

40 

1,064 

24 

130 

12,010 

104 

147 

539 

113 

94 

33 

168 


10 

319 

246 

80 

22 

255 

76 

112 

32 

22 

28 

135 

202 

32 

60 

70 

81 

32 

46 

64 

147 

31 

62 


22,459 


15.250 
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BACH  COUNTY,  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1907. 


Number  of  Empu>tbe« 
inYeab 

^          NuifBER  or  Emplotees  in  Shop  at  Time  of  Inspection. 

Shop 

Total. 

Total. 

NUMBEB 

L  IN  shops  EMPLOTINO 

force. 

1  to4. 

5  to  19. 

20  to  49 

50  to  199 

200to499 

500-h. 

27,471 

28.327 

26.959 

900 

2,222 

2,661 

7,727 

4,004 

9,546 

1,523 

1.601 

1.313 

188 

201 

323 

601 

12.196 

12.660 

11,861 

182 

935 

1.129 

4.403 

1,066 

4,165 

4,903 

5.062 

4,347 

102 

354 

488 

2.265 

437 

701 

8.977 

9.337 

8.408 

259 

338 

683 

1.265 

1,304 

4,659 

14,633 

15.248 

13,290 

216 

1,017 

1,316 

3.908 

1,169 

5,664 

7,674 

7,963 

6.511 

190 

566 

833 

2.492 

2,431 

2.235 

2,318 

2.113 

123 

218 

430 

1.041 

301 

2.656 

2,742 

2.316 

179 

241 

598 

1.298 

6.031 

5.124 

4.885 

88 

295 

247 

1.133 

2,548 

574 

3,649 

3.749 

3.593 

105 

249 

271 

1.557 

208 

1,203 

1.661 

1,722 

1.545 

87 

304 

296 

858 

10,826 

11.091 

10.153 

235 

760 

835 

2,736 

4,730 

867 

80.159 

85,181 

74.584 

1,573 

5,020 

7,250 

20,412 

14.206 

26,123 

1,713 

1.740 

1,567 

83 

184 

167 

760 

373 

2,166 

2.228 

1,885 

163 

298 

542 

882 

8.919 

9.079 

8.709 

140 

1,080 

1,657 

4,270 

1.562 

4,100 

4.268 

3.414 

97 

187 

156 

1,541 

585 

848 

1,815 

1.839 

1,763 

74 

80 

47 

983 

579 

61 

61 

58 

1 

57 

10.230 

10.474 

10,066 

120 

392 

787 

3.078 

688 

6,001 

8,648 

8.835 

8.345 

117 

418 

790 

3.423 

1.410 

2,187 

139.398 

143.367 

126.313 

6.266 

15,878 

21,419 

37,640 

21.146 

26,006 

736 

738 

710 

63 

170 

157 

320 

1,880 

1.924 

1.476 

214 

209 

218 

835 

8,125 

3.170 

2.919 

106 

305 

478 

1,281 

749 

52,432 

64.952 

49.085 

1,636 

6.615 

6,715 

17,320 

8.693 

9,207 

13.300 

13.489 

13.058 

101 

308 

616 

3,369 

4.068 

4,706 

2.328 

2.376 

1.959 

254 

472 

462 

391 

380 

496,421 

523.989 

427,987 

20.458 

76.606 

95,199 

141,166 

67.958 

37,568 

13.925 

14.568 

12,755 

247 

794 

1.340 

4.215 

4.452 

•    1,707 

24.264 

24.763 

23,576 

296 

1.267 

1.639 

5.978 

7,661 

6,836 

28.811 

30,373 

27.495 

414 

2,376 

2.957 

7,740 

6,783 

8,226 

3,921 

4.121 

3,694 

114 

355 

363 

1,174 

1,036 

662 

13.519 

13.828 

12,503 

160 

670 

1.014 

4,214 

1,880 

4.666 

1,956 

1.995 

1.213 

65 

214 

227 

463 

244 

9.230 

9.462 

8,798 

123 

499 

826 

1,984 

3.620 

1,746 

2,158 

2,231 

2.041 

107 

241 

607 

356 

830 

1,354 

1.371 

1.120 

43 

20 

50 

533 

474 

23,852 

24.635 

22.607 

474 

1.528 

2.301 

6,602 

6.663 

6.139 

26,980 

27.653 

26,071 

506 

1,450 

1,746 

4,858 

6,637 

11,874 

9,313 

9.623 

8.985 

224 

425 

655 

3,142 

938 

3,601 

5,483 

6,577 

6.295 

61 

216 

577 

3,029 

710 

702 

6,258 

6,411 

5.544 

299 

858 

946 

1,197 

1,647 

697 

8,615 

8,828 

7,957 

207 

537 

714 

3.101 

2,083 

1,316 

22.281 

24,305 

22,281 

326 

437 

668 

916 

19,934 

663 

688 

663 

156 

166 

97 

244 

626 

649 

507 

59 

91 

357 

3,182 

3,303 

3,145 

104 

154 

205 

1.124 

1,034 

624 

8,341 

8,673 

7,896 

272 

651 

703 

2.548 

1,582 

2,140 

3.868 

3.979 

3,436 

410 

667 

307 

897 

200 

1,066 

279 

282 

269 

64 

59 

146 

1,608 

1.671 

1.351 

148 

240 

130 

833 

2,135 

2,202 

1.876 

200 

450 

636 

689 

8,707 

8,825 

8.424 

229 

612 

817 

4,077 

1,636 

1.163 

4,546 

4,659 

4.646 

149 

430 

322 

771 

2.168 

706 

4,555 

4.690 

4.195 

106 

254 

342 

1.855 

1,089 

650 

2,724 

2.822 

2,255 

227 

300 

260 

1,468 

22,556 

23.331 

21,210 

646 

1.271 

1,409 

3.332 

4,260 

10.302 

3.195 

3.258 

2,902 

96 

191 

262 

762 

546 

1.046 

966 

983 

764 

100 

252 

222 

180 

1,200,727 

1.264.313 

1,086,555 

89.840 

131,285 

168,815 

336.594 

185,608 

224,413 

668.984 

701.614  1 

585,892 

26.412 

93,437 

119.574 

187,550 

86,605 

72.314 
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TABLE  I.—  STATISTICS  OF  FACTORIES  INSPECTED 

NUilBER   OF-   EMPLOTEra    AT  TlMK 

COUNTY. 

Grand 
total. 

OFFICE    FORCE, 

BHOP 

Total. 

1 

Boys, 
14-16. 

GlrlB. 
14-16. 

Total.    1 

Uen,  18 

yra.+. 

Y'ths. 
16-18. 

Albany                    *,..*,. 

27,815 

J,  391 

12,325 

4.504 

8.768 

13.898 

6,803 

2.19fl 

2,402 

4,978 

3,693 

1,606 

10,400 

79,578 

1.594 

1.947 

8.869 

3,579 

1,787 

5S 

10.310 

8.520 

130.249 

712 

1.520 

2.964 

51,605 

13.247 

2.007 

455.315 

13,393 

24. lU 

29,054 

3,892 

12,812 

1.252 

9,029 

2,114 

1.137 

2:1,390 

26.743 

9,291 

5,389 

5,697 

8.168 

24,305 

688 

630 

3.266 

8,128 

3,547 

272 

1.414 

1.942 

8.542 

4,65B 

4.32:i 

2,35rJ 

21,947 

2,963 

856 

26,959 

1,313 

11,861 

4.347 

8.408 

13.290 

6,511 

2,113 

2,316 

4.885 

3.593 

1,545 

10,153 

74.584 

1,567 

1.885 

8,709 

3,414' 

1,763 

58 

10,066 

8,345 

126,313 

710 

1,476 

2,919 

49,085 

13,058 

1.959 

427,987 

12,755 

23,576 

27,495 

3,694 

12,503 

1,213 

8,798 

2,041 

1,120 

22,607 

26,071 

8,985 

5,295 

6,544 

7,957 

22,281 

663 

507 

3,145 

7,896 

3,436 

269 

1,351 

1,87S 

8,424 

4.54fl 

4. 195 

2,255 

21,21G 

2,903 

75^ 

17,308 

1.130 

7,527 

3,727 

6,055 

10.560 

4,424 

1,613 

1,699 

3.093 

2.32B 

1,155 

7,. ^72 

61,271 

1.413 

1,51Z 

5,647 

2.703 

1,396 

56 

7,561 

7.615 

87,767 

6S9 

1,056 

2.246 

32,265 

7,092 

1,776 

264,654 

253 

Allpemnv .»,... 

7fi' 

464 

157 

360 

608 

392 

83 

S6' 

93 

100 

6) 

3.>6 

4,994 

37 

17 

Hff>ftiifip              .    ♦.■-. 

isa 

C^i  taraujma ,  * .  .  « ^ .  ,  .  . .  ^ .  .  . 

107 

rv  viifA               -         ** ^■ 

260 

Ohautaiiaiu + - 

2 

1 

453 

{TIlATflUTie                     *4...^ ^.,.+    -- 

RO 

Chenjingo,  * 

Clinton +  - ,  -  - ^ ........  . 

23 

ei 

rtoliimhift       *»^.* ^,,.ri..->^-«> 

137 

Cortland    *  , 

45 

lipl&waT'c         '  + 

33 

Diitchi*3a  ......>.  i  »-.'■-  - -  ^ 

233 

j^rje ,  H .  . . 

10 

1 

1.716 

EIsspx         i  k ,  - 

13 

Franklin 

62 
160 
165 

24 

1 
1 

i 

71) 

Fulton       ^ ,.,.,......... X ....,.., - 

^ 

Gen&sGt  ....,-  i .  i ..,..-. 

32 

Cr(N?nc , I.,  ,. ....... 

ay 

Wnmilion * .  - ' 

12 

"Hprklmef      .... 

244 

7 

212 

J*' (Tf  fi^dn                .................... 

184 

3.936 

2 

44 

45 

2,.'>20 

2A 

Kines* ■  -  ■ 

i6 

2,S0!> 

L^?l^    :::::: 

IJ  vinirstori ,,..,...».,.  ^ 

39 

Madlstjn 

n 

Monros ..►►► 

*M\ 

2 

1.174 

Moritfifomer? r  .  - ,  .  r  - 

189             2 

2*^ 

NiLASHIl              ».....,-..,.....►.-... 

48 
27,328 

: 

New  York*. ^ 

572 

26 

S.tT:; 

Niagara  ^ . .  * ' ' ' 

638,            4 

53.^     

1,559            10 

10,218'        iViri 

Ondati ..*... 

OnoTiiJaEX ...-.■ 

14,480 

21,829 

2,993 

9,296 

1,025 

6.272 

1,559 

1,005 

18,296 

12  8Q« 

7,969 

4,635 

4,012 

5,796 

30,009 

505 

440 

2. £23 

5,934 

2,432 

257 

1,014 

1,575 

6,218 

2,66« 

2,909 

1,607 

16,157 

*58S 

m 

ML 

Ontario ...,.,,,,......,  . 

19« 

309 

39 

231 

73 

17 

K-t 

OrftlTEP i r      y     1 

1              * 

^^: 

Orleans i .,,  H ......  . 

2'' 

Qswb^o .  .  .  .  i  .  .  »  i  i -  - 

1              ' 

31..': 

Otsepn... , 

Puti^ain. i  .,,,  > 

' 

In 

QiiM  ns* , ,  H .  ^ . . . . 

783.            5 
672             2 
306              1 

5s: 

HeiLsselaer  .....>..  .,>...........■  ^ 

3*1 

R i rl I monfi *      *^...-x ,h-.-.  . 

94 

llQcklanfl 

94 
153 
211 

VI 

£st    Lawrence ,....,.-... 

97 

RaraLojia    ...>.<....  ^  ...  ■ 

6' 

SchfeFinrtftilT           4.* .........r.n 

2.024 
25 
23 

17 

w 

Sclioharie , * ,  ■  ■ 

Schuvier  ,...,..,► , .  . . 

t 

Seneca     .    ...........  i^ 

121 
232 
111 

a 

63 
6^ 

11? 

113 

127 
9£ 

73/ 
61 
2f 

!■'. 

Steiibe^n  ......  i  1  .............  i  ..  * . 

2HI 

Suflfolk           ..,.,,.. 

! , 

_ 

101 

fiiilli  van  ........#.  r  ,..  i  ....  i  ...... . 

1 

Tiopa , . - ......  J  .......  ► 

ti.. 

l.[ 

TomtikinB   ..,..,,,......, 

H 

Ulster    ,.!,.,. ..,.,,.. 

Hi 

Warren   , ,< , , . . . . 

\ 

WaisMngton 

r^i 

Wavne. .  H ,  , 

K 

A) 

Wealclipster.  ....,►. . . .. 

Ws-orning. ,...,.. 

Yates. ....      ................. 

■■■"l 

1 

4 

Grand  Total 

1 , 139 . -Si 

.=>3 .  23: 

I        38^ 

>          3S 

1,086, 55£ 

745, 032|  18,11-7 

*Nt^w  York  City.. 

618.24." 

:i9  !ir.:il       5a. 

*?f 

.^fi.T  jtti': 

f'ars  Bse  ^  6;  i 

t  Including  children  discharged  for 
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IN  BACH  COUNTY.  1907  —  CoikIihM. 


OF  Inspection 

, 

Wbkklt  Houbs  or  Labor. 

Children 

under 

14  years 

found  in  — 

VORCB. 

ALL  CBILDBSN  14  TO  16 

NT71CBBR  EMPLOTBEB  IN  SHOFS 
WHO  WORK  — 

i^S- 

Women, 
16yra.4 

Girls. 
14-li 

Offloe.t 

Shop.t 

Total.t 

61hr8. 
or  leas. 

62  to  67 
hours. 

68to63 
hours. 

Over  63 
houni. 

Office. 

Shop. 

3 

4,071 
468 

1,977 

2,013 

1,976 
466 
628 

1.633 
691 
337 

2,204 

10,713 

186 

273 

2,834 
631 
316 

264 

446 

3 

80 

60 

116 

264 
31 
24 
28 

122 
29 
20 

146 

884 

5 

21 

140 
47 
83 

446 

3 

80 

60 

116 

267 
31 
24 
28 

122 
29 
20 

146 

904 

6 

21 

141 
49 
84 

2,624 

16 

809 

68 

191 

188 

S22 

62 

77 

89 

81 

161 

776 

8,421 

831 

32 

98 

197 

14 

8,677 

66 

2,628 

688 

1,102 

7.621 

1.480 

179 

692 

2« 

392 

168 

8.486 

22,472 

413 

166 

139 

601 

66 

16,696 
1,193 
8,306 
3,396 
7,093 
6,443 

{:SI? 

1,399 

4,109 

3,094 

879 

6,706 

39,417 

668 

1,662 

8.463 

2,390 

1,670 

20 

8,763 

6,068 

46,781 

427 

1,027 

1,970 

12,296 

11.290 

1,006 

99,793 

7,736 

21.176 

16,880 

2,139 

6,611 

1,002 

6,603 

780 

702 

9,644 

13,686 

4,160 

3,663 

3.476 

3,380 

1,182 

600 

461 

2,487 

6.446 

822 

169 

1,066 

1,131 

6,133 

8,606 

2;481 

1,862 

3,088 

2,221 

671 

62 

40 

218 

106 

.     22 

38 

180 

466 

248 

424 

26 

347 

180 

9,274 

106 

126 

9 

820 

14 

38 

1,097 

1,420 

1,470 

270 

90 

600 

408 

136 

97 

6,231 

916 

204 

1,200 

210 

306 

13 

681 

826 

0 

1,238 

678 

67 

175 

763 

1,099 

38 

1 

44 

37 

86 
23 
46 
143 
21 
13 
16 

11 

66 

291 

1 

3 

62 

27 

16 

3 

20 

1 

2 

1 

8 

71 

121 

10 

11 

12 
77 

1 

9 

9 
80 

2 

693 

4 

21 

18 

78 
80 

1 

18 

64 

2,194 

687 

38,769 

'20 

868 

601 

14,786 

6,428 

161 

163.706 

2.117 

8  131 

4,676 

696 

2,732 

143 

2,103 

448 

94 

8,278 

12,688 

864 

424 

781 

2,088 

2,044 

164 

64 

669 

1,643 

789 

9 

814 

279 

1,736 

1  801 

1,206 

646 

4,803 

847 

166 

46 

11 

1,188 



io 

99 

19 

1,969 

1 

13 

89 

860 

837 

10 

4,464 

164 

674 

467 

22 

194 

17 

222 

18 

6 

476 

287 

68 

66 

64 

63 

09 

8 

106 
19 

13 

89 

882 

839 

10 

4,762 

168 

674 

467 

22 

196 

17 

223 

18 

6 

481 

289 

69 

66 

64 

63 

86 

8 

11,679 

11 

68 

840 

2,622 

43 

40 

62,797 

1,038 

483 

912 

107 

934 

43 

96 

112 

42 

8,496 

1,127 

484 

127 

462 

1,686 

826 

•24 

12 

80 

102 

274 

10 

64 

247 

272 

90 

838 

60 

8,200 

22 

28 

198 

308 

66.477 

2 

296 

103 

83.799 

1.690 

816 

280.100 

3.072 

1.704 

8,443 

1  238 

4,692 

166 

1,429 

824 

370 

8,229 

10,781 

4,344 

1,340 

868 

1,842 

20,780 

139 

42 

000 

2,264 

2,243 

63 

217 

267 

1,140 

008 

268 

316 

18,269 

296 

26 

8 

781 
1 

26 

6 

7 

21 

437 

189 

6 

2,769 

73 

806 

226 

3 

66 

22 

2 

• • •  298 

4 

io 

i 

18 

423 

148 

8 

5 

1,606 

91 

269 

281 

19 

138 

17 

0 

40 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 

112 

iio 

6 

1 

8 

6 

289 

149 

287 

188 

29 

80 
18 

1 

6 
2 

1 

a 

5 

20 

63 

14 

83 

61 

2 

2 
22 

96 

97 

47 

4 

240 

873 

283 

023 

27 

1,063 

303 

134 

9 

8 
12 
56 

2 

12 

69 

112 

i§ 

3 

328 

68 

24 

64 

164 

29 

6 

12 

69 

114 

2 

10 

8 

828 

68 

24 

64 

166 

80 

6 

47 

66 
2 

4 

6 

6 

8 

214 

114 
27 
14 
24 
61 
16 
1 

i 

1 

41 

10 

80 

108 
18 

4 

1 
1 

6.642 

809,606 

7,860 

417 

18,911 

14,828 

108,978 

606,484 

440,618 

86,630 

0 

180 

2,744 

191,617 

4,218 

820 

6,967 

7,277 

78,806 

839,216 

160,868 

8,002 

0 

70 

lade  of  cmployiiieat  oeAUleBt«. 
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TABLE  II.—  STATISTICS  OP  FACTORIES  INSPECTED  IN 


INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

WITH  FIRST  AND 

SECOND  CLASS 

CITIES  UNDER  EACH 


Num- 
ber of 
inspec- 
tions. 


Plftoes 

in- 
spect- 
ed. 


Num- 
ber of 
owners 

at 
work. 


Labobst 
Number  of 

£|CPM>TBBB. 


Office. 


Shop. 


NUMBKB 


Grand 
total. 


OITIGB 
lOBCE. 


Total 


14> 
yrs. 


t.  Stone,  Clay  and  OlaM 

Products 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State. 

3    Metals,    Machines   and 

Conveyances 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

UtIca 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State. 

3.  Wood  Manufactures. . . 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State . 

4.  Leather     and     Rubber 

Goods 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  aty.... 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State 

8.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Palnto, 

Etc 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State, 


1,037 

12 

46 

603 

16 

9 

16 

11 

8 

1 

406 


5.535 

73 

383 

3,404 

221 

22 

137 

70 

46 

19 

1,160 

3,060 

46 

133 

1,567 

106 

8 

47 

23 

14 

16 

1,111 


3,468 

16 

83 

1,862 

112 

3 

16 

24 

7 

4 

343 


858 

11 

68 

697 

29 

2 

17 

7 

1 

2 

134 


1,013 

12 

44 

600 

16 

9 

16 

11 

8 

1 

396 


5.466 

73 

381 

3.367 

221 

22 

134 

70 

46 

19 

1,134 

3.013 

46 

133 

1,631 

106 

8 

47 

23 

13 

16 

1.090 


3,436 

16 

83 

1.834 

112 

3 

16 

24 

7 

4 

339 


855 

11 

68 

696 

29 

2 

17 

7 

1 

2 

133 


355 

6 
10 
230 
4 
6 
9 
6 
2 


1.136 

4 
81 
693 
11 
12 
20 
13 


86 


3.656 

31 

176 

1.663 

93 

8 

130 

23 

16 

4 

622 

1.553 

19 

66 

747 

60 

1 

61 

16 

4 

1 

009 


1,353 

8 

62 

1.033 

46 

2 
16 
16 


81 


307 

6 

26 

141 

2 

1 
6 


28 


402 


17.339 

138 
1.481 
8,326 

664 
1,927 

688 

146 
60 

166 
3,866 

3.113 

21 

303 

1.678 

214 

12 

43 

3 

7 

4 

827 


3.433 

3 

102 

1,491 

276 

1 

30 

17 

4 

23 

476 


4,670 

23 

1,466 

2,346 

113 

16 

46 

14 

1 

14 

636 


43.408 

40,638 

319 

311 

1.648 

1,609 

14.804 

13,661 

721 

668 

321 

333 

806 

783 

226 

4 

24,273 


397, 108 

4,466 

31,268 

111,776 

11.449 

20,471 

10.770 

4,027 

2.189 

1.966 

98.738 

89.773 

633 

6.303 

46.916 

4,701 

138 

1.007 

183 

362 

296 

30.244 


73.699 

136 

2.946 

38.618 

7.864 

11 

827 

639 

162 

482 

21.126 


33.573 

299 

3.640 

17.780 

782 

23 

761 

82 

8 

87 

10.121 


273 
161 

4 
23,166 


394.561 

4.614 

30.849 

109,464 

11.904 

22.398 

10.686 

4,120 

2,108 

2.029 

96.489 

83.941 

692 

6.116 

42.032 

4,719 

160 

1,046 

166 

838 

229 

28,666 


66,771 

113 

2,794 

83.766 

7.664 

12 

841 

642 

169 

603 

20,288 


36,739 

316 

6,024 

19.171 

821 

38 

767 

96 

9 

101 

10,396 


1,131 

81 
694 
11 
12 
20 
13 


396 


173 

138 
460 
269 
664 
927 
687 
146 
72 
166 
846 


3, 


3.103 

21 

303 

1.666 

214 

12 

43 

3 

7 

4 

830 


171 

io 

117 

4 

17 

6 


3.405 
3 

102 

30 

. . . . 

1,474 

15 

276 

1 

1 

30 

1 

17 

. .  . . 

4 

. . . . 

23 

476 

3 

4,660 

5 

23 

. . . . 

1,466 

2,346 

2 

113 

• . .  ■ 

16 

46 

. . . . 

14 

.... 

1 

. . . . 

14 

626 

3 
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EACH  INDUSTRY,  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1907. 

OF  Ekflotees  at  Time  or  LvsPEcrioif, 

Weeklt  Hotjbs  of  Iabor. 

SHOP   FOflCJS. 

NVMEER  EMPLOTEES   (iN  SHOI^) 
Wiro   WOHK 

Number  in  Shops 

8e:s  and  Age. 

61 

hours 

or 
■1^, 

52-57 

hours. 

68-63 
houra. 

OTer 

63 
hours 

"8 

1-19. 

20-199. 

200  +  , 

Men 

as 

1 

YHhB 
(16-lS 
yrs.3. 

Boys 
(14-1€ 

Womeo 

(16 
yrs.  +  ) 

t  (14- 
18 

I 

4,395 

49 

3S,794 

258 
856 
7,846 
500 
299 
205 
221 
75 

9,3JS 

"353 
2,401 

"463 

'  36.187 

1          304 

1,084 

11,686 

538 

177 

536 

260 

151 

4 

21,448 

255.296 

4,294 

28,042 

89. 166 

0.593 

18,935 

9.610 

3,947 

1.99S 

1,721 

88,081 

73,437 

498 
5.017 

36.583 
4.160 
137 
917 
161 
297 
206 

25,461 

41,743 

62 
1,810 

l,01« 

2 

43 

262 

12 

2 
25 

382 

1 
51 
90 

1 

'25 

l.84« 

io 

7,709 

9 

135 

5,256 

410 

36 

23 

31 

9,183 

35 

1,067 

3,720 

33 

232 

510 

60 

8 

20,363 

263 
22Q 
3,S7e 
114 
53 
230 
179 
143 

3,35J 

13 

219 

2,71U 

57 

241 

6 
138 
175 

9 
36 

4 

3 

""iofi 

"ft 

22 

05 

■  * 

30 

76 

4 

4 

1,805 

13.033 

49 

487 
9,952 

431 
37 
80 

207 
17 
24 

738 

7,186 

47 

239 

6.902 
77 

'  ' 

1,124 

33.716 

274 

1.324 

15.877 

938 

15,534 

91,143 

1,275 

8.236 

40,392 

5.817 

474 
2,848 

SIS 
1,102 

342 
29.838 

$0,103 

338 

3,670 

24,374 

2,006 

116 

791 

97 

250 

126 

17.425 

32,015 

73 

1,258 

16,859 

2,720 

"       i48 

523 

137 

35 

10,066 

13,116 

231 

1,483 

8,344 

327 

21 

386 

60 

6,101 

163,529 

2,827 
19.829 
44,926 

4.585 
19,934 

6,67i 

2,862 
750 

1.466 
68,879 

J6,780 

"iieso 

8,775 
1,208 

31,277 

i  ^084 
6,748 
4,233 

^*"  300 

"426 

8,387 

15.099 

■i;e46 

6,805 
242 

"■^47 

672 

5,837 

33 

55*1 

2,953 

435 

152 

223 

16 

21 

10 

1,435 

3,335 
3 

347 
1.021 

120 

214 

I.J65 

3 

133 

666 

163 

41 

60 

"■289 

824 
5 

no 

444 
22 

307 

14,556 

46 

651 

8,236 

1.059 

1,341 

290 

12 

12 

123 

2.786 

4,309 

65 

326 

2.232 

189 

1 

60 

28 

334 

■    "  8 

174 

90 

2 

7 

■"53 

143 

■13 
86 
14 

3,528 

137,760 

3,658 

8,837 
64,152 

0,338 
20,123 

2,268 
890 
105 

1,802 
26.687 

38,643 

133 

658 

20,197 

2,187 

104 

320 

93 

12 

13 

4,926 

35.73r 

11 

76.1 

18,790 

3,728 

16,278 

115,983 

669 

18,235 

26,861 

1.571 

311 

7,547 

2,866 

1,914 

5 

56,005 

44,303 

301 

4,916 

14,031 

2,241 

34 

662 

63 

317 

120 

21,437 

36,356 

97 

1,891 

11.326 

3,628 

11 

417' 

470 

144 

41 

18,231 

J4.I80 

233 
1,668 

''Ml 

SI 
8 

2.148 
11,633 

'iisso 

230 

6 

9 

6 

83 

'  ■ 

580 

294 

184 

55 

4,127 

iJ.9$6 

233 

204 
13 

■■"■32 
9,314 

807 

"2 
3 

463 
7,217 

301 
22 

■  "iifl 

■ ., 

211 
65 

if 

I 

11 

18 

687 

1,481 

103 

8 

20 

6 

2 

92 

801 

38 

2,030 

33 

1 

72 

3 

1 

231 

616 

■■■■53 
367 
105 

20 

» ■  * » 

90 

■'  56i 
138 

1 

1 

9 

5.183 

11,074 

37 

1,316 

18,994 

47 

702 

0,058 

2.846 

30 

532 

'"24 

265 

79 

350 

S,674 

430 

22,087        614 
4,046,        313 

85 

6 

11 

11 

64 

438 

555 

74 

263 

13,307 

33,746 

'228 

2,648 

11.656 

474 

13 

412 

82 

8 

36 

8.300; 

41 

21 

1 

12 

375 

618 

1 
213 
272 

4 

16 

3 

1 

6 

176 

241 

21 

11 

142 

2 

30a 
46 

67 

199 

5.721 

7. 350 
4t 

786 

4,636 

226 

10 

228 

8 

*  'ii 
1 

143 

304 

2 

2 

121 

2 

22 

0 

70 

3,666 

"    '  i26 

3.299 

0 

31 

17 

304 

133 

11 

433 

1,458 

I3,35S 

60 

1,767 

7,940 

647 

"■■*3«6 
1 

■ '  ■ ' 

102 

LB 

10 
1,360 

J. 844 
62 

878 

■"3 

231 
2,677 

130 

98 
272 

*  ■  «  ■ 

2 

80 

22 

24 

.... 

22 

'  * 

8 

*  ■  .  * 

87 

i\mi 

2 
104! 

41 

40 
1,276 

"41 

■""iii 

87 
3.5S8 

■  "  ■  ' 

OU      t,l»7^ 

6,481 

608 

. .  * . 
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TABLE  II.—  STATISTICS  OP  PACTORIES  INSPBCTED  IN  EACH 

Num- 
ber of 
Inspec- 
tions. 

Places 
In- 

Num- 
ber of 
owners 

work. 

Laboest 

NXTMBER  OF 

Emplotemi. 

Number 

Grand 
total. 

omcm 

FORCE. 

Office. 

Shop. 

INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

WITH  FIRST  AND 

SECOND  CLASS 

CITIES  UNDER  EACH 

Total. 

14- 
16 
yrs. 

Total. 

6.  Paper  and  Palp 

Albany 

355 

1 
3 

3 
201 

3.330 

51 

111 

2.231 

92 

16 

45 

33 

18 

8 

715 

1.067 

4 
9 

661 
6 
2 
6 
7 
26 
6 

353 

14.137 

166 

880 

11.634 

662 

70 

105 

149 

47 

26 

999 

8.305 

'186 

365 

4.628 

231 

70 

126 

96 

346 

1 
3 
46 
1 
3 
192 

3,373 

61 

111 

2.193 

91 

10 

43 

33 

18 

8 

709 

1.054 

9 

641 

6 

2 

5 

7 

24 

4 

353 

13.886 

165 

878 

11,305 

657 

70 

103 

149 

45 

26 

988 

8.113 

185 

364 

4.375 

229 

70 
123 

06 

57 

i 

18 
""38 

1.760 

20 
70 
1,132 
57 
6 
42 
14 
15 

"464 

330 

i 

262 

6 

2 

60 

9.434 

104 

283 
7.602 

002 
36 
95 
77 
20 
4 

701 

4.780 

166 

196 

2,492 

152 

48 

108 

44 

86 

14 

1,636 

330 

1 
4 
41 
2 
5 
277 

9,845 

182 

482 

7,630 

495 

39 

154 

68 

75 

6 

814 

1,663 

14 

660 

14 

3 

10 

13 

76 

59 

807 

7,438 

62 

206 

6,192 

276 

8 

78 

221 

15 

40 

341 

5,374 

74 

409 
8,582 

259 
4 

167 
39 
12 
47 

781 

15,668 

61 

89 

1,263 

26 

132 

14,107 

93,587 

2,168 

6,624 

69,809 

3,464 

250 

951 

891 

190 

106 

10,255 

672 

30,622 

715 

212 

625 

1,167 

7,631 

3,068 

57.376 

333.141 

3.128 

269;304 

11.721 

602 

2.813 

13.942 

1.732 

2.449 

21.157 

118.183 

1.629 

5.986 
72.061 

3.904 
274 

1,836 
774 
496 

1.434 
29.890 

15.594 

52 

93 

1.262 

28 

137 

14.022 

95.569 

2.291 

5,630 
70,876 

3  730 
289 

1,074 

946 

267 

109 

10,467 

98.865 

718 

676 

27.906 

667 

215 

605 

1.159 

7.664 

3.074 

66,482 

386,674 

2,973 

6,840 

224,663 

11,956 

610 

2,775 

14,029 
1,710 
2,416 

19,803 

109,619 

1,688 

6,116 

68.739 

3.133 

278 

1.799 

788 

604 

1.442 

26.233 

330 

1 
4 
41 
2 
6 
277 

9.789 

182 

475 
7.486 

496 
39 

152 

08 

75 

6 

812 

1.634 

7 
14 

661 
14 
3 
10 
13 
83 
22 

807 

7.313 

52 

206 

6.073 

276 

8 

78 
220 

22 

40 
338 

5,340 
74 

3.663 
260 

4 

'^ 

12 

47 

766 

1 

"i 

119 

"2 

110 

3 

.... 

1 

"2 
14 

"io 
'"4 

54 

"2 
44 

7 

"i 

15 

"'i 

13 

1 

15.364 

61 

Ruff^lo. , 

89 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

1.221 
26 

Troy 

Remainder  oflBtate. 

7.  Printim   and   Paper 
Qoods 

132 
18.745 

S5.780 

2.109 

Albany  

Buffalo. ,  - ,  T 

5.055 

New  York  aty 

Rochester 

63.391 
8.235 

Schenectady 

fiyracuse. 

250 
922 

Troy 

878 

Utiok 

182 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State. 

8.  Teitilet 

103 
9.655 

97,341 

Albany. . » » 

711 

Buffalo 

662 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

27,264 
653 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

212 

495 

Troy. «.* 

1.146 

Utlca 

7,481 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State. 

9.  ClotMng.     MOlliiery. 

AifeS^'T!:^*":::: 

3.053 
66,675 

379,363 
2,921 

Buffalo 

New  York  aty 

Rochester 

6,634 

218,590 

11,680 

Schenectady 

Syracuse      • ' 

502 
2.697 

•I*roy 

18,809 

Utlca 

1  688 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State. 

10.  Pood.      Uqaors      and 

2,376 
19.465 

104,379 

Albanv 

1,514 

BiSSo::. ..:::.::: 

6.706 

New  York  aty 

Ro^eeter      

66,176 
8.874 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

274 
1.632 

Iroy. 

749 

ff tica       

69          69 

38          37 

2.606    2,575 

492 

Yonkers 

1.395 

Remainder  of  State. 

24.467 

^Includes  6  children  under 
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INDUSTRY.  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1907— Continoed. 


OF  BlCPM>TKX8  AT  TlME  OF  iN^PBCnOIT. 


Wekklt  Hoxtbs  OF  Labor. 


If 

1*9 


SHOP  FORCB. 


NUMBKB  BlfPLOTEES  (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 


Number  In  Shops 
Employing — 


1-10. 


aO-100. 


200  +  . 


Sex  and  Age. 


Men 

(18 

yr8.+). 


YHhs 
(16-18 
yra.). 


Boys 
(14-16 
yra.). 


Women 

(16^ 

yi8.  +  ). 


GiilB 

(14- 

16 

yra.). 


61 
hours 

or 
less. 


52-57 
hours. 


68-63 
hours. 


Over 

63 

hours 


967 


10 
240 


17 
700 


1S.63I 

260 

632 

10,728 

806 

46 

286 

134 

67 

60 

8,163 

3,997 

13 

22 

8,449 


12 

2 

16 

8 

476 


8,830 

61 
79 

644 
26 

115 
7,935 


43.409 

1,014 

2,212 
80.930 

2,464 
204 
637 
744 
126 
63 

4,036 

33,845 

96 
298 

11,787 
417 
212 
483 
197 
738 
49 

19,668 


S,447 


337 


5,110 


27,740 

846 

2.311 

21,733 

386 


2,466 

69,399 
602 
242 

12,018 
236 


62,838 

723 

1,676 

61,796 

8,402 

270 

684 

468 

213 

76 

8.600 


163,143 

1,138 

4,069 

139,661 

6,271 

232 

1,644 

1,916 

726 

416 

8,110 


047 

6,727 

2,996 

86,632 


33,365 

1,060 


27,144 
2,917 


,850 

726 
,764 
.779 
.600 


37,414 
688 

1.841 
16,117 

742 

274 

899 

376 

269 

160 
8,164' 
14  yesrs  In  oflloe. 


619 
11,425 

749 
1,886 
7,666 

36,313 

206 

1,611 

26,280 
632 


9M 
373 
283 


282 


10.284 


1.226 
6.079 


14.185 

35 

64 

861 

25 

117 

13.083 


53.730 

1.466 

2.677 

40.360 

1.939 

183 

530 

579 

124 

86 

6.807 

39.763 

131 

115 

9.892 

96 

83 

98 

378 

2.928 

1.304 

24,744 


125,996 

562 

1,678 

107,248 

4,686 

166 

699 
8,180 

874 
1,606 
6,417 


69,498 

1,124 

4,638 

42,631 

1,636 

243 
1,200 

680 

4 
1.2 
16,760 


114 


93 


2,181 

8 

162 

1,652 

69 

2 

72 

38 

4 

7 

267 

3,039 

6 

636 

2 


9 

31 

145 

76 

1.223 


1,347 

53 
961 
128 


14 
166 

13 
103 
116 


l.fl 


13 
81 

460 
26 
1 
16 
23 
7 
12 

418 


11 


935 

15 

21 

329 


11 

108 

608 

41 

3 

25 

22 

7 

1 

164 

1.145 
2 

11 
197 
3 
1 
2 
9 
128 


792 


316 

48 


16 
66 
7 
25 
90 


12 
27 
113 
12 
6 
20 
20 
21 


286 


15 
666 


37,952 

618 

2.007 

20.237 

1,145 

62 

260 

233 

44 

0 

3,328 

53,364 

662 
389 

16,842 
639 
128 
860 
713 
4,084 
1,671 

27,976 


148.91 

2.260 

3.821 

108,446 

6.767 

337 

1.903 

10.320 

781 

624 

18.644 


33,889 

361 

1.038 

21.714 

1.182 

21 

871 

26 

60 

1 

7.826 


1,037 

17 
101 
744 

41 


040 


3,308 

89 
46 
1,629 

161 
9 
66 
78 
13 
18 

199 


14 
22 
868 
19 
3 
26 


229 


4,057 
7 

"i.oio 

33.576 

1.438 

748 

17,043 

660 


1,330 


103 


26 

208 

6 

180 

3 

49 

103 

00 

2.006 

3.040 

1.944 

16 

41 

8 

787 

1.634 

14 

81 

16 

196 

1 

8 
1.209 


53.701 

413 

2.268 

42.353 

2.640 

06 

627 

414 

76 


3,503 

61 

89 

1,028 

44 

2.S 


10.162 

268 

2.040 

8.045 

20 

18 

87 

278 

57 


6,385 


83 

25 

80 

6.197 

341 


17 


50 


302 


33.695 

8 

002 

20,319 

246 


31 

193 

17 

362 

1.617 


16.461 

645 

683 

11.369 

286 

80 

513 

348 

219 

8 

2.410^ 


8.824 

31.657 

27 

111 

19.003 

403 

1 

33 

65 

307 

3.060 

8.487 


173.418 

1.018 

3.642 

138.464 

10,205 

221 
2.083 
8.082 

661 
1.062 
7.110 


30.105 

302 

1.710 

22,484 

013 

3 

303 

106 

33 

26 

4,136 


63.919 

684 

443 

6,493 

160 

211 

462 

1,001 

7,174 

2 

46,199 


79.535 

1.896 

1.080 

57.258 

1.124 

243 

683 

5.534 

1.120 

47 

10.637 


51.391 

667 
3.287 

28.668 
1.675 
191 
783 
198 
240 
127 

16.655 


201 
731 


34 


687 


3,734 


*50 


1 

2.564 

15 

38 


2 

♦37 

6 


6 
101 


6.433 


33 


126 
2,766 


17 
3 


1.285 
2,266 


9 

*ii 
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[Maboh, 


TABLE  II.—  STATISTICS  OP  FACTORIES  INSPECTED  IN  EACH 


INDUSTRY  QROtJPS 

WITH  F1  R&T  AND 

SECOND  CLASt* 

CITIES  UNDER  EACH 


WitflT,  Llfht  And  Pbwv 

Albany 

BuffiLo 

New  York  Ctty 

Hochester 

Bn^imfe 

Troy 

0tk»,... 

YoQk^re, 

Rf^murtder  of  8t&£eH 


2.  B«ndfnf  Indiutry. .  .  . . 

Albany. 

Buffiilo . 

New  York  City. . . .  . 

Roche,iter. , , . , , 

Troy.  .    . 

Utica... 

Remainder  of  SUt« , 


«nd  Tolal 

Aibtmy , .    , 

Buffitlo 

^     New  York  Cliy. .  .  , 

Kochesjter — . 

Schenectady- , 

fiyroctiBe ,,,.., 

TTOJ. 

Vi& ..,, 

Yonkere , , 

littmainder  of  State. 


Num- 
ber of 
iiL^pec- 
tions. 


Placed 

in- 
spect- 
ed, 


42» 

7 

8 
2 
5 
7 
3 
1 

Ml 

24 
21 

1 

22 

40.793 

576 

1.583 

27,233 

1,607 

204 

61ti 

4&1 

239 

Uti 

8.372 


US 
9 

7 
254 
8 
2 
fi 
T 
& 
I 
320 


2 

6 

05 

23 

21 

22 

40jrs 

577 
2a,70fl 
1,49S 
204 
608 
451 
224 
117 


Num- 
ber ol 

owners 

al 
wurk 


76 


12 


e 

37 

u 

13 
1 
8 

,4S9 

347 
S70 
250 
017 

lur 

461 

206 

04 

25 

07e 


OiQce. 


328 

12 
0 

"   2 

4 


1 
ill 


Shop. 


Grand 
total. 


5SA 

517, 
5.S7 
&30 
23^ 
023 
139 
548 
240 
SflOf 
334| 


9,7a8 

25» 
6.020 

1S9 
32 

240 
73 

110 

61 

2.102 

i.aoj 

30 
504 
364 
132 
2 
272 

.300.737 

13,535 
64.042 

60S, 984 
45.8SO 
22,234 
20,520 
22,3tS 
12,9U7 
9, 051 

319.660 


9,619 

111 

252 

0,403 

ISO 

34 

244 

67 

no 

62 

3.167 

I«t98 
7 

28 
434 
377 
108 

2 
252 

JJ9,7a4S 

13.586 
64.726 

Old. 245 
45,755 
24,257 
20,519 
22.520 
12.012 
0.969 

307,299 


Tolad. 


237 

12 

0 

1S2 


14- 
16 
yiTi. 


I 
111 


53. 


8 

3J3 

517 
529 
2.-V3 


136 
547 

276 
323 
301 


Tot*l, 


417 

10 

320 

20 

17 

7 
1 


mi 


^.393 

09 

243 

0,221 

189 

32 
240 

51 
110 

61 
2.046 

1,119 

27 

414 
361 
104 
2 
244 

l,08«.S55 

13.069 
60,197 

43,517 
22/234 
19,3*3 
21,973 
12,636 
0,046 
208.008 


^Includes  6  chOdrea 
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INDUSTRY.  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  M,  1907  — CoMlodcd. 


OF  EKnx>TEX0  AT  Thib  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 

s. 

SHOP  FOBCE. 

NUMBER  employees  (IN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

U 

Number  in  ffliops 
Employinir — 

Sex  and  Age. 

51 
hours 

or 
leas. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 

63 
hours. 

3.338 

12 

194 

1.578 

ll 

1-19. 

20-199. 

200+. 

Men 

(18  ^ 
yr8.  +  ). 

yths 
(16-18 

yrs.). 

Boys 
(14-16 
yrs.). 

Women 
(16 

yT8,  +  ). 

Otrls 

(14- 

16 

yrs.). 

3.640 

29 

3.900 

70 

215 

2,400 

150 

26 
220 

26 
100 

61 
632 

503 

3.753 

"2;752 

9,386 

99 

243 

6,219 

189 

32 
240 

51 
110 

60 
2,043 

...45 

25 
407 
360 
104 
2 
240 

745.033 

8,789 

47.841 

378,686 

27.641 

19,970 

14,583 

10,094 

6,970 

6,668 

223,790 

4 

1 

1 

1.503 

51 

13 

1,126 

20 

3.430 

6 

1.878 

83 

6 

3.133 

36 

31 

1.639 

2 

26 

4 

18 

10 

1 

355 

114 

.... 

28 

.... 

1,069 

2 

.... 

39 

.... 

6 

.... 

20 

236 

2 

100 

60 

972 

26 

5 

26 

.... 

10 

2 

7 

1 

.... 

1  414 

1 

287 

904 

7 

17 

319 

353 

91 

432 
141 

.... 

656 

3 

5 

7 

27 

1 
2 

1 

i 

6 

52 

5 

4 

4 

43 
3 
9 
2 

53 

440,618 

5.144 

33.828 

160.368 

10.697 

1,100 

11,115 

10.830 

11.129 

343 

196.064 

.... 

296 

118 
272 

5 

89 

104 

.... 

2 

181 

113 

505.409 

5.270 
25,120 

307.124 
22.366 
1.584 
8.513 
5,091 
8.495 
1.168 

125.678 

410.031 

5,539 

28,955 

158.919 

14.438 

19.934 

8.581 

15.234 

8.226 

7.999 

142.196 

4 

18,107 

66 

1.562 

8,632 

1,109 

157 

439 

296 

202 

249 

5.395 

117 

103.973 

2.256 

3,296 

78,306 

2,434 

310 

892 

1,089 

304 

590 

14.487 

74 

506.434 

5.657 

20.824 

339.216 

30.262 

20,786 

6,903 

9.952 

1.103 

7.372 

64.359 

.... 

171.135 

2,260 

6,122 

119,849 

6,713 

716 

2,289 

1,648 

915 

479 

80.134 

6,543 

62 

546 

2.744 

398 

51 
195 
110 
172 

33 
2.231 

309,505 

4.014 

9.981 

191.617 

13.949 
2,038 
3,964 

11,374 
5,068 
2,676 

64.924 

7.369 

138 

267 

4.213 

420 

18 

202 

99 

224 

20 

1.768 

35.530 

12 

2,249 

8,002 

124 

38 

473 

102 

100 

1.332 

23.098 

♦136 

1 

4 

•82 

8 

"i 
"i 

1 
87 

i 

under  14  years  in  ofiOce. 
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table  iii.—  number,  aqb  and  sex  op  persons  reported  injured  in 


CAUSE. 


,  e.  8."BNot  elsewhere  specified.] 


All  Aca 


Under 
16  yean. 


16-18 
years. 


18  yean 
and  upward. 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmisston  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly-wheels) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

ConveyiniT  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  s. . 

Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers 

Jointers 


Bhapers. 

"    thOB.. 


Lath 

Heading  machines. 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calendars  and  other  naper  making  machines . . 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  machines. 

Printing  presses 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 


Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  textile  ma- 
diinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 


Drop  and  steam  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc. 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels 

Others 

Madiines  used  in  bakeries,  oonlectionery  establish- 
ments, etc 

,n.e.s 


Total. 


4 
1 
2 

7 

15 


12 


4 
1 

1 

1 
06 


98 


13 


34 

4 

4 

31 

46 
8 

18 
8 

48 
9 

4 
1 

1 


18 

4 
21 
39 
32 

2 

9 
7 
3 

16 
6 
1 

10 

112 

46 

8 

16 

3 

9 

2 

44 

16 
13 
9 

6 
87 


699 


1 

18 

6 


11 

10 

6 


37 
8 


10 


2 
10 


146 


166 
28 

342 
53 
81 

374 

257 

150 

1,090 

242 

691 

128 

128 

62 

15 

2 

122 

38 
256 
112 

80 

30 
55 
21 
34 

114 
26 
17 
82 

5Jk) 
876 
46 
139 
148 
106 
149 
454 

159 

141 

95 

89 
864 


33 

6 

6 
10 

8* 

3 


7,562 


6 
59 
13 

4 

4 
23 
54 

47 
28 
11 
13 

B9 

5 


19 


3 

26 


'  Including  tunnel  construction  after  June  3,  1907. 
**  Includes  one  age  not  stated, 
t  Includes  two  age  not  stated. 
i  Includes  three  age  not  stated. 
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factories  and  quarries^^  year  ended  september  30,  1907. 


DEMTV. 

Age 

not 

reported. 

AUaget. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

TotoL 

Under 

16 
years. 

16-18 
years. 

18 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

170 

^. 

58 

88 

412 

321 

153 

1.114 

251 

752 

137 

133 

64 

16 

2 

142 

42 
278 
153 
120 

32 
67 
30 
39 

139 
33 
20 
92 

677 
425 
54 
156 
154 
116 
151 
501 

179 
156 
106 

46 
O409 

1 

'  '39' 

6 

6 

15 

12 
••9- 

1 

""2 

81 
21 

4 

7 

30 

57 

61 
38 
16 
13 

139 

8 

""2 
1 

■'36' 

'■■'i' 

6 
36 

171 
28 

420 
64 
94 

427 

333 

153 

1.123 

251 

753 

137 

133 

64 

16 

2 

144 

42 
285 
234 
141 

36 
74 
60 
96 

200 
71 
36 

105 

816 
433 
54 
156 
156 
117 
151 
631 

179 
156 
107 

52 
0445 

1 

24 

4 

7 

39 

27 
24 

144 
40 

244 

67 

88 

25 

5 

25 

8 

130 

4 

9 

43 

28 
24 

144 
41 

266 
69 

92 

27 

5 

ii" 

4' 

3 
2 

•  25 

8 

1 

i' 

20 

141 

4 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
6 

9 
47 

3 

*li 

3 

1 

5 



3 

i' 

1 
1 

16 
2 
3 
1 

*146 
41 

1 

♦92 
27 

5 

1 

1 
3' 

6 

2 

5 

14 

6 

34 

17 
42 
54 
22 

8 
18 

7 
5 

33 
5 
6 

31 

816 
65 
6 
24 
37 
36 
15 
89 

28 

10 
12 

14 
74 

39 

19 
47 
49 
27 

8 

20 

6 

5 

33 
5 
3 

28 

352 
73 
8 
29 
36 
41 
16 

108 

33 
12 
12 

19 
81 

2 

ii' 

5 

8* 

4 
4 

10 

1 
4 
4 

53 
2 

i' 

4" 

4' 

41 
19 

1 
1 
1 

'"'i' 

47 

68 

♦32 

8 

i 

1 

i' 

1 

5 
9 

5 
2 
8 

4 
1 
1 
1 

78 

10 

2 

4 

23 

10 

9 

2 

...... 

♦43 
6 

7 

...... 

82 

3 

1 

1 

t406 

76 

8 

1 
2 

♦29 

37 

5 

1 
22 

6 

1 

41 

16 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

♦112 

83 

♦12 

12 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 
9 

♦19 
♦85 

37 

6 

08.397 

649 

O9.046 

32 

242 

1.874 

2.024 

140 

tt2.164 

it  Indudes  rizteen  a«e  not  stated. 
Indudes  four  a«e  not  stated. 
X  iBihides  twenty  age  not  stated. 
a  Inchides  one  not  an  employee. 
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New  York  Labob  Bui-lbtin.  [Mabch, 

table  iii.—  number,  age  and  sex  op  persons  reported 


All  Acci 

CAUSE. 

Under 
16  years. 

16-18 
years. 

18  years 
and  upward. 

[n.  e.  8.»Not  elsewhere  spedfled.] 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Heat  and  ET.KCTiucnT. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

"'"i" 

1 

59 

82 

58 

216 

109 

50 

343 

48 

226 

326 

1 

Ezplo^on  o{  KEses ...  7 

3 

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 

2 
2 

1 
2 
7 
1 
3 
12 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liauids 

1 

Caustics. . .  !^. . . . .    .^ . . : . 

1 

I 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

1 

1 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics) . . 

1 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 

3 

6 

Total 

5 

32 

7 

1.517 

14 

Fall  of  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 

0 

7 
6 
2 
6 
4 
0 
3 
15 

'2' 
3 
2 

1 

274 

212 

209 

106 

44 

66 

84 

100 

311 

2 

FWl  from  machinery,  trucks,  eneines.  etc 

Fal  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

1 

Fall  throui^h  opening  in  floor 

1 

Fal  In  hoistwav,  shaft,  etc 

1 

1 

j 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

11 

Fall  on  level  by  sHpping 

14 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

2 
3 

8 

All  others 

7 

Total 

7 

1 

61 

8 

1,406 

44 

„  „.                   Injured  by  Weiohtb. 

Falling  rock  and  earth  (auarrvine.  excavatine.  etc.). . 

2 

2 

13 

3 

4 

6 

4 
1 
13 
3 
9 
8 
6 

""2 

'"'i' 

178 
228 
023 
240 
71 

332 

180 
161 
577 
128 
256 
578 
152 

Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.).. . 
Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

i 

3 

■*6 

Tools  or  wdmts  droDoed  bv  oeraon  injured 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

1 

1 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  persons 
were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  material  fmm  tmr^f s  In  transit 

Handling  of  castincrs.  flasks  etc      

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  oaoer  and  other  materials 

2 

Loading  or  unloading                             

Cause  insuffidentlv  desoibed  for  classlflcation 

1 

Total 

6 

73 

3 

4.013 

0 

Fltino  Objectb. 
Struck  in  eye  by  oieoe  of  metal,  siass.  etc 

2 

9 
2 

607 
212 

4 

5 

Total 

2 
2 

2 

r 

11 

IT 

28 

3 

7 
14 

5 
12 

2 

j- 

5 

1 
3 

710 

ioT 

496 
150 
217 
336 

37 
248 

26 
310 

0 

Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  bt  Animals.  . . . 

_     _,  ^    ,    ^          Miscellaneous. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc.)... 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

2 
11 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembline  n  e.  s   

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Hand  caught  on  nsll.  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc 

Hand  cut  on  glass 

4 
6 

Injured  by  steDDiiur  on  nail,  sliver  etc 

12 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 

3 

15 

2 

6 

Total 

9 

84 

14 

1.820 

40 

Grand  Total 

al2e 

15^ 

971 

178 

17,451 

604 

'Including  tunnel  construction  after  June  8.  1907. 
^Includes  one  age  not  stated. 

{Includes  two  age  not  stated. 
Idcludes  three  age  n  ot  stated. 
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INJURED  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES'  —  Concluded. 


DKNT8. 

•Ow^w, 

UfANENTLT  DISABLED. 

Age 

not 

reported. 

All  ages. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Under 
16 

yews.  . 

16-18 
years. 

18 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

2 

63 

82 

60 

218 

111 

53 

352 

49 

229 

342 

3 

4 
1 
2 

1 

"'2' 
7 

66 

86 

61 

220 

112 

53 

353 

49 

231 

349 

14 
3 
2 
2 

1 
4 
3 

14 
2 
2 
2 

1 
4 
3 

i' 

14 

3 

2 

2 

1 

i 

4 

1 

3 

6 
6 

6 
6 

a 

1 

6 

6 

1.559 

21 

1,680 

40 

39 

1 

40 

283 

220 

217 

108 

54 

71 

93 

106 

331 

2 
...... 

"14 

17 

10 

8 

285 
220 
217 
109 
54 
85 
110 
116 
339 

19 
13 
8 

4 
6 
1 
3 
9 
18 

19 
13 
8 
4 
6 
2 
3 
7 
20 

2 

19 

1 

13 

1 

8 

4 

3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

9 

2 

2 

20 

8 

1.483 

62 

1,635 

8 

81 

82 

2 

84 

180 
231 
944 
253 
76 

340 
184 
162 
591 
132 
265 
687 
157 

"8 
■"*3' 

180 
231 
952 
263 
76 

340 
184 
162 
691 
132 
268 
587 
168 

1 

13 

8 

48 

4 
2 

23 
22 
16 
51 
12 
16 
36 
19 

14 

8 

47 

4 
2 

26 
22 
16 
52 
14 
16 
39 
19 

i* 

2 

14 

8 

6 

48 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

♦25 
22 

15 

1 

*52 

1 

i 

1 
2 

♦14 
17 

1 

♦39 
19 

10 

4,102 

12 

4,114 

6 

269 

276 

8 

1279 

1 

619 
214 

4 
6 

623 
219 

1 

68 
6 

68 
6 

1 

69 
5 

1 

783 

9 

742 

1 

63 

63 

1 

64 

1 

419 

4 

423 

21 

21 

21 

8 

1 

629 
163 
226 
361 

43 
263 

27 
836 

13 

9 

7 

16 

"  "8 

642 
163 
228 
860 

50 
278 

27 
843 

1 

18 

18 

14 

8 

1 

19 

18 

15 

8 

1 

i* 

19 
18 

1 

1 

15 
8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

19 

19 

19 

16 

1,937 

64 

1,991 

1 

2 

78 

80 

1 

81 

77 

6 

al8.630 

801 

al9,431 

84 

263 

2,426 

2,686 

148 

«2.788 

ttlndudes  ntLtoea  age  not  stated. 
I  includes  four  age  not  stated. 
Itlndudes  twenty  age  not  stated, 
alndudei  one  not  an  employee. 
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TABLB  IV.—  NATURB  AND  EXTENT  OP  INJURIES  SUSTAINED  FROM 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  •.■■  not  eliewbere  gpedfled  J 


TmroBABT 


I 


Mbchanical  Powbb. 
TrEDfinltaioii  of  power: 

Moton  (enginet,  dynamof,  flywheels). 


Air  f»nf,  iteam  pumpi,  etc. 


AirfiM. 
Geailng. 


Set  acrewi 

Shafting 

_     Belts  and  pulleys 

Ckmveylnc  and  hoisting  nuu^hlnery: 

Eleyators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.). . . . 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus*  n.  e.  s. 

^    Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers 

Jointers 


Shapers. 
"  ^thee.. 


Lath„ 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  nuu^hlnes 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staymg  machines. . . 

Printing  presses 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  textile 
machinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc. 


40 
2 
131 
16 
11 
66 

37 

16 

193 

16 

211 
18 

0 
14 

2 


Laundry  machines 

Leather  working  machinery 

Ifetal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  steam  hammers 

Shears 

Boilers 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 
ments, etc 

Machines,  n.  e.  s 


84 

1 
68 
60 
87 

13 
20 
12 
18 

50 
12 

7 
11 

98 
81 
8 
32 
17 
21 
82 
111 

49 
12 
30 

8 
76 


Total 1.689 


1 

10 

2 


25 

7 

84 

8 

8 

70 

14 

7 

75 

6 

94 
22 
18 
14 


22 
8 

27 
9 

12 

43 

79 

37 

272 

41 

20 

7 
1 


13 


18 
2 


3 


10 
22 
24 
10 

2 

20 

6 


24 

24 

1 

25 

56 
98 
18 
44 
19 
13 
8 
85 

32 
20 
24 

5 
82 


2 

1 
4 

1 
42 


2 

2 

8 

19 

25 

4 
5 
9 

43 
43 
3 
18 
24 
15 
24 
64 

5 
11 
11 

4 
57 


74    1,125    1,068 


4 

1 

18 

10 
6 

30 
2 


31 

20 

8 

48 

16 

7 
2 


4 

1 

4 

18 


1 
3 

7 
11 
1 
6 
4 
8 
6 
10 

1 
1 
8 

1 
15 


126 


243 


'  Including  tunnel  construction  after  June  3,  1907. 
a  Includes  one  not  an  employee. 
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accidents  in  factories  and  quarries,'  year  ended  september  30,  1907. 


Difl  APTf'"***"'**- 

1! 

Perm  ANmiT  DuULAT^KinSMT. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Inter- 
nally. 

AU 
othera. 

1 

Grand 

t 

1 

HandB 

or 

feet 

Fln- 
gen. 

Ejm. 

total. 

17 
3 

6 

■*  "i* 

6 

3 

4 

13 

3 

16 
2 
2 

125 
18 

211 
51 
64 

318 

230 

87 

788 

130 

369 
54 

31 
31 

4 

1 

82 

14 

179 

123* 

91 

22 
47 
42 
79 

128 
63 
25 
61 

222 

286 

36 

110 

76 

58 

116 

833 

112 

121 

80 

21 
a295 

17 
2 

64 
7 

10 

42 

38 

36 

165 

48 

106 

14 

10 

5 

7 

1 

21 

9 
55 
41 
18 

5 
3 
8 
8 

29 
2 

4 
12 

188 
71 
9 
16 
43 
18 
18 
86 

34 
20 
15 

9 
63 

1 

19 

8 

120 

8 

1 
20 

5 

7 

90 

14 

218 
64 

IS 

3 

3 

2 

25 

8 
141 

4 

9 

47 

31 

24 

146 

41 

266 

69 

92 

27 

5 

4 

"4' 

2 

11 

20 

34 

6 

24 

32 

12 

..... 

171 
28 

13 

4 

5 

12 

*  *6" 
18 

16 
8 

38 
5 

27 

1 
2 
1 

1 

420 

13 

1 

64 

31 

2 
5 

"i' 
3 

8 

1 
3 

2 

4 
2 

7 

5 

1 
3 

94 

70 

67 

8 

147 

iO 

10 
3 

1 
3 

2 

8 

4 

13 

7 

12 

427 

33S 

15S 

1.123 

251 

753 
137 

1 

133 

3 

64 
16 

.... 

1 

2 

144 

9 

3 

""8* 
6 

4 

1 

'"'2' 
2 

12 
23 

0 
20 
3 
6 
8 
2 
2 
20 

17 

64 

6 

1 
16 

35 

16 
30 
60 
21 

6 

13 
8 
5 

32 
4 
3 

23 

380 
63 

8 
21 
33 
36 

9 
93 

28 

1 

13 
63 

1 

2 

3 

3 

14 

5 

8 

41 

19 
47 
68 
32 

8 
23 
10 

9 

43 
6 
7 

32 

405 
75 
8 
29 
37 
41 
16 

112 

33 
12 
12 

19 
85 

"4' 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

**3' 

3 
2 

2 

42 
285 
234 
141 

36 
74 
60 
96 

200 
71 
36 

105 

816 
433 
54 
156 
156 
117 
151 
531 

179 
156 
107 

52 
0445 

28 

1 
.... 

1 
8 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

2 
11 

1 

1 

5 

5 
2 
3 

3 
2 

1 
6 

14 

8 

10 

9 

1 
2 

3 

8 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

3 

9 

25 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1 
1 

5 
3 
5 
5 
12 

5 
5 
3 

4 
15 

5 

3 

22 

2 

1 

*"*2* 

28 

4 

3 

1 

13 

4 

....^. 

5 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

041 

4 

a707 

302 

05,334 

1,377 

45 

53 

1.708 

14 

68 

276 

2,164 

171 

09.046 
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TABLE  IV.—  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  INJURIES  SUSTAINED  FROM 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  8.SS  not  elaewbere  spedfled.] 


Temporabt 


is 
3 


i 


Heat  and  Elbctricitt. 

EzpIodveB  (powder,  dynamite,  etc) 

Explodon  of  gases . 


Explosioii  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

Oaustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics). 

Electricity 

Fire  and  neat,  n.  e.  s 


6 
64 
28 

106 
92 
30 

204 
38 

156 

209 


Total. 


1.211 


12 


10 


Fall  op  Pbrson. 
¥aii  trom  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc . 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

Fall  in  hoistway.  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

All  others 


15 
6 

11 
2 
1 
2 
8 

10 

51 


11 
11 
10 

4 

1 

6 

21 

15 


47 
47 
40 
22 
6 
18 
16 
10 
50 


51 
44 
34 
19 
2 
18 
20 
26 
54 


23 
28 

21 
11 
5 
12 
14 
11 
24 


Total. 


106 


10 


119 


265 


Injxtred  bt  Weights. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.). . 
Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,  etc)... 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  persons 

were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved. 

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  tranMt 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc. .  ••  •  •  • •  •  • .  • 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

Loading  or  unloading.  ••••••;■  ■  •  •  •  •  •   •-. 

C^use  insufficiently  described  fbr  dasslfication 


21 
32 
203 
70 
20 

76 
41 
30 

137 
24 
52 

184 
33 


13 
16 
100 
21 
15 


7 
38 
14 
20 
37 

7 


56 


350 
116 


120 
54 
67 

181 
37 
82 

227 
43 


277 


14 

6 

6 

47 

0 

27 

36 

15 


140 


15 
17 
44 
10 
3 

12 

7 
4 
37 
12 
19 
28 
4 


Total. 


Fltino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metai,  glass,  etc. 
Other 


873 


11 
55 


11 


28 

4 


342 


56 
92 


1,453 


179 


212 


17 
23 


Total 

VBmCLBS  AND  ACCIDENTB  CAUSED  BT  AJOMALB.  .  . 
IflSCELLANEOXTB. 

Hand  tools  Qiammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc). 

Tools  In  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  flttlne  and  assembUng,  n.  e.  s. . . 

Hand  caught  on  nau,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc 

Hand  cut  on  glass •    .  • • 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 


66 


32 


20 


125 

47 

42 

97 

5 

106 


6 


3 
3 

25 


35 


42 


43 


7 

1 

65 


Total 

Grand  Total. 


457 


548 


263 


92 


1.347 


2.310 


3.252 


696 


10 

31 

665 


a  Includes  one  not  an  employee. 

•  Includes  one  nature  of  Injury  not  reported. 

t  Includes  three  nature  of  injuries  not  reported. 
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ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES— Concliutod. 

3|| 

Permanxnt  Disablement. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

LOM  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH— 

Inter- 
naUy. 

AU 
others. 

1 

Grand 

P 

s 

1 

i£. 

Flo- 

Eyes, 

total. 

14 
5 

...... 

""2 

30 
72 
46 

202 
98 
43 

304 
38 

206 

320 

9 
3 
3 

13 

13 
6 

46 
3 
2 

16 

2 

1 

7 
1 

**"i' 

4 
2 
1 
1 

14 
3 
2 
2 

1 
4 
3 

13 
8 

11 
3 

1 

8 

18 

8 

66 
86 

6 

61 

7 

1 

220 

3 

1 
3 

1 

112 

1 

1 
2 

53 

10 

363 

49 

28 

18 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

6 
6 

231 

17 

349 

91 

23 

1.367 

112 

3 

1 

1 

16 

3 

17 

40 

71 

1.680 

87 

9 
12 
10 

4 
...... 

8 

7 

23 

243 

194 

197 

99 

36 

80 

104 

103 

301 

11 
9 
9 

4 
3 
1 
3 
4 
16 

2 

11 
6 
3 

6 
8 

4 
4 
4 
1 
3 
6 
•      4 

19 
13 
8 
4 
6 
2 
3 
9 
20 

12 
4 
3 
2 

10 
2 

"2 

286 

46 

220 

67 

1 

217 

34 

* 

100 

20 

1 
1 

1 

64 

85 
110 

23 

8 

14 

1 
3 

■'■3' 

3 
10 

116 

67 

330 

366 

74 

1,366 

60 

3 

6 

3 

33 

39 

84 

35 

1.535 

30 

3 
9 
20 
8 
2 

16 

4 

6 
13 

1 
16 
16 

3 

140 
202 
836 
240 
72 

286 
147 
133 
491 
102 
236 
622 
121 

13 

16 

68 

8 

1 

29 
12 
12 
47 
13 
16 
21 
14 

6 

4 

17 

1 

2 

16 

12 

8 

27 

7 

7 

24 

12 

'"'i' 

4 
1 
6 

4 

2 

21 

3 

14 

8 

48 

4 
2 

26 
22 

16 
62 
14 
17 
39 
19 

13 

6 

10 

1 
1 

"3 
2 
1 
3 

4 

180 

40 

80 

9 

"2 

1 
1 

231 

♦062 

263 

4 

76 

22 

3 
7 
1 
12 
3 
6 
7 
3 

7 
3 
6 
12 
4 
6 
8 
2 

340 

16 

184 
162 

14 

37 

4 

1 

601 
132 

20 

♦268 

43 

♦687 

16 



2 

168 

343 

113 

3,626 

269 

3 

4 

142 

1 

62 

77 

279 

47 

t4.114 

8 

230 
26 

360 
208 

114 
6 

64 

6 
3 

69 
6 

"i' 

623 

5 

2 

219 

13 

266 

658 

119 

2 

64 

8 

64 

1 

742 



56 

11 

367 

30 

9 

6 

7 

21 

6 

423 

10 

23 

4 

604 
139 
194 
331 

46 
273 

23 
^1 

19 

6 

19 

21 

3 

6 

12 
6 

12 
6 

1 

2 

■"6' 

6 
6 
3 
3 

1 

19 

18 

15 

8 

2 

642 

13 

163 

11 

228 

26 

360 

50 

2 

117 
17 
66 

278 

5 

4 
10 

27 

88 

23 

6 

1 

7 

6 

19 

343 

113 

287 

1,800 

06 

41 

3 

13 

24 

81 

14 

1.991 

01.679 

1,066 

al4,298 

2.063 

64 

68 

1.909 

90 

174 

448 

2.733 

344 

tal9431 
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TABLE  V^  NUMBER  AND  PBRCENTAOB  OP  UNEMPLOYED  MEMBERS  OP 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Un- 
ions. 


MXMBEBB  RkPOKITNO. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dee. 


I.  BoUdiiiff,  Stone  Woridng,  Etc. . . . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  {laying  trades. ... 
Building  and  street  labor 

3.  Transoortation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  cape  and  furs 

Boots,  onoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shlpbnflding 

Iron  and  steel 

MetaLs  other  than  iron  and  steel . 
Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fnrnitnre. 

7.  Pood  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theatres  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

1 1.  Public  Employment 

13.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Barbering 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  trades 

Total 

*  46  in  August  and  September. 
tl93  in  August  and  September. 


54 

2 

•47 

6 

37 

25 
2 
6 

4 
1 

19 

12 
3 
2 
2 

26 

22 
3 

1 

3 
10 

13 

7 
6 

3 

6 

8 
6 
2 

3 

5 

9 

2 
3 
1 


30,507 

720 

27,208 

2,573 

18,045 

6,145 
4,275 
3.625 
1.400 
2.000 

11,933 

8,798 
955 

1,825 
354 

10.003 

•8.757 
628 
617 

7.343 

3,434 

4.306 

1,748 
2.558 

1,475 

3,391 

3,734 

2.540 
184 

3,348 

3.373 

3,396 

601 
791 
172 
546 
286 


29,310 

859 

25,884 

2.467 

18,364 

6,414 
4.270 
3,700 
1,380 
2,000 

11,999 

8,914 
975 

1,746 
364 

10,119 

8,865 
634 
620 

7.336 

3,438 

4,379 

1,736 
2,543 

1,481 

3.390 

3,695 

2,513 
182 

3.351 

3,399 

3,364 

573 
798 
170 
539 
284 


29.743 

829 

26,436 

2,477 

17,439 

6,329 
4.275 
3.925 
1,410 
1,500 

10,801 

7,732 
955 

4.850 
264 

9,903 

8.620 
663 
620 

7.333 

3.445 

4.300 

1.716 
2,584 

1,457 

3,393 

3,830 

2.645 

185 

3.351 

3.146 

3.395 

487 
816 
169 
545 
278 


30,899 

827 

27,758 

2,314 

16.970 
6.435 
4,275 
3,635 
1,425 
1,200 

11,347 

8,261 
941 

1,800 
245 

9.753 

8.552 
551 
650 

7.160 

3.415 

4.301 

1.722 
2.579 

1,530 

3,353 

3,557 

2.409 

148 

3.363 

3.490 

3.394 

525 
802 
167 
530 
270 


30,803 

835 

27,660 

2,308 

16,903 
6,332 
4,375 
3,560 
1,385 
1,250 

11.186 

8.122 
094 

1,775 
295 

9.549 

8.375 
524 
650 

7,113 

3.329 

4.343 
1,766 
2.576 

1,553 

3.364 

3.664 

2,530 
134 

1,954 

3.356 

3,353 

519 
811 
166 
536 
221 


30,685 

837 
27.541 
2.307 

16,875 

6,360 
4,375 
3,535 
1,355 
1,250 

11,303 

8,134 
980 

1,800 
288 

9.363 

8.196 
517 
650 

7.088 

3.189 

4.389 
1.821 
2.568 

1.554 

3.349 

3.684 

2.550 
134 

3.013 

3.356 

3,186 

515 
797 
166 
510 
198 


tl94 


100,965 


100,035 


98,334 


99.131 


98,068 


97,732 
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NVMBBB  IdLB. 

PntCKNTAOii  Idlb. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

3,4M 

18 

3,143 

307 

8,401 

301 

4.785 

315 

5.383 

236 

4,033 

214 

7.765 
204 

6,785 
776 

10.011 

272 

8.880 

850 

13,910 

476 

11,345 

1,080 

11.4 

2.5 
11.6 
11.0 

18.8 

35.0 
18.6 
12.8 

18.1 

28.5 

18.7 

8.6 

35.1 
24.7 
24.4 
33.5 

33.5 

32.6 
32.1 
36.8 

43. t 

56. » 
41.^ 
47.2- 

719 

103 
100 
251 
176 

3.363 

106 

75 

277 

115 

2,600 

3.373 

167 
104 
577 
225 
1.200 

3,331 

186 
100 
025 
245 
775 

1.985 

238 
175 
052 
245 
375 

6,493 

4,205 

1,050 

435 

850 

4.0 

8.1 
2.3 
6.0 
12.5 
0.0 

17.8 

3.1 
1.8 
7.5 
8.3 
100.0 

13.0 

2.6 

2.4 

14.7 

16.0 

80.0 

13.1 

2.0 

2.3 

25.4 

17.2 

64.6 

11.7 

3.8 

4.0 

26.7 

17.7 

80.0 

38. » 

7.1 

06.1 

2o.r 

32.1 
28.0 

1.843 

'•'it 

25 
2 

846 

700 
20 
14 

4 

1,161 

1.001 
56 
14 

3,991 

3.056 

20 

5 

2 

4.067 

02 
30 
60 

4,886 

4,646 

147 

54 

140 

18.4 

20.3 
2.0 
1.4 
0.6 

7.1 

0.0 
3.0 
0.8 
1.1 

10.7 

14.1 
5.0 
0.8 
0.0 

38.5 

47.0 
8.1 

§:l 

36.4 

47.7 
0.3 
2.2 

20.3 

43. 6^ 

56.» 

15.0 

3.0 

48.6- 

837 

445 
25 
67 

746 

646 
30 
70 

1,185 

1,086 
26 
75 

1,863 

60 

3.388 

1.000 

100 

250 

3,893 

2,386 
156 
360 

8.4 

5.1 

4.0 

10.0 

7.4 

U 

11.3 

13.0 

12.6 

8.8 

12.1 

16.0 

17.1 
8.5 
7.7 

34.7 
23.0 
20.8 
88.6 

30.^ 

20.1 
30.2- 
63. » 

834 

746 

888 

883 

839 

786 

11.5 

10.3 

13.1 

13.3 

11.7 

11. t 

373 

393 

331 

796 

773 

890 

10.9 

11.4 

9.3 

33.3 

33.9 

37.^ 

338 

208 
20 

381 

245 
36 

357 

233 
124 

391 

263 
138 

393 

256 
136 

443 

300 
143 

8.3 

11.0 
0.8 

6.6 

14.1 
1.4 

8.3 
13.6 

4.8 

9.1 

14.7 
5.4 

9.0 

14.6 
6.3 

10.1 

16.5 
6.0' 

103 

60 

64 

69 

68 

68 

7.0 

4.0 

4.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

315 

144 

160 

113 

579 

1.788 

6.5 

4.4 

4.9 

3.4 

17.7 

55.a 

158 

156 
2 

83 

52 
31 

136 

125 

1 

393 

202 

1 

377 

276 
1 

408 

407 

1 

5.8 
6.1 
1.1 

3.1 

2.1 
17.0 

4.5 
4.7 
0.6 

11.5 

12.1 
0.7 

10.4 

10.0 
0.7 

i5.:r 

16.0 
0.7 

16 

30 

83 

17 

13 

17 

0.7 

0.9 

3.3 

0.8 

0.6 

0.» 

46 

43 

41 

59 

95 

104 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

3.9 

3.2 

46 

110 

78 

138 

150 

333 

1.9 

0.0 
1.5 
12.8 
0.0 
4.2 

4.7 

S:S 

14.7 

11.1 

3.5 

3.4 

0.0 
3.1 
8.0 
4.8 
4.3 

8.6 

0.0 

3.5 

28.1 

6.7 

0.0 
2.6 
30.8 
0.3 
6.3 

10.6^ 

0.0 

12 
22 

ii 

16 
25 
60 
10 

25 
15 

28 

47 

45 

8 

20 
66 
50 
14 

26 
66 
70 
70 

3.3 
30. » 
13.7 
36.4 

8.885 

13.135 

13,089 

18,396 

31,596 

31.917 

8.5 

13.1 

13.3 

18.5 

33.0 

33.7 
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TABLE  VI.—  CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS  AMONG  MEMBERS  OP 

Labor  Disputks. 

INDUSTRIES  OR  QROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.  Buildinc.  Stone  Workinc.  Etc 

20 

Stone  working-  -  - t 

RuildlnflT  and  Davinflr  trades 

20 

Tliiildinff  and  ntnAet  labor 

3.  TranflDortatlon 

2.611 

11 

1.200 

776 

1 

375 

350 

Railways 

Navigation 

Freliiit  nandlinar 7 

TelenuDhs 

2,000 

380 

850 

1,200 
17 

"'ii 

776 

180 

180 

376 

155 

156 

360 

3.  Qothliic  and  Textiles 

1.490 

1,490 

175 

Garments                ....•• 

175 

Hats,  cans  and  furs 

Boots,  snoPrff  and  ^oyes .  -  t 

Teztilea 

4»  Metals.  Machinery  and  Shlpbulldinc 

0 

9 

13 

13 

56 

66 

9 

0 

8 
6 
3 

16 

Iron  and  steel. 

13 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

3 

Shipbuilding 

S.  Printluc.  Bindins.  Etc 

345 
30 

169 

124 

28 

17 

14 

4(.  Wood  Worklnc  and  Pnrnltiire 

35 

7.  Pood  and  Lianors 

3 
3 

2 

2 

Food  oroducts  

Beverages t .  r ,  r  t .  t 

4.  Theatres  and  Music 

^,  Tobacco 

100 

10.  Deatanrants  and  Retail  Trade 

Retail  trade ,.,,,,.., , 

1 2    fiiatlAnarv  Bndne  Men     

1 

II 

2 

2 

Paoer  and  naner  sooos 

norl)AT4|if 

Leather  and  leather  coods 

Olass  and  srlass  ware. 

Other  trades 

Total 

1,894 

3,143 

1,401 

1,006 

557 

593 
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DiSABILITT. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

283 

3 
272 

7 

318 

1 

802 

15 

173 

121 

52 

207 

1 

192 

14 

211 

125 

29 

52 

5 

290 

4 
286 

302 

4 
298 

350 

5 
345 

3.166 

15 

9.851 

300 

494 

59 

60 

200 

175 

5.083 

300 

4.483 

300 

479 

04 

75 
225 
115 

5.176 
235 

4.741 
200 

862 

42 

75 

525 

220 

7,475 
200 

6.499 
776 

1.202 

42 

90 

825 

245 

9.709 

268 

8.591 

850 

1.365 

95 
175 
850 
245 

12.560 

471 

11.000 

1,089 

225 

134 
40 
61 

253 

143 

10 

100 

245 

143 

"ioi 

284 

169 

15 

100 

5,859 

284 

4,190 

950 

435 

40 

10 
28 

64 

27 
29 

4 
4 

203 

153 

40 

7 
29 

4 

148 

123 

53 
19 
27 

6 
2 

166 

141 

70 

32 

29 

9 

80 

40 
29 
11 

313 

288 

432 

422 

1.104 

1.084 
10 
10 

3.758 
3.756 

3.842 

3.689 

63 

30 

60 

2.146 

1.840 
106 
200 

476 

726 

348 

252 

96 

55 

486 

219 

219 

4.631 

4.330 
118 

2 

25 

10 

43 
140 

160 

118 

204 

154 

177 

127 

368 

318 
25 
25 

257 

325 

202 

200 
2 

88 

45 

123 

123 

530 

480 
30 
20 

247 

344 

261 

243 
18 

47 

76 

60 

30 
30 

981 

906 
25 
50 

413 

279 

338 

227 
111 

51 

89 

92 

92 

1.387 
1.316 

25 

518 

743 

374 
247 

127 

55 

26 

277 

277 

2.699 

2.246 
153 

42 

332 

17 

26 

8 
18 

15 

70 

35 

33 

2 

50 

330 

49 

20 

2 
18 

13 

68 

23 

22 

1 

20 

7 

17 

25 

351 

42 

16 

3 
13 

13 

71 

34 

33 

1 

52 

2 
22 

25 

336 

53 

15 

4 
11 

14 

96 

16 

15 

1 

17 

4 
17 

50 

336 

47 

44 

4 
40 

13 

93 

58 

57 

1 

12 

8 

25 

50 

343 

18 

46 

1 
45 

13 

97 

56 

55 

1 

17 

7 

17 

300 
429 

837 

397 

299 
98 

55 

1.691 

352 

352 

16 

15 
16 

31 
30 

35 
93 

38 
56 

44 
111 

85 
125 

95 
215 

2 
2 

5 
2 

10 

8 
1 

8 
3 

9 
3 

10 
20 

10 
23 
60 

15 
15 
26 

20 
46 
45 

12 
63 
50 

17 
63 
70 
65 

12 

10 

12 

8 

14 

5 

1.249 

^305   1.209 

1.320 

1.457 

1,505 

5.442 

7.687 

9.479 

15.970 

19.582 

29.820 
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TABLE  VII.—  STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
<a)  BaOdiiigs  Aathoriied  In  New  York  City  in  Octob«,  HawmtAtr  and  DMeatar.  I9M  and  1907. 


BOROUGH. 

NuMBEH  or 
BniiJ>iNaa. 

IS&TDtATMSD  Oowr  OF 

Pbojecikd  BuiLDiNas. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

OOMMKKCED. 

COICPIiBTBD. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1007. 

New  BmLDDfos: 
Bronx 

485 
2,063 

189 
1,011 

218 

359 
1.263 
132 
728 
172 

$4,893,185 

14.643.329 

8.902.475 

4.294.224 

886.471 

$4,097,130 
8.900,109 

10,717,040 

3,110,003 

803,772 

389 
1.723 
188 
717 
300 

239 
876 
125 
540 
159 

494 
8,047 
422 
732 
170 

433 

Brooktyn 

2.633 

Manhattan 

320 

QueeDa 

727 

Kli^iinnnri 

240 

Total 

3,966 

2.654 

$33,619,684 

$27,628,054 

8.317 

1,939 

4.865 

4.362 

Al/TKRATIONS: 

Bronx      

175 
1,018 
772 
305 
103 

135 
1.834 
685 
243 
148 

$328,895 

1,347,876 

2,574,215 

397,438 

79.099 

$139,690 

1,546.211 

1,987.480 

176.871 

82.249 

178 
763 
640 
227 
135 

147 
2.053 
593 
182 
148 

206 
915 
910 
256 
112 

215 

Brooklyn 

2.884 

Muihattan 

858 

Queens 

312 

Kli4iinnnd 

153 

Total 

2,373 

3,045 

$4,727,523 

$3,932,501 

1.943 

3.123 

2.390 

3.022 

Total  of  New  Buiij>- 

INGS     AND     ALTERA- 

tionb: 
Bronx    ,.,.,,--..,,. 

660 
3,081 

961 
1.816 

321 

494 
3,097 
817 
971 
320 

$5,222,080 

15.991.205 

11.476,690 

4,691,662 

965,570 

$4,236,820 

10.446.320 

12,704.520 

3,286,874 

886,021 

567 
2.486 
828 
944 
435 

386 

2.929 
718 
722 
307 

700 

3.962 

1.332 

988 

282 

648 

Brooklyn 

5,017 

Manhattan 

1.178 

Queens 

1.03O 

Klfthmnnd    

402 

Total 

6.339 

5.699 

$38,347,207 

$31,560,555 

5.260 

5.062 

7.264 

8.284 

NnmlMr  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled 

Table. 


Tenement  Houses  Included  In  the  Forecoin 


BOROUGH. 

Number  op 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx ,--,,,,,  ^  ,  - r  , 

91 

603 

51 

•I 

78 
244 

20 

105 

2 

$2,613,200 

6.864.600 

3,896,000 

702,100 

5,600 

$2,051,500 

Brooklyn 

8,210,300 

Manhattan 

2,274,000 

Queens 

685.800 

Richmond .,.,-,. - ,  r . ,  t 

20,800 

Total 

843 

449 

$14,081,500 

$8,242,400 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

25 
134 

478 
18 

1 

27 
162 
418 

25 
9 

$30,150 

92.470 

900.150 

6.610 

200 

$20,500 

Brooklyn 

118.922 

Manhattan. ..,,..,..........,, 

743.785 

Queens 

9.330 

Richmond  ....r..............T 

52.390 

Total 

656 

641 

$1,029,580 

$944,927 

Total  op  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 
Bronx ......  t  ...........  r ..  t t  , 

116 
737 
529 
115 
2 

105 
406 
438 
130 
11 

$2,643,860 

6,957.070 

4,796,150 

708.710 

5,800 

$2,072,000 

Brooklyn 

8.320  222 

M&nhAttan. ....,....,, T T 

3.017.785 

Queens 

695.130 

fildiniond  .«..i..T....r...tT ■► 

73.190 

Total 

1.499 

1,090 

$15,111,080 

$0,187,327 
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TABLE  VII.-- STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPERATIONS— (Continued). 
(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 


ADDITIONS  AND 

NEW  BUILDINS. 

BKPAIB8. 

ALL  BUILDINGS. 

c*iTV  Awn  ptrnTrkn 

. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

Buffalo. 

October 

170 

$507,735 

100 

$123,265 

270 

$631,000 

Noyember 

167 

=586,700 

97 

239,300 

264 

»826.000 

December 

,  1907..." 

109 

a  316,025 
$1,410,460 

60 

177,575 
$540,140 

159 
693 

a493.600 

Oct.-December, 

446 

247 

$1,950,600 

1906... 

435 

1.331,150 

198 

161,860 

633 

1,403,010 

1905... 

423 

*1. 561. 845 

209 

239,737 

632 

♦1,801,582 

1904... 

471 

1.673,206 

184 

133,758 

655 

11,806,964 

1903... 

386 

1.348,255 

139 

121,851 

525 

1,470,106 

1902... 

363 

1.275.161 

140 

224.957 

503 

1.500.118 

1901... 

187 

1.9a3,164 

82 

78,414 

269 

1.981.578 

1900... 

160 

1.486,033 

118 

202,573 

278 

1.688.606 

ROCHBBTKR, 

October 

149 

$361,075 

50 

$59,360 

199 

$420,435 

Noyeoftber. , , . , , 

97 
48 

272,175 
132,150 

40 
23 

113 

72.085 
10.995 

$142,440 

137 
V    71 

344.260 
143,145 

December 

,1907..." 

Oct.-December, 

294 

$765,400 

407 

$907,840 

1906... 

335 

1,433,770 

87 

116,990 

422 

1.550,760 

1905... 

303 

tl. 535. 727 

74 

75,300 

877 

11,611,027 
11,033,553 

1904... 

238 

1,000.558 

47 

32.095 

285 

1903... 

125 

364.605 

50 

316.093 

175 

680,698 

1902... 

119 

900.900 

43 

26.382 

162 

927,282 

1901... 

144 

670.002 

48 

88.533 

102 

658.535 

1900... 

101 

201.220 

35 

25.240 

136 

226.460 

Stbacuse. 

October 

77 

<'$599.442 

46 

$52,160 

123 

•$651,602 

November. . .  -  t  - 

64 
23 

181,750 
'403,955 

$1,185,147 

87 
17 

51,980 
21,975 

101 
40 

233.730 

December 

,1907..." 

'425.030 

Oct.-December, 

164 

100 

$126,115 

264 

$1,311,262 

1906... 

178 

670.277 

09 

117,245 

277 

787.522 

1905... 

119 

283.150 

84 

223,835 

203 

606.985 

1904... 

91 

406,250 

67 

41.990 

158 

448.240 

1903... 

59 

201,000 

47 

27.540 

106 

228.540 

1902... 

74 

342.775 

54 

82.590 

128 

425.365 

1901... 

65 

405,380 

60 

31.335 

125 

436.715 

1900... 

84 

677,705 

87 

45.253 

171 

722.958 

Tbot. 

Oct.-December 

,1907... 

14 

$65,700 

88 

$52,425 

52 

$118,125 

1906... 

30 

203,500 

43 

73.585 

73 

277,085 

1005... 

17 

t488,800 

20 

22,195 

37 

t510,405 

^Includes  a  new  boapltal  (tii^.O0O|  and  a  store  and  office  building  ($120,000). 

S  Includes  an  office  building  (»3C»0,o60)  and  a  church  ($100,000). 

tl Deludes  a  UlcXotj  Ctll5.tXKi),  a  pow^r-houae  ($140,000)  and  State  armory  ($300,000). 

1 1ncludes  two  storea  (t  175,000  and  sioo.CKiO  respectively). 

|1  Deludes  two  collet  btilldinj:^  (t  125,000  a  ad  $115,000  respectively). 

^Iri eludes  a  schoolhoufie  to  cost  S9o,ocK>. 

'Includes  an  athletic  arena  costlrifr  $350,000. 

i=Indudes  an  addition  to  a  hospLUl  ($125,000)  and  a  new  roundhouse  ($120,000). 

« la  dudes  addition  to  paascng^r  statlaa  to  cost  $150,000. 
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TABLE  VnL— IMJUOitATION  AT  THE  PO^T  OP 
(CiMjlii  bf  tte  BwcMi  9l  iMMlcrirtoa  and 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 


Skx. 


FenuOe. 


ToUl 
admitted. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

IQ 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

81 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 


Afni^A  (btack). , 

Arm^niui 

Bolksm^ati  and  Moravian 

BuJ^flao,  Senria,n,  Montenegriii . 

Cbiacst    , 

l>iiatiaD  a^  JBlovenian 


Oaldtadais,  Bosnian,  Herzegovinian . 

Dutfii  and  fleniUh 

Eaft  Ifullazi .    . , 

EnKtWi.. 

n&ikiit) 

FremA . .    , , 

fiemma ....,., 

Gff^it. 

Ili^brtw  *  , » 

IriK^i 

IiBliao  <NOTth; 

Jtaiian  rsouthi 

Japni««e  .,.**.  H , 

Kor^fan ,...,.. 

lithUBnlati .  _    

Ma  Fear 

M<^xicao . , .  .  , 

Poj^Oc  lalander . , 

Vollaii 

I''ortij(pnJ«Jie' 

H  oumaniafi  ...-** 

Jbi*i4*ian 

tScAnrllnaviata. . . . 
Scotch .*...»♦... 

Blcivak . 

Spanish 

SpatUih-AnieTicia 


i^yrtan. 

TuTldEh 

WeMi. 

Wcfft  Indian  f«xocpt  Cuban). 
Diher  peoples. .  ■  ^ 


157 

678 

1.539 

4.993 

4 

5,760 

199 

1,234 

1,397 

7 

4,401 

638 

1,757 

12,144 

11,603 

15,064 

3,287 

7.086 

21.253 

19 


2,819 

7.820 

60 


6.109 

479 
3.562 
5.448 
3.515 
3.307 
1.330 
4.910 
1.009 

101 
1.222 
1.000 

277 
90 

406 


217 

359 

1.465 

286 

1 

1,887 

49 

113 

1.018 

3 

3.405 

705 

1.418 

9.767 

693 

12.261 

3.795 

2.767 

12.370 


1.579 

4.004 

25 

*8.'756 

214 

466 

556 

1.387 

3.459 

1.244 

2.778 

215 

39 

528 

29 

210 

120 

24 


374 

1.037 

2.994 

6.279 

5 

7.647 

248 

1.347 

2.415 

10 

7.806 

1.343 

3,175 

21.911 

12.196 

27.325 

7.082 

9.853 

33.623 

22 

"4;398 

11.824 

85 

'24i865 

693 

4,028 

6.004 

4.902 

6.766 

2.574 

7.688 

1.224 

140 

1.750 

1.029 

487 

210 

430 


Grand  total 146.684 


78.106 


224.789 


Alabama 565 

Alaska 25 

Arizona 222 

Arkansas 79 

California 5,175 

Colorado 1 .524 

Connecticut 5,459 

Delaware 241 

District  of  Columbia 334 

Florida 405 

Georgia 171 

Hawaii 17 

Idaho 133 

17,336 


*  The  number  of  immigimnts  destined 

Indiana 2.055 

Indian  Territory 78 

Iowa 849 

Kansas 78ft 

Kentucky 120 

Louisiana 448 

Maine 563 

Maryland 891 

Massachusetts 10.768 

Michigan 4.173 

Minnesota 1.668 

Mississippi 81 

Missouri. 8.663 

Montana 431 
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KEW  YORK,  QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1907.* 
Naturalization,  DefMutment  of  Commerce  and  Lalrar.) 


Age. 

I1J.ITEIIACT 
(14  yean  and  over). 

Have 
been 
in  the 
United 
States 
before. 

Total 
debarred. 

Fourth 

Quarter, 

1906. 

UnderU 
years. 

14  to  44 
years. 

46  and 
over. 

Oanread 

but  cannot 

write. 

Can  neither 

read  nor 

write. 

46 
171 
633 
106 

608 
12 
41 

646 

*i;337 

75 

320 

8.697 

329 

6.701 

444 

940 

6,970 

1 

""386 

1.501 

11 

"iiew 

121 
117 
178 
242 
661 
640 
977 
101 

18 
236 

13 
110 

37 

10 

822 

803 

2.200 

6.063 

6 

6.827 

226 

1.293 

1.624 

9 

6.666 

1.263 

2.634 

16.961 

11.764 

19.119 

6.386 

8.630 

26.176 

21 

"3;934 

9,941 

70 

"iiini 

640 

3,742 

6.738 

4,532 

6,834 

1,826 

6,622 

1.069 

110 

1,453 

1,014 

341 

153 

412 

7 

63 

161 

111 

Hi 

10 

13 

146 

1 

814 

16 

221 

1,253 

113 

1,606 

253 

283 

2,477 

84 

382 

4 

64i 

32 

169 

88 

128 

281 

209 

189 

64 

12 

61 

2 

36 

20 

8 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
8 

34 

1 

io 

86 

i 

236 

4 

9 
2 

6 

2 

6 

278 

36 

2,196 

"iiiio 

637 

40 

1 

36 

10 

80 

1.128 

3.649 

6.660 

60 

760 

18,899 

"2.'667 
1.119 

"ijisi 

337 

1.678 

2.686 

2.351 

4 

2 

1.610 

240 

1 

776 

804 

2 

3 

263 

43 

13 

61 

88 

3 

388 

122 

24 

148 

2 

1.366 

72 

612 

1.236 

203 

286 

778 

769 

2.271 

1 

66 

550 
24 

6i9 

44 

92 

57 

213 

648 

410 

703 

160 

43 

103 

•      9 

71 

69 

16 

4 

2 

8 

694 

29 

3 

39 

6 

io 

3 

36 

85 

129 

106 

23 

28 

226 

2 

32 

40 

""ioi 

11 
19 
22 
81 
6 
3 
32 
12 

26 

49 

49 

346 

670 

2.104 

3.069 

7.174 

217 

1.108 

1.767 

16 

5.959 

1,780 

2,456 

17,749 

11,580 

29,716 

6,269 

13,522 

36,873 

18 

1 

4,115 

14.100 

14 

"23i6i6 

300 

2.716 

2.326 

6.132 

6.918 

2.497 

10.815 

933 

114 

1.203 

290 

457 

144 

406 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

29,927 

184,906 

9,967 

367 

64,670 

12.231 

1.858 

217.768 

41 

to  each  state  or  territory  was  as  follows: 

Nebraska 876 

Nevada 256 

New  Hampshire 947 

New  Jersey 11.404 

New  Mexico 163 

New  York 89. 616 

North  OaroUna 97 

North  Dakota 436 

Ohio 11 .813 

Oklahoma 83 

Oregon 648 

Pennsylvania 38,886 

Philippine  Islands 1 

Porto  Ktoo 24 


Rhode  Island 1,900 

South  Carolina 26 

South  Dakota 863 

Tennessee 187 

Texas 283 

Utah 601 

Vermont 398 

Virginia 627 

Washington 1 .322 

West  Virginia 2.119 

Wisconsin 3.626 

Wyoming 390 

Grand  total 224.789 
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TAftLE  IX^ACCfDENTS  IN  FACTORIES    QUARRIES  AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER,  I9«7. 


U)  Ag»  aM  S«x  cf  Potmhh  iajwvi. 

CAUSE. 

Under 

10 
years. 

16-lS 
yeaiB. 

18 

not 
stated. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Mkcbanicai^  Powbl 
Tmumlarton  of  power: 

Hoton  (enginet,  dynamoB,  fljrwhMls, 
etc.) 

29 
10 
103 
9 
18 
86 

72 
23 

263 
63 

133 
33 
19 
19 
5 
26 

14 

98 

60 
19 

10 
9 
6 

36 

28 

15 

8 

15 

146 

64 

6 

81 

25 

60 

29 

36 
16 

10 
93 

1 
1 

"'i' 

2 

2 
2 

8 

'■**i' 

2 

4 

""i' 
1 

4 
...... 

1 

30 
11 
108 
10 
20 
96 

79 
23 

259 
65 

147 
36 
21 
19 
5 
27 

16 

100 

il 

11 

9 
11 
39 

38 

20 

8 

18 

171 
68 
6 
35 
26 
30 
28 
77 

34 

38 
18 

10 
102 

30 
11 
102 
9 
17 
88 

75 
23 

259 
65 

147 
36 
21 
19 
5 
27 

16 

100 

33 
34 

10 
9 
7 

19 

24 

12 

3 

16 

150 
67 
6 
35 
26 
29 
23 
72 

34 

88 
18 

10 
97 

Oef|.rfng  on  all  IlUlchfllfill 

2 

3 

1 
1 
8 

3 

0 

1 

Shafting 

3 

R«itf  and  puUeyi ,..,..-  r  r .,,  x ...  - 

02 
2 

g 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 
Elevators  and  lifts 

Hoisting  and  oonveying  machinery 
and  apparatus,  n.  e.  s 

4 

4 

Looomotlves  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 
Saws 

2 

9 
8 
2 

Planers 

Jointers  or  buzz  olaners 

Shapen '. 

Lathes 

Other  wood  working  machines . . .  r . . 

1 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Calenders  and  other  paper  making 
machines 

3 

0 

15 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying 
machines 

1 
2 

24 

Printing  presses. 

3 

Teitiie  niachlnery: 

Picking  machines 

1 

Carding  machines 

8i>{nnlns  machines 

5 

5 

4 

4 

20 

Formers,  knitting  madiines  and  other 
textile  nuM^nery ............... 

0 

flewlnff  machines,  etc 

1 

g 

Laundry  machines 

5 

deather  working  madiinery 

3 

20 

4 

2 

Ifetal  working  machinery:" 

Stamping  machines 

1 

21 

PrllllTiK  and  mllllnff  machines 

1 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

4 
1 
4 
1 
6 

4 

1 
2 

Shears • 

1 

Rollers 

Others 

1 
1 

5 

Polishing  machines: 

wheels,  etc 

Struck   by   fragments  of   polUhing 
wheels 

Other 

Slachlnes  used  In  bakeries,  confectionery 
establlshmenti.  etc 

JCachlnes  not  elsewhere  spedfled 

2 

7 

5 

Total 

17 

183 

1,776 

27 

1,953 

1,822 

131 

Heat  and  Electricitt. 
iCzT>toiiiv<M  (Tmwder.  dynamite.  etcV  . . 

1 
1 

24 
32 
13 

55 
25 
27 
51 

12 
58 
52 

25 
83 

14 

55 
25 
27 
51 

13 
58 
57 

25 
83 
14 

55 
25 

27 
51 

512 
58 
57 

ISsplOflion  and  ignition  of  gases 

finibsloh  of  bbllera  and  steam  pipes . . . 
Other  injuries   from  steam  and   hot 

61 

Ckustica 

fizplotion  of  molten  metals 

Otner  accidents  from  molten  metids . . . 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  Uquids 
or  caustics) 

1 

I 

mortridty " . . ::.:::....:;;:;::.::: 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 

0 

Total 

1 

8 

349 

'"'■ 

358 

357 

I 
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TABLE  IX.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNEL  CONTRUCTION, 

OCTOBER-DECEMBER,  1907. 

(a)  Act  aod  Sex  of  Penons  Injared  — (Gontlnaed.) 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  L^not  elsewhere  specified.] 

Under 

Id 
years. 

16-18 
years. 

18 
years 

Age 

not 

flUted. 

:  Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Fall  of  Person. 
Fbll  from  ladder,  scaffold,  plattomi.  etc 
EaU  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines, 
etc 

1 

4 

2 
2 

1 

""4* 

4 
5 

95 

55 
60 
36 
18 
14 
18 
28 
46 

'•'2 
""i' 

99 

58 
64 
37 
21 
15 
22 
32 
52 

94 

58 
64 
37 
21 
11 
18 
29 
50 

5^ 

Fail  <&used  bv  collaose  of  suoDort 

TftM  thmiiarh  oDenins  in  floor r  ■,  -  - 

Fftli  in  hoiitwaT.  shaft,  etc 

1 
1 

Fall  on  staliv,  st^nii,  etc 

4 

FUl  on  level  by  sQp'ping 

4 

Fall  on  levd  bv  trippinip 

a 

All  others 

2- 

Total 

8 

22 

870 

5 

400 

382 

18. 

Injttred  bt  WKioms. 
oavatinc  etc.) 

60 

26 

256 

42 

19 

67 
27 
43 
120 
16 

71 
104 

42 

4 
1 

1 

73 

27 
264 

46 

21 

69 
29 
44 

124 
18 

74 
105 

43 

73 

27 
260 

46 

21 

60 
29 
44 

124 
18 

73 
105 

43 

Falling  we  of  material  Qumber,  coal, 
oemmit  etc)  r » 

1 
6 

8 

2 

2 
2 

1 
3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

V*^l1lna  milla   Annm  a.n(1  nthftr  ohlMrta. . 

4. 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person 
injured  t 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sons      

Heavy' materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 
iured  Denons  were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

p&n  nf  nMLtArlaifl  from  tnicks  in  tranait . 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

HunHHncr  of  ntone.  ore.  etc 

1 



inateruils    ..,.,.,--,--..,.. 

1 

T/oadipg  o^  unloading. 

Oiuse  insufficiently  described  for  dasai- 
flcation 

Total 

1 

20 

902 

8 

937 

932 

5^ 

Fltoto  OBJKom. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass, 
0|O           

8 

1 

151 
42 

""i* 

154 
44 

152 
44 

2- 

Other  Inliirlen  from  flvinir  obleete,  r  -  -  . 

Total 



4 

108 

1 

198 

196 

^ 

VcmcLiis  AND  AcdDBiTS  Caubkd  bt 

AmMALB 

1 

2 

78 

1 

82 

80 

2- 

MiSCELLANSOUS. 

Hand  tools  (hanmiers,  knives,  wrenches, 
flies,  etc.) 

5 
2 

131 
81 

35 

78 
13 
46 
12 
50 

1 

1 
1 

2 

187 
33 

35 

90 
17 
47 
13 
64 

135 
83 

35 

84 
15 
47 
13 
59 

2 

Injured  whUe  fitting  and  assembling, 
n.  e.  s • 

Hand  caught  on  naU,  wire,  sharp  pro- 

1 
1 

10 
2 

1 

5. 

^apd  cut  on  glass. ....  -  ^ 

2- 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc. 
Tnnalatlon  of  TKNflonous  jatpes 

All  other  causes. .....  ^ 

8 

6. 

Total 

3 

23 

405 

6 

436 

421 

IS 

OiLA^wn  TcypAfj 

26 

218 

4,073 

48 

4,364 

4,190 

174 

o  One  not  an  employed. 
b  Not  an  employee 
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TABLE  IX.—  (b)  CansM  and  Resalts  of  Acddeote  in  PactoriM. 


^ 

Tempobabt 

CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  8.=iiot  elsewlieie  fpedfled.] 

1 

1 

1 

QQ 

Mechanical  Power. 
TraDanisfllon  of  power: 

30 
11 
108 
10 
20 
96 

79 
23 

259 
65 

147 
36 
21 
19 
5 
27 

16 

100 

57 

37 

11 

9 

11 

39 

33 

20 

8 

18 

171 
68 
6 
35 
26 
30 
23 
77 

34 
38 
18 

10 
102 

5 

1 

25 

5 

1 

13 

10 
2 

50 
6 

36 
6 
2 

1 
2 
8 

1 
19 
10 

7 

1 
2 
3 
6 

4 
6 

1 
4 

26 
17 

1 
10 
4 
6 
3 
18 

6 

"'i' 

2 

1 
11 

5 

5 
9 

1 

4 

12 

15 
5 

59 
9 

5 
2 

2 

1 

Omrinir  on  all  inachihefl 

Set  screws 

ShaftlDg 

Belts  and  pulleys 

3 

1 

11 
2 

6 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

7 

Cranes  (steam,  electric  Dortable.  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  oonveying  machinery  and  apparatus, 

n.  e.  s 

Locomotives  and  trains 

1 

""2 
"'i' 

23 
2 

33 

4 
3 
3 

1 
5 

3 
6 

4 
4 

3 

5 

2 

12 

10 

4 

""2 

7 
16 

2 
10 

3 

6 

"is 

7 
6 
8 

4 

7 

Wood  working  machines: 
Saws 

1 

Planers 

1 

Jointers  or  buzz  planers 

Shapers .' 

1 

Latnes 

Other  wood  working  machines 

2 

1 
15 

7 
3 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 
Barkers 

Calenders  and  other  paper  making  machines 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  machines 

Printing  presses 

Textile  madilnery: 

PlddnjT  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

2 
12 

8 
5 

1 
1 

4 
5 
2 
1 
2 

I>boms .". 

Formers,    knitting    machines    and    other    textile 
machinery  - ,  - , , , , 

Sewing  macnlnes,  etc 

TAundry  machines ...,.,,,..,.,........,  r ,  - , , 

Leather  working  machinery r . . . . 

Metal  working  machinery : ' 
Stamping  machines 

1 

T^riUingr  and  niillinff  machines 

1 

Screw  machines ,,.,.-  ^ , ....-.,,,., 

Lathes 

1 

Drop  and  power  hammers ........  r .......  ^  t  -  r  - 

3 

Shears 

Rollers 

2 
8 

3 

1 
3 

Other 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc 

Struck  bv  f rannents  of  DoUshlnz  wheels . . , , ,  ^  - .  r  - 

Other 

Machines  used  In  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 
ments, etc 

2 
22 

ManhinAa  not  elsewhere  RDecifled 

1 

20 

17 

3 

Total 

1.953 

352 

20 

256 

237 

38 

Heat  and  ELSCTRiciTr. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc). 

25 
33 
14 
55 
25 
27 
51 
13 
58 
57 

1 

"22* 
5 

49 
20 
20 

43 

9 

46 

47 

2 

2 

1 

Exnlosion  and  Isnition'of  nses. . . .'. 

Otifier  Injuries  from  steam  and  iTot  liquids 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  mcdten  metals 

Otlfier  accidents  fro^n  molten  metals. , .  - , , ,  ^  -  - . .    , . , 

1 

Vats,  pans,  etc  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics) . . 

1 

FIte  and  heat,  n.  e.  s ! 

1 

Total 

358 

2 

261 

4 

5 

a  One  not 
6  Two  not 
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1 

PEBMANaMT  PmABT.BMBNT. 

J 

|| 

1 

1 

UMB  OF  Om  OB  BOTH — 

Inter- 
nal. 

au 

others. 

1 

^ 

limbs. 

Hand! 

gen. 

Byw. 

t 

or 
feet. 

i 

1 

1 

10 

0 

50 

7 
14 
74 

49 
11 

190 
30 

79 

13 

5 

7 

4 
17 

5 
59 
28 
10 

5 

7 

0 

32 

25 

17 
0 

7 

47 
47 
5 
27 
14 
13 
10 
40 

20 
33 
13 

3 
80 

0 

1 
20 



5 

1 

30 

1 

1 
4 

3 
2 

17 

1 

0 

1 

37 
3 
3 
9 

7 
0 

20 

10 

48 

17 

14 

8 

1 
9 

0 
22 

15 
13 

8 

1 
I 
2 

4 
1 
1 
7 

78 
14 

2 

I 

4 

2 
10 

1 

1 

2 

4 
2 
2 

4 
3 

8 
3 

5 

1 

1 

9 
17 

12 
3 

32 
10 

2 

2 
9 

15 

4 

29 

9 

19 
0 
2 

4 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

04 
g 

1 

1 
""2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

17 

8 

2 

3 
2 

10 

1 

38 

10 

14 

0 

1 
0 

5 
13 
14 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 
17 
14 

8 

3 

1 
1 
5 

3 
2 

1 
3 

40 

7 
1 
4 
0 
2 
3 
11 

t 

4 

2 

8 

3 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

9 

1 
3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

,  2 

1 
1 
7 

72 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

7 

6 

1 
1 

5 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
6 
0 

1 
1 

1 

1 
14 

2 

"'i' 

2 
26 

1 

*  'i' 

4 

3 

13 

1? 

7 



4 
5 

15 
4 

17 

8 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

9 

1 

5 

13 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

51 

147 

00 

1.170 

295 

7 

14 

342 

0 

7 

09 

445 

043 

1 

2* 

4 
1 

1 
1 

7 
28 
10 
50 
20 
20 
44 
10 
55 
50 

11 
3 

1 
5 

4 
0 

7 

1 
1 
4 

1 

2 

'"'i' 

3 

1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

I 

a2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

2 

1 

a2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

7 

0 

294 

43 

1 

1 

0 

8 

613 

B        1 

SSSSSB 

an  empioyee. 
•mptoyees. 
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TABLE  IX.—  (b)  Caiues  and  ResuHt  of  Accidento  In  Pnctorins^ 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.»not  elsewhere  spedfled.] 


1 

o 


Tempobart 


il 


m 
R 

I 


Fall  of  Person. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  In  floor 

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  sTl^ping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

All  others 

Total 

Injured  bt  Wezohts. 
Falling  rock  ai^d  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.). 
Falling  pile  of  material  Qumber,  coal,  cement,  etc.). 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  wluch  injured  persons 

were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  machinery  trom  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flask<t,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

HandUng  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

Loading  or  unloading 

Cause  InsuiBciently  described  for  classification. . . . 

Total 

Fltino  Objects. 

Struck  in  eve  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc 

Other  Injunes  from  flying  objects 

Total 

Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  bt  Animals.  . . 

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc). 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s 

Hand  caught  on  nau,  wire,  diarp  projection,  etc. . . 

Hand  cut  on  glass 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 

Total 

Grand  Total 


09 
68 
64 
87 
21 
15 
22 
32 
52 


18 
10 
12 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
7 


400 


32 


60 


73 
27 
264 
46 
21 

60 
29 
44 

124 
18 
74 

105 
43 


13 

4 

60 

16 

6 

11 
10 

8 
26 

3 
14 
32 

0 


3 
4 
31 
5 
2 

7 
5 
3 
7 
2 
2 
8 
2 


21 

7 
07 
17 

5 

26 
7 
15 
45 
5 
21 
37 
11 


037 


221 


81 


154 
44 


4 
10 


15 
2 


16 
14 


314 


108 
82 


14 


17 


13 


30 
2 


16 


137 
33 
35 
00 
17 
47 
13 
64 


84 
6 
0 

26 

4 
25 


46 

4 

4 

44 

11 

2 


20 
0 
0 
2 


120 


66 


16 
20 
13 
11 

"s 

7 
8 
0 


66 


4 

"i 
*is 


200 


526 


717 
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DlBABIXMENT.                                         | 

4J. 
1 

d 

li 

1 

1 

IX)68  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH — 

Inter- 
nal. 

AU 
others. 

1 

1 

f 

limbs. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

8 

1 
0 

24 
11 
16 
8 
6 
4 
1 
2 
2 

5 
3 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

82 
50 
54 

?2 

14 
20 
31 
39 

5 

1 
4 
2 

1 
1 
1 

4 
3 
2 

5 
3 

4 
4 
2 

9 
6 
6 

4 
2 

3 

1 

, 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Q 

1 
1 
1 

•    ••3 

1 
1 
6 

4 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

31 

74 

18 

334 

61 
22 
246 
43 
17 

63 
26 
40 
104 
14 
63 
95 
35 

21 

4 
1 
8 
2 

1 

4 
1 
2 
13 
2 
2 
2 
4 

1 

1 

i2 

1 
1 
1 

21 

1 

35 

2 

3 
9 

1 
3 

2 
2 
2 

7 
2 
9 
8 

4 

10 

3 

18 

2? 

1 
1 

6 
2 

7 
0 
3 
3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

10 

2 

1 

5 

1 
1 
6 
1 
4 
5 

6 

3 

2 

8 

1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

i 

2 
4 
2 

1 

13 

•  1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 

5 
2 

2 

3 

30 

79 

39 

829 

46 

32 

10 

12 

54 

8 

1 

2' 

82 
5 

125 
41 

22 
2 

5 

2 

1 

7 

1 

,,,,,. 

1 

2 

87 

166 

24 

5 

3 

8 

8 

10 

4 

68 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 
2 

4 

5 

"'2' 

7 

122 
21 
29 
83 
15 
46 
10 
54 

13 
8 
3 

4 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

5 

17 
9 
9 

3 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

9 

16 

49 

380 

38 

7 

2 

6 

15 

3 





148 

335 

272 

3.241 

472 

7 

16 

385 

12 

33 

120 

573 

78 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Tabto  X^^  Work  of  tko  Doyirty  Factory  la^octort. 

FoxnriH  QuAXTtuL,  1907.  Fourth 

. ■ 'Quarter, 

Oct.        Not.        Dec.       TotaL      1906. 
Regular  ixiapectiofu: 

Factoriei  in  aeparate  buUdinci 1«810      1.044      1.243      8,503      8.790 

Tenant  tectoxies 2,360      2.060      2.188      9.580      5,10S 

Laundrieo 136  155  200  600  484 

Bakeries 336  268  480       1,034      1,62ft 

Mines  or  quarriee 11 

Tunnel  workings 

Tenant  factory  buildings 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) 


Total. 


Special     inspections     (factories,     laundries, 
bakeriesV 

Investicatlons: 

Applications  for  license 

Complaints 

Ck>mpllanoes  (No.  of  establishments) 

On  special  orders 


Total 

Observations: 
Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed). 
Tunnel  workings 


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (flOO) 

Goods  In  tenant  factories  (105). 

Articles  in  bakeries  (1114) 

Unsafe  machinery  (181) 

ScaflTolding  (flO) 


Total. 


Prosecutions  beguntt 

Days  or  parts  or  days  on  court  work. 
Hours  spent  in  patrol  work 


2 

12 

3 

17 

6 

6 

7 

18 

54: 

408 

354 

427 

1.189 

47S 

4,460 

3,894 

4,487 

12,841 

11.60ft 

=*=■ 

^=~» 

_^B— — , 

86 

87 

100 

272 

43» 

S^SB^S 

esBssaa 

^Bs=a 

447 

397 

287 

1,131 

890 

85 

20 

20 

190 

217 

1.677 

1.287 

1,324 

t4,188 

t8.260 

304 

342 

185 

831 

210 

2,363 

2,046 

1,816 

6.340 

9.577 

'=* 

257 

262 

338 

857 

611 

6 

11 

10 

35 

' 

' 



16 

8 

21 

46 

9S 

47 

31 

22 

100 

10ft 

10 

10 

4 

1 

1 

i 

64 

39 

63 

166 

20» 

— 

^sas^ssss 

— 

24 

41 

66 

130 

9» 

70 

128 

162 

360 

m 

342i 

262i 

169 

764 

o 

Table  XI.—  Number  of  Children's  Employiiient  Certificates  Issued  by  Boards  of  Health  ia 
First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 

ClTT. 

New  York  Qtyr 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough 

Manhattan  Borough 

gueens  Borough 
ichmond  Borough 


Fourth 

Quarter. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1906. 

196 

126 

104 

425 

411 

72 

360 

267 

609 

293 

1.284 

920 

664 

2,868 

2.680 

67 

47 

84 

148 

130 

7 

2 

3 

12 

36 

1.626 

1.464 

1,072 

14.152 

13,650 

85 

60 

38 

173 

234 

44 

60 

33 

127 

163 

74 

63 

67 

194 

178 

20 

3 

3 

26 

49 

42 

10 

25 

77 

77 

46 

20 

7 

73 

90 

9 

5 

4 

18 

27 

16 

14 

7 

86 

62 

Total— New  York  aty 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Troy 

UUca 

Yonkers 

Schenectady 

♦  Not  reported.  ... 

t  In  1906  each  visit  to  an  establishment  with  reference  to  the  same  orders  was  counted  as 
one  investigation:  in  1907  only  the  first  vidt.  subsequent  vlMts  being  reckoned  as  simply  a 
part  of  the  one  investigation. 

«  Of  Table  XIII. 

I  Includes  mercantile  as  well  as  manufacturing  establishments. 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION  — < 
Table  XII.— LicMMf  for  TraMBOot  MannfactorM. 

FOXTItTB  QUABTBB,  1007. 


Applications  pending  September  30,  1007. 
AppUoations  reoeivea 


New  Remain- 
York  der  of 
aty.  State. 

120  

508  15 


Total. 


Total. 


628 


15 


(1)  Applications  for  dwellings  with- 
out dear  record  ftom  local  health 
or  tenement-house  authorities 
and  therefore 

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with 
dear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  inspector 
and 

(3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings 
inyettisated  by  tAdory  inspec- 
tor and 

Applications  refusedf  In  dass  1  with 
subsequent  report  of  compliance 
with  orders  of  health  or  tenement- 
house  authorities,  inyestigated  by 
factory  inspector  and 

Applications  refused!  in  classes  2  or 
3,    subsequently    re-inyestigated 


refused 


granted  400 

refused  111 

standing*  10 

granted  4 

refused  1 

standing*    


11 


granted 
refused 


granted 
refused 


16 


172 
203 


Total  applications  granted , 

Total  applications  refused  (net)}. 
Total  applications  standing* 

Applications  canceled  by  applicants 

Applications  duplicated 

Applications  pending  Dec.  30,  1007 


650 

—83 

10 

10 


15 


licenses  canceled  at  request  of  applicants, 
licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions. . 


32 


37 

1 


Net  increase  in  outstanding  licenses 621 

licenses  outstanding  Sept.  30,  1007 7,628 

licenses  outstanding  Dec.  30,  1007 8,240 


14 
402 


506 


120 
523 


Total 

Oct.  1, 

1004,  to 

Dec.  30. 

1007. 


10,780 


643         10,780 


471 

111 

10 

8 

1 


23 
16 


172 
203 


674 


10 
10 


1,775 


6,765 

1,774 

302 

604 

180 

3 

055 
423 


1,665 
1,107 


0,070 

1,109 

305 

228 

27 


32 

32 

38 
1 

315 
9 

635  . 
8,120 

8.755  . 

8,765 

*  These  are  cases  in  which  investigation  showed  no  work  being  done  or  Ukelv  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  further  application  for  the  license  was  received  after  inves- 
tigation. 

t  In  present  or  previous  quarters. 

i  The  number  of  buildings  held  to  be  below  the  requirements  for  licensing  was  1,102  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  As  the  result  of  re-appUcations  and  re-inspections  during  the 
quarter,  the  number  of  rejected  applications  was  reduced  to  1,100. 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 

Pabliftlied  Quarterly  by  the  State  Department  of  I<abor. 

Vol.  X,  No.  2.  ALBANY,  June,  1908  Whole  No.  37 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

^        ,  Keturns  from  all  the  trade  unions  of  the  state 

Uneinplojniifiiit. 

show  that  on  the  last  working  day  in  March,  out 

of  387,450  members  reporting  138,131  or  35.7  per  cent  were 
idle  and  that  out  of  386,115  reporting  101,466  or  26.3  per  cent 
were  idle  continuously  during  the  three  months  of  January, 
February  and  March.  This  is  a  degree  of  unemployment  un- 
approached  by  any  previous  year  since  1897  when  a  temporary 
slump  in  business  activity  momentarily  interrupted  the  improve- 
ment which  had  set  in  after  the  hard  times  following  1893.  For 
the  generally  prosperous  decade,  1898  to  1907,  the  highest  figures 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  27.2  for  the  last  day  and 
14.6  for  the  entire  quarter,  in  1904.  These,  however,  were  ex- 
ceptional figures  due  to  an  abnormal  amount  of  suspension  of 
work  by  strikes  or  lockouts.  The  mean  percentages  of  idleness 
for  the  decade  were  17.5  for  the  end  of  March  and  10.0  for  the 
three  months.  The  low  record  year  of  the  last  ten  was  1906 
when  the  percentage  of  idleness  for  the  last  day  was  9.9  and 
for  the  quarter  6.6.  The  increased  idleness  this  year  is  shown 
by  reports  of  causes  for  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  have  been  due 
entirely  to  the  prevailing  business  depression.  The  various 
causes  of  idleness  may  be  reduced  essentially  to  three  —  slack 
trade,  strikes  or  lockouts  and  disability.  The  amount  of  dis- 
ability reported  this  year  was  about  as  usual,  and  idleness  due 
to  labor  disputes  was  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  has  been  in 
recent  years,  so  that  the  increase  falls  entirely  under  "lack  of 
work''  as  the  reported  cause.  All  of  the  important  industries 
represented  in  the  trade  union  returns  suffered  from  the  increased 
idleness  of  1908  and  most  of  them  heavily.  Thus  in  the  building 
trades  56.0  per  cent  of  the  union  members  were  idle  at  the  end 
of  March  this  year  as  compared  with  37.3  in  1907,  11.1  per 
cent  in  1906  and  21.9  per  cent  in  1905.     In  these  trades  New 
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York  City  was  a  heavier  sufferer  than  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
In  transportation  idleness  at  the  end  of  March  was  twice  as  great 
this  year  (25.6  per  cent)  as  last  (12.7  per  cent)  and  last  year's 
figure  was  slightly  below  1905  or  1906.  Of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, clothing,  metals  and  printing  are  the  principal  ones 
represented  in  the  union  returns.  In  the  clothing  trades  the 
percentages  of  idleness  for  the  end  of  March  were  46.7  in  1908 
as  against  12.4,  14.3  and  19.5  in  1907,  6  and  5.  Similar  figures 
for  the  metal  trades  are  31.8  this  year  as  compared  with  4.2,  4.8 
and  9.2  for  the  last  three  years,  and  for  printing  17.9  this  year 
against  9.9,  9.4  and  8.0. 

K     K     K 

With  the  prevailing  idleness,  the  number  of  union 

Wages       members  who  had  some  work  and  reported  eam- 

Eaininga.      ^^S^  ^^^   January,   February   and  March  was  so 

greatly  reduced  this  year  as  to  make  comparisons 
with  former  years  somewhat  uncertain  owing  to  changes  in 
relative  importance  of  the  different  grades  of  workmen  repre- 
sented in  the  different  years.  The  indication  of  the  returns, 
however,  by  the  rough  measure  of  average  earnings  per  day,  is 
that  for  union  wage  earners  wage  rates  were  somewhat  lower  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  than  in  1907,  though  very  little,  if 
any,  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1906.  Those 
union  men  who  worked  during  the  first  quarter  averaged  64.7 
days  of  time  worked  as  compared  with  67.5  in  1907  and  70.7  in 
1906,  the  latter  being  the  highest  on  record  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  decrease  this  year  in  average  days  of  employment  of  those 
who  worked  appears  at  first  sight  surprisingly  moderate  in  view 
of  the  great  increase  of  idleness  which  prevailed.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  reflects  the  severity  of  the  business  depression  in 
throwing  men  wholly  out  of  work  rather  than  simply  reducing 
their  working  time.  The  reduced  amount  of  work  for  those  who 
had  employment,  with  probably  a  somewhat  lower  level  of  wages 
as  compared  with  1907,  naturally  produced  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  their  earnings  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  1907  or  1906. 
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Accompanying  the   unfavorable  condition  of  the 
Trade  labor  market  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  strength 

of  organized  labor  in  the  state  between  the  end  of 
September,  1907,  and  March,  1908,  of  46  unions  and  38,210 
members.  This  left  a  total  of  2,451  unions  with  398,582  mem- 
bers in  the  state  at  the  end  of  March.  This  decline  interrupted 
an  upward  movement  which  had  been  continuous  since  March, 
1905,  and  reduces  the  total  union  membership  to  the  point  it 
had  attained  in  September,  1906.  The  decrease  was  general 
through  the  state,  though  varying  considerably  in  extent  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  For  the  state  as  a  whole  the  decrease  in  mem- 
bership during  the  six  months  amounted  to  8.7  per  cent.  The 
decrease  in  New  York  City  was  9.9  per  cent,  in  Buffalo  7.0  per 
cent,  Rochester  7.2  per  cent,  Syracuse  3.1,  Albany  3.5,  Sche- 
nectady 18.5,  Troy  5.0,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  5.8 
per  cent 

•t     It     It 

A  tremendous  change  in  the  flow  of  foreign  labor 

Immigration       through  the  Port  of  Now  York  is  another  accom- 

and  . 

Emigration.       paniment    of    the    depressed    labor    market    which 

was  produced  by  the  financial  crisis  of  last  Octo- 
ber. The  number  of  aliens  admitted  at  New  York  City,  which 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1907  was  50,000,  or  15  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  year  before  and  in  the  third  quarter  27,000,  or  14  per 
cent  greater,  was  in  the  fourth  quarter  only  7,600,  or  3  per  cent, 
greater  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1908  was  141,372  or  71  per 
cent  less  than  the  year  before.  At  the  same  time,  as  is  well 
known,  emigration  increased  heavily  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
number  of  aliens  who  departed  from  the  Port  of  New  York 
in  January  of  this  year  was  equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  number 
admitted  during  the  entire  three  months  of  the  first  quarter,  in- 
dicating for  that  quarter  emigration  greatly  in  excess  of  immi- 
gration. Of  the  emigrants  from  the  Port  of  New  York  during 
the  four  months  from  October,  1907,  to  »Taniiary,  1908,  nearly 
48,000  had  resided  in  New  York  State. 
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Labor  disputes  in  the  first  quarter  were  not  so 
hiduBtrial      numerous  this  year  as  in  1907,  but  about  equaled 

the  number  in  190G  and  exceeded  the  figures  for 
11)01],  1904  or  1905.  But  this  year's  34  disputes  were  as  a  rule  si> 
unimportant  that  the  total  number  of  workpeople  directly  concerned 
in  them  was  only  1,611  as  compared  with  8,915  in  1907  or 
10,703  in  1906  and  7,800  or  over  in  each  of  the  three  earlier 
years.  There  was  an  unusual  proportion  of  strikes  against  re- 
ductions of  wages.  But  thi3  whole  number  of  these  (8)  was  after 
all  very  small  and  the  average  number  of  employees  directly  in- 
volved in  them  was  only  35.  The  fact  is  that  a  notable  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  the  prevailing  business  depression  of 
the  first  quarter  was  a  very  general  renewal  of  spring  union 
agreements,  especially  in  the  building  trades,  without  change  of 
wages  or  hours.  A  conspicuous  exception  to  this,  however,  which 
bears  some  appearance  of  threatening  conflict  ahead,  appears  in 
the  failure  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Union  to  renew  their  agreement  owing  to 
a  controversy  precipitated  by  the  employers  insisting  upon  a 
change  to  "  open  shop "  conditions.  During  the  first  quarter 
the  State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  for 
conciliation  purposes  in  21  disputes.  In  six  cases  the  intervention 
was  immediately  successful  in  terminating  the  controversies,  in 
two  of  which  threatened  strikes  were  thereby  averted. 

9i      9i      9i 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  regular 
Factory       inspections  by  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection 

numbered  14,920  as  compared  with  12,521  in  the 
same  months  last  year.  The  increase  was  chiefly  in  inspections 
of  tenement  buildings  licensed  for  home  manufactures  in  New 
York  City.  Complaints  formal  enough  to  call  for  special  investi- 
gation numbered  47  as  against  229  the  year  before.  Prosecutions 
for  violation  of  law  instituted  during  the  three  months  numbered 
177,  or  but  ten  short  of  one-half  the  whole  number  begun  in  the 
entire  fiscal  year  of  1907.  "  Tagging "  to  stop  work  until 
the  law's   sanitary  requirements   should  be  complied   with  war 
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resorted  to  in  case  of  13  tenement  buildings,  134  tenant  factories 
and  3  bakeries.  One  license  for  home  work  in  tenements  was 
revoked  for  unlawful  conditions.  In  five  cases  the  use  of  unsafe 
machinery  was  prohibited  by  notice  until  proper  safeguards 
should  be  provided.  Accidents  to  workmen  in  factories,  quarries 
or  tunnel  construction  reported  during  the  first  quarter  numbered 
3,402  this  year,  or  about  25  per  cent  less  than  in  1907.  This 
decrease  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  natural  result  of  greatly 
reduced  working  forces  this  year. 

9i      H      H 

Ten  distinctively  "labor"  laws  were  enacted  as 

Lalwr  Laws    ^jj^  result  of  the  legislative  sessions  of  1908  and 
of  Z908. 

are  reproduced  in  the  Bulletin.    Five  of  the  new 

laws  relate  to  the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  three  to  pay- 
ment of  wages,  one  to  industrial  education  and  one  to  immigra- 
tion. Easily  leading  the  others  in  importance  are  three.  Chap- 
ter 520  of  the  Laws  of  1908  transfers  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  concerning  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
first-class  cities  (New  York  City,  Buffalo  and  Eochester)  from 
the  local  boards  of  health  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
represents  the  attainment  of  an  object' which  has  been  sought  for 
years  by  those  interested  in  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
in  wage-earning  occupations.  The  act  was  recommended  by  the 
Governor,  was  the  principal  Department  measure  this  year,  and 
was  strongly  advocated  by  philanthropic  and  labor  organizations. 
The  legislature  made  substantial  provision  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  by  the  Department  of  Labor  by  creating  a  new  bureau 
therein  with  a  chief  and  ten  deputy  mercantile  inspectors.  A 
second  measure  long  striven  for  and  this  year  finally  attained  is 
the  law  (chapter  442)  providing  for  payment  of  wages  by  steam 
railroads  twice  a  month  instead  of  once  a  month  as  heretofore. 
This  was  one  of  the  two  preferred  measures  this  year  of  the 
State  Workingmen's  Federation  and  was  vigorously  advocated  by 
the  railway  brotherhoods.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Governor  in  a 
memorandum  of  approval  the  act  mitigates  in  part  the  discrimi- 
nation against  railroad  employees,  as  compared  with  employees 
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of  other  corporations  who  must  be  paid  weekly,  which  has  so  long 
existed  in  the  Labor  Law.  The  third  leading  measure  of  the  session 
is  one  providing  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  trade  schools 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  This  law  (chapter  263)  carries 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
was  strongly  advocated  by  him.  It  permits  the  establishment  by 
local  public-school  authorities  of  either  general  industrial  or 
trade  schools  and  provides  for  state  subsidy  of  such  schools.  An 
important  provision  of  the  act,  designed  to  give  employers  and 
employees  a  voice  in  the  management  of  such  schools,  requires 
the  public  school  authorities  to  appoint  "  an  advisory  board  of 
five  members  representing  the  local  trades  and  industries "  to 
•'  coimsel  with  and  advise  "  the  school  authorities  in  such  man- 
agement. Of  the  other  labor  laws  of  1908,  three  administrative 
measures,  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  Labor  Department,  facili- 
tate the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  as 
to  water  closets,  stairs,  doors  and  ventilation  in  factories,  as  to 
reporting  of  tunnel  accidents  and  as  to  tenement  manufactures; 
another  aflFords  some  further  protection  against  the  great  risks 
of  railroad  occupations  by  requiring  platforms  with  railings  on 
all  cabooses;  a  fifth  rc(|uires  ic^-harvesting  companies,  as  others 
have  long  been  required,  to  pay  wages  in  cash;  the  Garnishee  Law 
cou^j[|j|y||lMlll^^  as  to  slightly  lower  the  limit  of 

IS  amen  ec   on     i^      ^^  the   "ferTanJ^id  so  as  to  make  the'\^w 

^X  trantbt's  for  ,oods  purchased  i^!^    only  to  those  f6v 
apply  to  a  I  debt  '^         \        ^   ^^^^H      th^rious   problems 

""-"'L":   h"l  r™-  0  in  .W.  SU.e  of  >e»... number,  of 

connected  ^vlth  P  ^.ovision  for  a  spociav  ^ommis- 

of  such  aliens. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

Ketums  as  to  employment  and  earnings  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  obtained  from  the  trade  unions  of  the  State 
(see  Appendix,  Tables  I  to  III)  show  for  the  last  working  day  of 
March  a  total  of  138,131  members  idle  out  of  387,450  members 
for  whom  reports  of  idleness  were  made.^  Out  of  386,115  mem- 
bers reported  there  were  101,466  or  26.3  per  cent  returned  as 
having  had  no  work  at  all  during  the  entire  three  months  of  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March.  How  these  figures  compare  with 
those  for  previous  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  1. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Members  of  Labor  Unions  Idle — 

DURING  FIRST  QUARTER.  AT  THE  END  OF  MARCH. 

TEAR.  Number.          Percentage.  Number.  Percentage. 

1897 3r,,381  24.8  43,654  30.0 

1898 18.102  10.1  37,857  21.0 

1899 22,658  13.1  -31,751  18.3 

1900 22,895  10.1  44,336  20.0 

1901 20.841  11.3  42,244  18.5 

1902 16.776        6.2  36,710  13.6 

1903 19,310       5.5  41,941  12.1 

1904 55.710  14.6  103,995  27.2 

1905 31,638        8.7  54,916  15.1 

1906 24,746       6.5  37,237  9.0 

1907 55,624  13.8  77.270  19.1 

1908 101,466  26.3  138.131  35.7 

Nothing  anywhere  nearly  approaching  this  year's  amount  of 
unemployment  is  to  be  found  short  of  1897,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  1904,  when  there  was  an  exceptional  amount  of  idle- 
ness, especially  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  due,  as  indicated  in 
Table  2  below,  to  an  abnormsfl  amount  of  susp(  nsion  of  work  by 
strikes  or  lockouts.  The  year  1897  recorded  a  great  amount  of 
idleness  due  to  a  temporary  slump  in  business  in  1896-7  which 
momentarily  interrupted  the  improvement  which  had  set  in  after 
the  hard  times  following  1893.*  For  the  generally  prosperous 
decade,  1898  to  1907,  the  mean  percentage  of  idleness  at  the 
end  of  March  was  17.5,  and  the  percentage  of  continuous  idleness 

»  There  were  11,132  other  unlcn  members  In  the  State  who  were  not  considered 
in  the  returns,  including  such  as  those  In  business,  proprietors  of  shops,  retired 
members,  and  those  for  whom  the  union  officials  were  unable  to  make  any  report 
as  to  idleness. 

•  See  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,   1809,  p.   1170. 
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.for  the  first  quarter  was  10.0.  This  year's  proportions,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  resi>ective]y  twice  and  two  and  ono-half  times  as 
great. 

A  comparison  of  the  causes  of  idlenc^ss  among  trade  unionists 
at  the  end  of  March  for  the  last  five  years  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

TAniyK  2, —  Cai'Ses  of  Idleness  at  end  of  March. 
CATS'-:.                                        Number  of  Members  Idle  for  Each  Cause. 

1004.            1905.  1906.            1907.  190S. 

Lack    of    work 34.085          28,759  16,719         52,031  123,700 

I^ck   of    stock 1,213            1,343  1.397            1.819  578 

Weather 30,600          10,005  10.682          15,472  8,064 

Labor  disputes    25,723            4.814  4,787            3,970  1,573 

DlsabllJty 3.898            2,042  3,005            3,563  »,811 

Other    reasons    1,573               794  552               315  274 

Reason    not    stated    303               259  95               100  127 

Total    103.095  54,916         37,237  77,270       138,131 


CAisi:.           .  Pi'ic^iitaKe  of  Idleness  Due  to  Each  Cau.se. 

1904.  1905.  190G.  1907.  1908. 

Lack    of   work 33.3  52.4  44.9  67.3  89.6 

I^ck   of   stock 1.2  2.4  3.7  2.4  0.4 

Weather 35  2  29.1  28.7  20.0  5.8 

Labor  disputes 24.7  8.8  12.9  5.2  1.1 

Disability 3.8  5.4  8.1  4.6  2.8 

Other   reasons    1.5  1,4  1.5  0.4  C.2 

Reason    not   stated 0.3  0.5  0.2  0.1  0.1 

Total 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


It  appears  at  once  that  the  grc»ater  idl(*ness  of  1908  is  found 
entirely  under  the  cause  ^'  lack  of  work  "  and  is  due  therefore  to 
the  decreased  demand  for  labor  caused  by  the  prevailing  business 
depression.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  actual  pro- 
portion of  idleness  at  the  eml  of  March,  due  to  this  cause  is  ex- 
aggerated this  year  as  compared  with  others  by  the  evident 
inclusion  therein  in  the  case  of  the  building  trades  of  nearly  all 
the  idleness  which  is  ordinarily  credited  to  the  "  weather."  As 
will  be  seen  above  weath(»r  conditions  always  account,  and 
naturally,  for  a  large  proportion  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  March, 
being  found  effective  chiefly,  and  relatively  little  elsewhere,  in 
the  building  and  navigation  trades.  This  year  while  the  usual 
amount  of  idleness  on  account  of  the  weather  appears  in  the  navi- 
gation trades,  where  in  any  case  it  could  be  properly  credited  only 
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to  the  usual  closed  navigation  season,  in  the  building  ti*ades  less 
than  one-tenth  as  much  weather  idleness  was  reported  as  in  1907, 
for  example.  The  explanation  of  this  is  two-fold.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  fact  that  in  the  building  trades  the  weather  is  a 
fluctuating  cause  of  idleness  and  operates  to  produce  idleness  in 
largo  degree  only  for  those  who  have  work.  Hence  as  the  num- 
ber out  of  work  anyway  increases  the  number  who  can  be  said  to 
be  prevented  from  working  by  the  weather  decreases.  Coupled 
with  this  is  doubtless  also  some  unconscious  tendency  on  the  part 
of  those  reporting  to  overcredit  idleness  to  lack  of  work  under  the 
vivid  impressions  of  the  prevailing  hard  times.  This  latter 
tendency,  so  far  as  operative,  would  appear  to  have  affected  the 
returns  only  in  case  of  weather  idleness  or  possibly  idleness  ordi- 
narily credited  to  lack  of  stock.  The  amount  of  disability  re- 
ported was  about  as  usual,  and  the  large  reduction  in  idleness 
due  to  labor  disputes  corresponds  to  the  actual  facts  as  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

What  has  just  been  said  as  qualifying  the  relative  weight  of 
different  causes  of  idleness  as  they  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
returns  does  not,  of  course,  in  anywise  alter  the  broad  genera] 
fact  of  an  enormous  increase  of  idleness  in  1908  as  compared 
with  any  other  recent  year,  and  that  the  one  cause  of  the  increase 
was  lessened  demand  for  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  idleness  in  the  different 
industries  with  comparative  figures  for  the  last  three  years: 

table  3. — IoLRNi>»s  OP  Mrmbrrs  op  Lkbor  Groanizations:  By  Industries. 

AT   KND    OP   MARCH.  DURING   FIRST  QUARTER. 

Percentage.  Percentage. 

Number. .Number.  . ■ » 

QROUPS  OP  TRADF^.  1908.  1908.  1907.  1908.  1905.    1908.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905 . 

1.  Building,  stone  working, 

etc 72,422  56.0  37.3  11.1  21.9  61,029  47.3  29.2  6.8  12.5 

2.  Transportation 17.854  25.6  12.7  14.1  14.6  14,248  20.6  9.7  12.3  13.4 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles .. .  18,559  46.7  12.4  14.3  19.5  8,210  20.6  2.6  6.0  1.6 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc..  10,286  31.8  4.2     4.8     9.2  6,637  20.5  2.0  2.2  4.3 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc.. .  4,47117.9  9.9     9.4     8.0  2,300     9.2  7.7  8.1  4.9 

6.  Woodworldng,  etc 3,404  31.1  13.0     7.1   18.7  2,241  21.8  7.7  4.9  11.7 

7    Food  and  liquors 1,480  10.2  7.1     5.6     7.7  875     6.0  3.0  3.3  2.5 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1,130     8.8  13.2    7.3    8.0       1,009     7.9   12.2     6.4     7.7 

9.  Tobacco 2,930  25.8     3.5     6.4  11.7       2,324  20.4     2.1     3.1     8.3 

10.  Restaurant.s,   trade,  etc.  1,144  11.4     2.5  3.3  5.6  286     2.8  0.8  1.2  3.4 

11.  Public  employment 892     8,8  13.9  2.6  6.0  291     2.9  1.6  0.8  2.1 

12.  Stationary  engine  men..  983     7.7     1.9  2.7  3.3  479     3.8  1.5  2.3  2.5 

13.  Miscellaneous 2,576  29.9     4.4  8.8  11.5  1,537  17.8  2.6  3.0  5.8 


Total 138,131  35.7  19.1     9.9   15.1   101,466  26.3  13.8     6.5     8.7 
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The  largest  percjentage  of  idleness  appears  in  the  building 
trades,  which  make  up  the  largest  group  of  trades  represented 
in  the  trade  union  returns.  This  it  will  be  seen,  however,  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  the  same  thing  hav- 
ing been  true  in  1907  and  1905,  for  example.  As  pointed  out  in 
the  June  Bulletin  of  1907  (p.  144),  there  was  an  exceptional 
amount  of  idleness  in  the  building  industry  in  that  year  due  to  a 
reaction  in  New  York  City  from  unprecedented  activity  thereto- 
fore. The  contrast  between  1908  and  1907  is  far  less  marked 
therefore,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  increase,  than  is  to  be  seen 
in  most  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  returns. 

But  tjompared  with  1906,  the  best  of  very  recent  years  in  this 
industry,  the  building  trades  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  show 
five  times  as  large  a  percentage  of  idleness  on  the  last  day  of 
March  and  about  seven  times  as  high  a  proportion  of  continuous 
idleness  during  the  three  months. 

The  quarterly  statistics  of  building  operations  authorized  by 
city  building  departments  (see  Appendix,  Table  IV)  indicate  that 
the  depression  in  the  building  industry  was  most  severe  in  New 
York  City.  The  number  of  new  buildings  authorized  there 
dropped  off  as  compared  with  1907  nearly  one-half,  and  their 
estimated  cost  was  far  below  one-half  as  much.  Alterations  were 
as  numerous,  but  were  restricted  to  less  expensive  changes.  The 
figures  for  Buffalo  and  Rochester  indicate  considerably  decreased 
building  activity  in  those  cities  also,  though  in  no  such  degree  as 
in  the  metropolis. 

In  transportation  the  percentages  of  idleness  are  slightly  more 
than  twice  those  of  1907,  the  most  favorable  of  the  last  four  years 
in  that  industry. 

The  manufacturing  industries  most  largely  represented  in  the 
trade  union  returns  are  clothing  and  textiles,  metals,  machinery, 
etc.,  and  printing,  groups  3,  4  arid  6  respectively.  It  is  in  cloth- 
ing and  metals,  together  with  tobacco  of  the  smaller  groups,  that 
most  violent  contrasts  with  former  years  appear,  all  three  showing 
simply  enormous  increases  of  idleness  in  1908.  The  printing 
trades  and  food  and  liquors,  though  both  suffering  from  increased 
idleness,  are  nevertheless  noticeable  by  reason  of  much  more 
moderate    increases    than    in    most    of    the   other   groups.     The 
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theatrical  and  musical  trades  and  those  in  public  service  alone 
show  little  or  no  evidence  of  worse  conditions  this  year  than  last. 
It  was  shown  above  that  the  prevailing  business  depression  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  continuous  idleness 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  It  naturally  had  also  the  further 
effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  employment  enjoyed  by  those 
not  completely  thrown  out  of  work.  The  latter  effect,  however, 
is  far  less  striking  than  the  former,  for  the  returns  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  men  who  were  em- 
ployed for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  64.7  as  compared 
with  67.5  last  year.  The  principal  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  would  be  that  the  business  expression  tended  to  affect 
workingmen  in  the  more  serious  manner  of  throwing  them  entirely 
out  of  employment  rather  than  in  the  lighter  form  of  decreased 
working  time.  To  a  large  extent  this  was  manifestly  true,  but 
in  largely  varying  degrees  in  different  industries,  some  of  them 
showing  much  heavier  reductions  in  time  worked  than  others,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  4. —  AvKKAGB  Number   op  Days    Employed    (Men   Only)    in  the   First 

Quarter  1903-1908. 
Numbeif 

em-  AVBRAQB    NUMBER    OF    DAYS    WORKED. 

ployed,  r- * ^ 

INDUSTRIES.  1908.  1908.  1907.  1900.    1905.  1904.  1903. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc..  66,188  51.3  52.9  63.4     50.6  47.4  67.0 

2.  Transportation 62,321  79.5  81.5  80.1     80.6  77.6  77.9 

3.  Clothing   and    textiles 23,179  48.1  64.7  65.5     60.4  58.1  63.0 

4.  Metals,  machinery,   etc 25,255  61.5  71.7  72.3     71.4  69.3  73.0 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 21,319  66.4  72.1  75.2     69.1  69.6  71.6 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture. .  7,867  55.6  66.4  70.6     65.6  65.1  69.7 

7.  Food  and  liquors   13,556  71.8  73.3  72.2     71.8  72.7  71.0 

8.  Theaters   and  music    6,699  71.8  72.1  76.3     76.9  70.4  61.4 

9.  Tobacco 7,212  60.1  74.1  70.6     69.1  65.5  68.9 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 9,597  75.8  78.0  79.6  79.1  75.3  76.4 

11.  Public  employment   9.822  83.1  78.2  84.3  81.2  83.3  81.3 

12.  Stationary  engine  men   12,011  82.4  81.8  81.1  81.7  78.2  79.9 

13.  Miscellaneous 6,439  64.8  72.6  71.8  67.6  70.1  69.9 

Total  — Men 261,465     64.7     67.5     70.7     65.6     64.7     67.8 

Total  — Women 9,673     56.2     69.2     71.5     67.8     64.2     68.7 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  building  and  transportation  trades, 
for  example,  the  average  days  worked  declined  relatively  little, 
although  it  should  be  observed  that  there  had  already  been  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  former  last  year.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
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for  example,  the  average  time  worked  in  clothing  and  textiles 
was  one-fourth  less,  and  in  the  metals  and  machinery  group  was 
one-seventh  less  than  in  1907. 

A  statement  of  amount  of  unemployment  which  shall  include 
both  the  elements  of  continuous  idleness  during  the  q^uarter,  and 
reduced  working  time  for  those  who  had  some  work  may  be  made 
by  calculating  the  percontago  of  possible  working  time  in  the 
quarter  which  was  lost  by  both  classes.  Excluding  Sundays  and 
holidays  there  were  77  working  days  in  the  first  quarter  of  1908. 
During  the  quarter  101,466  union  members  had  no  work  at  all, 
while  271,138  had  some  work  and  reported  the  amount.  Had 
both  of  these  classes  worked  77  days,  assumed  as  full  time,  their 
total  time  would  have  amounted  to  28,690,508  days.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  time  made  by  the  271,138  who  had  work  was 
17,457,759*  days.  There  was  thus  a  loss  of  39.2  per  cent  of 
the  possible  working  time  in  the  quarter.  With  this  may  be 
compared  a  percentage  of  lost  time  on  a  similar  basis  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1907  of  23.8  per  cent,  or  for  1906  of  14.4  per  cent, 
which  was  the  lowest  in  ten  years. 


*  These  figures  Include  Sundays  and  hoUdays,  as  well  as  regular  week  days, 
when  work  was  done  on  those  days  as  is  common  in  a  number  of  trades,  notably 
the  transportation  trades. 
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Those  union  men  who  had  some  work  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  earned  during  the  quarter  an  average  of 
$200  each,  as  compared  with  average  quarterly  earnings  for  the 
same  months  of  $205  in  1907  and  of  $212  in  190(),  the  latter 
being  the  highest  record  of  recent  years.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
in  connection  with  the  average  earnings  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  as  was  the  case  for  the  third  quarter  of  1907  (sec  December 
Bulletin,  p.  443),  that  a  great  advance  of  salaries  and  large 
increase  in  membership  in  an  actor's  union  of  New  York  City 
since  last  year^  has  had  an  altogether  extraordinary  cflFcet  in 
holding  up  the  average  earnings  of  unionists  in  the  State.  Ex- 
cept for  this  change  in  a  practically  salaried  profession  rather 
than  a  wage-earning  occupation,  the  average  quarterly  earnings' 
of  male  unionists  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  would 
have  been  $193  instead  of  $200,  or  a  decrease  of  $12  as  compared 
with  1907,  or  of  $19  as  compared  with  the  high  record  of  1906. 

In  the  following  Table  1  are  set  forth  quarterly  earnings  in 
1908  by  industries  with  comparative  figures  for  the  last  four 
years  (for  more  detailed  figures  for  1908  see  Table  I  of  the 
Appendix).  Fully  72  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  are  foimd 
in  the  five  leading  groups,  every  one  of  which  shows  lower  earn- 
ings this  year  than  last,  and  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
transportation,  reveal  lower  averages  than  1906  also.  In  these 
leading  groups,  however,  earnings  averaged  higher  in  1908  than 
in  1905  except  in  the  clothing  and  metal  trades.  In  clothing 
and  textiles  the  average  earnings  this  year  fall  far  below  any 
other  of  the  last  five  years,  and  in  the  metal  trades  the  average  is 
much  below  1905,  1906  or  1907.  Of  the  smaller  groups  of 
trades,  theaters  and  music  and  public  employment  alone  show 
any  increase  over  last  year,  but  only  in  wood  working  and  tobacco 
were  decreases  conspicuous,  although  there  they  were  heavy, 
resulting  in  low  record  figures  for  the  last  five  years. 


»Thl8  union  reported  for  the  first  quarter  of  1907  a  total  of  1,200  male  mem- 
bers earning  on  an  average  $40  per  week,  while  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908 
It  returned  4,000  men  earning  an  average  of  |65  per  week. 
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TABLE  1. — Average  Eahninqs  of  Male  Members  of  Labor  Organizations  in  the 

First  Quarter,  1904-8. 


Industry. 


Average  Quarterly  Earnings. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906.  I  1907. 


1908. 


1.  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. . . 
Building  and  street  labor 

2.  Transportation 

RallwayB 

Navigation   ........  - 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. . . . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding.  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants.  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barberlng 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Total 


S161 
202 
174 
104 

183 
211 
156 
147 
147 
t 

140 
135 
224 
155 
143 
144 

188 
187 
189 
206 

217 

174 

168 
152 
198 

296 

133 

155 
160 
144 
154 

214 

213 

152 
140 
127 
248 

,i 

93 


$171 

258 

201 

90 

203 
225 
254 
176 
145 
161 

144 
136 
213 
160 
163 
179 

206 
205 
217 
193 

223 

172 

177 
170 
185 

364 

141 

172 
181 
147 
171 

210 

211 

178 
131 
165 
292 
123 
246 
104 


S220  I  S198 
247  ;  215 
246  211 
155    123 


210 
234 
254 
174 
165 
163 

162 
159 
190 
161 
172 
174 

212 
211 
225 
214 

252 

194 

184 
178 
190 

367 

147 

170 
186 
154 
152 

224 

229 

196 
143 
171 
312 
200 
244 
107 


$175 


$187 


$212 


224 
262 
272 
174 
151 
167 

154 
156 
123 
138 
152 
188 


223 
213 
239 

240 

187 

188 
185 
190 

311 

152 

180 
183 
164 
196 

206 

257 

205 
149 
178 
306 
217 
261 
145 


$189 
238 
196 
139 

214 
236 
261 
172 
153 
174 

120  , 
113 

90  I 

121  ; 
142 
153  I 

190  I 
190 
189  ; 
194 

224  I 

164 

187 
186 
189 

554 

118 

179 
180 
155 
221 

217 

257 

156 
128 
149 
319 
145 
135 
101 


$205 


$200 


66.188 

3.185 

52.668 

10.335 

52,321 

24.807 

8.176 

13.079 

4.300 

1.960 

23.179 

14.999 

481 

3,088 

2.804 

1.807 

26.256 

21.070 

2.632 

1.653 

21.319 

7,867 

13.556 
6.463 
7,093 

6.699 

7.212 

9.697 
5.321 
2,788 
1,488 

9.822 

12.011 

6,439 
2,836 
903 
804 
270 
1,360 
267 


261.465 


Docroased  e4irniiigs  in  tho  first  qnarli-r  of  1908  were  sufficiently 
general  to  increase,  the  proportion  of  inonilK^rs  who  earned  less 
than  $75  to  6  per  ctnit  as  compared  with  less  than  3  in  1906  or 
1907,  and  to  increase  the  miniher  who  earned  less  than  $150  from 


t  Included  in  "  Railways." 
X  Included  in  Group  I. 
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21  per  cent  in  1906  and  23  per  cent  in  1907*  to  30  per  cent  this 
year,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : 

TABLE  2. —  DiSTBiBUTioN  of  Each  100  Malb  Membbbs  of  Labor  Organizations 
AccoitDiNQ  TO  Amount  Earned  in  the  First  Quarter  of  — 

Total 
members 

GRADES.  1901.  1902.  1903.  1904.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908.      1908. 

Less  than  175 6.5  3.8       3.9  7.5  8.9  2.3  2.9  6.0     16,695 

|75-$149 26.6  27.0  23.3  27.4  21.0  18.7  20.0  24.1     62,857 

1150-1225 41.1  41.8  46.7  41.7  43.3  40.6  39.8  35.5     92,874 

Over    1225    25.8  27.4  26.1  23.4  26.8  38.4  37.3  34.4     90,039 

Total  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  261,465 


Quarterly  earnings  depend  upon  two  things,  amount  of  em- 
ployment and  rate  of  pay.  The  fact  of  a  decreased  amount  of 
work  in  1908  for  those  who  had  employment  has  already  been 
noted  in  preceding  pages  and  in  so  far  the  dcreased  quarterly 
earnings  are  accounted  for.  It  remains  to  consider  whether  there 
is  evidence  of  decrease  in  rates  of  wages  in  addition.  For  this 
purpose  are  available  here  only  the  average  earnings  per  day, 
obtained  by  dividing  total  quarterly  earnings  of  those  who  worked 
by  total  number  of  days  worked,  the  result  by  industries  or 
groups  of  trades  being  as  follows : 

TABLE  3. —  Average  Wages  Received  for  a  Day's  Work  by  Male  Members  of 
Labor  Organizations  in  the  First  Quarter,  1903-8. 
groups  of  trades.  1903.      1904.     1905.     1006.    1907.    1908. 

1.  BuildiniT,   stone   working,   etc $3  33  $3  41  |3  37  $3  47  $3  73  $3  60 

2.  Transportation 2  37 

3.  Clothing    and    textiles 2  37 

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding...     2  68 

5.  Printing,    binding,    etc 3  13 

6.  Wood   working   and    furniture 2  69 

7.  Food  and   liquors 2  37 

8.  Theaters  and   music 4  30 

9.  Tobacco 1  95 

10.  Restaurants,   trade,    etc 1  99 

1 1.  Public  employment 2  41 

12.  Stationary   engine   tending 2  82 

13.  Miscellaneous 2  16 


2  36 

2  55 

2  62 

2  75 

2  70 

2  40 

2  38 

2  47 

2  80 

2  50 

2  76 

2  88 

2  94 

3  10 

3  09 

3  18 

3  23 

3  34 

3  33 

3  37 

2  68 

2  63 

2  75 

2  82 

2  94 

2  31 

2  47 

2  55 

2  56 

2  61 

4  20 

4  73 

4  81 

4  31 

7  72 

2  03 

2  04 

2  08 

2  05 

1  97 

2  06 

2  17 

2  14 

2  31 

2  36 

2  54 

2  59 

2  e.^» 

2  (IS 

2  01 

2  72 

2  72 

2  83 

3  15 

3  12 

2  17 

2  63 

2  72 

2  82 

2  41 

All   trades $2  74  |2  72  $2  85  |3  00  |3  03  $3  10 


The  average  earnings  per  day  of  male  unionists  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1908  was  $3.10  or  seven  cents  above  the  average  for 
1907,  which  was  the  highest  previous  record  in  late  years.     But 
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here  again  attention  must  be  called  to  the  increase  of  salaries  of 
the  union  actors  in  New  York  City,  (noted  above  in  considering 
quarterly  earnings)  as  a  disturbing  element  in  comparison  with 
previous  years.  The  violent  effect  of  this  element  may  be  seen 
in  Group  8,  theaters  and  music,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
affects  the  average  earnings  per  day  for  all  trades  combined  to 
such  an  extent  that  but  for  it  the  average  would  be  $2.99  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1908  instead  of  t$3.10.  This,  however,  would  be 
but  four  cents  lower  than  last  year's  average  and  is  virtually  the 
same  as  the  average  in  1906.  In  the  different  trade  groups 
various  changes  may  be  obser\'ed.  Thus,  as  between  1908  and 
1907  the  average  this  year  is  4  cents  lower  in  the  building  trades, 
5  cents  lower  in  the  transportation  trades,  11  cents  higher  in  the 
clothing  trades,  1  cent  lower  in  the  metal  trades,  4  cents  higher 
in  the  printing  trader  and  so  on.  But  the  truth  is  that  before 
infen^nces  could  be  drawn  with  any  confidence  from  any  of  these 
figures  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  member- 
ship reporting  in  the  different  years  would  have  to  be  made  than 
present  space  permits.  As  frequently  noted  in  previous  Bulletins 
and  reports,  a  constant  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  union  returns 
of  wages  is  occasioned  by  the  addition  or  dropping  out  of  unions 
or  largo  numbers  of  members,  which  causes  a  change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  low  or  highly  paid  workmen  reporting  with  consequent 
effect  upon  averages.  This  year  this  difficulty  is  especially  aggra- 
vated owing  to  the  great  numbers  entirely  out  of  work  with 
consequent  decrease  in  members  making  wage  returns.  Thus,  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1908  only  261,465  men  reported,  which  is 
60,758,  or  nearly  one-fifth  less  than  the  number  reporting  tho 
3'ear  bc^foro  (322,228).  Two  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  how 
such  changes  in  meml)crship  alone  will  affect  the  average  daily 
wage.  The  average  daily  earnings  in  "  shirts,  collars  and 
laundry,"  one  of  tho  sub-divisions  of  Group  3,  shows  an  increase 
for  tho  first  quarter  of  the  year  from  $1.64  in  1907  to  $2.22  in 
1908,  or  58  cents.  A  littlo  analysis  shows  that  last  year  there 
wore  1,000  shirt  makers  reporting  from  New  York  City,  while 
this  year  there  were  only  150.  The  average  wage  of  these  work- 
men last  year  was  $1.35  per  day,  and  the  simple  dropping  out  of 
850  of  these  comparatively  low  paid  men  alone  had  the  effect  of 
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raising  the  average  for  the  sub-division  fully  40  cents  and  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  2  of  the  11  cents  increase  in  the 
average  for  the  entire  Group  3.  Again  it  will  be  seen  in 
Table  3  above,  that  the  average  daily  earnings  in  the  miscel- 
laneous group  decreased  41  cents  in  1908  as  compared  with  1907. 
But  this  year's  returns  include  500  lamp  lighters,  earning  only 
$1.14  cents  per  day  on  the  average,  for  whom  there  was  no  report 
of  earnings  last  year.  Thoir  entrance  into  the  returns  this  year 
brings  down  the  average  for  the  group  from  $2.57,  the  average 
when  they  are  excluded,  to  $2.41  and  thus  accounts  for  16  out  of 
the  41  cents  decrease  shown  above. 

Obviously,  the  influence  of  such  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  membership  reporting  decreases  as  the  size  of  the  group  con- 
sidered increases.  Thus  neither  of  the  above  cases  affects  the 
average  for  all  trades  combined,  and  in  fact,  their  influence 
being  in  opposite  directions,  one  tends  to  offset  the  other  in  that 
average.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  that  only  very  considerable 
tendencies  upward  or  downward  would  affect  the  average  for  the 
combined  thirteen  groups,  it  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the  de- 
crease of  four  cents  in  average  earnings  per  day  of  union  wage- 
earners,  wjiich  appears  when  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the 
above-noted  union  of  actors  is  disregarded,  indicates,  in  part  at 
least,  somewhat  lower  wage  rates  in  the  first  quarter  of  1908  as 
compared  with  1907,  though  little,  if  any,  lower  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1906. 
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Under  the  st rrrss  of  unemplf»yinent  aud  shortened  income  many 
members  of  labor  organizations  suflFend  their  membership  to  lapse 
during  the  six  months  between  the  end  of  last  September  and  the 
end  of  March  this  year.  As  a  result  the  number  of  unions  in  the 
State  decrearif  d  by  46,  and  their  aggregate  membership  declined 
to  the  ext^-nt  of  38,210.  This  is  a  violent  reversal  of  a  c<mtinuous 
upward  movement  since  March,  1905,  and  leaves  the  total  num- 
ber of  organizations  about  where  it  was  in  March,  1907,  and  the 
total  membership  at  the  point  it  had  attained  in  September,  1906, 
SLA  revealed  in  the  following  comparison: 

NUMBER  AND  Mkmbkbhhh'  OF  Labob  Umons,   1807-1908,   WITH  Semi-Annual  In- 

CBEA8B. 
OBOANIZATIOH8.  MBMBBB8. 


YRAB 

1897  .  . 

1898  . 

1899  .  . 

1900  .  . 

1901  .  . 

1902  .  . 

1903  .  . 

1904  .  . 

1905  .  . 
1900  .  . 
1907  .  . 
1008  .  . 


Increase 

Increase 

March. 

Sept  Sept-Mar. 

March. 

Sept 

Sept-Mar. 

927 

1,009 

142.570 

168,454 

1.048 

1,087 

39 

179,955 

171,067 

11.501 

1,156 

1,320 

69 

173,516 

209.020 

2,449 

1,452 

1.635 

132 

232,533 

245,381 

23.513 

1,742 

1,871 

107 

244,851 

276,141 

•630 

1,930 

2.229 

59 

279.950 

329,101 

3.809 

2.362 

2.583 

133 

357,102 

395.698 

28.001 

2,555 

2.604 

•28 

399,699 

391,676 

4.101 

2,420 

^,402 

•84 

374,531 

383. 236 

•17,145 

2,411 

2,420 

9 

394,270 

398.494 

11,034 

2.459 

2,497 

39 

414.719 

436.792 

16. 225 

2.451 

•46 

398.582 

•38.210 

But  the  union  movornent  was  not  wholly  one  of  disbandment 
during  the  six  months  ended  with  March.  No  loss  than  68  new 
organizations  were  forinofl  during  the  |>erio<l,  thus  offsetting  by 
more  than  one-half  105  unions  which  disband<»d  and  9  which  con- 
solidal/»d  with  others.  The  net  losses  in  organizations  were 
largest  in  the  metal  tra<les  ( — IfJ),  restaurants,  trade,  etc. 
( —  12),  aud  clothiug  aud  textiles  (  -  0).  Net  gains  were  made 
in  but  two  groups,  transportation  aud  public  employment. 


•  Decrease. 
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NnifBBR  or  Labor  Unions  Disbanded,  Aucalqahatbd  or  Orqanized  Octobkr  1,  1907 — 

April  1,  1908. 


INDUSTRY. 


Re-organ-     Dls- 
ized.       banded. 


1.  Building,  stone   worlcing,  etc. 

2.  Transportation   

3.  Clothing    and    textiles 

4.  Metals,    machinery,    etc. . . . 

5.  Printing  and   binding 

6.  Wood    working    and     furni- 

ture   

7.  Food    and    liquors 

8.  Theaters  and   music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,    trade,   etc.... 

11.  Public    employment    

12.  Stationary    engine    men 

13.  Miscellaneous 


Total 


14 


23 
12 
14 
21 
2 


12 


105 


New 
Amalga-     Total       organ-       Not 
mated,     lapsed,    izations.  change. 


24 
15 
14 
22 
2 

1 

3 
1 
2 
12 
3 
6 


114 


19 

17 

5 

6 


—  5 
+  2 

—  9 
-16 


—  1 

—  1 
—  12 

+  6 

—  6 

—  4 


08         —46 


Three-foiirtlis  of  the  net  decline  in  unions  and  membership  in 
the  State  for  the  six  months  may  be  found  in  New  York  City, 
where  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  10  per  cent  in  the  total 
number  of  members.  Declines  in  membership  occurred  also, 
however,  in  every  one  of  the  six  next  largest  union  centers  in  the 
State,  among  which  the  decreases  in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
Schenectady  mr^-inost  conspicuous.  The  proportionate  de- 
crease in  momoership  was  higher  in  New  York  City  than  in  any 
of  the  other  six  except  Schenectady. 

Number  and  Mkmbkrship  op  Labor  Unions  in  Lkadino  Citiks. 


CITT 

New    York    

Buffalo    

Rochester 

Syracuse  

Albany  

Schenectady 

Troy 

Total    1,247 

All   other   places..  .    1,250 

Grand    total    .    2.407 


organizations. 

MKMBKRSHIP. 

March. 
1908. 

Change. 

% 

March. 
1908. 

Decrease. 

Sept., 
1907. 

Number. 

Per 

COIlt. 

712 

681 

—  31 

286.170 

257.751 

28,419 

9.9 

181 

176 

—  5 

32,715 

30.427 

2,288 

7.0 

S4 

81 

—  3 

ir..396 

14.295 

1.101 

7.2 

86 

8.-» 

—  1 

8.884 

8. 605 

279 

3.1 

8.3 

83 

8.619 

8.315 

304 

3.5 

52 

48 

—  4 

7.483 

6.100 

1 ,  383 

18.5 

49 

49 

4.824 

4,583 

241 

5.9 

1.203 
1,248 


—  44 


364.091   330.070 
72,701   68,506 


34.015 
4, 195 


9.3 
5.8 


2,451    —46   436,792   398,582   38,210 


8.7 
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Table  III  of  the  Appendix  shows  for  each  of  the  above  cities 
and  for  the  State  the  number  of  unions  and  membership  by 
industries  or  groups  of  trades.  Therefrom  the  summary  below 
has  been  compiled,  which  reveals  the  fact  that  declines  in  union 
membership  were  almost  universal,  particularly  in  New  York 
City,  among  the  thirteen  industries  into  which  the  various 
organied  trades  are  grouped.  The  greatest  losses  appear  in  the 
building  trades  ( —  19,000  or  practically  one-half  the  total  loss 
for  all  industries),  clothing  and  textiles  ( — 7,000),  and  the  metal 
trades  ( —  5,000).  In  each  of  these  the  proportionate  loss  in  the 
metropolis  was  greater  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  very 
slightly  so  in  the  metal  trades,  to  a  larger  though  moderate  degree 
in  the  building  trades,  but  heavily  so  in  the  clothing  trades. 

Chanqe  in  Numbkr  of  Labor  Okganizations  and  Mkmbrrship  op  Same  in  New  York 

ClTT  AND  THK  UkMAINDEH  OP  TUB  StATK,  OcT.   1,   1907,  TO  APRIL  1,   1908. 
ORGANIZATIONS.  MBMBKRJS. 


N.  Y. 

iNDi'STRY  City. 

1.  Bulklinp^,   Rtono   working,   etc.  —  7 

2.  Transportation    —  4 

3.  Clothing  and   textiles —  6 

4.  Metals,    machinery,    etc —  4 

5.  Printing  and  binding 

•   6.  Wood  working  and  furniture,  -h  1 

7.  Food  and  liquors   —  1 

8.  Theaters   and   music —  1 

9.  Tobacco —  2 

10.  Restaurants,    trade,    etc —  6 

11.  Public  employment    -h  1 

12.  Stationary    engine    men —  1 

13.  Miscellaneous —  1 


Other 

New  York 

Other 

NCM 

N  York 

places. 

aty 

places. 

state. 

— 

14,899 

— 

4.113 

— 

19,012 

+  6 

— 

876 

+ 

646 

— 

ZliO 

—  3 

— 

6,048 

— 

1.028 

— 

7,076 

—12 

— 

2.336 

— 

2,883 

— 

5,219 

— 

404 

— 

188 

— 

592 

—  1 

— 

724 

— 

438 

— 

1,162 

4-  1 

4- 

115 

+ 

144 

+ 

259 

— 

117 

+ 

133 

+ 

16 

4-  1 

— 

116 

— 

101 

— 

217 

—  6 

— 

1,122 

— 

656 

— 

1.778 

+  6 

~ 

283 

+ 

315 

+ 

32 

—  4 

— 

1,278 

— 

506 

— 

1,784 

—  3 

— 

341 

— 

1.106 

— 

1,447 

Total —31         —15    —  28,429     —  9.781   —  ;m,210 


At  the  end  of  March  there  were  25  individual  trades  which  had 
a  union  membership  in  New  York  State  of  4,000  or  more,  and 
these  are  listed  Im'Iow  in  the  order  of  their  aggregate  memberships 
with  comparaitive  figures  for  certain  earlier  years.  A  comparison 
of  this  table  with  a  similar  one  for  last  September  (see  December 
Bulletin,  p.  458)  shows  that  all  but  seven  of  these,  besides  three 
others  which  were  in  the  September  table,  lost  in  total  member- 
ship during  the  six  months.  Six  trades  lost  upwards  of  1,000 
members.  Thus  the  foremost  trade,  the  carpenters,  lost  3,600 
members,  the  hod  carriers  lost  2,600,  the  painters,   1,800,  the 
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excavators  nearly  6,000  in  a  single  New  York  City  union,  the 
stationary  engineers  1,700,  and  the  iron  molders  1,300.  Among 
the  seven  trades  in  the  list  which  made  gains  only  two  increases 
.  were  conspicuous  for  size,  one  of  800  by  the  coat  makers  and  one 
of  600  by  the  trainmen. 


Number  and  Membership  of  Unions  in  the  Pbincipal  Tbadbs. 


TBADBS. 

Carpenters  and  joiners. 

Hod  carriers   

Bricklayers  and  masons. 

Painters  and  decorators. 

Excavators 

Clgarmakers 

Compositors 

Team  drlversf 

Musicians 

Trainmen 

Machinists 

Stationary  engineers... 

Brewery  workmenS .... 

Iron   molders 

Plumbers  and  gas  fit- 
ters   

Coat  makers 

Actors  and  chorus  sing- 
ers   

Plasterers  

Jacket  makers 

Firemen,  locomotive . . . 

Engineers,    locomotive.. 

Electrical  workers^ 

Stationary  firemen .... 

Telegraphers 

Letter  carriers 


unions. 

MEMBERS. 

1894. 

1906. 

1007. 

1908. 

1894. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

80 

181 

187 

197 

9,021 

24,793 

31,157 

20.108 

27 

43 

52 

50 

6,742 

16.389 

17,958 

16,048 

47 

79 

82 

83 

7,738 

12,894 

13,352 

12,673 

25 

90 

97 

103 

4.468 

13,322 

13,142 

12,540 

.... 

2 

2 

2 

..... 

15,400 

16,009 

10.400 

47 

52 

62 

52 

8.198 

10.655 

10,068 

10.006 

27 

48 

43 

45 

7,068 

9,813 

0,730 

0,508 

1 

35 

38 

42 

47 

7.728 

8,268 

0.111 

17 

37 

36 

40 

4,584 

7,919 

8,020 

8,801 

20 

47 

45 

45 

1.521 

7.521 

8.002 

8.826 

17 

61 

59 

68 

1.180 

7.518 

8.046 

8.600 

10 

64 

69 

55 

989 

7.487 

0,305 

8.407 

24 

54 

50 

61 

3.153 

6.827 

7.120 

7.445 

30 

49 

48 

45 

3.158 

7.489 

7.543 

6.138 

•11 

48 

61 

54 

♦3.895 

7.410 

0.033 

5.088 

5 

11 

9 

12 

1,756 

3,431 

3.120 

5.732 

2 

7 

6 

6 

393 

3.488 

2.114 

5.268 

4 

14 

16 

15 

2,703 

5,354 

6,437 

6.203 

3 

4 

6 

0 

2,675 

2.800 

4.202 

5,046 

31 

41 

44 

42 

2,439 

4.641 

4.768 

4.780 

34 

41 

42 

43 

3,241 

4,318 

4,632 

4.780 

2 

30 

38 

42 

606 

5,310 

4.655 

4.480 

1 

15 

13 

14 

36 

4,047 

4.588 

4.203 

.... 

17 

15 

16 

3.907 

4.840 

4.200 

2 

85 

87 

92 

1,183 

4.053 
1 

4,208 

4.247 

The  number  of  organized  working  women  in  the  State  decreafied 
from  14,231  to  12,775  in  the  six  months  October  1,  1907,  to 
March  31,  1908.  This  decrease  of  1,456  is  found  to  have  been 
principally  in  the  clothing  trades  ( — 570),  among  the  tele- 
graphers ( — 330),  in  the  metal  trades  ( — 170),  and  in  the 
printing  trades  ( — 120).  The  number  of  organized  working 
women  decreased  10.2  per  cent, ,  as  compared  with  a  decrease  of 
11.5  per  cent  among  union  men. 

'  t  Includes  commission  wagon  drivers,  delivery  wagon  drivers,  express  and  mail 
wagon  drlyers.  Ice  handlers  and  truck  drlyers ;  does  not  Include  beer  drivers  or 
hostlers  employed  In  municipal  departments. 

I  All  branches.  Including  grains  worlcers  and  maltsters. 

*  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

t  Includes  cable  splicers  and  linemen.  /^^  t 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

One  effect  of  the  depressed  labor  market  evidenced  by  the 
statistics  of  unemployment  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  has  been 
a  groat  chock  upon  the  influx  of  foreign  laborers,  who  for  a  decade 
have  been  attracted  hither  in  ever  increasing  numbers  by  a  rising 
labor  market.  As  may  bo  seen  by  Table  V  of  the  Appendix  the 
total  number  of  aliens  admitted  at  the  Port  of  New  York  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1908  was  but  57,007,  as  compared  with  198,379 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  before.  The  violence 
of  the  change  in  number  of  incoming  foreigners  is  indicated  by 
the  following  comparison. 

NuMBEB  OF  Alien  Arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Increase 

or 
decrease 

1907.  1906.  1907. 

Second    quarter     388,304       337,942       -f    50,3e'2 

Third    quarter     227,728        200,305       +    27.423 

Fourth   quarter    224.789        217,168       -f-      7.621 

1908.  1907.  1908. 
First    quarter     57,007        198,379       —141,372 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  check  in  the  flow  of  immigration  is 
apparent  even  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1907,  although  the 
financial  crisis  did  not  occur  till  October. 

But  not  only  has  immigration  thus  greatly  decreased.  In 
quite  as  striking  fashion  alien  labor  already  in  the  country  has 
withdrawn  from  this  market  by  emigration,  thereby  reducing 
undoubtedly  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  this  country.  It  is 
only  since  July  1,  1907,  that,  under  the  new  immigration  law 
of  1907,  statistics  of  aliens  departing  from  the  United  States  have 
been  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  that  Bureau  it  is  possible  to  present  in 
this  Bulletin  some  statistics  of  emigration  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  as  well  as  those  for  immigration  as  heretofore  (see  Appen- 
dix, Table  VI).     The  movement  of  emigration  through  the  Port 
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of  New  York  for  the  seven  months  from  »Tuly,  1907,  to  January, 
1908,  was  as  follows: 

Total     No.  from 
eml^nt     N.  Y. 
aliens.      State. 

Third   quarter,    1907 66,104     23.622 

Fourth  quarter,  1907    112,686     37,672 

Month  of  January,  1908 ' 34,739     10,231 

Corresponding  figures  for  the  year  before  are  not  available 
so  that  the  actual  increase  in  emigration  cannot  be  shown. 
That  it  has  been  very  heavy,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  emigrant  aliens  at  the  Port  of  New  York 
alone  for  the  four  months,  October,  1907,  to  January,  1908,  which 
is  147,426,  as  shown  above,  amounted  to  47  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated total  of  all  aliens  departed  from  the  whole  United  States 
for  the  entire  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1907,  which  is 
310,000.* 

A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  for  immigration  and  emi- 
gration shows  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  1907  one-half  as 
many  aliens  went  out  at  New  York  City  as  came  in,  and  that 
three-fifths  as  many  went  out  during  January  alone  as  came  in 
during  the  entire  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Of  the  aliens  who 
emigrated  from  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the  four  months 
from  October  1,  1907,  to  January  31,  1908,  nearly  48,000  had 
resided  in  New  York  State. 


■  See  Annual  Report  of  CommiBsioner  Goneral  of  Immigration,  1907,  p.  130. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS   IN   NEW  YORK. 
Statistics  of  Disputes  in  January,  February  and  March. 

The  first  quarter  of  1908,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  saw  the  beginning  of  34  new  dis- 
putes in  which  1,611  employees  were  directly  involved.  These 
figures  show  a  decrease  from  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
previous  year  of  16  disputes  and  7,304  workmen  involved.  In 
addition  to  those  directly  involved  858  employees  not  participating 
in  the  disputes  were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  total  loss  of  time 
within  the  quarter  was  17,839  days  for  those  on  strike  and 
12,163  days  for  those  indirectly  concerned.  Adding  tx>  this 
amount  the  time  lost  in  strikes  begun  previous  to  January  first 
the  total  working  time  lost  is  found  to  be  44,131  days.  This 
amount  is  but  one-fourth  as  large  as  that  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1907. 

Disputes  in  1908  were  fewer  than  in  either  1907  or  1906,  and 
were  of  less  importance  than  in  any  other  of  the  last  six  years. 

FlBST    QUABTBB. 


1908.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1003. 

Number  of  new  diaputea 34  50  36  16  28  27 

Bmployeea  directly  (  Total 1,611  8,915  10,703  7,923  15.353  7,80O 

concerned.         |  Average  per  dispute.         47  178  297  528  548  289 


Only  five  of  the  disputes  which  began  in  tie  first  quarter  caused 
the  loss  of  over  2,000  working  days,  as  compared  with  six  in  the 

same  quarter  of   1907.     The  principal   facts   oonoerning  these 
disputes  follow: 

ElfPIiOTKES 

INVOLVED.  Aggre- 

, s  sate 

Indl-  days 

Locality.                               Trade.                            Date.          Directly  rectly  lost. 

Port  Edward Firemen,  stationary . Feb.  24-Mar.  18      51       463  10.794 

New  York,  Brooklyn     Shirtraakers Feb.    6-Mar.    9     150       ...  4,200 

Little  Falls Spinners,  cotton Jan.    2-Feb.  15      41         20  2,379 

Cohoes Knitting  mill  employees        Feb.  17-Mar.  17       88       ...  2. 288 

New  York  City  ... .     Bottlers Feb.  12-Mar.  14      80       ...  2,240 


The  above  five  disputes  occasioned  the  loss  of  21,901  working 
days  out  of  a  total  of  30,002  days  lost.  The  most  important  dis- 
pute in  point  of  time  lost  was  that  of  the  stationary  firemen 
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employed  in  paper  mills  at  Fort  Edward,  who  struck  to  resist  a 
reduction  in  working  force. 

Of  the  total  number  of  disputes  begun  in  the  first  quarter,  ten 
were  won  by  the  workmen,  three  were  compromised  and  two  are 
})ending,  whereas  the  employers  were  successful  in  nineteen  cases. 
Six  attempts  by  workmen  to  force  an  increase  of  wages  were,  in 
every  case,  unsuccessful,  and  of  eight  cases  in  which  reductions 
of  wages  were  resisted,  the  employers  were  successful  in  five 
instances,  the  workmen  were  successful  in  two  cases  and  one  dis- 
pute is  still  unsettled.  The  workmen  were  more  successful  in 
enforcing  questions  of  trade  unionism,  receiving  their  full  de- 
mands in  five  cases  and  a  portion  of  their  demands  in  two  more. 

NuMBBB  OF  Disputes. 


Total. 

Em- 
ployee.s 
directly 
con- 
cerned. 

(S 

410 

8 

277 

1 

40 

12 

037 

'  '  Pending 

WON    BY-^  Con,.  or  not 

CAX78K  OR  OBJECT.         Workers.     Employers,    promised,      reported. 

Increase  of  wages 6     

Reduction    of   wages.  2  5     1 

Longer  hours 1     

Trade  unionism 5  4  2  1 

Employment  of  par- 
ticular classes  or 
persons    3     3  141 

Working  arrange- 
ments    1     1  ^^ 

Payment  of  wages..  3     3  CO 


Total  disputes..  10  10  3                   2             34     

Employees  directly 

concerned    274  062  346                 20      1,611 

;  ^'  •       ■        *  ■                                  *  '    • 

Intervention  by  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
During  the  three  months  from  March  Ist  to  June  1st  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened 
in  twenty-one  disputes.  In  two  cases  intervention  occurred  before 
suspension  of  work,  once  upon  request  of  the  employer  and  once 
at  the  request  of  employees.  In  both  of  these  cases  no  strikes 
occurred,  a  final  settlement  resulting  from  the  Bureau's  efforts  in 
one  case,  while  negotiations  were  still  pending  in  the  other  on 
June  Ist.  The  remaining  nineteen  cases  were  strikes  or  lock- 
outs in  which  the  Bureau  intervened  of  its  own  motion  after 
stoppage  of  work.     In  six  of  these  the  intervention  was  imme- 
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diately  successful  in  terminating  the  controversies.  There  were 
no  arbitration  cases  during  the  three  months.  Following  are 
synopses  of  the  twenty-one  interventions  for  the  period : 

Ajstoria:  49  silk  weavers  struck  March  9  to  compel  the  discharge  of  a  super- 
intendent. Bureau  intervened  on  March  9,  16,  19  and  23;  conference  ar- 
ranged between  employer  and  committee  of  w^orkers  with  the  result  the 
employees  returned  to  work  March  23,  except  four  who  were  discharged  for 
unsustained  charges  against  the  superintendent  or  as  obnoxious. 

Cohoes:  88  carders  and  spinners  in  one  mill  were  locked  out  February  17 
because  of  employee's  demand  that  a  discharged  union  member  be  reinstated. 
A  communication  from  the  Chief  Mediator  urging  an  adjustment  by  arbitra- 
tion was  presented  to  each  party  on  March  5,  but  neither  side  replied.  Places 
of  strikers  were  filled  with  non-union  hands  by  March  17. 

Cohoes:  25  garnet  workers  employed  in  one  mill  struck  March  16  against 
reduction  in  wages.  Bureau  intervened  March  19;  conference  arranged  be- 
tween representatives  ef  union  and  employer,  at  which  employer  offered  to 
take  back  all  former  employees  whose  places  had  not  been  filled  during  strike. 
Workmen  accepted  these  terms  and  returned  to  work  March  28. 

New  York  City:  60  boatmen  employed  by  5  concerns  struck  February  13 
against  a  reduction  in  wages  from  $50  to  $40  a  month.  Bureau  intervened 
the  first  day  of  the  strike;  employees  agreed  to  a  conference,  but  employers 
refused  to  meet  the  union  representatives.  After  one  week  employers  agreed 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  before  strike  and  the  dispute  terminated. 

New  York  City:  150  cement  workers,  waterproofers,  electrical  workers, 
tile-layers,  carpenters  and  others  employed  by  one  contractor  struck  March 
31  to  compel  the  employment  of  union  electricians.  Bureau  intervened 
April  1;  conference  between  union  representatives  and  contractor  was  ar- 
ranged, which  resulted  in  the  signing  of  an  agreement.  Strikers  returned  to 
work  April  3. 

New  York  City:  Cement  masons,  cement  laborers  and  metal  lathers  em- 
ployed on  the  Williamsburg  bridge  requested  the  intervention  of  the  Bureau 
in  a  threatened  strike.  Bureau  intervened  May  12  and  arranged  a  conference 
of  the  engineer  in  charge  and  representatives  of  the  unions.  Negotiations  are 
still  pending  but  without  stoppage  of  work. 

New  York  City:  52  plasterers  employed  on  the  Williamsburg  bridge 
threatened  to  strike  on  account  of  jurisdictional  dispute  w^ith  Tilelayers' 
Union.  Engineer,  in  charge  appealed  to  Bureau.  On  May  12  Bureau  inter- 
vened and  succeeded  in  having  strike  held  in  abeyance  until  unions  coulJ 
adjust  their  differences. 

New  York  City:  28  carpenters  and  12  metal  lathers  employed  by  one  con- 
tractor struck  April  30  for  increase  of  wages  from  40  to  50  cents  per  hour 
for  carpenters.  Bureau  intervened  May  1;  employees  agreed  to  conference 
but  employer  refused.  On  May  2  employees  filed  complaint  with  Department 
of  Labor  and  city  comptroller  that  contractor  was  not  paying  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  on  the  contract,  which  was  public  work.  On  May  6  representa- 
tives of  the  disputants  met  and  the  demands  of  the  workmen  were  conceded. 

New  York  City:  10  carpenters  in  one  shop  struck  May  5  against  use  of 
non-union  wood  trim.  Bureau  intervened  May  12  and  arranged  a  conference 
of  the  parties,  as  result  of  which  contractor  signed  agreement  on  same  day 
to  use  union  trim. 

New  York  City:  15  housesmiths  and  bridgemen  employed  by  one  con- 
tractor struck  March  31  against  the  employment  of  non-union  men.  Bureau 
intervened  April  1;  conference  arranged  between  representatives  of  the  union 
and  the  contractor,  as  result  of  which  agreement  was  signed  to  employ  only 
union  men.     Dispute  terminated  April  2. 

New  York  City:  20  mattress  makers  in  one  factory  struck  on  January  1 
against  20   per  cent  reduction  in  wages.     Bureau  intervened  January   24; 
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employer  refused  to  confer  with  his  employees,  stating  that  on  account  of 
industrial  depression  services  of  workmen  were  not  needed.  A  second  effort 
to  arrange  a  conference  on  March  13  was  again  blocked  by  the  employer  on 
the  same  grounds  as  before. 

New  York  City:  80  mineral  water  bottlers  in  12  establishments  struck 
February  12  for  re-employment  of  discharged  union  member.  Bureau  inter- 
vened March  2;  employees  agreed  to  arbitrate  the  dispute,  but  employers 
refused,  proposing  instead  to  reinstate  all  former  employees  except  25  and 
all  present  employees  to  join  the  union.  Ehnployees  rejected  this  proposi- 
tion. Dispute  never  terminated,  but  employers  reported  all  places  filled  on 
March  16. 

New  York  City:  84  pressmen  and  feeders  in  one  shop  struck  October  12 
for  reduction  of  hours  from  9  to  8  per  day.  Bureau  intervened  on  March  4, 
but  employer  refused  to  see  any  of  former  employees.  Establishment  is  now 
running  as  an  open  shop. 

New  York  City:  350  sheet  metal  workers,  plumbers,  carpenters,  plasterers, 
laborers,  lathers  and  others  employed  in  16  establishments  struck  May  7  to 
compel  a  contractor  to  unionize  his  shop.  Bureau  intervened  May  8;  em- 
ployees agreed  to  return  to  work  if  employers  would  unionize  shops  and 
conform  to  rules  of  Carpenters'  Union  of  Greater  New  York.  Employers  re- 
fused.   Strike  failed,  strikers  returning  to  work  May  14. 

New  York  City:  150  shirtmakers  in  one  factory  were  locked  out  Febru- 
ary 6,  proprietor  expressing  the  intention  to  run  an  open  shop.  Bureau 
intervened  March  2  and  arranged  a  conference  of  the  parties.  While  nego- 
tiations were  in  progress  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  firm  decided  not 
to  resume  business. 

New  York  City:  45  teamsters  employed  by  one  concern  struck  March  23 
against  a  reduction  in  wages.  Bureau  intervened  March  25;  conference  ar- 
ranged between  representatives  of  union  and  employer,  as  result  of  which 
employer  agreed  to  reinstate  all  former  employees  and  to  pay  former  rate  of 
wages.    Men  returned  to  work  March  26. 

New  York  City:  80  wafer  bakers  in  one  shop  struck  April  30  for  increase 
in  wages  and  recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  May  4;  efforts  for 
conference  met  by  agreement  to  confer  by  employees  but  refused  by  employ- 
ers. Strikers  places  were  filled  by  new  hands  and  shop  was  running  full- 
handed  by  May  13. 

Poughkeepsie :  225  carpenters  employed  by  25  firms  struck  May  1  to  forco 
contractors  to  sign  annual  agreement.  Bureau  intervened  May  15  and  found 
that  a  local  conciliation  committee  had  arranged  a  conference  of  the  dis- 
putants.    Strike  is  still  pending. 

Schenectady:  30  laborers  employed  by  one  contractor  struck  April  1  against 
the  employment  of  non-union  men  on  another  job.  Bureau  intervened  April 
1 ;  efforts  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  the  parties  met  by  a  refusal  by  the 
contractor  on  the  ground  that  strikers'  places  had  been  filled. 

Yonkers:  50  rockdrillors  and  portable  engineers  employed  by  one  con- 
tractor on  public  work  struck  May  4  for  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  Bu- 
reau intervened  May  G;  conference  arranged  between  union  representative 
and  engineer  in  charge,  but  the  latter  had  no  power  to  settle  dispute.  Efforts 
to  bring  about  a  conference  between  the  chief  engineer  and  the  union  were 
met  by  agreement  to  confer  by  employees  but  refused  by  chief  engineer. 
Strikers  places  ultimately  filled  with  new  hands. 

Yonkers:  150  teamsters  struck  May  4  to  compel  employers  to  sign  a  trade 
agreement.  Bureau  intervened  May  6,  7  and  8,  but  employers  refused  to  meet 
union  representatives.  On  May  15  employers  agreed  verbally  that  wages  and 
hours  should  remain  unchanged  and  employees  returned  to  work. 
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Joint  Trade  Agreements. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  September,  1907,  Bulletin,  the 
following  agreements  recently  entered   into  have  been   received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  up  to  June  1st. 


AQREElfENT    CO  VERB - 


Brewery  workmen . . . 


LOCALITY  AND  TRADE.  Pcrlod.  WagOS. 

Albany  — 

Meat  cutters Mch.     2, 1908-0. . . 

Albany  and  Troy  — 

Printing  pressmen Nov.  18,  1907-10. . 

Auburn  — 

Brewery  engineers May     1, 1908-10 . . 

Auburn  and  Syracuse  — 

CMay     1,1007  — I 
I  Apr.     1, 1909.      \ 
Buffalo  — 
Brewery    workmen 

(drivers) Mch.     1, 1907-10 . . 

Granite  cutters May     1,  1908-9 . . . 

„  ,*  *  (  Sept.  10,  1907  —  ) 

^'^"»^" I  Aug.  31,1909.      / 

Elmlra  — 

Painters Apr.     1, 1908-9. . . 

Geneva  — 

Brewery  workmen Feb.   15,  1908-10. . 

Great  Lakes  (Buffalo) — 
Steam       shovel      and 

dredge   men Apr.     1, 1908-9 . . . 

New  York  City  — 
Bricklayers    and    ma- 
sons    Jan      1,  1908-0 . . . 

Newspaper    and    mall 
deliverers   Dec. 


Union     Ap-  Work- 
prefer-  pren-    ing 
Hours,     ence.     tices.   rules. 


Settle- 
ment 
of  dis- 
putes. 


Sheet  metal  workers . . 


1,1907-8... 
f  Jan.  28,  1008  —  | 
J  Jan.     1,  1901.       I 

Upholsterers Sept.    2,  1907-8. . .  " 

New   York,    New    Haven 
&  Hartford  R.  R.— 

Telegraphers   Mch. 

Newburgh  — 

Bakers May 

Poughkeepsie  — 

Painters   Apr. 

Salamanca  — 

Painters Apr. 

Retail    clerks Apr. 

Yonkers  and  Mt.  Vernon — 
Electrical   workers Feb. 


28,  1908  — 

1,1908-0.. 

1.1908-9.. 

1,1008-0.. 
1,  1908  — 


1, 1908  ■ 


The  highest  type  of  joint  trade  agreement  is  that  between  asso- 
ciated employers  on  one  side  and  organized  workers  on  the  other. 
Of  those  listed  above  the  following  are  in  that  class  and  are  here 
reproduced  in  full. 
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BUFFALO  BREWEEY  WORKMEN. 

Agreement  made  this  first  day  of  March,  1907,  hetween  the  M,  Beck  Brewing 
Co.,  Buffalo  Co  operative  Brewing  Co.,  Broadway  Brewing  Co,,  Clinton 
Star  Brewery,  East  Buffalo  Brewing  Co.,  Oerman-American  Breu?ing  Co., 
Oermania  Brewing  Co.,  International  Brewing  Co.,  Iroquois  Brewing 
Co.,  Gerhard  Lang  Brewery,  Lake  View  Brewing  Co.,  Consumers  Brew- 
ery, William  Simon  Brewery,  A.  Schreiber  Brewing  Co.,  C.  Weyand 
Breuying  Co.,  and  the  Ziegele  Brewing  Co.,  as  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  United  Brewery  Drivers,  Helpers  and  Stablemen  of  Local  Union 
No.  16,  ivith  the  full  endorsement  of  the  International  Union  of  United 
Brewery  Workmen,  as  parties  of  the  second  part,  except  the  head- 
stableman. 

Section  1.  Only  members  of  the  Beer  Drivers',  Helpers'  and  Stablemen's 
Local  Union  16  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  breweries'  transportation  depart- 
ment, but  it  is  agreed  that  in  case  any  one  of  the  breweries  or  brewing  cor- 
porations desire  to  employ  a  man  in  every  respect  competent  to  perform  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  then  and  in  that  case 
the  parties  of  the  second  part  shall  accept  and  allow  such  person  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Union.  The  initiation  fee  not  to  be  increased  during  the 
term  of  this  contract,  and  in  any  such  case  application  for  membership  in 
the  Union  must  be  made  before  a  man  starts  to  work,  and  he  may  be  kept 
to  work  until  his  application  is  finally  acted  upon.  The  employer,  how- 
ever, reserving  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge  any  member  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part  at  any  time. 

Sec.  2.  No  workman  shall  be  employed  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
saloon-keeper  or  any  other  person. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  shall  be  discharged  in  case  of  sickness  if  such .  sickness 
does  not  last  longer  than  three  months. 

Sec.  4.  The  working  hours  during  the  summer  months,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September  and  October  shall  be  from  6.3D  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  winter  months,  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March  and  April,  from  6.30  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  including  one  hour  and  one-half  for  meals,  such 
hour  and  one-half  to  be  given  at  the  option  of  the  employer. 

Sec.  5.  Peddlers  must  finish  their  route  by  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  as  no  beer 
will  be  delivered  after  that  hour,  with  the  exception  of  Saturdays,  when  the 
drivers  and  helpers  shall  work  until  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  if  they  cannot  finish 
their  route  before  this  time,  there  being  no  overtime  paid. 

Sec.  6.  Six  days  shall  constitute  a  week's  work. 

Sec.  7.  On  Sunday  and  holiday  mornings,  the  drivers  shall  place  their 
horses  in  proper  condition;  other  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  shall  be 
overtime  and  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  his  regular  scale  of  wages.  There 
shall  be  no  beer  delivered  on  Sunday  by  peddlers  or  any  other  employees 
of  the  breweries  and  there  shall  be  no  horses  or  wagons  of  the  breweries 
used  to  convey  the  same.  Stablemen  must  do  the  necessary  barn  work  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  j   >ir  •  i. 

Sec  8.  During  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March 
all  hands  to  lay  off  one  day  each  week,  that  day  to  be  decided  by  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  and  no  wages  shall  be  paid  for  that  day.  Should 
any  work  on  that  particular  day  be  required,  the  men  employed  m  the 
brewery  shall  be  called  on  alternately  to  do  this  work  at  the  common  wage 

rates 

Sec  9.  Thanksgiving  Dav,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  are  to  be  con- 
sider^ the  same  as  Sunday.  All  drivers  shall  work  later  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  days  preceding  these  holidays.  All  hands  shall  receive  full  pay  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  weeks.  ^  „    ^  . ,        ^  ■,.,  -xu    « 

Sec  10.  The  following  weekly  wages  shall  be  paid:  Peddlers  with  a 
regular  route  not  less  than  $16.00;  drivers,  $14.50;  stablemen  and  helpers  not 
less  than  $13.00. 
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Sec.  IL  Each  peddler,  driver  or  helper  receiving  more  than  the  above 
scale  of  wa^es,  shall  continue  his  present  scale  of  wages. 

Sec.  12.  This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1907, 
and  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  1st  day  of  March,  1910. 

Sec.  13.  If  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  this  agreement  a  new  one  shall  fie 
desired  by  either  party,  a  notice  of  sixty  days  shall  be  given  before  March 
1,  1910,  and  if  no  new  agreement  is  presented  within  sixty  days,  the  present 
agreement  shall  stand  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

This  Agreement  is  signed  by  all  the  above-mentioned  Breweries. 

Indorsed  by  the  International  Union  of  United  Brewery  Workmen  of 
America. 

Adam  Huebneb,  Secretary, 

Signed  by  Ix>cal  Union  No.  10. 

Joseph  Schlaebth,  President, 
Henry   Kbanichfeld,   Secretary. 


BUFFALO    MALSTEBS. 

This  Agreement  made  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  1907,  between  the 
Malt  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Buffalo  and  Maltsters'  Union  Vo.  189 
of  the  International  Union  of  United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United 
States  a«  follows: 

Article  I.  That  none  but  men  who  are  members  in  good  standing  and  in 
possession  of  working  cards,  duly  signed  by  the  Secretary,  or  his  proxy,  of 
Maltsters  Union  No.  189  shall  be  employed  as  Maltsters,  Elevator  or  Store- 
house laborers  by  employers,  providing  such  Elevator  or  Storehouse  laborers 
now  employed,  can  be  induced  to  join  such  Maltsters'  Union  No.  189.  This 
does  not  include  engineers,  firemen,  electricians,  mill  wrights,  machinery  men, 
watchmen  or  foremen  of  any  department. 

Article  II.  Nine  (9)  hours  within  eleven  (11)  consecutive  hours  shall 
constitute  a  working  day,  during  which  time  employees  are  to  perform  work 
of  any  nature  in  or  about  the  premises.  Maltsters  are  to  perform  work  in 
and  about  Elevator  and  Elevator  men  are  to  perform  work  in  and  about 
the  malthouae  as  may  be  directed  by  the  foreman  or  employer.  On  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays  such  work  only  shall  be  done  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
employer  or  his  foreman  is  absolutely  necessary.  Unloading  of  cars  or  boats 
and  shipping  of  malt  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  to  be  considered  neces- 
sary work.  Legal  holidays  shall  include  only  the  following:  Christmas, 
New  Year's  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day. 

Article  III.  Wages  for  Maltsters  shall  be  sixteen  dollars  ($16)  per  week 
for  the  entire  malting  season,  and  seven  days  to  constitute  a  week. 

Wages  for  Elevator  hands  to  be  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  per  week  for  the 
entire  malting  season  and  seven  days  to  constitute  a  week. 

Wages  for  Storehouse  laborers  to  be  thirteen  dollars  ($13)  per  week  and 
six  days  to  constitute  a  week.  If  Storehouse  work  be  necessary  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  the  same  rate  of  wages  per  day  to  apply.  All  overtime  over 
and  above  fifteen  minutes  over  said  nine  hours  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  30  cents  per  hour  for  Maltsters  and  25  cents  for  Laborers.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  contract  that  requires  or  obligates  the  division  of  one  or 
more  absent  employees*  pay  with  the  other  employees  and  any  demands  of 
this  nature  will  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  contract. 

Article  IV.  One  maltster  apprentice  (regardless  of  age)  may  be  employed 
to  every  eight  maltsters.  The  wages  of  said  apprentice  to  be  not  less  than 
$13  per  week.  Said  apprentice  to  join  Maltsters'  Union  No.  189  immedi- 
ately.    No  malthousc  to  employ  more  than  two  apprentices. 

Article  V.  The  employer  reserves  the  right  to  hire  i^nd  discharge  any 
employee  as  he  may  see  fit  at  any  time. 

Article  VI.  In  the  event  of  vacancies  in  the  malthouse,  such  vacancies  to 
be  filled  from  members  of  Malsters*  Union  No.  189  only  upon  presentation 
of    Union    cards,    or    from    Elevator    hands    or    Storehouse    laborers    at    the 
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option  of  the  foreman  or  employer.  The  selection  of  such  men  to  be  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  employer  or  his  foreman.  Should  the  Union  be  unable 
to  furnish  competent  and  satisfactory  men,  then  the  employer  or  his  fore- 
man shall  have  the  right  to  engage  non-union  men,  who  shall  be  taken  into 
Union  No.  1S9  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

Abticle  VII.  No  strikes  to  be  inaugurated  or  maintained.  All  disputes 
to  be  referred  to  an  arbitration  committee  for  adjustment.  Said  committee 
to  consist  of  two  members  of  The  Malt  Manufacturers  Association  of  Buf- 
falo, two  members  from  Maltsters  Union  No.  189,  and  these  four  to  select 
the  fifth  member,  if  necessary.     Their  decision  to  be  final. 

Article  VIII.  Maltsters  having  malt  manufactured  on  commission  in 
other  malthouses,  shall  see  that  said  houses  employ  none  but  union  men. 

Article  IX.  Drum  washers  shall  receive  from  the  firm  by  whom  they  are 
employed  a  rubber  suit  free  of  charge. 

Abticle  X.  All  members  satisfactorily  employed  at  the  different  malt- 
houses  at  the  close  of  the  season,  shall  be  entitled  to  employment  in  said 
houses  at  the  opening  of  the  new  season. 

Article  XI.  No  business  man  or  person  recommended  by  a  saloon  keeper 
can  be  employed  in  the  malthouse. 

Article  XII.  This  contract  to  remain  in  force  for  two  (2)  malting  sea- 
sons, ending  August  31,  1909.  Upon  the  expiration  of  same,  all  future 
arrangements  between  the  parties  mentioned  in  this  contract  to  be  made  ten 
days  previous  to  the  expiration  of  same. 

Article  XIII.  All  malthouses  employing  more  than  four  night  maltsters 
shall  be  entitled  to  engage  a  non-union  night  foreman,  if  so  desired,  who 
shall  be  allowed  to  perform  such  work  personally  as  his  employer  deems 
necessary. —  This  article  is  not  to  be  construed  in  anyway  as  prejudicial  to 
employing  a  union  man  in  this  position. 

Article  XIV.  No  employee  to  vacate  his  position  during  the  malting  sea- 
son without  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  who  will  furnish 
a  substitute  satisfactory  to  his  employer  before  allowing  said  employee  to  go. 

Article  XV.  No  beer  to  be  brought  in  the  malthouse  except  during  lunch 
periods.  It  must  then  be  confined  to  the  lunch  rooms  and  not  be  consumed 
on  the  malting  floors  or  other  work  rooms. 

The  within  agreement  to  take  effect  immediately. 


NEW    YORK    CITY    BRICKLAYERS. 

The  Mason  Builders*  Association,  of  which  Mcison  Builders'  Local  No.  1  is 
herein  declared  and  understood  to  he  a  constituent  part,  hereby  enters 
into  the  following  Agreement  with  the  Bricklayers^  Unions,  Nos.  1,  3,  4, 
7,  9,  11,  29,  32,  33,  34,  36,  40,  41,  63  and  72,  of  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island. 

That  the  wages  of  the  Bricklayers  from  January  1,  1908,  to  January  1, 
1909,  be  seventy  cents  per  hour;  the  hours  of  labor  to  be  from  8  a.  M.  to 
5  p.  M.,  exclusive  of  the  noon  hour,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  hours 
of  labor  shall  be  from  8  a.  M.  to  12  M.  This  Agreement  shall  expire  on 
January  1,  1909. 

n. 

That  these  Unions,  as  a  whole  or  single  Union,  shall  not  order  any  strike 
against  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  collectively  or 
individually;  nor  shall  any  number  of  Union  men  leave  the  works  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  said 
Association  lock  out  his  employees  until  the  matter  in  dispute  is  brought 
before  the  Joint  Arbitration   Committee  and   settled. 

III. 
That  no  members  of  these  Unions  shall  be  discharged  for  inquiring  after 
the  cards  of  the   men  working  upon  any  job  of  a  member  of  the   Mason 
Builders'  Association,  nor  will  the  Business  Agent  be  interfered  with  when 
visiting  any  operation  where  Bricklayers  are  emi>loyed.  / 
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IV. 

Except  when  to  leave  the  work  would  endanger  life  or  property,  no  work 
shall  be  done  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  a.  m.  and  5  and  6  p.  ic.,  nor  on 
^Saturdays  from  12  m.  to  6  P.  H. 

All  overtime  shall  be  paid  at  double  rate.  Overtime  means  all  time  be- 
tween 1  p.  M.  on  Saturday  and  8  a.  m.  on  Monday;  also  all  time  between 
5  p.  u.  and  8  a.  m.  on  other  days,  and  the  secular  days  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing legal  holidays  are  generally  observed:  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day,  I^bor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day 
and   Christmas  Day. 

V. 

Members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  must  include  in  their  con- 
tract for  a  building  all  cutting  of  masonry,  interior  brickwork,  the  paving 
of  brick  floors,  the  installing  of  concrete  blocks,  the  brickwork  of  the  damp- 
proofing  system  and  all  fire-proofing  —  floor  arches,  slabs,  partitions,  furring 
and  roof  blocks  —  and  they  shall  not  lump  or  sublet  the  installation,  if  the 
labor  in  connection  therewith  is  bricklayer's  work  as  recognized  by  the  trade, 
the  men  employed  upon  the  construction  of  the  walls  to  be  given  the 
preference. 

That  all  cutting  of  masonry  be  done  by  those  best  fitted  for  the  work  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  make  the  selection; 
but  cutting  of  all  brickwork,  fire-proofing,  terra  cotta,  concrete  arches  and 
partitions,  as  well  as  the  washing  down  and  pointing  up  of  front  brickwork 
and  terra  cotta,  shall  be  done  by  bricklayers. 

VI. 

Each  Bricklayer  shall  provide  himself  with  a  kit  of  tools,  consisting  of 
trowel,  brick-hammer,  hand-hammer,  level,  plumb  rule,  bob  and  line  and 
chisel,  for  which  a  suitable  tool -house  shall  be  provided  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  bricklayers;  and  in  addition  a  suitable  tool-box  shall  be  provided 
above  the  sixth  floor  in  buildings  of  ten  stories  or  more. 

Bricklayers  must  be  covered  when  work  is  in  progress  directly  above  them. 

VII. 
That  the  Bricklayers  be  paid  every  week  before  12  M.  Saturday;  pay  time 
to  close  the  Thursday  before  pay  day.     In  the  event  that  the  men  are  paid 
on  Friday,  they  shall  be  paid  before  5  P.  M. 

VIII. 

When  bricklayers  are  laid  off  for  any  cause,  they  shall,  upon  their  re- 
quest for  payment  of  wages,  be  paid  in  cash  or  ofiSce  order.  Aii  office  order 
entitles  a  bricklayer  to  one-half  hour's  pay  in  addition  to  the  amount  due 
for  work  performed,  and  must  be  honored  within  one  hour  of  the  time  of 
lay-ofT.  When  bricklayers  are  to  be  discharged,  they  must  be  notified  dur- 
ing working  hours,  and  must  be  paid  at  the  job  immediately.  A  violation 
of  this  rule  entitles  a  bricklayer  to  compensation  at  working  rates  for  the 
working  time  that  elapses  between  the  time  of  discharge  and  the  time  of 
receiving  his  money,  provided  the  claimant  remains  at  the  job  or  office 
during  all  w^orking  hours  until  he  is  paid.  When  Saturday  afternoon 
occurs  in  the  elapsed  time  above  mentioned,  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  double 
rates  up  to  5  p.  m.  If  a  bricklayer  is  discharged  at  8  a.  m.,  he  shall  receive 
one  hour  in  addition  to  the  working  time  due.  Tliis  does  not  apply  to  u 
lay-off. 

IX. 

That  any  member  of  these  Unions,  upon  showing  his  card  for  membership, 
be  permitted  to  go  upon  any  job  when  seeking  employment,  unless  notified 
by  a  sign,  "  No  Bricklayers  Wanted  " ;  and  that  employment  be  given  ex- 
clusively to  members  of  the  Unions  that  are  parties  to  this  agreement.  The 
Shop  Steward  or  Business  Agent  shall  determine  who  are  members  of  these 
unions.  It  shall  not  be  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  ask  any  man  to  what 
Union  be  belongs.     II  the  Shop  Steward   be  discharged  for   inspecting  the 
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cards  of  bricklayers  on  a  job,  or  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  foreman 
to  any  violation  of  the  Agreement,  he  shall  be  at  once  reinstated  until  the 
matter  is  brought  before  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee  for  settlement. 
The  foreman  must  be  a  practical  bricklayer. 

r. 

(No  member  of  these  Bricklayers'  Unions  shall  work  for  anyone  not  com- 
plying with  all  rules  and  regulations  herein  agreed  to.)  No  laborer  shall 
be  allowed  upon  any  wall  or  pier  to  temper  or  spread  mortar,  which  shall  be 
delivered  in  bulk;  said  mortar  to  be  spread  with  a  trowel  by  the  Brick- 
layers, who  shall  work  by  the  hour  only. 

XI. 
If  a  building  shall  be  abandoned  for  any  cause  on  which  the  wages  of  any 
members  of  tiiese  Unions  are  unpaid,  no  member  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  shall  contract  to  complete  the  same  until  this  debt  is  paid  by 
the  original  or  subsequent  owner,  or  provided  for  in  the  contract.  If  a 
member  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  is  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  contract  on  a  building,  through  insolvency  of  the  owner,  or  any  other 
cause  no  member  of  these  unions  shall  work  on  said  building  until  the 
Mason  Builders'  contract  has  been  equitably  adjusted.  Notice  in  writing, 
stating  amounts  in  dispute,  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  within  four  weeks  of  the  stoppage  of  work,  giving  full 
particulars j  the  Secretary  to  give  proper  notice  to  these  Unions  and  their 
representatives  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  question  in  dispute. 

XII. 

That  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee  meet  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
every  month,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Chair  on  either  side;  and  that  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  September,  1908,  be  a  special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
the  yearly  Agreement,  which  must  be  signed  on  or  before  January  1,  1900, 
on  which  date  it  shall  take  effect. 

Any  matter  of  mutual  interest  may  be  considered  by  this  Committee. 

XIII. 

Notwithstanding  anything  apparently  to  the  contrary  In  this  Agreement, 
it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  any  decisions  of  the  General  Arbitra- 
tion Board  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the  Unions, 
parties  to  the  Arbitration  Plan,  shall  govern  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  of 
trade. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  Arbitration  Plan 
adopted  at  a  conference  held  July  3,  1903,  between  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Labor  Unions,  with  explanatory  clauses  as  adopted  by  the  joint  conference 
on  July  9,  1903,  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  Agreement  and  binding  on 
all  parties  thereto. 

For  Mason  Builders*  Association, 

Frank  E.  Cbnover,  Chairman;  Francis  M.  Weeks,  Otto  M. 
Eidlitz,  George  Wills,  William  Crawford,  Alexander 
Brown,  Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Leahey,  F.  J.  Ashfield,  Arthur 
Stone,  C.  C.  Woodruff,  M.  J.  Dowd,  William  Kennedy, 
F.  T.  Youngs,  Edward  Choate,  J.  C.  Vreeland,  Ely 
Greenblatt. 

For  Bricklayers'  Unions, 

No.  34,  Fred  James,  Chairman;  No.  1,  William  D.  Hanigan; 
No.  3,  Richard  B.  Moore;  No.  4,  James  BirchaU;  No.  7, 
Joseph  Doody;  No.  9,  Tony  Wengert;  No.  II,  William 
Klein;  No.  21,  William  J.  Cronin;  No.  29,  Charles  C. 
Brown;  No.  32,  Clarence  E.  Wood;  No.  33,  Luke  A.  Burke; 
No.  35,  Wm.  Schmit;  No.  37,  Lawrence  McCabe;  No.  40, 
W.  Sloane;  No.  41,  F.  R.  Harper;  No.  72,  Ben.  F.  King. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY   MASON's   LABORERS. 

In  the  preliminary  report^  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  for  1907  the  suggestion  was  made  that  a  plan  of  con- 
siderable promise,  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  successful 
collective  bargaining  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labor  which  is  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  skilled  workmen,  was  that  which  has 
been  already  adopted  in  some  cases,  consisting  of  the  n^otiation 
of  terms  of  employment  for  the  unskilled  by  the  skilled  trades. 
In  connection  with  the  suggestion  was  reproduced  as  an  illus- 
tration an  agreement  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Associ-ation 
and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  of  New  York  City,  covering  terms 
of  employment  for  the  Masons'  Laborers  Union  Protective  So- 
ciety for  the  season  of  1906.  A  further  document  illustrative  of 
such  proxy  method  of  fixing  terms  of  employment  for  unskilled 
workmen  may  be  seen  in  the  following  agreement  for  1907 
between  the  masons'  laborers  and  bricklayers'  unions  of  New 
York  City.  The  most  significant  feature  of  this  agreement 
appears  in  Section  VI,  which  prohibits  the  laborers  from  striking, 
thus  reserving  to  the  bricklayers  exclusively  the  enforcement  of 
observance  by  employers  of  the  terms  embodied  in  the  agreement. 

Agreement  made  and  entered  into  hetioeen  Bricklayers*  Executive  Board  of 
Greater  New  York  and  the  Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 

New  York,  April  25,   1907. 

Section  I. —  That  the  wages  of  the  members  of  the  L.  U.  P.  S.  shall  be  37% 
cents  per  hour  for  eight  hours  per  day  for  five  days,  and  four  hours  on 
Saturday,  and  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  from  S  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m.  for  five 
days,  with  one  hour  for  lunch;  the  lunch  hour  to  be  from  12  M.  to  1  p.  ic. 
The  hours  of  labor  on  Saturday  from  8  A.  M.  to  12  M.;  all  other  time  shall 
be  considered  overtime,  and  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one  half, 
except  the  lunch  hour.  Sundays  and  the  following  holidays:  Washington's 
Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

Section  II. —  That  all  foundations,  concrete  deafening  of  floors  and  all 
rough  concreting  above  all  block  or  brick  arches,  and  all  rough  concreting 
of  celler  floors,  signalling  for  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  building  materials, 
wheeling  or  carrying  bricks  or  mortar  and  all  Metropolitan  systems  of  fire- 
proofing,  cleaning  floors,  handling  building  materials  in  or  about  the  building 
under  construction,  also  scaff'old  building  and  center  hanging  for  Bricklayers 
to  work  on,  men  mixing,  tempering  or  distributing  mortar  shall  start  at  ten 
minutes  before  8  A.  M.  and  five  minutes  before  1  p.  m. 

Section  III. —  That  the  concreting  of  all  caissons  shall  be  done  by  members 
of  the  L.  U.  P.  S.,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  above  rules,  caissons  where 
air  locks  are  used  excepted.    Caissons  where  air  locks  are  used,  three  shifts 

»  Accompanying  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  January  1,  1908,  p.  85. 
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are  permitted,  eight  hours  to  a  shift,  with  half  hour  for  lunch,  the  lunch 
time  to  be  paid  for,  Sundays  and  holidays  are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
double   time. 

Section  IV. —  That  when  Bricklayers  commence  on  a  job  and  hand  pumps 
are  used  for  pumping  water,  members  of  the  L.  U.  P.  S.  shall  have  exclusive 
right  to  operate  the  same. 

Section  V. —  That  no  person  shall  act  as  foreman  over  members  of  L.  U. 
P.  S.,  only  Bricklayers  or  members  of  the  L.  U.  P.  S.,  who  shall  receive  added 
compensation. 

Section  VI. —  That  no  members  of  L.  U.  P.  S.,  collectively  or  individually, 
shall  order,  or  be  the  cause  of  a  strike;  that  the  Walking  Delegate  may 
appoint  a  Shop  Steward  who  shall  not  be  discriminated  against,  whose  duty 
shall  be  in  the  absence  of  the  Walking  Delegate  to  see  that  this  agreement 
is  not  violated,  and  when  he  sees  any  violations  of  the  rules  of  agreement  he 
shall  have  the  attention  of  the  person  in  charge  and  Bricklayers  Shop 
Steward  drawn  to  the  same;  if  the  violations  are  continued  he  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Walking  Delegate  of  the  same. 

Section  VII. —  That  no  member  of  the  L.  U.  P.  S.  shall  be  discharged  for 
examining  the  cards  of  men  working  on  any  job  of  the  said  employer,  nor 
shall  the  Walking  Delegate  be  interfered  with  when  visiting  any  of  his  jobs. 

SecticHi  VIII. —  That  members  of  the  L.  U.  P.  S.,  when  laid  off,  shall  be 
paid  on  request,  either  by  cash  or  by  order  upon  the  office;  if  the  latter  he 
shall  receive  one  hour  in  addition  to  actual  time  work.  In  case  of  failure 
to  receive  his  pay  within  one  hour  of  time  of  lay  oflf,  he  shall  receive  waiting 
time  up  to  the  receipt  of  his  pay.  If  discharged  he  shall  be  paid  at  once  on 
the  job;  failure  of  which  will  entitle  him  to  waiting  time  as  above. 

ScKstion  IX. —  That  the  members  of  L.  U.  P.  S.  be  paid  every  week,  between 
the  hours  of  12  M.  and  1  p.  m.  on  Saturday;  in  the  event  of  the  men  not 
being  paid  by  1  p.  M.,  they  may  claim  waiting  time  until  the  receipt  of  pay. 

NEW   YORK   CITY   ROOFERS  AND   SHEET   METAL   WORKERS. 

Agreement  between  the  Employers*  Association  of  Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  of  Greater  Neio  York  and  Adjacent  Cities,  the  Masters  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Fitters*  Association,  the  Association  Manufacturers  of 
Metal  Covered  Doors  and  Windows,  the  Metal  Ceiling  Association  of 
New  York,  and  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance,  Local  Union  No.  II  of  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Rules. 
Working  Day, 

Rule  No.  1. — The  working  day  shall  consist  of  eight  (8)  hours,  between 
eight  (8)  o'clock  A.  m.  and  five  (5)  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch, 
except  on  Saturday  when  this  time  shall  consist  of  four  (4)  hours,  between 
eight   (8)   o'clock  a.  m.  and  twelve   (12)    o'clock  noon. 

The  working  day  above  named  shall  be  known  as  the  regular  time,  apd 
shall  be  time  actually  employed  at  work. 

Rate  of  Wages. 

Rule  No.  2. —  Regular  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  per  day  of  eight  (8)  hours;  fractions  of  days  shall 
be  paid  at  corresponding  rates. 

'niis  clause  to  apply  to  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters*  Asso- 
ciation, the  Em{Tloyers'  Association  of  Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  of 
Greater  New  York  and  adjacent  cities  and  the  AsKOciation  of  Manufacturers 
of  Metal  Covered  Doors  and  Windows. 

The  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  Metal  Ceiling  Association  to  Journeymen's 
Metal  Ceiling  men  shall  be  four  dollars  ($4.00)  per  day  from  the  13th  of 
September,  1905,  to  March  1,  1900:  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($4.25) 
from  March   1,   1906,  to   September   1,   1906;    then  the  wages  shall  be  four 
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dollars  and  fifty  cent  ($4.50)   per  day  of  eight  (8)  hours  and  shall  continue 
until  January   1,   1008. 

Rate  for  Overtime  and  Holidays, 

Rule  No.  3. — Any  work  done  between  five  (6)  o'clock  p.  ic.  and  eight  (8) 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  on  Sundays,  New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  shall  be 
paid  for  at  double  the  rate  of  regular  time,  commencing  at  the  hour  at  which 
the  men  report  for  work  by  direction  of  their  employer. 

Method  of  Payment. 

Rule  No.  4. — All  workmen  shall  be  paid  at  or  before  twelve  (12)  o'clock 
noon  on  Saturday  for  the  week  ending  the  Thursday  or  Friday  previous; 
payment  to  be  made  at  the  option  of  the  employer,  either  on  the  job  or  at  the 
shop. 

Men  waiting  for  wages  after  twelve  (12)  o'clock  noon  shall  be  paid  double 
time,  except  in  case  of  an  unavoidable  delay. 

Apprentices. 

Rule  No.  5. —  Every  shop  shall  have  the  privilege  of  employing  one  (1) 
apprentice  to  every  four  men,  but  no  shop  shall  have  more  than  five  (6) 
apprentices.  Shops  employing  more  than  twenty-five  (26)  men  to  be  fur- 
nished with  one  (1)  junior  for  every  additional  five  (6)  men  employed,  but 
no  shop  to  have  more  than  five  (5)"  juniors.  Should  the  Union  fail  to 
furnish  the  necessary  number  of  juniors,  the  employer  shall  be  entitled  to 
employ  helpers  in  the  shop  to  make  up  the  number;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Union  is  able  to  furnish  the  required  juniors,  the  said  helpers  must  be  laid 
off.  The  rate  of  wages  for  juniors  to  be  not  less  than  nine  dollars  ($9.00) 
per  week. 

In  the  Metal  Ceiling  branch,  every  employer  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
employing  one   (1)   apprentice  to  every  two  (2)  journeymen  employed. 

These  apprentices  to  work  under  a  graduated  scale  of  wages,  as  follows: 

First  six  months $1  50  per  day 

Second   six   months , 

Third    six   months 

Fourth  six   months 

Fifth   six  months .- 

Sixth  six  months 

Seventh  six  months 

Eighth  six  months 

The  amount  of  his  wages  to  be  designated  on  his  working  card. 

At  the  end  of  four  (4)  years,  he  shall  become  a  journeyman  and  receive 
journeyman's  wages. 

When  an  employer  takes  on  a  boy  as  an  apprentice,  he  shall  at  once 
notify  the  Local  Elinployers*  Association,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  who  shall 
at  once  notify  the  Union. 

The  Employers'  Association  of  which  he  is  a  member  will  issue  to  the 
apprentice  a  card  which  shall  be  endorsed  by  the  Union,  which  card  will 
entitle  him  to  work  as  an  apprentice,  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  shall 
commence  from  date  of  notification  and  date  of  card.  No  candidate  for 
apprentice  to  be  more  than  twenty -one   (21)    years  of  age. 

An  apprentice  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  his  employer  in 
regard  to  wages,  actions,  etc. 

An  apprentice  shall  at  the  end  of  four  (4)  years  be  entitled  to  a  journey- 
man's card,  provided  he  has  passed  the  regular  examination  and  has  paid 
to  the  Union  the  regular  initiation  fee. 

Each  apprentice  shall  have  twelve  (12)  consecutive  months'  work  in  the 
shop  during  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship.  No  more  than  one  (1)  appren- 
tice to  four  (4)  journeymen  can  be  used  in  the  shop. 
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Limit  Where  Workmen  are  to  he  8  A,  M. 

Rule  No.  6. —  Each  workman  shall  be  paid  from  the  time  at  which  he 
arrives  at  his  work  within  a  radius  of  ten  (10) 'miles  from  New  York  City 
Uall.  In  going  to  work  located  outside  of  this  territory,  each  workman  shall 
at  eight  (8)  o'clock  a.  m.  be  at  the  above  limits,  and  thence  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  his  work. 

Expenses  Allowed  to  Workmen. 

Rule  No.  7. — Any  workman  working  outside  of  the  limits  described  in 
Rule  No.  6  shall  receive  from  his  employer  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
the  place  at  which  the  work  is  located,  for  as  many  trips  as  he  is  directed 
by  his  employer  to  make.  He  shall  also  receive  amount  of  board  paid  by 
him,  and  he  shall  receive  regular  wages  for  all  regular  time  consumed  in 
travel. 

Workmen  Leaving  Work. 

If  the  workman  leaves  his  work  before  it  is  completed  and  without  con- 
sent of  his  employer,  it  shall  be  at  his  own  time  and  expense. 

Workmen  Outside  of  Limit  Expenses, 
Rule  No.  8. —  Each  workman  working  outside  of  the  limits  described  in 
Rule  No.  6  shall  at  the  option  of  his  employer  board  at  the  place  where  his 
work  is  located,  or  go  to  and  from  his  home  daily.  If  the  latter  plan  is 
adopted,  he  shall  receive  from  his  employer  all  extra  traveling  expenses 
actually  incurred. 

Workmen's  Fare. 

Rule  No.  9. —  In  going  from  the  shop  to  his  work,  or  from  the  work  to 
the  shop,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  mile,  each  workman  shall  receive  froiu 
his  employer  his  necessary  fare. 

Outside  of  Boroughs. 

Rule  No.  10. —  If  the  workman  is  sent  to  his  work  to  a  point  outside  of 
the  Borough  in  which  his  employer's  shop  is  located,  unless  it  be  to  the 
Borough  or  place  in  which  he  resides,  he  is  to  receive  necessary  fares  outside 
of  the  Borough  in  which  his  employer's  shop  is  located. 

Workmen  Going  to  Work  Outside  of  Limits. 

Rule  No.  11. — Workmen  going  to  their  work  outside  of  the  limits  named 
in  Rule  No.  6,  shall  take  a  boat,  train  or  car  leaving  either  of  the  extreme 
points  of  the  district,  as  directed  by  their  employers,  going  on  boat,  train  or 
car  leaving  nearest  eight  (8)  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  returning  take  the  boat, 
train  or  car  leaving  nearest  five   (5)    o'clock  p.  M. 

Helpers. 

Rule  No.  12. —  The  employer  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  one  (1)  helper 
to  every  two  (2)  journeymen  he  employs  in  the  erection  o!  work.  These 
helpers  shall  be  permitted  to  use  the  dolly  bar,  screw  driver  and  monkey 
wrench;  under  no  conditions,  other  than  those  described  above,  shall  a 
helper  have  the  right  to  use  tools. 

On  corrugated  iron  jobs  when  more  than  ten  (10)  men  are  employed,  the 
employer  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  extra  jimiors,  instead  of  helpers, 
when  the  Union  can  furnish  same. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  Metal  Ceiling  Trade. 

Derricks. 

In  buildings  where  derricks  are  already  in  place,  which  are  the  property 
of  other  employers,  and  which  have  been  used  for  hoisting  material  not  per- 
taining to  the  Sheet  Metal  Trade,  employers  may  use  said  derricks  and  their 
attendants  for  hoisting  only.    Employers  may  also  use  their  own  derricks. 
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Territory. 

Bmle  No.  13. —  Within  tlie  City  of  Greater  New  York  and  the  territory 
west  of  the  Hudson  river  to  the  line  of  the  Hackensack  river  and  north 
thereof  to  a  point  opposite  the  northern  line  of  Greater  New  York,  the 
members  of  the  Ehnployers'  Association  of  Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
of  Greater  New  York  and  Adjacent  Cities,  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Fitters  Association,  the  Association  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Covered  Doors 
and  Windows,  and  the  Metal  Ceiling  Association  of  New  York  will  not 
employ  any  person,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  do  sheet  metal  work  in 
connection  w^ith  this  agreement,  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  W^orkers  International  Alliance,  Local  Union 
No.  11,  of  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity;  member's  standing  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  his  working  card,  and  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal 
Workers*  International  Alliance,  Local  Union  No.  11  of  Greater  New  York 
and  Vicinity,  shall  not  work  for  any  employers  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Employers*  Association  of  Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  of  Greater 
New  York  and  Adjacent  Cities,  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters*  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Covered  Doors  and  Windows, 
the  Metal  Ceiling  Association  of  New  York,  or  who  are  not  regularly  engaged 
in  the  business  of  constructing  and  erecting  sheet  metal  work  in  connection 
with  the  work  covered  by  this  Agreement,  unless  they  sign  and  conform  to 
all   the  above   rules. 

Control  of  Territory  by  8,  M.  W.  U. 

So  far  as  this  rule  applies  to  the  emnloyment  of  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Sheet  Metal  Workers*  International  Alliance,  Ijocal  Union  No.  11  of 
Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity,  in  territory  west  of  the  Hudson  river  to  the 
■  line  of  the  Hackensack  river  and  north  thereof  to  a  point  opposite  the 
northern  line  of  Greater  New  York  same  shall  be  binding  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Employers*  Association  of  Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  of 
Greater  New  York  and  Adjacent  Cities,  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Association,  the  Assocition  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Covered  Doors  and 
Windows,  and  the  Metal  Ceiling  Association  of  New  York,  so  long  as  the 
said  territory  is  under  the  control  of  the  said  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal 
Workers*  Jnternational  Alliance,  Local  Union  No.  11,  of  Greater  New  York 
and  Vicinity;  but  should  labor  troubles  exist  in  the  said  territory  which 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  said  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Inter- 
national Alliance,  Local  Union  No.  11  of  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity, 
and  which  interferes  with  work  being  done  by  any  member  or  members  of 
the  Employers*  Association  of  Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  of  Greater 
New  York  and  Adjacent  Cities,  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  W^ater  Fitters' 
Association,  the  Association  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Covered  Doors  and 
Windows,  and  the  Metal  Ceiling  Association  of  New  York;  then  the  question 
as  to  what  Union  mechanics  shall  be  employed  in  said  territory  is  to  be 
left  to  arbitration,  and  the  employer  has  the  privilege  of  continuing  his- 
work  pending  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration. 

Foremen. 

Rule  No.  14. — All  foremen  who  work  at  the  bench  or  do  mechanical  work 
other  than  actual  pattern  cutting  shall  be  members  of  the  aforesaid  Union. 

Agreement. 

New  York,  September  18,  1906. 

Abbreviation  of   Title. 

Clause  I. —  It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  that  where  the  title  "  Sheet 
Metal  W^orkers'  Union  "  is  mentioned  in  the  following  agreement,  it  refers 
to  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance,  Local 
Union  No.   11  of  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity;   and  where  "Employers' 
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Associations"  are  mentioned,  it  refers  to  the  Employers'  Association  of 
Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  of  Greater  New  York  and  Adjacent  Cities, 
the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters*  Association,  the  Association  Manu- 
facturers of  Metal  Covered  Doors  and  Windows,  and  the  Metal  Ceiling 
Association  of  New  York. 

Work  Covered  by  this  Agreement, 

Clause  II. —  All  sheet  metal  work  in  connection  with  buildings  and  struc- 
tures, including  hollow  metal  sash  and  frames,  skylights,  cornices,  crestings, 
awnings,  heating  and  ventilating  pipes,  ducts,  covering  of  wood  sash  and 
frames,  the  applying  of  metal  U>  ceilings  and  side  walls,  the  furring  and 
sheathing  of  same,  and  such  other  sheet  metal  work  of  No.  10  gauge  and 
lighter  not  herein  specified,  that  has  been  regarded  in  the  past  as  belonging 
to  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers*  Union;  also  the  glazing  of  skylights  with  rough 
or  ribbed  glass  shall  be  made  and  erected  by  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Alliance,  Local  Union  No.  11,  of  Greater 
New  York  and  Vicinity,  or  members  of  such  other  unions  as  may  be  affiliated 
with  and  work  in  harmony  with  Local  No.  11.  In  the  manufacture  of  drawn 
metal  work,  the  work  of  members  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers*  Union  shall 
be  confined  to  the  cutting  and  forming  of  the  metal  before  same  is  applied 
to  the  wood,  and  any  soldering  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  finishing  of  the 
assembled  parts.    Aiid 

Preference. 

CYause  III. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  in  the  placing  of  work- 
men, the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  shall  give  the  preference  at  all  times 
to  the  members  of  the  Employers'  Associations.     And 

Shortage  of  Men. 

Clause  IV. —  In  cases  where  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  cannot  supply 
men  enough  to  do  the  work,  after  a  demand  for  men  has  been  made  by  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Employers'  Associations,  the  question  shall  be 
referred  to  the  trade  Arbitration  Board,  and  if  found  by  the  Board  that  the 
Union  is  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  men,  said  member  or  members  of 
the  Employers'  Associations  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  men,  who  must  be- 
come members  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  if  competent  to  pass  the 
examination;    And 

Board  of  Arbitration. 

Clause  V. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  a  permanent  Board  of 
Arbitration  shall  be  established  between  the  Union  and  each  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Association,  the  said  Board  to  consist  of  four  (4)  members  of  the 
Employers*  Association  and  four  (4)  members  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Union,  whose  term  of  service  shall  be  not  less  than  six  (6)  months.  At 
least  two  (2)  of  the  Arbitrators  representing  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
Union  shall  at  the  time  of  their  selection  have  been  in  the  continuous  employ 
of  one  or  more  members  of  the  Employers'  Association  for  at  least  three 
(3)  months  next  preceding. 

Business  Agent  Ineligible  cw  Arbitrator. 

Clause  VI. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  the  Walking  Delegates, 
or  Business  Agents,  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  will  not  be  eligible 
as  Arbitrators.    And, 

Disagreement  as  to  Intent  of  Rules  or  Agreement. 
Clause  VII. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  of  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of*  any  of  the  Rules  of  Agreements,  that 
the  same  shall   be  submitted  for  decision  to  the  said  permanent  Board  of 
Arbitration.    And^ 
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Violation  of  Rules. 

Clause  VIII. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  any  of  the 
Rules  or  Agreements  are  violated  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  Agreement, 
or  by  any  of  its  members  that  then  no  strike  or  lockout  against  any  member 
or  memhers  of  either  of  the  Associations  shall  be  ordered  or  put  into  opera- 
tion without  first  submitting  the  grievance  or  question  at  issue  to  the  perma- 
nent Board  of  Arbitration. 

Procedure  of  Board  of  Arbitration, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  permanent  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  take  place 
within  two  (2)  working  days  after  notification  in  writing  by  the  Secretary,  or 
authorized  representative  of  the  Association,  claiming  a  grievance;  and, 
should  the  permanent  Board  of  Arbitration  fail  to  agree  after  three  (3) 
consecutive  daily  meetings,  said  permanent  Board  of  Arbitration  shall  select 
an  umpire  and  each  side  shall  make  its  argument  before  the  umpire,  who 
shall  be  requested  to  render  a  decision  within  two  (2)  working  days  there- 
after, and  said  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  hereto. 
And, 

Credentials. 

Clause  IX. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  at  all  times  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement  proper  credentials  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  Union  whereby  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Associations  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the  working  card  of 
members  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Rules  and  Agreements  are  being  conformed  to.    And, 

Ci^usE  X. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  both  parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment shall  abide  and  be  governed  by  the  Arbitration  Plan  adopted  at  a 
Convention  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers*  Association  and  the  Unions  of 
Buildings  Trades  of  the  city  of  New  York,  held  on  April  22,  1905. 

Clause  XI. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  this  agreement  and  the 
rules  hereto  attached  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  January, 
1910,  with  the  understanding  that  either  party  may  at  any  time  ask  for  a 
change  in  any  part  of  the  agreement  or  rules  to  take  effect  six  months  later. 
Such  desired  change  to  be  made  only  if  all  parties  to  the  agreement  consent  to 
the  same. 

Notice"  in  writing  of  any  desired  change  in  this  Agreement  of  the  rules 
hereto  attached  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  any  one  Association  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  other  Associations,  and  the  written  receipt  therefor  shall 
be  the  evidence  of  such  notice. 

A  committee  to  consider  changes  or  renewal  of  agreement  and  rules,  in 
accordance  with  this  clause,  shall  be  selected  by  the  several  Employers' 
Associations  and  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Alliance,  Local 
Union  No.  11;  said  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  negotiate  and  sign 
any  changes  in  this  agreement  or  rules  or  a  new  agreement. 

This  committee  shall  meet  to  consider  changes  to  or  renewal  of  this  agree- 
ment or  rules  within  one  week  after  notice  has  been  served  in  the  manner 
described  above. 

Ci^AUSE  XII. —  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  before  these  rules  and 
agreements  go  into  effect,  they  must  be  ratified  by  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  Associations  named  above  have  caused  their 
proper  committees,  having  full  power  to  sign  these  presents  this  28th  day 
of  January,  1908. 

For  the  Employers*  Association  of  Roofers   and  Sheet  Metal   Workers  of 
Greater  New  York  and  Adjacent  Cities: 

(Signed)         Thomas   P.   Flanagan, 

[SEAL]  ChAS.   H.    BUELL, 

Geo.  Brown,  Jk. 
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For  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association: 
[SEAL]  (Signed)         C.  N.  Bbizu, 

Geobge  a.  Sxjteb. 

For  the  Association  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Covered  Doors  and  Windows: 

(Signed)         J.  F.   Blanchard, 
[seal]  C.  G.  Norman. 

For  the  Metal  Ceiling  Association  of  New  York: 
[seal]  (Signed)         Geo.  C.  Baerlocheb. 

For  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance,  Local 
Union  No.  11  of  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity: 

(Signed)        Fred   Paulitsch, 
James  Smith, 
Harry  H.  Harrison, 
Thomas  J.  Butler, 

[seal]  T.  a.  Hughes, 

Peter  Bausemann, 
Julius  Gerbes, 
Edward  Ryan, 
Geo.  K.  liLOYD. 


SYRACUSE    and   AUBURN    BREWERY    WORKMEN. 

Agreement  between  the  Proprietors  of  Bottling  Houses  and  Brewery  Estab- 
lishments of  Syracuse^  N.  Y.  and  Auburn,  N.  F.,  and  Brewery  Workers 
Union  No,  II  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Brewery  Workers  Union  No.  11,  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Trades  and  lehoT 
Assembly  and  the  International  Union  places  the  following  conditions: 

1.  All  employees  of  ale  and  lager  beer  breweries  and  bottling  shops,  in- 
cluding assistant  foreman  and  night  watchman,  must  be  memWs  in  good 
standing  of  Local  Union  No.   11. 

When  employers  need  help,  members  of  L.  U.  No.  11  and  Auburn  Branch 
No.  1  shall  have  the  preference. 

An  employee  shall  have  the  right  to  change  his  situation  at  any  time. 

2.  Should  an  employee  be  unable  to  work  on  account  of  sickness,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  his  former  position  whfn  he  recfaina  hia  health. 

3.  All  men,  excepting  those  working  at  the  kettle,  shall  work  from  8 
A.  M.  until  5  p.  M.  each  day,  except  that  they  shall  be  allowed  one  hour  at 
noon  for  dinner,  which  time  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor,  and  six  days  shall 
constitute  a  week's  work.  For  three  (3)  months  during  the  dull  season  in 
the  winter  five  (5)  working  days  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  with  five 
days  pay,  so  that  during  said  3  months  all  hands  may  lay  off  one  day  each 
week,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  bosses.  Should  any  work  be  required  on  that 
particular  day,  the  men  can  be  called  on  alternately  to  perform  the  work  on 
that  day  at  the  common  wage  rates.  Overtime  work  during  above-mentioned 
dull  season  shall  not  be  allowed.  No  employee  shall  be  laid  off  during  the 
entire  year. 

4.  The  working  hours  for  night  watchmen  are  from  6  P.  M.  until  6  a.  m. 
Each  night  watchman  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vacation  of 'one  week  (7  days) 
with  full  pay,  the  vacation  may  be  taken  at  one  time.  Night  watchmen  are 
not  allowed  to  do  any  kind  of  brewery  work. 

5.  The  following  days  shall  be  considered  legal  holidays,  viz:  Decoration 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  and  New 
Years.  No  work  to  be  done  on  these  days,  but  regular  wages  to  be  paid  in 
full. 

6.  No  member  of  a  committee  executing  orders  in  the  interest  of  the  union 
is  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such. 

7.  No  union  men  to  be  discharged  without  good  reasons. 

8.  Brewery  proprietors  agree  to  use  union  made  malt  only. 
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9.  The  scale  of  wages  to  be  as  follows: 

Employees   in  the  washhouse $15  00  per  week 

Night   watchman    15  00         ** 

Employees  in  the  fermenting  room 17  00        *' 

Employees  in  the  cellar  and  haspulant 17  00        " 

Washhouse    boss    17  00        " 

Overseers  at  the  kettle,  fermenting  room  and 

cellar   19  00 

(No  matter  if  only  one  man  is  employed  in 
these  departments.) 

First  man  in  bottling  shops  not  less  than 16  00        " 

All  other  help  in  bottling  shops  not  less  than.  14  00        " 

Present  higher  wages  shall  not  be  reduced. 

All  weekly  overtime  must  be  paid  for  at  50  cents  per  hour,  and  Sunday 
work  at  70  cents  per  hour. 

Overseers  wages  for  Sunday  shall  be  paid  accordingly. 

10.  When  ten  (10)  or  more  men  are  employed  in  a  brewery,  an  apprentice 
may  be  engaged,  providing  however,  that  no  member  of  L.  U.  No.  11  or 
Auburn  Branch  No.  1  be  out  of  employment,  the  same  shall  not  be  less 
than  seventeen  (17)  or  more  than  twenty-one  (21)  years  of  age.  Wages 
for  an  apprentice  shall  be  eleven  (11)  dollars  per  week  for  the  first  year 
and  thirteen  {19)   dollars  per  week  for  the  second  year. 

11.  Wages  shall  be  paid  weekly  and  beer  served  free  of  cost  as  heretofore. 

12.  Each  bottling  firm,  employing  one  or  more  inside  Union  man,  has  the 
right  to  employ  one  boy,  said  boy  to  become  a  member  of  this  Union  at  the 
age  of  18  years.  No  Union  bottler  to  be  laid  off  as  long  as  a  boy  is  kept 
working. 

13.  Managers  in  bottling  shops  are  not  allowed  to  do  work  belonging  to 
the  men. 

14.  In  case  of  absence  of  any  first  man,  the  man  who  takes  his  place  shall 
receive  the  same  pay  as  first  help. 

15.  All  these  stipulations  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  signed,  dating  from 
May  1,  1907,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty-three  (23)  months,  until 
April  1,  1909. 

Signed  for  the  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  UNITED  BREWERY 
WORKMEN,  A.  J.  Kuoleb, 

Member  of  the  International  Executive  Board. 
Signed  for  the  LOCAL  UNION  No.  XI, 

Louis  Gebst. 
Chables  Goppelt, 
Jaoob  Kastle, 

Committee. 

Signed  for  the  firm  GEORGE   ZETT  BREWERY 

By  Geo.  Zett,  President. 
MOORE  &  QUINN, 
BARTELS  BREWING  CO., 

Per  J.  R.  Conway,  President. 
HABERLE-CRYSTAL   SPRING  BREWING  CO., 
By  Edwin  C.  Hall,  Treas.  and  Gen*l  Mgr. 
GREENWAY  BRBWTIRY, 

By  Martin  O'Melia,  President. 
THOMAS  RYAN'S  CONSUMERS  BRE-WTNG  CO., 
By  TlioiCAS  Ryan,  President, 
FRIEDEL  &  GEBHAR'DT, 
A.  V.  ALTMANN  &  SONS. 
For  Auburn  — 

C.  A.  KOENIG  &  00. 
WILDNER   &  CO., 

Per  Cx    Y^TTj\Mgi> 

INDEPENDENT  BREWING  CX)., 

By  A.  J.  Laueb,  Bec^y  and  Treas. 
Endorsed    by    the    CENTRAL   TRADES    AND    LABOR    ASSEMBLY    of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Vicinity. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1908  regular  inspections  by  the 
Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  numbered  14,920  as  compared 
with  12,521  in  the  first  throe  months  of  last  year.  (See  Ap- 
pendix Table  VII.)  This  increase  was  due  chiefly  to  a  far 
larger  number  of  inspections  of  tenement  buildings  licensed  for 
home  work.  There  wore  4,539  such  inspections  this  year  against 
1,830  last.  About  500  more  bakeries  were  inspected  this  year 
than  last  also.  About  the  same  number  of  laundries  were  in- 
spected. The  increased  work  in  the  above  lines  necessitated  fewer 
inspections  of  "  factories,"  as  distinguished  from  laundries,  baker- 
ies and  tenement  buildings,  the  number  this  year  being  8,843  as 
compared  with  9,536  in  1907. 

Complaints  sufficiently  formal  and  definite  to  warrant  special 
investigation  numbered  only  47  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  229  a  year  ago. 

Prosecutions  (see  Appendix,  Table  XI)  for  violation  of  law 
begun  during  the  three  months  numbered  177,  which  together 
with  98  which  were  pending  on  January  1  makes  a  total  of  275 
before  the  courts  during  the  quarter.  Of  these  159  were  brought 
to  a  termination  during  the  quarter,  resulting  in  110  convictions, 
in  62  of  which  fines  were  imposed  amounting  to  $1,420.  Re- 
course to  "  tagging  "  in  order  to  stop  work  until  the  law's  require- 
ments as  to  cleanliness  or  sanitary  regulations  are  complied  with 
(see  Appendix,  Table  VII)  was  taken  in  case  of  13  tenement 
buildings,  134  tenant  factories  and  3  bakeries.  In  5  cases  the 
use  of  unsafe  machines  was  prohibited  by  notice  until  proper 
safeguards  should  be  provided. 

The  number  of  accidental  injuries  to  workmen  in  factories, 
quarries  and  tunnel  construction  reported  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  (see  Appendix,  Table  X)  was  3,402  as  compared 
with  4,585  in  the  first  quarter  of  1907.  Fatal  accidents  num- 
bered 60  as  against  75  last  year.  This  decrease  in  number  of 
reported  accidents  is  to  be  acc^>nnted  for  as  the  natural  result  of 
the  greatly  reduced  working  forces  in  factories  in  1908  as  com- 
pared with  1907. 

Applications  for  tenement  building  licenses  for  purposes  of 
home  manufacturing  (see  Table  IX  in  Appendix)  numbered  602 
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for  the  first  quarter  of  1908,  all  but  8  in  New  York  City.  After 
due  investigation  577  licensefl  were  granted  (all  but  8  in  New 
York  City).  Fifty-one  licenses  were  surrendered  during  the  quar- 
ter, however,  and  one  was  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions  found 
on  inspection,  so  that  the  number  of  outstanding  licenses  increased 
by  525,  making  a  total  on  March  Slet  of  9,280  (8,766  in  New 
York  City). 

The  number  of  children's  employment  certificates  issued  by 
the  health  authorities  in  first  and  second  class  cities  during  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March  (see  Appendix,  Table  VIII)  was  less 
this  year  than  last  in  each  of  the  eight  cities  outside  of  New 
York  City  except  in  Troy  and  Yonkers.  But  in  New  York  City 
a  surprising  increase  appears  from  3,669  last  year  to  4,840  this 
year.  This  increase  is  found  to  have  been  mainly  in  Brooklyn 
Borough  (+  1,000)  with  some  gain  also  in  Manhattan 
(+  200). 
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LABOR  LAWS  OF  1908. 

Ten  laws,  which  may  properly  be  classed  as  distinctively  labor 
laws,  general  in  their  scope,  were  enacted  as  the  result  of  the 
l^islative  sessions  of  1908.  Unquestionably  the  most  important 
of  these  were  a  law  transferring  the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
mercantile  establishments  in  cities  of  the  first  class  from  the 
municipal  health  authorities  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
an  act  requiring  payment  of  wages  by  steam  railroad  companies 
semi-monthly,  instead  of  monthly  as  heretofore,  and  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools.  Of  the  ten 
laws,  all  of  which  are  reproduced  in  full  in  following  pages,  five 
may  be  classed  as  relating  to  the  health  and  safety  of  employees, 
three  relate  to  payment  of  wages,  one  to  industrial  education,  and 
one  to  immigration,  and  under  these  headings  they  may  con- 
veniently be  considered  individually. 

Health  and  Safety  of  Employees. 

MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  on  January  1,  1908, 
Governor  Hughes  called  attention  to  the  question  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  labor  law  in  mercantile  establishments,  as  follows : 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law 
relating  to  mercantile  estaiblishments  on  the  ground  that  local  boc^rds  of 
health  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspection  are  not  in  a  position 
to  giv^  the  matter  requisite  attention.  It  is  urged  that  better  results  would 
be  obtained  if  it  were  committed  to  the  State  Department  of  lisboT.  I 
present  the  question  for  your  consideration. 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Parker  in  the  Assembly  and  by  Mr.  Page  in  the  Senate 
to  transfer  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  mercantile  law,  as  it  is 
called,  in  cities  of  the  first  class  (New  York  City,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester)  from  local  boards  of  health  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  At  the  request  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  made  this  bill  a  Department  measure. 
The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  without  much  difficulty,  but  in  the 
Senate  met  with  powerful  opposition  on  the  part  of  merchants 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  measure  and  notwithstanding  the 
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eflForts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  other  friends  of  the 
bill  its  opponents  succeeded  in  preventing  its  report  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred  and  in  preventing  a  vote  on  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee  on  the  final  day  of  the  regular 
session.  But  the  bill  had  provided  for  an  addition  to  the  force 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  carry  out  its  provisions  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  annual  supply  bill  as  passed,  contained  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  The  Commissioner 
of  Labor  therefore  appealed  to  the  Governor  to  include  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mercantile  law  in  his  reconamendations  to  the  extra- 
ordinary session.  This  the  Governor  did  in  his  message  of 
May  11,  as  follows: 

Fifth.  The  amendment  of  the  Labor  Jjglw  so  as  to  provide  for  a  Bureau  of 
Mercantile  Inspection  in  the  Labor  Department  and  to  place  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  the  enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  mercantile  and  other 
establishments  mentioned  in  section  161  of  the  law,  at  least  in  the  larger  cities. 
It  is  apparenf  that  local  boards  of  health  in  the  large  cities  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  this  matter  suitable  attention.  The  enforcement  oi  the  law 
with  regard  to  child  labor  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  will 
be  more  largely  secured  by  placing  it,  in  connection  with  these  establishments, 
with  the  Stale  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  supply  bill  passed  at  the  regular  session  carries  appropriations  to 
enable  the  labor  department  to  undertake  this  work.  But  the  necessary 
amendments  of  the  substantive  law  have  not  been  made. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  again  introduced  and,  although  again 
vigorously  opposed,  was  finally  passe  d  and  became  chapter  520  of 
the  Laws  of  1908.  The  most  active  supporters  of  the  measure  in 
its  passage  through  the  Legislature,  besides  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  were  the  Xew  York  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  jS"atioiial, 
State,  Xew  York  City  and  Buffalo  Consumers'  Leagues,  the 
mayor's  Committee  on  Child  Labor  of  Rochester  and  the  State 
Workingmen's  Federation  of  Labor. 

Historically  this  act  is  interesting  because  it  provides  for  the 
same  method  of  enforcing  the  mercantile  law  as  was  proposed 
when  the  first  legislation  regulating  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  occurred.  Such  legislation  was  proposed  in  1895 
and  the  so-called  ^'Ainsworth  "  bill  of  that  year  contained  regu- 
lations similar  to  those  in  the  present  mercantile  law  and  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  enforced  by  the  State  Factory  Inspector. 
In  the  Assembly  that  year,  however,  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  provide  for  enforcement  by  local  boards  of  bealtL     The  mea3- 
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ure  did  not  pass  in  1895  and  came  up  again  in  1896.  Mean- 
while the  Eeinhard  (Assembly)  Committee  on  Female  Labor 
in  New  York  City  had  reported  in  favor  of  such  legislation,  but 
in  favor  of  enforcement  by  health  boards,  chiefly,  it  would  appear 
from  the  committee's  report,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  Factory 
Department  had  its  hands  more  than  full  with  the  factory  laws 
and  the  mercantile  inspection  could  be  done  by  the  health  boards, 
and  the  law  was  passed  in  1896  with  such  provision  for  enforce- 
ment. 

But  for  years  complaint  has  been  made  of  inadequate  enforce- 
.  ment  of  the  law,  and  efforts  to  transfer  the  duty  of  enforcement 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  have  been  made.  Such  efforts  were 
pushed  more  vigorously  than  ever  in  1906  and  1907.  It  was 
proposed  also  to  amend  the  mercantile  law  so  that  its  provisions 
should  be  uniform  with  those  of  the  factory  law.*  But  until 
this  year  all  such  efforts  have  been  defeated  by  the  powerful 
opposition  of  merchants  interested.  This  year's  bill  modified 
that  of  last  year  by  proposing  to  change  only  the  matter  of  enforce- 
ment and  by  limiting  its  application  to  first  class  cities  only, 
that  is,  to  New  York  City,  Buffalo  and  Kochester.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  it  is  in  the  larger  cities 
where  the  greatest  need  of  the  mercantile  regulations  exists. 

Chapter  520  of  the  Laws  of  1908,  therefore,  leaves  the  regu- 
lations regarding  women  and  children  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments as  they  were  before,  but  transfers  the  duty  of  enforcing 
those  regulations  in  the  three  first  class  cities  from  the  local 
health  authorities  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

For  the  latter  purpose  a  fourth  division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  a  Bureau  of  Mercantile  Inspection,  is  created  by  the  law, 
at  the  head  of  which,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  is  to  be  a  mercantile  inspector  with  a  salary  of 
$2,000.  Ten  deputy  mercantile  inspectors,  not  less  than  two 
of  whom  shall  be  women,  are  provided  for,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  who  may  be  divided  into  three 
grades  at  salaries  of  $1,000,  $1,200  and  $1,500,  with  not  more 
than  two  in  the  last-mentioned  grade.  Chapter  620  goes  into 
effect  October  1st. 
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factories. 

Chapter  426  adds  to  the  former  specific  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 88  of  the  Labor  Law. concerning  water  closets  in  factories,  a 
new  one  to  the  effect  that  they  shall  be  properly  lighted.  Further, 
whereas  the  section  formerly  read  that  closets  should  be  "  kept 
clean  and  free  from  all  obscene  writing  "  the  provision  has  been 
broadened  to  read,  "  kept  clean  and  sanitary  and  free,"  etc.,  thus 
specifically  providing  for  continuous  maintenance  of  all  necessary 
sanitary  conditions. 

The  same  law  also  broadens  the  responsibility  for  safeguarding 
of  stairways  and  doors  and  providing  proper  ventilation  in  fac- 
tories. In  1906  the  responsibility  for  certain  requirements  of 
the  factory  law  involving  structural  conditions,  such  as  elevator 
guards,  fire  escapes,  stairs  and  doors,  ventilation,  steam  boilers 
and  lighting,  in  the  case  of  "  tenant  factories,"  that  is,  those 
occupying  only  a  portion  of  a  building  as  is  common  in  New 
York  City,  was  transferred  entirely  from  the  occupant  of  the 
tenant-factory  to  the  owner  of  the  building,  except  that  the  occu- 
pant was  also  to  be  responsible  with  respect  to  elevators  and  steam 
boilers.  Chapter  426  of  this  year's  laws  has  now  added  the 
safeguarding  of  stairs  and  doors  and  proper  ventilation  to  the 
requirements  for  which  the  occupant,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the 
building,  must  be  responsible.  The  bill  for  this  law  was  intro- 
duced at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  act 
was  approved  on  May  20th  and  went  into  effect  at  once. 

RAILWAYS. 

A  further  step  toward  safeguarding  railway  employees  against 
the  well-known  excessive  risks  of  their  occupation  was  taken  in 
chapter  448  of  Laws  of  1908,  which  requires  that  after  the  first 
of  September,  this  year,  no  car  may  be  used  as  a  caboose  unless 
it  shall  have  a  "  suitable  and  safe  platform  at  each  end,  and  the 
usual  railing  for  the  protection  of  persons  using  such  platform." 

TUNNEL    CONSTRUCTION. 

Wh(n  last  year  tunnel  construction  work,  because  of  its  exces- 
sive danger  to  employees,  was  subjected  to  requirements  as  to 
health  and  safety  similar  to  those  already  in  existence  for  mines, 
by  a  verbal  slip  in  section  126  of  the  Labor  Law  the  requirement 
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for  the  reporting  of  accidents  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was 
made  to  apply  to  accidents  occurring  in  the  '^ operation^'  of  a 
tunnel  only.  Chapter  89  of  the  Laws  of  1908  corrects  this  by 
making  the  requirement  refer  to  accidents  which  shall  occur 
"  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  a  tunnel."  It  also  rewrites  the 
section  so  as  to  make  its  requirements  as  to  report  of  accidents 
in  mines,  quarries  or  tunnel  construction  uniform  with  those 
for  factory  accidents.  The  correction  in  the  law  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  It  became  law  on 
April  6  and  went  into  effect  at  once. 

TENiaCENT   MANUFACTURES. 

A  change  purely  in  a  matter  of  administration  in  connection 
with  the  licensing  of  tenement  buildings  for  manufacturing  in 
apartments  therein  is  made  by  chapter  174,  which  became  a  law 
on  April  28th  and  went  into  effect  on  May  1st.  Previously  the 
law  required  that  a  license  for  a  tenement  building  must  be 
framed  and  posted  in  the  hallway  on  the  entrance  floor,  the  idea 
being  to  furnish  ojfBcial  evidence  to  manufacturers  or  the  public 
as  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  sending  work  into  the 
building.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  means  of  identify- 
ing licensed  or  unlicensed  premises  has  proven  in  practice  unsatis- 
factory, due  to  the  continual  possibility  of  the  posted  license 
being  misplaced,  and  still  more  to  the  fact  that  the  contractor  or 
manufacturer  could  have  absolute  proof  as  to  a  building  only  by 
personal  visit  of  himself  or  representative  thereto,  whereas  more 
certain  information  could  be  secured  by  mail  or  telephonic  com- 
munication with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
having  a  sub-office  in  New  York  City  where  licensing  of  tene- 
ments is  chiefly  carried  on.  The  prevalence  of  the  latter  pro- 
cedure suggested  the  possibility  of  publishing  at  frequent  inter- 
vals an  official  list  of  tenements  as  to  their  standing  on  the 
Department  records,  thus  making  constantly  available  for  all 
inquirers  official  information  as  to  the  status  of  all  tenements, 
and  this  plan  was  finally  adopted  in  January  of  this  year,  since 
which  time  a  monthly  bulletin  relating  to  tenement-houses  in 
New  York  City  has  been  issued.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
proved  sufficient  to  warrant  the  recommendation  that  the  require- 
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ment  of  framing  and  posting,  which  entailed  delay  and  expense 
in  the  issuance  of  licenses,  should  be  dropped.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Department,  therefore,  that  requirement  was  eliminated 
from  the  law  by  chapter  174  of  this  year's  laws, 

Pajrment  of  Wages. 

RAILROADS. 

Chapter  442  of  the  Laws  of  1908  requires  steam  railroads  to 
pay  wages  semi-monthly  instead  of  monthly,  as  heretofore.  This 
law  represents  the  achievement  of  an  end  which  has  been  sought 
by  railroad  employees  for  eight  years,  the  first  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  introduced  in  1901,  since  which  time  the 
measure  has  been  perennially  before  the  Legislature.  This  was 
one  of  the  two  preferred  measures  this  year  of  the  State  Working- 
men's  Federation  and  was  actively  championed  by  the  legislative 
agents  of  that  organization  and  the  railway  brotherhoods,  being 
vigorously  opposed  on  the  other  hand  by  the  railroads.  In 
approving  this  act,  which  takes  effect  October  1st,  Governor 
Hughes  filed  the  following  memorandum: 

By  the  Labor  Law  it  is  provided  that  corporations  and  joint  stock  associa- 
tions shaH  pay  their  employees  weekly.  Steam  surface  railroads,  however, 
were  excepted  from  this  provision  and  permitted  to  pay  monthly.  This 
mitigates  this  discrimination  by  providing  for  a  semi-monthly  payment. 

It  is  urged  that  this  change  will  cause  the  steam  railroads  some  incon- 
venience and  expense.  But  doubtless  the  present  law  occasions  inconvenience 
and  expense  to  other  corporations  who  are  not  benefited  by  any  exception. 
It  is  better  that  the  present  bill  sliould  become  a  law  and  suitable  adminis- 
trative arrangements  be  made  to  comply  with  it,  than  that  the  existing 
discrimination  which  can  not  be  justified  with  due  regard  to  the  policy  of 
the  provision  of  the  Labor  Law,  should  be  maintained. 

ICB    ITABVESTEES. 

Wherever  considerable  numbers  of  unskilled  laborers  are  em- 
ployed by  a  single  firm  in  places  remote  from  towns  there  the 
occasion  for  company  stores  to  supply  commodities  to  the  em- 
ployees naturally  arises  and  under  such  conditions  especially  the 
possibility  exists  of  abuses  in  the  way  of  coercion  of  employees  by 
payment  of  wages  in  store  orders.  The  work  of  ice  harvesting  is 
largely  carried  on  in  such  isolated  places  and  chapter  443  of  the 
Laws  of  1908  has  now  placed  "  every  corporation  engaged  in 
harvostinff  and  storing  iee  "  under  the  same  restrictions  as  have 
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companies  generally,  requiring  that  wages  shall  be  paid  in  cash 
and  forbidding  the  use  of  store  orders.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Labor  Law  the  enforcement  of  this  act  lies  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.  The  law  was  approved  May  20th  and  went  into 
effect  at  once. 

GARNISHEE    OF    WAGES. 

Chapter  148  of  the  Laws  of  1908  amends  the  law  concerning 
attachment  of  wages  for  debts  in  two  respects.  On  the  one  hand 
the  limit  of  wages  exempted  from  such  attachment  is  lowered 
so  that  a  wage  of  $12  a  week  or  over  may  be  attached,  whereas 
before  only  a  wage  exceeding  $12  could  be  attached,  or  gar- 
nisheed  as  it  is  called.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  no  limit 
as  to  the  kinds  of  debt  for  which  wages  may  be  attached,  whereas 
before  only  debts  for  "  necessaries  "  bought,  or  for  wages  due 
to  a  domestic  servant  or  salary  due  to  an  employee  could  be  made 
the  b^sis  of  such  an  attachment.  The  effect  of  this  enlargement 
of  the  law's  application  is  to  remove  the  vexatious  question  of 
what  constitutes  a  ^*  necessary,"  which  has  frequently  arisen  here- 
tofore, and,  still  more  important,  to  remove  a  restriction  which 
virtually  tended  to  make  the  law  apply  especially  to  working 
people.  The  latter's  debts,  more  often  than  those  of  any  others, 
are  debts  for  necessaries.  Xow  the  purchaser  of  luxuries  as  well 
as  the  buyer  of  necessaries  comes  under  the  law.  Chapter  148 
became  law  on  April  22d  and  goes  into  effect  on  September  Ist. 

Industrial  Education. 

Commissioner  Draper  of  the  Department  of  Education  made 

the  subject  of  industrial  education  the  special  theme  of  his  annual 

report  to  the  Legislature  in  1908.      lie  took  the  ground  that  it 

is  already  high  time  that  provision  for  such  education  should 

bo  made  and  that  such  proWsion  should  be  made  in  connection 

with  the  public  schools.      lie  further  urged  that  such  provision 

should  include  schools  for  the  teaching  of  individual  trades  as 

well  as  general  industrial  education.       At  the  instance  of  the 

^         Commissioner  of  Education  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  his  recom- 

,        mendations  was  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  and 

*l       this  measure  was  enacted  into  law,  becoming  chapter  263  of  the 

I     Laws  of  1908. 
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This  law  permits  any  city  or  any  union  free  school  district  to 
establish  "general  industrial  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course  or  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  trade  schools  open  to  pupils  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  have  completed  either 
•the  elementary  school  course  or  a  course  in  the  above  mentioned 
general  industrial  school  or  who  have  met  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  local  school  authorities  may  have  prescribed."  The 
management  of  such  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school 
authorities  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  inspection  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  But  the  local  school 
authorities  in  any  locality  establishing  -such  schools  are  to  appoint 
"  an  advisory  board  of  five  members  representing  the  local  trades 
and  industries  "  to  "  counsel  with  and  advise  "  the  local  authori- 
ties in  the  management  of  such  schools.  The  expense  of  indus- 
trial or  trade  schools  established  under  the  law  is  to  be  borne  by 
local  taxation,  combined  with  state  aid  to  the  extent  of  $500  per 
year  from  the  state  school  monies  for  each  independently  organ- 
ized school  maintained  for  forty  weeks  during  the  school  year 
and  employing  a  teacher  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the 
school  and  having  an  enrollment  of  at  least  twenty-five  pupils. 
Chapter  263  became  operative  with  its  approval  by  the  Governor 
on  May  18th.  The  act  appropriated  $7,000  to  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department  with  which  to  carry  out  its  advisory  and  super- 
visory duties  in  connection  with  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  industrial  and  trade  schools  and  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  create  within  the  Department  a  Division  of  Trades 
Schools  for  that  purpose. 

Immigration. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  the  Governor  made 

reference  to  this  subject  as  follows: 

The  condition  of  immigrants  from  foreipi  countries  who  in  larpie  numbers 
remain  in  this  State,  requires  careful  study.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  situation  and  our  first  effort  should  be  properly  to  understand  it  and 
to  take  whatever  measures  may  he  necossarv  to  protect  these  newcomers 
from  the  special  forms  of  imposition  of  which  they  are  the  victims  and 
through  a  proper  distribution  to  realize  their  economic  value.  The  matter 
has  many  phases  which  may  well  form  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation. 
J  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
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for  this  purpose.  And  as  it  is  a  field  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  pm>lic  spirited  citizens,  I  belieye  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  commission  possessing  the  highest  qualifications  which  would  serve  without 
compensation. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  an  act  was  passed 
(chapter  210,  approved  May  6th)  empowering  the  Grovemor  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  nine  members  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation which  "  shall  make  full  inquiry,  examination  and 
investigation  into  the  condition,  welfare  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities of  aliens  in  the  state  of  New  York."  The  commission 
is  to  make  report  to  the  Governor,  including  any  recommenda- 
tions as  to  legislation  deemed  proper,  and  $10,000  is  appropriated 
for  its  expenses. 

TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  LABOR  LAWS. 

[Arranged  in  chronological  order  of  enactment,  as  indicated  by  the  chapter 
number.  In  order  to  reveal  the  changes  made  in  existing  law,  new  matter 
introduced  is  printed  in  italic  type  and  old  matter  omitted  is  inclosed  in 
brackets.] 

CHAPTER  89. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relating  to  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries 
and  their  inspection,  relative  to  reporting  of  accidents. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Asaemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  chapter  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "  An 
act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws," 
as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  126.  Reports  of  accidents. —  Whenever  loss  of  life  or  an  accident  caus- 
ing an  injury  incapacitating  any  person  for  work,  shall  occur  in  the  operation 
of  a  mine  [,  tunnel]  or  quarry,  or  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  a  tunnel^ 
the  owner,  agent,  manager  [or],  lessee,  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  person  in 
charge  thereof,  shall  [immediately]  tcithin  forty-eight  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, death  or  injury  report,  in  writing,  all  the  faots  connected  therewith 
to  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Such  report  shall  state  as  fully  as  possible  the 
cause  of  the  death  or  the  extent  and  cause  of  the  injury,  and  the  place  where 
the  injured  person  ha^  been  sent,  with  such  other  or  further  information 
relative  thereto  as  may  be  required  by  the  said  com^missioner,  who  may 
investigate  the  causes  thereof  and  require  such  precautions  to  be  taken  as 
will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  happenings.  No  statement  contained 
in  any  such  report  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  action  arising  out 
of  the  death  or  accident  therein  reported, 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  immediately. 

Approved  Ajpril  6,  1908. 
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CHAPTER  148. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  in  relation  to  exemptions  an£ 

executions. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  JLsaemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1391.  In  addition  to  the  exemptions,  allowed  by  the  last  section,  necessary 
household  furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  professional  instruments,  furni- 
ture and  library,  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  and  dfty  dollars, 
together  with  the  necessary  food  for  the  team,  for  ninety  days,  are  exempt 
from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution,  when  owned  by  a  person,  being 
a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for  which  he  provides,  except  where  the 
execution  is  issued  upon  a  judgment,  recovered  wholly  upon  one  or  more 
demands,  either  for  work  performed  in  the  family  as  a  domestic  or  for  the 
purchase  money,  of  one  or  more  articles,  exempt  as  prescriibed  in  this  or 
the  last  section.  Where  a  judgment  has  been  recovered  [wholly  for  neces- 
saries, sold,  or  work  performed  in  a  family  as  a  domestic,  or  for  services 
rendered  for  salary  owing  to  an  employee  of  the  judgment  debtor,]  and  where 
an  execution  issued  upon  said  judgment  lias  been  returned  wholly  or  partly 
unsatisfied,  and  where  any  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust 
funds  or  profits  are  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor  or  shall  there- 
after become  due  and  owing  to  him,  to  [an]  the  amount  [exceeding] 
of  twelve  dollars  or  more  per  week,  and  where  no  execution  issued  as  here- 
after provided  for  in  this  section  is  unsatisfied  and  outstanding  against  said 
judgment  debtor,  the  judgment  creditor  may  apply  to  the  court  in  which 
said  judgment  was  recovered  or  the  court  having  jurisdiction  oi  the  same 
without  notice  to  the  judgment  debtor  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such 
facts  by  affidavits  or  otherwise,  the  court,  if  a  court  not  of  record,  a  judge 
or  justice  thereof,  must  issue  or  if  a  court  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice, 
must  grant  an  order  directing  that  an  execution  issue  against  the  wages, 
debt,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  of  said  judgment 
debtor,  and  on  presentation  of  such  execution  by  the  officer  to  whom  delivered 
for  collection  to  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  such  wages,  deibts,  earnings, 
salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  are  due  and  owing,  or  may  there- 
after become  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor,  said  execution  shall 
become  a  lien  and  a  continuing  levy  upon  the  wages,  earnings,  debts,-  salary, 
income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  due  or  to  become  due  to  said  judgment 
debtor  to  the  amount  specified  therein  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum 
thereof,  and  said  levy  shall  be  a  continuing  levy  until  said  execution  and 
the  expenses  thereof  are  fully  satisfied  and  paid  or  until  modified  as  here- 
inafter provided.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  any  person  or  corporation,  municipal 
or  otherwise,  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  presented,  and  who  shall  at 
such  time  be  indebted  to  the  judgment  debtor  named  in  such  execution,  or 
who  shall  become  indebted  to  such  judgment  debtor  in  the  future,  and  while 
said  execution  shall  remain  a  lien  upon  said  indebtedness  to  pay  over  to  the 
officer  presenting  the  same,  such  amount  of  such  indebtedness  as  such  execu- 
tion shall  prescribe  until  said  execution  shall  be  wholly  satisfied  and  such 
payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  action  therefor  by  any  such  judgment  debtor. 
If  such  person  or  corporation,  municipal  or  otherwise,  to  whom  said  execution 
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shall  be  presented  shall  fail,  or  refuse  to  pay  over  to  said  officer  presenting 
said  execution,  the  percentage  of  said  indebtedness,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an 
action  therefor  by  the  judgment  creditor  named  in  »uch  execution,  and  the 
amount  so  recovered  by  such  judgment  creditor  shall  be  applied  towards  the 
payment  of  said  execution.  Either  party  may  apply  at  any  time  to  the 
court  from  which  such  execution  shall  issue,  or  to  any  judge  or  justice 
issuing  the  same,  or  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county,  and  in  any  county 
where  there  is  no  county  judge,  to  any  justice  of  the  city  court  upon  such 
notice  to  the  other  party  as  such  court,  judge,  or  justice  shall  direct  for  a 
modification  [as]  of  said  execution,  and  upon  such  hearing  the  said  court, 
judge  or  justice  may  make  such  modification  of  said  execution  as  shall  be 
deemed  just,  and  such  execution  as  so  modified  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  or  until  further  modified  as  herein 
provided. 

§  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Approved  April  22,  1908. 

CHAPTER  174. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  licensing  of  tenement-houaes. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  A'eu?  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  of  article  seven  oif  chapter  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  ''An 
act  in  relation  to  laJwr,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws," 
as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  four  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  articles  in  tenements. 
—  No  tenement-house  nor  any  part  thereof  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  therein,  any  coats,,  vests, 
knee-pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suapenders,  jerseys,  blouaes, 
dresses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur 
garments,  skirts,  shirts,  aprons,  purses,  pocketbooks,  slippers,  paper  boxes, 
paper  bags,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  cigars,  umbrellas,  or  articles 
of  rubber,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  preparing,  or  packing 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  ice  cream,  ices,  candy,  confectionery,  nuts,  or  preserves, 
without  a  license  therefor  as  provided  in  this  article.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  apply  to  collars,  cufTs,  shirts  or  shirt  waists  made  of  cotton 
or  linen  faJi>rics  that  are  subjected  to  the  laundrying  process  before  being 
ofifered  for  sale.  Application  for  such  a  license  shall  be  made  to  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  by  the  owner  of  such  tenement-house,  or  by  his  duly 
authorized  agent.  Such  application  shall  describe  the  house  by  street  number 
or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  aruch  manner  as  will  enable  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  easily  to  find  the  same;  it  shall  also  state  the  number 
of  apartments  in  such  house;  it  shall  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  of  the  said  house,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  may  determine.  Blank  applications  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor.     Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the  oom- 
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missioner  of  labor  shall  consult  the  records  of  the  local  health  department 
or  board,  or  other  appropriate  local  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of 
sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses;  if  such  records  show  the  presence  of  any 
infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  or  the  existence  of  any  uncom- 
plied  with  orders  or  violations  which  indicate  the  presence  of  unsanitary 
conditions  in  such  house,  the  commissioner  of  labor  may,  without  making  an 
inspection  of  the  building,  deny  such  application  for  a  license,  and  may 
continue  to  deny  such  application  until  such  time  as  the  records  of  said 
departonent,  board  or  other  local  authority  show  that  the  said  tenement-house 
is  free  from  the  presence  of  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease, 
and  from  all  unsanitary  conditions.  Before,  however,  any  such  license  is 
granted,  an  inspection  of  the  building  sought  to  be  licensed  must  be  made 
by  the  commissioner  of  laibor,  and  a  statement  must  be  filed  by  him  as  a 
matter  of  public  record,  to  the  effect  that  the  records  of  the  local  health 
department  or  board  or  otlier  appropriate  authority  charged  with  the  duty 
of  sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses  show  the  existence  of  no  infectious, 
contagious  or  commiunicable  disease  nor  of  any  unsanitary  conditions  in  the 
said  house;  such  statement  must  be  dtuted  and  signed  in  ink  with  the  full 
name  of  the  employee  responsible  therefor.  A  similar  statement  similarly 
signed,  showing  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  the  said  building,  must  also 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  before  any  license  is 
granted.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor  ascert«,in  that  such  building  ie  free 
from  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  that  there  are  no 
defects  of  plumbing  that  will  permit  the  free  entrance  of  sewer  air,  that 
such  building  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition  and  that  the 
articles  specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein  under  clean 
and  healthful  conditions,  he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the  use  of  such 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing 
such  articles.  [Such  license  shall  be  framed,  such  frame  to  be  furnished 
hy  the  commissioner  of  lalbor  upon  receipt  by  him  of  one  dollar  for  which  a 
roceipt  in  writing  shall  be  given,  and  shall  be  posted  by  the  owner  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  pulblic  hallway  on  tlie  entrance  floor  of  the  building 
to  which  it  relates.  It]  Such  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  commissioner 
of  lalbor  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employees  requires  it,  or 
if  the  owner  of  the  said  tenement-house  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  fails 
to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  within  ten  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  orders,  or  if  it  appears  tlmt  the  building  to  which 
such  license  relates  is  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition.  In 
every  case  where  a  licenae  is  revoked  or  denied  by  the  comnvissioner  of  labor 
the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  writing,  and  the  records  of  such  revo- 
cation or  denial  shall  be  deemed  public  records.  Where  a  license  is  revoked, 
before  such  tenement-house  can  again  be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
this  section,  a  new  license  must  be  obtained,  as  if  no  license  had  previously 
existed.  Every  tenement-house  and  all  the  parts  thereof  in  which  any  of  the 
articles  named  in  this  section  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished 
shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to 
inspection  and  examination  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  said  garments  or  articles  or  part  or  parts  thereof 
are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious  or  con- 
tagious nature.     An  inspection  shall  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
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of  each  licensed  tenement-house  not  less  than  once  in  every  six  months,  to 
determine  its  sanitary  condition,  and  shall  include  all  parts  of  such  house 
and  the  plumfbing  thereof.  Before  making  such  inspection  the  commissioner 
of  labor  may  consult  the  records  of  the  local  department  or  board  charged 
with  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  tenement-houses,  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  orders  issued  by  such  department  or  board  in  relution  to  the 
said  tenement-house,  since  the  last  inspection  of  such  building  was  made  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor.  Whenever  the  comonissioner  of  labor  finds  any 
unsanitary  condition  in  a  tenement-house  for  which  a  license  has  been  issued 
as  provided  in  this  section,  he  shall  at  once  issue  an  order  to  the  owner 
thereof  directing  him  to  remedy  such  condition  forthwith.  Whenever  the 
commissioner  of  labor  finds  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  in  process  thereof,  in  a  room  or 
apartment  of  a  tenement-house,  and  such  room  or  apartment  is  in  a  filthy 
condition,  he  shall  notify  the  tenants  thereof  to  immediately  clean  the  same, 
and  to  maintain  it  in  a  cleanly  condition  at  all  times ;  where  the  commissioner 
of  laJbor  finds  such  room  or  apartment  to  be  habitually  kept  in  a  filthy  con- 
dition, he  may  in  his  discretion  cause  to  be  affixed  to  the  entrance  door  of 
such  apartment  a  placard  calling  attention  to  6uch  facts  and  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  alteration,  repair  or  finishing  of  said  articles  therein..  No 
person,  except  the  commissioner  of  la/bor,  shall  remove  or  deface  any  such 
placard  so  affixed.  None  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  shall  be 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  a 
tenement-house,  where  there  is  or  has  been  a  case  of  infectious,  contagious 
or  communicable  disease  in  such  room  or  apartment,  until  such  time  as  the 
local  department  or  board  of  health  shall  certify  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor  that  such  disease  has  terminated,  and  that  the  said  room  or  apartment 
has  been  properly  disinfected,  if  disinfection  after  such  disease  is  required 
by  the  local  ordinances,  or  by  the  rules  or  regulations  of  such  department 
or  board.  None  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  shall  be  manufactured, 
altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  a  part  of  a  cellar  or  basement  of  a  tenement- 
house,  which  is  more  than  one-half  of  its  height  below  the  level  of  the  curb 
or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the  same.  No  person  shall  hire,  employ 
or  contract  with  any  person  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish  any  of 
the  articles  named  in  this  section  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement- 
house  not  having  a  license  therefor  issued  as  aforesaid.  None  of  the  articles 
specified  in  this  section  shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished 
in  any  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement-house  unless  said  room  or  apartment 
shall  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  shall  contain  at  least  five  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  every  person  working  therein,  or  by  any  person 
other  than  the  members  of  the  family  living  therein:  except  that  in  licensed 
tenement-houses  persons  not  members  of  the  family  may  be  employed  in 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor  or  second  floor,  used  only  for  shops  of 
dressmakers  who  deal  solely  in  the  custom  trade  direct  to  the  oonsumer, 
provided  that  such  apartments  shall  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  in  the  highest  degree  sanitary,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and 
plumbed,  and  provided  further  that  the  whole  number  of  x)ersons  therein 
shall  not  exceed  one  to  each  one  thousand  cuibic  feet  of  air  sipace,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  living  or  working 
therein;  before  any  such  room  or  apartment  can  be  so  used  a  special  permit 
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therefor  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  a  copy  of  which  shall 
be  entered  in  his  public  records  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor. 
Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  prevent  the  employment  of  a  tailor 
or  seamstress  by  any  person  or  family  for  the  purpose  of  making,  altering, 
repairing  or  flni-shing  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  use  of  such 
person  or  family.  Kor  shall  this  section  apply  to  a  house  if  the  only  work 
therein  on  the  articles  herein  specified  be  carried  on  in  a  shop  on  the  main 
or  ground  floor  thereof  with  a  separate  entrance  to  the  street,  unconnected 
with  living  rooms  and  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by 
closed  partitions  without  any  openings  whatsoever  and  not  used  for  sleeping 
or  cooking. 

§  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Approved  April  28,  1908. 

CHAPTER  210. 
AN  ACT  to  establish  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition,  welfare 
and  industrial  opportunities  of  aliens  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aasemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  immigration,  which  shall  consist  of  nine  members  who  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  and  which  shall  make  full  inquiry,  examination  and  investi- 
gation into  the  condition,  welfare  and  industrial  opportunities  of  aliens  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  For  this  purpose,  said  commission  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  administer  oaths  and  to  examine  wit- 
nesses and  papers  respecting  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  subject,  and  to 
employ  all  necessary  clerical  and  other  assistance.  Said  commission  shall 
make  a  full  and  final  report  to  the  governor,  including  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  in  its  judgment  may  seem  proper. 

§  2.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated. 

§  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  6,  1908. 

CHAPTER  263. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  consolidated  school  law  by  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  general  industrial  and  trade  schools  in 
cities  and  in  union  free  school  districts,  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  A'cio  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assemblyt 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-five  of  article  ten  of  title  fifteen  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  X. 

[Industrial  Training  in^  Public  Schools.] 

General  Industrial  and   Trade  Schools. 

§  25.  General   industrial   and   trade  schools  may   be  established — 1.   The 

hoard  of  education  of  any  city,  and  in  a  city  not  ha\:ing  a  hoard  of  education 
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the  officer  having  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, m4iy  establish,  acquire,  conduct  and  miUntain  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  such  city  general  industrial  schools  open  to  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  elementary  school  course  or  tcho  have  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  and  trade  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  and  have  completed  either  the  elementary  school  course 
or  a  course  in  the  above  mentioned  general  industrial  school  or  who  Aor* 
met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local  school  authorities  may  have  pre- 
scribed. 

2.  The  board  of  education  of  any  union  free  school  district  shall  also 
establish,  acquire  and  maintain  such  schools  for  like  purposes  whenever  such 
schools  shall  be  authorized  by  a  district  meeting. 

§  2.  Section  25-a  is  hereby  added  to  article  ten,  title  fifteen,  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  and  to  read  as  follows : 

§  25-a.  1.  Appointment  of  an  advisory  board. —  The  board  of  education 
in  a  city  and  the  officer  having  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  public 
school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education  shall  appoint  an 
advisory  hoard  of  five  members  representing  the  local  trades  and  industries. 
In  the  first  instance  <tro  of  such  members  sha^ll  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year  and  three  of  such  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Thereafter  as  the  terms  of  such  members  shall  ewpire  the  vacancies 
caused  thereby  shall  be  filled  for  a  full  term  of  two  years.  Any  other  vacancy 
occurring  on  such  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  power  named  in 
this  section  for  the  remaijidcr  of  the  unexpired  term. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  advisory  board  to  counsel  unth  and  advise 
the  board  of  education  or  the  officer  ho/ving  the  management  and  supervision 
of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education  in 
relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  such  board  or  officer  by  section 
twenty-six  of  this  act. 

[25.  Boards  or  departments  of  education  of  cities  and  villages,  and  of 
union  free  schools  and  trustees  of  puiblic  school  districts,  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain  a  department  or  departments 
in  the  schools  under  their  charge  for  industrial  training  and  for  teaching  and 
illustrating  the  manual  or  industrial  arte,  and  the  principles  underlying 
the  same;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  respectively  authorized  to  purchase 
and  use  such  material  and  apparatus,  and  to  esta;bli8h  and  maintain  such 
shops,  and  to  employ  such  instructor  or  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  other 
teachers  in  said  schools,  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or 
proper  whenever  the  authorities  or  electors  respectivly  now  authorized  by 
law  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  shall  make  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  departments.] 

§  3.  Section  twenty-six  of  article  ten  of  title  fifteen  of  the  consolidated 
school  law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  20.  Authority  of  the  board  of  education  over  such  schools. —  The  board 
of  education  in  a  city  and  the  officer  haviTig  the  management  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education 
and  the  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  general  industrial  or  a  trade  school  is  vested  with  the 
same  poicer  and  authority  over  the  management,  supervision  and  control  of 
such  school  and  the  teachers  or  instructors  employed  therein  as  such  board  or 
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officer  now  has  over  the  schools  and  teachers  under  their  charge.    Such  hoards 
of  education  or  such  officer  shall  also  have  full  power  arid  authority: 

1.  To  employ  competent  teachers  or  ifistructors, 

2.  To  provide  proper  courses  of  study. 

3.  To  purchase  or  acquire  sites  and  grounds  and  to  purchase,  ojcquire,  lease 
or  construct  and  to  repair  suitable  shops  or  buildings  and  to  properly  equip 
the  same. 

4.  To  purchase  necessary  machinery,  tools,  apparatus  and  supplies. 

[26.  All  aiithoritios  and  electors,  respectively,  now  authorized  by  law  to 
levy  and  raise  taxes  for  school  purposes,  are  hereby  authorized  to  levy  and 
raise  by  taxation,  in  addition  to  any  amount  or  amounts  which  they  are  now, 
respectively,  in  any  city,  village  or  district,  authorized  by  law  to  raise  for 
school  purposes,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting, 
the  necessary  funds  to  establish  and  maintain  such  industrial  departments  a« 
aforesaid.] 

§  4.  Section  twenty-seven  of  article  ten  of  title  fifteen  of  the  consolidated 
school  law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  27.  State  aid  for  general  industrial  and  trade  schools. —  The  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  the  annual  apportionment  of  the  state  school  moneys 
shall  apportion  therefrom  to  each  city  and  union  free  school  district  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  independently  organized  general  industrial 
or  trade  school  maintaifwd  therein  for  forty  weeks  during  the  school  year 
and  employing  one  teacher  whose  work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  such  school, 
and  having  an  enrollment  of  at  lea^t  twenty-five  pupils  and  maintaining  a 
course  of  study  approved  by  him.  Ue  shall  also  make  an  additional  appor- 
tionment to  each  city  and  union  free  school  district  of  two  hundred  dollars 
for  eaoh  additional  teacher  employed  exclusively  in  such  schools  for  forty 
weeks  during  the  school  year.  All  such  moneys  apportioned  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  such  schools  in  the  city  or  district  to  which  such  moneys  are  apportioned. 
But  the  commissioner  of  education  may  in  his  discretion  apportion  to  a  dis- 
trict or  city  maintaining  such  schools  or  employing  such  teachers  for  a 
shorter  time  than  forty  weeks,  an  amount  pro  rata  to  the  time  such  schools 
are  maintained  or  such  taichcrs  are  employed.  This  section  shall  not  he  con- 
strued to  entitle  manual  training  high-schools  or  other  secondary  schools 
maintaining  manual  training  departments,  to  an  apportionment  of  funds 
herein  provided  for. 

27.  The  state  normal  and  training  schools  which  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
established  in  this  state,  hert4)y  are  and  shall  be  required  to  include  in  their 
courses  of  instruction  the  principles  underlying  the  manual  or  industrial 
arts,  and  also  the  practical  training  in  the  same,  to  such  an  ex-tent  as  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  prescribe,  and  to  such  further  extent 
as  the  local  boards,  respectively,  of  said  normal  and  training  schools  may 
prescribe. 

§  5.  Section  twenty-eight  is  here|)y  added  to  article  ten,  title  fifteen,  of  the 
consolidated  school  law  and  to  read  as  foHo>\'S: 

§  28.  Annual  estimate  by  board  of  education  and  appropriations  by  munic- 
ipal and  school  districts. —  1.  The  hoard  of  education  of  each  city  or  the 
officer  having  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  public  school  system  in 
a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education  shall  file  with  the  common  council  of 
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8uch  city  fjoithin  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
such  city  a  vyritten  itemized  estimate  of  the  expenditures  necessary  for  the 
maintewince  of  its  general  industrial  and  trade  schools  and  the  estimated 
amount  which  the  city  vyill  receive  from  the  state  school  moneys  applicable 
to  the  support  of  such  scfiools.  The  common  council  shail  give  a  public 
hearing  to  such  persons  as  wish  to  be  heard  in  reference  thereto.  The  com- 
mon council  shall  adopt  such  estimate  and  after  deducting  therefrom  the 
amount  of  state  moneys  applicable  to  the  support  of  such  schools  shall  in- 
clude the  balance  in  the  annual  tax  budget  of  such  city,  Siich  amount  shall 
be  levied,  assessed  and  raised  by  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal  property 
liable  to  taxation  in  the  city  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  other  taxes 
for  school  purposes  a/re  raised.  The  common  council  shall  have  power  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  reduce  or  reject  any  item  included  in  such  estimate, 

2,  The  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which  maintains 
a  general  industrial  or  trade  school  shall  include  in  its  estimate  of  anticipated 
expenses  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  nine  and  eighteen  of  title 
eight  of  this  act  the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  maintain  such  schools 
after  applying  toward  the  maintenance  thereof  the  amount  apportioned  there- 
for by  the  commissioner  of  education.  Such  amount  shall  thereafter  be  levied, 
assessed  and  raised  by  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  that  other  taxes  for  school  purposes  are  raised  in 
stich  district, 

§  6.  Powers  and  duties  of  commissioner  of  education. —  The  commissioner 
of  education  shall  have  general  supervision  of  such  schools;  he  shall  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  licensing  of  the  teachers  employed  therein;  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
such  schools,  to  take  necessary  action  to  make  effectual  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  to  advise  and  assist  boa>rds  of  education  in  the  several  cities  and 
school  districts  in  the  establishment,  organization  and  management  of  such 
schools.  The  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  education  department  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act,  and  the  commissioner  of  education  is  hereby  em/powered  to 
ci-eate  such  positions,  to  make  such  appointments  and  to  fix  the  salary  of 
employees  <is  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  for  the  period  of 
one  year. 

§  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  18,  1908. 

CHAPTER  426. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  sanitation  and  safety. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  three  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one  and 
by  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  88.  Wash-room  and  water-closets. —  Every  factory  shall  contain  a  suit- 
able, convenient  and  separate  water-closet  or  water-closets  for  each  sex,  which 
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shall  be  properly  screened,  lighted,  ventilatedi  and  kept  clean  and  sanitary 
and  free  from  all  obscene  writing  or  marking;  and  also,  [a]  suitable  and  con 
venient  wash-room«.  The  water-closets  used  by  women  sball  have  separate 
approaches.  Inside  cloeets  shall  be  maintained  whenever  practicable  and  in 
all  cases  when  required  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  When  women  or  girls 
are  employed,  a  dressing-room  shall  be  provided  for  them,  when  required  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor.  In  all  brass  and  iron  foundries  there  shall  be 
provided  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  employees,  suitable  wash-rooms  with 
proper  water  service,  and  suitable  provision  for  drying  of  the  working  clothes 
of  persons  using  the  same. 

I  2.  Section  ninety-four  of  article  six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation 
to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- twt)  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
six,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  94.  Tenant-factories. — ^A  tenant-factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
as  used  in  this  chapter  is  a  building,  separate  parts  of  which  are  occupied  and 
used  by  different  persons,  companies  or  corporations,  and  one  or  more  of 
which  parts  is  so  used  as  to  constitute  in  law  a  factory.  The  owner,  whether 
or  not  he  is  also  one  of  the  occupants,  instead  of  the  respective  lessees  or 
tenants  shall  be  responsible  for  the  observance  and  punishable  for  *the  non- 
observance  of  the  following  provisions  of  this  article,  anything  in  any  lease 
to  the  contrary  notw'ithstanding, —  namely  the  provisions  of  sections  seventy- 
nine,  eighty,  eighty-two,  eighty-three,  eighty-six,  ninety  and  ninety-one,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  eighty-one  with  respect  to  the  lighting  of  halls  and 
stairways;  except  that  the  lessees  or  tenants  also  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
observance  and  punishable  for  the  nonobservance  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
seventy-nine,  eighty,  eighty-six  and  ninety-one  within  their  respective  hold- 
ings. The  owner  of  every  tenant-factory  shall  provide  each  separate  factory 
therein  with  water-closets  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  eighty- 
eight,  and  with  proper  and  sufficient  water  and  plumbing  pipes  and  a  proper 
and  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  enable  the  tenant  or  lessee  thereof  to  comply 
with  all  the  provisions  of  said  section.  But  as  an  alternative  to  providing 
water-closets  within  each  factory  as  aforesaid,  the  owner  may  provide  in  the 
public  hallways  or  other  parts  of  the  premises  used  in  common,  where  they 
will  be  at  all  times  readily  and  conveniently  accessible  to  all  persons  employed 
on  the  premises  not  provided  for  in  accordance  with  section  eighty-eight, 
separate  water-closets  for  each  sex,  of  sufficient  nunnbers  to  accommodate  all 
such  persons.  Such  owner  shall  keep  all  water-closets  located  as  last  specified 
at  all  times  provided  with  proper  fastenings,  and  properly  screened,  lighted, 
ventilated,  clean,  sanitary  and  free  from  all  obscene  writing  or  marking.  Out- 
door water-closets  shall  only  be  permitted  where  the  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  decide  that  they  are  necessary  or  preferalble,  and  they  shall  then  be  pro- 
vided in  all  respects  in  accordance  with  his  directions.  The  owner  of  every 
tenant-factory  sliall  keep  the  entire  building  well  drained  and  the  plumbing 
thereof  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition;  and  shall  keep  the  cellar,  base- 
ment, yards,  areaways,  vacant  rooms  and  spaces,  and  all  parts  and  places 
used  in  common  in  a  clean,  sanitary  and  safe  condition,  and  shall  keep  such 
parts  thereof  as  may  reasonably  be  required  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
properly  lighted  at  all  hours  or  times  when  said  building  is  in  use  for  factory 
purposes.    The  term  owner  as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
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the  owner  or  owners  of  the  freehold  of  the  premises,  or  the  leasee  or  joint 
lessees  of  the  whole  thereof,  or  his,  her -or  their  agent  in  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  lessee  or  tenant  of  any  part  of  a  tenant-factory  shall  permit  the 
owner,  his  agents  and  servants,  to  enter  and  remain  upon  the  demised  prem- 
ises whenever  and  eo  long  aa  may  be  necessary  to  comj>ly  with  the  provisions 
of  law,  the  responsibility  for  which  is  by  this  section  placed  upon  the  owner; 
and  his  failure  or  refusal  so  to  do  shall  be  a  cause  for  dispossessing  said  ten- 
ant by  summary  proceedings  to  recover  possession  of  real  property,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  code  of  civil  procedure.  And  whenever  by  the  terms  of  a  lease 
any  lessee  or  tenant  shall  have  agreed  to  comply  with  or  carry  out  any  of 
such  provisions,  his  failure  or  refusal  so  to  do  shall  be  a  cause  for  dispossess- 
ing said  tenant  by  summary  proceedings  as  aforesaid.  Except  as  in  this 
article  otherwise  provided  the  person  or  persons,  comqpeny  or  corporation  con- 
ducting or  operating  a  factory  whether  as  owner  or  lessee  of  the  whole  or  of 
a  part  of  the  building  in  which  the  same  is  situated  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  dbservance  and  punishable  for  the  nonobservance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  anything  in  any  lease  or  agreement  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  20,  1908. 

CHAPTER  442. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  the  time  when  wages  are  to 

be  paid. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  €'ork,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  ten  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,'*  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  10.  When  wages  are  to  be  paid. —  Every  corporation  or  joint  stock  asso- 
ciation, or  person  carrying  on  the  business  thereof  by  lease  or  otherwise,  shall 
pay  weekly  to  each  employee  the  wages  earned  by  him  to  a  day  not  more 
than  six  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  payment.  But  every  person  or  corpo- 
ration operating  a  steam  surface  railroad  shall,  on  or  before  the  [twentieth] 
first  day  of  each  month,  pay  the  employees  thereof  the  wages  earned  by  them 
during  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  month  ending  tvith  the  fifteenth  day 
thereof,  and  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  pay  the  employees 
thereof  the  loa^es  earned  by  them  during  the  last  half  of  the  preceding 
calendar  month. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Approved  May  20,  1908. 

CHAPTER  443. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  cash  pasrment  of  wages  by 
corporations  engaged  in  harvesting  and  storing  ice. 

Th^  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  nine  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  lajbor,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  three 
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hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  9.  Cash  payment  of  wages. —  Every  manufacturing,  mining,  quarrying, 
mercantile,  railroad,  street  railway,  oanal,  steamboat,  telegraph  and  telephone 
company,  every  express  company,  every  corporation  engaged  in  ha/rvesting  and 
storing  ice,  and  every  water  company,  not  municipal,  and  every  person,  firm 
or  corporation,  engaged  in  or  upon  any  public  work  for  the  state  or  any 
municipal  corporation  thereof,  either  as  a  contractor  or  a  subcontractor  there- 
with, shall  pay  to  each  employee  engaged  in  his,  their  or  its  business  the 
wages  earned  by  such  employee  in  cash.  No  such  company,  person,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  hereafter  pay  such  employees  in  script,  commonly  known 
as  store  money-orders.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  carrying 
on  public  work  under  contract  with  the  state  or  with  any  municipal  corpora- 
tion of  the  state,  either  as  a  oonitractor  or  subcontractor  therewith,  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  conduct  or  carry  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  com- 
pany store,  if  there  shall,  at  the  time  be  any  store  selling  supplies,  within 
two  miles  of  the  place  where  such  contract  is  being  executed.  Any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  20,  1908. 

CHAPTER  448. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three,  entitled  "An  act'  to  promote  the 
safety  of  railway  employees  by  compelling  the  equipment  of  freight  cars 
with  automatic  couplers,"  relative  to  the  use  of  cabooses. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neva  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follo\Jcs: 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "An  aot  to  promote  the  safety 
of  railway  employees  by  compelling  the  equipment  of  freight  cars  with  auto- 
matic couplers,"  a^^  amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  is  herelby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  2.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  such  new 
freight  cars,  there  shall  be  equipped  each  year  with  such  couplers,  by  every 
company  operating  a  line  or  lines  of  railroad  within  the  state,  at  least 
twenty  per  centum  of  all  freight  cars  owned  or  operated  by  such  companies, 
and  used  within  the  state,  which  are  not  so  equipped,  except  certain  cars 
known  and  designated  as  "  coal  jimmies/'  and  that  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  the  use  of  said  "  coal  jim- 
mies '*  in  any  form,  and  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eight,  the  use  of  any  car  as  a  caboose  untess  it  shall  have  a 
suitabis  and  safe  platform  at  each  end  thereof ,  and  the  usual  railing  for  the 
protection  of  persons  uMng  such  platform  shall  be  unlawful  within  this  state, 
excerpt  upon  any  railroad  whose  main  line  is  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  length 
and  whose  average  grade  exceeds  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  under  penalty 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  said  penalty  to  be  recovered  in  an 
action  to  be  brought  by  the  attorney-general,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and 
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in  the  judicial  district  where  the  principal  office  of  the  company  within  the 
state  is  located.  This  section  shall  not  foe  conatrued  to  authorize  the  inter- 
change of  such  "  coal  jimmies  **  with,  and  the  use  thereof  upon,  railroads  of 
more  than  fifteen  miles  in  length  or  whose  average  grade  is  less  than  two 
hundred  feet  to  the  mile. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  21,  1908. 

CHAPTER  520. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  organisation  of  the 
department  of  labor,  in  relation  to  the  enforcement  of  such  laws. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aeaemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seyen,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  five  hundred  and  five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  32.  Bureaus. —  The  department  of  labor  shall  be  divided  into  [three]  four 
bureaus  as  follows:  Factory  inspection,  labor  statistics,  [and]  mediation  and 
arbitration  [.],  and  mercantile  inspection. 

§  2.  Section  thirty-three  of  said  act  as  amended  by  cihapter  five  hundred 
and  five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  33.  Powers. —  Subdivision  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  his  deputies  and 
their  assistants  and  each  special  agent,  [and]  deputy  factory  inspector,  mer* 
cantile  inspector,  and  deputy  mercantile  inspectors  may  administer  oaths  and 
take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Subd.  2.  No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder  by  force  or  other- 
wise the  commissioner  of  labor,  his  deputies,  their  assistants  or  the  special 
agente,  [or]  deputy  factory  inspectors,  the  m>ercaniile  inspector,  or  deputy 
mercantile  inspectors  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to 
properly  answer  questions  adced  by  such  officers  pertaining  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  or  refuse  them  admittance  to  any  place  where  and  when  labor 
is  being  performed  whieh  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Subd.  3.  All  notices,  orders  and  directions  of  deputies,  assistants,  special 
agents,  [and]  deputy  factory  inspectors,  the  mercantile  inspector  and  deputy 
mercantile  inspectors,  given  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  are  suJbject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  And  all  acts,  notices,  orders,  permits 
and  directions  by  any  provisions  of  this  cfa»pter  directed  to  be  performed  or 
given  by  the  factory  inspector,  chairman  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration, mercantile  inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  department  of  labor  may 
be  performed  or  given  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
by  any  officer  of  the  department  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  such  commis- 
sioner in  the  name  of  such  commissioner. 

Subd.  4.  The  oommissioner  of  labor  may  procure  and  cause  to  be  used 
badges  for  himself  and  his  subordinates  in  the  department  of  labor  while  igy. 

the  performance  of  their  duties.  '.    I  {  *•!'     ^V 
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§  3.  Section  thirty-four  of  said  act  as  amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and 
five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  34.  Salaries  and  expenses. — All  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  com-ptroller  issued  upon  proper  Touchers 
therefor.  The  reasonable  and  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the 
deputy  commissioners,  their  assistants,  the  special  agents  and  statisticians, 
the  deputy  factory  inspectors,  the  mercantile  inspectors,  deputy  meroatUile 
inspectors,  and  other  field  officers  of  the  department  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  audited  by  the  comptroller. 

§  4.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  said  act  as  amended  by  chapter 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and 
chapter  four  hundred  and  ninety -three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

§  167.  Registry  of  children  employed. —  The  owner,  manager,  or  agent  of  a 
mercantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  section  one  hundred  and  sisty- 
one,  employing  children,  shall  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept,  in  the  office  of  such 
establishment,  a  roister,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age 
and  place  of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.    Such  register  and  the  certificates  filed  in  such  office  shell  be  produced 
for  inspection,  upon  the  demand  of  an  officer  of  the  board,  department  or  com- 
missioner of  health  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  esta'bliehment  is 
situated!.],  or  if  such  establishment  is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  cktm 
upon  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.    On  termination  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  child  80  registered  and  whose  certificate  is  so  filed,  such  certificate 
shall  be  forthwith  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  child  or  its  parent  or 
guardian  or  custodian.    An  officer  of  the  board,  department  or  commissioner 
of  health  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  a  mercantile  or  other  establish- 
ment mentioned  in  this  article  is  situated,  or  if  such  establishment  is  situated 
in  a  city  of  the  first  class  the  commissioner  of  labor,  may  make  demand  on 
an  employer  in  whose  establishment  a  child  apparently  imder  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  is  employed  or  permi'ttcd  or  suffered  to  work,  and  whose  employ- 
ment certificate   is  not   then   filed  as   required   by  this  chapter,   that   such 
employer  shall  either  furnish  him  within  ten  days,  evidence  satisfactory  to 
him  that  such  child  i«  in  fact  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  shall  cease  to 
employ  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to  work  in  such  establishment.     The 
officer  may  require  from  such  employer  the  same  evidence  of  age  of  such 
child  as  is  required  on  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate;  and  the 
employer  furnishing  such  evidence  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish  any  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child.    A  notice  embodying  such  demand  may 
be  served  on  such  employer  personally  or  may  be  sent  by  mail  addressed  to 
him  at  said  establishment,  and  if  served  by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
served  at  the  time  when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  post.    When  the  employer  is  a  corporation  such 
notice  may  be  served  either  personally  upon  an  officer  of  such  corporation,  or 
by  sending  it  by  post  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  principal  place  of  business 
oi  such  «o^poration.    The  papers  constituting  such  evidence  of  age  furnished 
07  the  emplo^'er  in  response  to  such  demand  shall,  except  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  be  fiM  with  the  board,  department,  or  commissioner  of  health,  and  in 
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cities  of  the  first  class  iciih  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  a  material  false 
statement  made  in  any  such  paper  or  affidavit  by  any  person,  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor. In  case  such  employer  shall  fail  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the 
officer  of  the  board,  department,  or  commissioner  of  health,  or  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  within  ten  days  after  such  demand 
such  evidence  of  age  herein  required  by  him,  and  shall  thereafter  continue  to 
employ  such  child  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to  work  in  such  mercantile 
or  other  establishment,  proof  of  the  giving  of  such  notice  and  of  such  failure 
to  produce  and  file  such  evidence  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  any  prose- 
cution brought  for  a  violation  of  this  article  that  such  child  is  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  is  unlawfully  employed. 

S  6.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  168.  Wash-rooms  and  water-closets. —  Suitable  and  proper  waah-rooms 
and  water-closets  shall  be  provided  in,  adjacent  to  or  connected  with  mercan- 
tile establishments  where  women  and  children  are  employed.  Such  rooms  and 
cloeets  »hall  be  so  located  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  acoeseilble  to  the 
employees  of  such  establishments.  Such  water-closets  shall  be  properly 
screened  and  ventilated,  and,  at  all  times,  kept  in  a  dean  condition.  The 
water-closets  assigned  to  the  female  entployees  of  such  eetaiblishments  shall 
t>e  separate  from  those  assigned  to  the  male  employees.  If  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment has  not  provided  wash-rooms  and  wtater-closeto,  ba  required  by  this 
section,  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioners  of  the 
town,  village  or  city  where  such  establishment  is  situated,  unless  such  estah- 
lishment  is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  in  which  case  the  commissioner 
of  labor  shall  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  such  establishment,  a  written  notice  of  the  omission  and 
directing  such  owner,  agent  or  lessee  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  respecting  such  wash-rooms  and  water-closets.  Such  owner  shall, 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  cause  such  wash-rooms 
and  water-closets  to  be  provided. 

§  6.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

f  169.  Lnnch-rooms. —  If  a  lunch-room  is  provided  in  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment where  females  are  employed,  such  lunch-room  shall  not  be  next  to  or 
adjoining  the  water-closets,  unless  permission  is  first  obtained  (from  the  board 
or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioners  of  the  town,  village  or  city 
where  such  mercantile  establishment  is  situated,  [.]  unless  such  establishment 
is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  in  which  case  such  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Such  permission  shall  be  granted 
nnlesB  it  appears  that  proper  sanitary  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  it  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  com- 
missioner, if  it  appears  that  such  lunch-room  is  kept  in  a  manner  or  in  a 
part  of  the  building  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employees,  [.]  unless  such 
establishment  is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  in  which  case  said  per- 
mission may  be  so  revoked  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

f  7.  Section  one  hundred  and  seventy -one  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

f  171.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  basements^ — Women  or  chil- 
dren shall  not  be  employed  or  [directed]  permitted  to  work  in  the  basement 
of  a  mercantile  establishment,  unless  permitted  by  the  board  or  department 
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of  health,  or  health  commissioner  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such 
mercantile  establishment  is  situated[.],  unless  such  establishment  is  situated 
in  a  city  of  the  first  class  in  which  case  such  permission  must  he  obtained 
from  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Such  permission  shall  be  granted  unless  it 
appears  that  such  basement  is  not  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  is 
not  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

§  8.  Section  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  said  act  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  o€  nineteen  hundred  and  three  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  172.  Enforcement  of  article.—  [The]  Except  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioners  of  a  town,  Tillage 
or  city  affected  by  this  article  shall  enforce  the  same  and  prosecute  all  viola- 
tions  thereof.  Proceedings  to  prosecuite  such  violations  must  be  begun  within 
[thirty]  sixty  days  after  the  alleged  offense  was  committed.  All  officers  and 
members  of  such  boards,  or  department,  all  health  commissioners,  inspectors, 
and  other  persons  appointed  or  designated  1t>y  such  boards,  departments  or 
commissioners  may  visit  and  inspect  at  reasonable  hours  and  when  practicable 
and  necessary,  all  mercantile  or  other  establishments  herein  specified  within 
the  town,  village  or  city  for  which  they  are  appointed.  No  person  shall  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  any  such  officer  from  making  such  visitations  and 
inspections,  nor  shall  he  be  obstructed  or  injured  by  force  or  otherwise  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  All  persons  connected  with  any  such  mer- 
•cantile  or  other  establishment  herein  specified  shall  properly  answer  all  ques- 
-tions  asked  by  such  officer  or  inspector  in  reference  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  article.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
'enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  for  that  purpose  he  and  his  sub- 
-ordinates  shall  possess  all  poioers  herein  conferred  upon  toum,  vilUige,  or  city 
^boards  and  departments  of  health  and  their  oommissionerSf  inspectors,  and 
^ther  officers,  except  that  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  said  cities  of 
'the  first  class  shall  continue  to  issue  employment  certificates  as  provided  in 
■section  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  said  chapter. 

§  9.  Section  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  said  act  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  fl<fty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  173.  Copy  of  article  to  be  posted. —  Except  as  other  provision  is  made  by 
this  act,  [A]  a  copy  of  this  article  shall  be  posted  in  [three*]  a  conspicuous 
place[B]  on  every  floor  in  each  establishment  wherein  three  or  more  persons 
arc  employed  who  are  affected  by  its  provisions. 

§  10.  The  said  act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting  between  articles 
twelve  and  fourteen  of  said  act,  a  new  article  to  be  known  as  article  thirteen, 
■and  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Bureau  of  Mercantile  Inspection. 

JSection  180.  Mercantile  inspectors. 

181.  Deputies. 

182.  Oenei^al  powers  and  duties. 

183.  Reports. 

184.  Laws  to  be  posted, 

§  180.  Mercantile  inspector. —  There  shall  be  a  bureau  of  mercantile  inspec- 
tion, which  shall  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  mercantile  inspector,  but 
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subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The 
meroantile  inspector  shall  be  appointed  and  be  at  pleasure  removed  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  and  shall  receive  such  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  dollars  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor, 

I  181.  Deputies. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  appoint  from  time  to 
time  not  more  than  ten  deputy  mercantile  inspectors,  not  less  than  two  of 
tohom  shtUl  be  women,  and  who  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time.  The 
deputy  mercantile  inspectors  may  be  divided  into  three  grades,  but  not  m,ore 
t?Mn  two  shall  be  of  the  third  grade.  Each  deputy  inspector  of  the  first 
grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  each  of  the 
second  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  ttco  hundred  dollars,  and  each 
of  the  third  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hun^^red  dollars, 

§  182.  General  powers  and  duties. —  Subdivision  1,  The  commissioner  of 
labor  may  divide  the  cities  of  the  first  class  of  the  state  into  districts,  assign 
one  or  more  deputy  mercantile  inspectors  to  each  district,  and  may  in  his 
discretion  transfer  them  from  one  district  to  another;  he  may  assign  any  of 
them  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  mercantile  or  other  establish' 
ments  specified  in  article  eleven  of  this  chapter,  situated  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  or  to  enforce  in  cities  of  the  first  class  any  special  provisions  of  such 
article. 

Subd.  2.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  authorize  any  deputy  commissioner 
or  assistant  and  any  special  agent  or  inspector  in  the  department  of  labor  to 
act  as  a  deputy  mercantile  inspector  v)ith  the  full  power  and  authority 
thereof. 

Subd.  3,  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  mercantile  inspector  and  his  assist- 
ant or  assistants  and  every  deputy  or  acting  deputy  mercantile  inspector  m€Ly 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  enter  any  place,  building  or  room  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  where  any  labor  is  performed  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
article  eleven  of  this  chapter,  and  may  enter  any  mercantile  or  other  establish- 
ment specified  in  said  article,  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  whenever  he 
may  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  such  labor  is  performed  therein. 

Subd,  i.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be 
visited  and  inspected  the  mercantile  and  other  establishments  specified  in 
article  eleven  of  this  chapter  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  as  often  af 
practicable,  and  shall  cause  the  provisions  of  said  article  to  be  enforced 
therein, 

Subd,  5.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation  relating  to 
mercantile  and  other  establishments  specified  in  article  eleven  of  this  chapter, 
in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  thereunth, 
may  be  enforced  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

I  183.  Reports. —  The  commissioner  of  Uibqr  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  legislature  of  the  operation  of  this  bureau. 

§  184,  Laws  to  be  posted. —  A  copy  or  abstract  of  the  applicable  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
shall  be  kept  posted  by  the  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each  floor  of 
every  merchantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  article  eleven  of  this 
chapter,  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  class,  wherein  three  or  more  persons  are 
employed  who  are  affected  by  such  provisions. 

§  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Approved  June  16,  1908. 
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WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1905. 

A  recent  Bulletin  (Xo.  93)  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the 
Census  presents  statistics  of  the  wages  of  wage  earners  which  were 
collected  in  connection  with  the  census  of  manufactures  for  1905. 
These  statistics  represent  the  actual  weekly  earnings  of  the  shop 
employees  in  the  establishments  reporting  for  the  busiest  week, 
as  a  rule,  or  in  some  cases  some  other  representative  week,  of  the 
census  year.  The  figures  were  taken  direct  from  pay-rolls  in  all 
cases  except  for  establishments  w^ith  less  than  ten  wage  earners. 
For  some  of  the  latter,  w^here  pay-rolls  were  lacking,  verbal  state- 
ments by  proprietors  or  superintendents  from  personal  knowledge 
were  accepted  as  sufficiently  reliable.  For  the  entire  United 
States  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  establishments  with  less 
than  10  constituted  but  11.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
wage  earners  in  all  establishments  reporting.  For  New  York 
State  the  proportion  was  13.5  per  cent. 

This  accurate  return  of  actual  weekly  earnings  in  a  busy  week 
of  a  prosperous  year  affords  the  following  figures  for  New  York 
State. 

The  census  of  manufactures  in  1905  showed  for  New  York 
State  a  total  of  37,194  manufacturing  establishments  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  wage  earners  employed  during  the  year 
was  1,075,570.  In  3,625  establishments  no  wage  earners  were 
reported.  Of  the  33,569  establishments  with  wage  earners, 
19,030,  or  56.7  per  cent,  made  return  of  weekly  earnings  for 
430,475  wage  earners,  or  40.0  per  cent  of  the  greatest  number  of 
wage  earners  in  manufacturing  establishments  during  the  year. 
Of  the  430,475  wage  earners  represented  in  the  returns  there 
were  — 

18.5  per  cont  In  establiHhments  with  less  than  10  employees 
19.0  per  cent  In  establlshmentg  with  10  to  50  employees 
21.0  per  cent  in  establishments  with     50  to  150  employees 

14.3  per  cent  in  establishments  with  150  to  300  employees 
10.8  per  cent  in  establishments  with  300  to  500  employees 

21.4  per  cent  in  establishments  with  500  or  more  employees 

Of  the  total  number  74.0  per  cent  were  men  16  years  old  or 
over,  25.1  per  cent  were  women  16  or  over  and  0.9  per  cent  were 
children  under  16  years.  The  average  and  classified  weekly 
earnings  of  each  of  these  classes  were  as  follows : 
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ATBB1.GB   AND  CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY    EARNINGS   OF   WAGE-BABNBBS    IN    MANUFACTUBINO 
INDUSTBIES    IN    NBW    YOBK    STATE,    1005. 

Men.  Women.  Children. 

16  years  or  o\'er.       16  years  or  over.      Under  16.  Total. 

EarnlngB  Per  Per  Per  Per 

per  week.  Number,  cent.  Number,  cent.  Number,  cent.  Number,  cent. 

Leas  than  $3...  5.007  1.6  7.038  6.5  876  21.0  12.920  3.0 

$3  to  $4    7.174  2.2  10.025  10.1  1.718  42.0  10.817  4.6 

4  to     5    0.742  3.0  16,230  15.0  010  22.0  26.891  6.3 

5  to     6 11.403  3.6  16.771  15.5  340  8.5  28.514  6.6 

6  to     7    15.534  4.0  15.846  14.7  102  2.6  31.482  7.3 

7  to     8 21.706  6.8  12,300  11.4  31  0.8  34.127  7.9 

8  to     0 23.450  7.4  9,152  8.5  15  0.4  32.619  7.6 

0  to  10 30.085  12.6  6,020  6.4  2  0.0+-*  46.914  10.0 

10  to  12 40.574  15.6  6,038  6.4       56,512  18.1 

12  to  15    57,275  18.0  3.060  3.7       61.244  14. » 

15  to  20 51.666  16.2  1,518  1.4       53.561  12.4 

20  to  25   16.574  5.2  271  0.3       16.574  8.0 

26  or  oyer    0.300  2.0  106  0.1       9.300  2.2 

ToUl    318.300     100.0     108,083     100.0     4,002     100.0     430.475     100. 0 

ATerage  earnings 

per  week...:.  $11.70  $6.54  $3.64  $10.40 

AyerageforU.S.         $11.16  $6.17  $3.46  $10.06 

Men  16  years  old  or  over  averaged  $11.79  per  week.  The 
median  wage  for  men,  that  is,  the  wage  which  is  exceeded  by 
one  half  the  men,  while  the  other  half  fall  below  it,  is  found  in 
the  group  of  $10  to  $12.  The  largest  number  of  men  (18.0  per 
cent  of  the  total)  is  found  in  the  group  of  $12  to  $15.  Of  the 
whole  number,  24.3  per  cent  earned  $15  per  week  or  more,  42.3 
per  cent  earned  $12  or  more,  and  77.9  per  cent  earned  $8  or 
more. 

Women  16  years  old  or  over  earned  on  the  average  $6.54  for 
the  week.  The  median  wage  for  women  was  in  the  $6  to  $7 
group.  The  largest  number  of  women  (15.5  per  cent  of  the 
total)  appears  in  the  group  of  $5  to  $6.  Of  all  the  women,  26.8 
per  cent  earned  $8  per  week  or  more,  54.9  per  cent  earned  $6 
or  more  and  69.9  per  cent  earned  $5  or  more. 

For  children  the  average  weekly  earnings  were  $3.46,  with  the 
median  wage  and  also  the  wage  of  the  greatest  number  (42.9  per 
cent  of  the  total)  in  the  $8  to  $4  group.  Of  the  whole  number, 
21.9  per  cent  earned  less  than  $3  per  week,  64.8  earned  less  than 
$4  and  87.7  per  cent  less  than  $5. 

The  Census  Bulletin  shows  earnings  in  New  York  State  for 
each  of  29  selected  industries  in  which  there  were  239,210  wage 
earners,  or  55.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  all  returns  as  above. 
The  three  following  tables  afford  a  convenient  comparison  of 
earnings  in  the  different  industries  for  men,  women  and  children 
separately,  the  industries  being  ranked  in  each  case  according 
to  average  weekly  earnings:  Digitized  by  Google 
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WAGES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

CITY,  1908. 

For  about  a  montli  during  March  and  April  of  this  year  the 
Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  caused  the  deputy  factory  inspectors 
at  work  in  New  York  City  to  report  for  each  child  14  to  16 
years  of  age  (14  or  ov^r,  but  under  16,)  found  at  work  in  fac- 
tories inspected,  the  weekly  wage  of  such  child.  The  statements 
of  wage  rates  were  secured  from  the  employers.  No  selection 
of  industries  or  occupations  was  made,  but  all  cases  were  taken 
as  they  came  in  the  course  of  regular  inspection  work  during  the 
period  when  such  returns  were  required.  The  succeeding  table 
presents  the  results  of  a  tabulation  of  these  returns. 

The  returns  cover  632  children,  who  were  found  in  227  estab- 
lishments. Of  the  whole  number  of  children  a  considerable 
majority,  398  in  all,  were  girls.  Represented  in  the  returns  are 
33  different  industries.  A  very  much  larger  variety  of  occupa- 
tions is  represented,  so  large  in  fact  as  to  render  unprofitable  a 
tabulation  for  smaller  divisions  than  industries.  Errand  and 
office  boys  or  girls  numbered  134  (101  boys),  with  other  shop 
workers  numbering  498  (133  boys).  The  great  majority  of  the 
children  were  working  at  time  work,  but  some  piece  workers  are 
included  in  the  returns. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  girls  were  $3.89.  Thirty 
earned  less  than  $3  per  week,  including  four  learners  or  appren- 
tices receiving  no  wages,  while  17  earned  $6  per  week  or  more. 
The  average  pay  of  the  boys  was  $4.27  per  week.  Only  one 
earned  less  than  $3,  he  being  an  apprentice  without  wages,  while 
24  earned  $6  or  over.  The  following  condensed  summary  shows 
quite  clearly  what  were  the  most  common  wages  of  the  boys  and 
girls  covered  by  these  returns : 

Number  in  each  grade       Percentage  in  each  grade 

Grades  of  earnings  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

Less  than  13  per  week 1  30  0.4  7.5 

13  to  13.99  per  week 61  134  26.1  33.7 

$4  to  $4.99  per  week 114  173  48.7  43.5 

$5  to  $5.99  per  week 34  44  14.5  11.0 

$6  or  over 24  17  10.3  4.3 


Total 234  398  100.0  100.0 
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Any  close  comparison  between  these  returns  and  the  recently 
published  statistics  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  quoted  in 
preceding  pages,  is  impossible  owing  to  differences  of  time,  in- 
dustries and  localities  represented.  It  is  very  noticeable,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  earnings  of  the  632  children  under  16 
here  represented,  which  is  $4.03  per  week  for  boys  and  girls 
together,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  for  the  4,002 
in  the  census  returns,  which  is  $3.64.  This  difference  is  doubtless 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are  New  York  City  earn- 
ings while  the  latter  represent  the  whole  State.  In  corroboration 
of  this  explanation  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  average  annual 
earnings  of  children  under  16,  calculated  by  dividing  total  wages 
by  average  number  employed  as  returned  in  the  census  of  manu- 
factures for  1905,*  shows  an  average  for  New  York  City  of  $198, 
as  compared  with  $187  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  present  return  in  connection  with  the  census  wage  statis- 
tics bring  out  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  boys  and  girls  under  16 
years  of  age  vary  comparatively  little  as  compared  with  the 
wages  of  adult  men  and  women.  Thus  the  figures  given  in  fore- 
going pages  show  an  average  wage  for  boys  under  16  not  quite 
10  per  cent  higher  than  for  girls  under  16,  while  the  average  wage 
of  men  over  16  was  80  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  women 
over  16. 

*  See  BuUetin  No.  50  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  pp.  57  and  75. . 
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WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  CHILDREN,   14  TO  16  YEARS  OLD,  IN  227  FACTORIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

CITY,  1908. 


Sex. 

1 

Aver- 
weekly 
pay. 

Number 

Whose  Weekly  Rate  op  Pat  Was — 

INDUSTRY. 

8 

1 

9 

2 
8 

8 

2 

i 
a 

i 

a 
s 
i 

a 

s 
» 

s 

i 

0 

8 

1.  Stone,  aay  and  Glass  Pro- 
ducts: 
Potterv 

M 
M 

1 

18 

$4  30 
3  72 

- 

1 
2 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

M 

19 

13  76 

11 

1 

3 

1 

2 

] 

2.  Metals,  Machines  and  Con- 
veyances: 
Jewelrv 

M 

M 

F 
M 

I 

M 

15 

13 
15 
6 
2 
6 
3 

$4  03 

4  08 

3  85 

4  50 

4  00 

5  14 
5  25 

3 

2 
1 

1 

3 
5 
1 

7 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

J 

Metals*  other  than  Iron 
and  steel 

1 

Iron  and  steel 

1 

2 

Electrical  apparatus.  . . 
Vehicles 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

'  * 

Total 

M 

P 

43 

17 

$4  35 
3  87 

5 
1 

6 
5 

12 
4 

8 
6 

4 

3 

5 

1 

. 

3.  Wood  Manufactures: 

dgi^r  boxes    

M 

P. 
M 
M 

F 

3 

4 

12 

2 

4 

$5  16 

3  25 

4  29 
4  00 
4  00 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Pianos 

7 
"2 

3 
1 

1 

2 

Wood  novelties 

1 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

17 
8 

$4  41 
3  62 

2 
3 

8 
2 

4 
1 

2 

.... 

1 

2 







4.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods: 
Leather  Koods 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

8 
6 
12 
16 
8 
5 

13  56 
3  83 
3  29 

3  84 

4  12 
3  60 

3 
2 

4 
3 

1 

"'4 
2 

3 
2 

4 
6 
6 
2 

1 
2 

Shoes 

3 
2 

1 

Hair  and  rubber  Koods . 

1 

2 

Total 

M 

F 

28 

27 

13  25 
3  79 

7 
6 

5 

4 

13 
10 

3 
5 

1 

1 



5.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Paints.  Etc.: 
Paint  and  varnish 

M 

F 
F 

8 
3 

1 

$4  00 
4  50 
4  00 

2 

5 

"3 

1 

Drugs        

1 

Total 

M 

F 

8 
4 

$4  00 

4  37 

2 

5 

1 

"3 

1 

. 

7.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods: 
Paper  boxes  and  bags. . 

M 

F 
M 

F 

M 

F 
M 

F 

5 
13 

4 
6 

29 
4 
2 

13 

$4  20 
4  23 
4  29 
4  25 

4  21 
3  76 
3  75 
3  73 

1 

"*i 

1 

2 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 
2 
3 

9 
2 

1 
3 

3 
3 

"i 

5 

4 

4 

1 

6 

1 

Bookbinding 

1 

1 

Printing  and  lithograph- 
ing  

♦1 

3 

2 

Fancy  paper  goods 

.... 

4 

2 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

40 
36 

$4  19 
4  00 

1 

3 

8 

5 
6 

13 
9 

8 
6 

7 

1 
2 

2 

=r= 

== 



=== 

*  One  receives  no  compensation. 
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WEEKLY  WAGES  OP  CHILDREN.  14  TO  16  YEARS  OLD.  IN  337  FACTORIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

CITY,  190»— (Concluded). 


Sex. 

i 

i 

as 

Aver- 
weekly 
pay. 

Number  Whose  Webext  Rate  of  Pat  Was — 

INDUSTRY. 

8 

1 
1 

B 
S 

5 
S 

2 

S 

s 

8 

a 

i 
i 

2 

3 
2 

s 

a 

s 

0 

8.  Textiles 

M 

F 

13 
41 

$4  42 
4  30 

2 

8 

3 

8 

3 
3 

5 

6 

4 

4 

9 

9.  Clothinz,    Millinery.    lAiin- 
dry,  Etc.: 
Men's  clothing 

M 

F 
M 
P 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

F 

2 

10 

1 

5 

4 

4 

16 

54 

2 

35 

7 
51 

4 
35 
14 
10 

4 

5 

10 
26 

S3  62 
4  15 
4  00 

3  50 

4  25 
4  50 

3  84 

4  00 
4  25 

3  57 

4  50 

3  82 

4  25 

3  07 

5  82 

4  42 
4  26 
4  30 

4  30 
4  01 

2 

3 

3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
17 

3 

1 

Shirts  and  collars 

2 

1 

Men's  neckwear 

2 

"4 

8 

Dressmaking ■,  •  ■  ■ 

2 
10 

1 

4 

1 

10 

2 
5 

1 

♦2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

13 

2 

12 

"8 
2 
6 
1 

1 
1 
1 

4 
9 

Artificial    feathers   and 
flowers 

1 
••  1 

1 

Millinery 

5 

12 

1 
11 

2 

Men's  hats 

t7 

4 

4 
1 
12 
1 
3 

2 
8 

13 

1 
1 

— 

3 

Laundry 

Miscellaneous      needle- 
work   

1 
5 

1 

1 

1 
2 

Total 

M 

F 

64 
344 

$4  51 

3  79 

4 
53 

8 
26 

16 
76 

14 
32 

7 
27 

2 

4 

14 

.   9 

3 

7 

7 

10.  Food,  Liquors  and  Tobacco: 
Cigars        

M 

F 
F 
M 

1 

3 

18 

1 

$4  00 

3  83 
3  62 
7  25 

1 
3 

"4 

1 
4 

Confectionery 

2 

3 

1 

Bottling  bMr 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

2 
21 

$5  62 
3  65 

2 
112 

1 

2 

3 

4 
78 

4 

""ii 

66 

5 

""41 
61 

1 

28 

38 

6 
6 

Grand  Total 

M 

F 

234 
308 

$4  27 
3  89 

1 
9 

24 

6 

15 

17 

*  One  receives  no  compensation. 

t  Three  thereof  receive  no  compensation. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 
Factory  Law  —  Illegal  Employment  of  Children. 

Section  70  of  the  Labor  Law  prescribes  that  no  child  under 
14  years  of  age  and  no  child  14  to  16  years  old  without  an  em- 
ployment certificate  "  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work"  in  any  factory.  A  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division, 
First  Department,  rendered  in  March  holds  that  this  prohibition 
lays  upon  the  employer  an  absolute  duty  to  prevent  illegal  em- 
ployment of  children  in  his  establishment  and  that  he  may  not 
escape  this  responsibility  by  pleading  that  he  had  directed  his 
employees  not  to  employ  children  illegally  and  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  children  were  illegally  employed. 

The  case  in  question  was  that  of  the  Kursheedt  Manufacturing 
Company,  whose  superintendent  in  1907  was  prosecuted  by  a 
deputy  factory  inspector,  and  convicted,  for  employing  a  girl 
under  16  years  of  age  without  the  necessary  board  of  health 
certificate.  On  appeal  the  Appellate  Division  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment. There  was  one  dissenting  voice  in  the  vote  for  affirmance, 
however,  and  the  case  has  been  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  it  is  pending  as  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division  by  Mr.  Justice  In- 
graham  was  as  follows: 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law 
(chapter  184  of  the  Laws  of  1903),  which  provides:  "No  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or 
in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  state.  No  child  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work, 
unless  an  employment  certificate  issued  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall  have 
been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  ennployer  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  such  child."  Upon  the  trial  it  appeared  that  an  assistant  to  the  State 
Factory  Inspector  called  at  the  factory  of  Kursheedt  Manufacturing  Company 
and  eaw  the  defendant,  who  stated  that  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  company 
and  superintendent  of  the  factory,  and  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  factory 
and  responsible  for  the  condition  thereof.  The  witness  then  went  into  the 
factory  and  found  a  girl  there  named  Florence  De  Flora;  that  the  witness 
stated  to  the  defendant  that  she  was  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  had  no 
oortificate  required  by  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law;  that  this  girl  was  upon 
the  fifth  fioor  of  the  building,  the  defendant's  office  (being  on  the  first  floor. 
The  girl  Florence  De  Flora  then  testified  that  she  was  working  for  the  Kur- 
sheedt Manufacturing  Company;  that  at  the  time  she  was  fi/fteen  years  of 
age;    and   that  she  had  no  certificate   and  none   had  been   filed  with  her 
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employer.  The  defendant  testified  on  his  own  behalf  that  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Kuraheedt  Manufacturing  Company  for  twenty-nine  years; 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  employment  of  this  girl;  that  the  first 
time  he  saw  her  was  on  the  25th  of  March^  the  day  the  State  factory 
inspector  called  at  his  office;  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  circumstances 
he  at  once  discharged  the  girl;  and  that  she  was  not  employed  there  with 
his  consent  or  knowledge  without  a  certificate.  One  Annie  Murphy  was  thm 
called  and  testified  that  she  had  been  employed  by  this  corporation  for  over 
fifteen  years;  that  this  girl  had  told  her  that  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
whereupon  she  employed  her  without  having  a  certificate. 

It  thus  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  the  superintendent  of  the  factoiy 
and  responsible  for  its  condition,  and  that  there  was  employed  in  the  factory 
a  child  under  sixteen  years  in  violation  of  this  provision  of  the  Labor  Law. 
The  court  excluded  evidence  offered  by  the  defendant  as  to  his  directions  to 
his  subordinates  to  comply  with  this  law  and  the  defendant  clahns  that 
this  was  error,  especially  in  view  of  the  evidence  that  the  child  was  employed 
by  the  subordinates  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  defendant.  But 
the  statute  provides  that  no  child  shall  be  "  employed,  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work"  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory,  thus  imposing  upon  those 
responsible  for  the  management  or  control  of  factories  a  special  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  without  a  certificate  required 
by  the  statute  shall  be  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  alx>ut  the  factoiy. 
If  the  statute  had  been  simply  against  employing  the  infant  a  different  ques- 
tion would  be  presented.  But  where  an  employer  of  labor  is  prohibited  from 
suffering  or  permitting  a  person  to  work  in  his  factory  he  cannot  escape 
responsiblity  where  a  person  is  suffered  and  permitted  to  work  in  violation 
of  the  statute.  There  is  imposed  upon  him  a  duty  of  preventing  a  person  within 
the  prohibited  clause  from  being  allowed  to  work  and  if  he  fails  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  he  violates  the  statute  and  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  judgment  appealed  from  should  be  affirmed. 

Eight  Hour  Law  —  No  Recovery  for  Overtime  Work. 
An  employee  of  the  city  of  New  York  who  had  rendered  ser- 
vices beyond  eight  hours  per  day  under  an  agreement  with  the 
city  sought  to  recover  therefor  compensation  which  had  been 
promised  but  not  paid  by  the  city.  The  Municipal  Court  dis- 
missed the  complaint  and  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  sustained  this  judgment,  holding  that  the 
clause  of  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  which  provides  that  "  This 
section  does  not  prevent  an  agreement  for  overwork  at  an  in- 
creased compensation  except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  state  or  a 
municipal  corporation  or  by  contractors  or  sulH5ontractors  there- 
with," is  a  clear  inhibition  against  overtime  work  for  a  mimic- 
ipality,  so  that  the  latter  had  no  power  to  contract  for  the  extra 
services  and  therefore  could  not  be  charged  with  the  obligation  to 
pay  charged  by  the  plaintiff.     "  Persons  dealing  wiA  a  munie- 
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ipal  corporation  are  presumed  to  know  what  its  powers  are,  as 
these  are  conferred  by  legislative  act  and  recorded  in  a  manner 
accessible  to  all  (20  Am.  &  Eng.  Ency.  of  Law  [2d  ed.],  1142), 
and  if  the  plaintiff  has  performed  services  for  the  city  of  New 
York  beyond  the  powers  of  the  municipality  to  contract  for,  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  assert  a  claim  for  such  services."  Bums  v. 
City  of  New  York,  121  App.  Div.  180. 

Recovery  of  Wages. 

That  labor  performed  gives  full  right  to  recover  compensation 
therefor  is  brought  out  in  a  unanimous  decision  in  reversal  of 
judgment  in  a  lower  court  rendered  by  the  Appellate  Division  in 
the  Fourth  Department,  as  indicated  by  the  following  pertinent 
paragraph  from  the  opinion: 

The  complaint  alleges  the  death  of  Susan  Anson  and  the  issue  of  letters 
of  administration  to  the  defendant.  Further,  that  at  a  time  «tated  the 
plaintiff  '  went  into  the  employ  of  the  said  Susan  Anson  at  her  request  and 
continued  in  her  employ  and  performed  work,  labor  and  services  for  her  and 
at  her  request'  until  a  time  alleged,  and  that  the  services  were  those  of 
'a  laborer  and  farm  hand;'  and  that  'said  services  were  reasonably  worth 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.'  These  averments  com- 
prise the  first  cause  of  action  and  it  i«  plain  they  charge  that  the  plaintiff 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  defendant  for  a  definite  period,  and  that 
the  work  performed  pursuant  to  the  employment  was  worth  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  allege  that  the  employer  expressly  agreed  to  pay  for 
these  services  or  to  pay  a  precise  sum.  If  she  engaged  the  plaintiff  in  her 
service,  or  if  he  performed  work  at  her  request,  the  implication  is  that  she 
was  to  pay  therefor.  She  may  never  have  agreed  in  terms  to  pay  him, 
although  the  expectation  to  do  so  may  be  certain.  In  any  event  in  ordinary 
circumstances  the  failure  of  the  master  to  agree  expressly  to  compensate  his 
servant  does  not  debar  the  latter  from  recovering  what  he  has  fairly  earned. 
— Bahcock  v.  Anson,  122  App.  Div.  73. 

Rights  of  Union   Members  —  Expulsion  for  Violation  of  Rules. 

A  member  of  the  Port  Jervis  division  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  was  expelled  by  his  local  division  (such 
action  being  afterward  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  national  head 
of  the  order)  because  of  alleged  violation  of  a  rule  of  the  Brother- 
hood reading: 

Any  member  who,  by  verbal  or  written  commimication  to  railroad  officials 
or  others,  i  terferes  with  a  grievance  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
or  at  any  other  time  makes  any  suggestion  to  any  official  that  may  cause 
discord  in  any  division,  shall  le  expelled  when  proven  guilty. 
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The  action  which  was  alleged  to  violate  this  rule  occurred  in 
connection  with  proposed  change  in  a  certain  run  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  run,  making  the  outer  ter- 
minal far  distant  from  the  home,  instead  of  in  the  home,  of  most 
of  the  members  of  the  division.  The  local,  therefore,  opposed  the 
change  and  at  a  special  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  call 
on  the  railway  officials  and  protest  against  it.  The  member 
afterward  expelled  attended  the  meeting  and  voted  for  such 
action.  Later,  the  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  road  visited 
the  locality  and  calling  in  the  different  engineers  informed  them 
that  the  company  had  determined  to  make  the  change  in  the  run. 
The  member  expelled  made  certain  inquiries  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  regard  to  the  new  run  and  then  said :  "  If  you  de- 
cided to  run  the  men  through  and  give  it  a  trial,  all  right,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can,"  and  afterwards  in  discussion  with  his  fellow 
members  that  under  the  existing  agreement  with  the  company 
the  latter  had  a  right  to  alter  the  run  and  that  they  were  bound 
to  obey  the  orders  making  the  change.  The  division  at  no  time 
took  any  action,  or  expressed  any  opinion,  looking  toward  a  re- 
fusal to  obey  such  orders. 

In  due  course  the  member  who  had  thus  acquiesced  in  the 
orders,  and  solely  for  that  reason,  was  expelled  from  the  organiza- 
tion. He,  however,  held  insurance  policies  in  the  order  amount- 
ing to  $4,500  upon  which  he  had  paid  premiums  and  assess- 
ments of  about  $1,500.  As  his  expulsion  would  have  deprived 
him  of  the  benefit  of  this,  he  brought  suit  for  reinstatement  in 
the  organization  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Orange  county,  and 
secured  a  judgment  annulling  the  order  expelling  him,  and  re- 
instating him  with  full  rights.  In  his  decision  Justice  Mills  said, 
in  part:  , 

"My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  charge  against  the  plaintiff  of 
offering  his  advico  and  service  to  the  officials  was  totally  nnproven,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  action  of  his  fellow  members,  in  finding  the  charge  proven  and 
in  voting  for  his  expulsion,  must  have  proceeded  upon  some  entire  misappre- 
hension of  the  law  or  the  facts,  and  so  should  here  be  regarded  as  contrary 
to  natural  justice. 

"In  the  whole  case  I  can  see  no  substantial  fault  in  the  conduct  of  the 
plaintiff  —  nothing  of  which  his  fellow   members  ought  to  complain.     The 
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gist  of  his  offending  seems  to  have  been  merely  that  he  took  the  view  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  engineers  to  obey  the  order  of  the  railroad  officials,  if 
given,  to  run  through  to  Susquehanna,  he  taking  this  view  upon  the  ground 
that  the  contract  between  the  company  and  the  engineers  gave  th«  company 
the  right  to  give  such  order.  Whether  or  not  this  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
contract  be  correct  is  still  an  open  question,  as  no  tribunal  in  or  out  of  the 
order  has  held  to  the  contrary.  Until  such  a  decision  has  'been  rendered,  it 
would  seem  manifest  that  every  member  of  the  order  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  hold  and  among  his  fellows  freely  express  his  own  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion.   Any  rule  prohibiting  this  would  eeem  unreasonalble  and  despotic. 

"The  expulsion  from  such  an  order  of  a  member,  and  especially  of  one 
of  so  long  and  creditable  standing  as  the  plaintiff,  and  the  consequent  loss 
to  him  of  the  provision  which  for  fully  twenty  years  he  has  been  making, 
by  paying  insurance  charges  aggregating  a  large  sum,  for  the  support  of  his 
wife  after  his  death  and  for  his  own  aid  in  case  of  injury  or  sickness,  is  a 
very  serious  matter  and  should  not  be  had  except  for  substantial  cause." 
— Fritz  V.  KnauJf,  57  Miec.  Rep.  406. 

Voluntary  Relief  Association. 
A  decision  in  January  by  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Third 
Department  makes  clear  the  meaning  of  a  rule  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Fund  which  limits  the  right 
to  benefits  to  those  who  as  result  of  injuries  are  "  totally  unable 
to  labor,  or  when  of  a  permanent  character,  to  earn  a  livelihood 
in  an  employment  suited  to  his  capacity."  The  question  at  issue 
in  the  case  was  as  to  whether  this  meant  capacity  before  the  in- 
jury or  after.  Four  of  the  five  judges  of  the  Appellate  Court 
hold  that  this  refers  undoubtedly  to  capacity  after  the  injury,  so 
that  a  flagman  receiving  $75  per  month  who  lost  an  arm  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  accident  but  subsequently  was  given  employment  as 
messenger  at  $40  per  month  was  held  to  be  not  entitled  to  benefits 
after  the  healing  of  the  wound,  his  ability  to  earn  $40  a  month 
being  plain  evidence  of  capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  an  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  disabled  condition,  such  having  been  the 
ruling  of  the  medical  examiner  who,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
fund,  is  to  decide  the  question  in  such  cases.  Hunt  v.  Northern 
Central  Ry.  Co.,  124  App.  Div.  43. 

Employers'  Liability. 
[Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  General  Labor  Law;  also  de- 
cisions under  the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  by 
the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  final.  Other  decisions 
under  the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special  circumstances 
make  them  of  unusual  interest.] 
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liability  law  of  1902. 
1.  An  oiler  was  assisting  to  repair  a  belt  under  the  direction  of 
a  foreman.  The  foreman  had  no  power  to  stop  the  machinery 
but  had  ordered  it  slowed  down.  He  then  cut  the  lacing  of  the 
belt,  being  assisted  by  plaintiff  and  another  workman.  At  fore- 
man's direction  the  loose  end  of  the  belt  was  thrown  to  the  floor 
and  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  throw  the  belt  off  the  main  shaft.  In 
attempting  to  do  this  the  belt  wound  around  his  legs  throwing  him 
against  the  shaft  and  his  leg  was  taken  off  above  the  knee.  The 
Fourth  Appellate  Division  set  aside  an  award  of  $12,500  granted 
plaintiff  (see  Bulletin  1907,  p.  185)  on  the  ground  that  the 
foreman  was  himself  assisting  in  the  work  and  that  the  work 
plaintiff  was  directed  to  do  was  a  mere  detail,  and  therefore,  the 
foreman's  act  was  the  act  of  a  fellow-servant.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, however,  unanimously  reversed  the  Appellate  Division. 
The  opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice  CuUen  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"  To  render  the  master  liable  the  negligence  must  not  only  be  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  is  acting  as  superintendent,  but  also  in  an  act  of  super- 
intendence. But  if  the  act  be  of  that  character  the  fact  that  in  a  sense  it 
is  a  detail  of  the  work  will  not  relieve  the  master  from  liability.  In  the 
prosecution  of  many,  if  not  most,  works,  superintendence  is  a  detail  of  the 
work,  in  the  accurate  use  of  that  term.  It  is  often  so  denominated  in  the 
older  cases  and  properly  so,  because  before  the  statute  it  was  unnecessary  to 
distinguish  between  negligence  of  a  superintendent  and  that  of  a  co-laborer 
of  the  same  grade  as  that  of  the  person  injured  so  far  as  any  liability  of 
the  master  was  involved.  The  statute  has  changed  this.  In  the  McHugh 
case  the  defendant  was  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  train  dispatcher 
in  starting  a  train.  The  dispatcher  performed  that  act,  doubtless,  scores 
of  times  a  day,  and  its  performance  was  a  mere  detail  of  his  ordinary  day's 
work.  Therefore,  the  queetion  in  any  case  brought  under  the  statute  is  not 
whether  the  negligent  act  is  a  detail  of  the  work,  but  whether  it  is  a  detail 
of  the  superintendent's  part  of  the  work,  or  of  that  of  the  subordinate  em- 
ployees and  servants.  In  the  present  case  had  the  foreman,  MuUin,  attempted 
to  stop  the  engine  himself  and  so  carelessly  done  the  work  as  to  cause  injury 
to  other  employees,  that  might  very  well  be  deemed  the  negligence  of  a  co- 
servant  for  which  the  master  would  not  be  liable;  but  the  determination 
of  the  question  whether  the  machinery  should  be  stopped  before  the  men 
were  put  to  work  on  it  was  of  a  very  different  character.  None  of  the  other 
workmen  could  direct  the  engine  to  be  stopped.  MuUin  alone  had  that  power. 
His  direction  in  reference  thereto,  or  failure  to  direct,  was  an  act  of  superin- 
tendence. At  least,  the  jury  was  authorized  to  so  find." — OuilnKirtin  v.  Solvay 
Process  Co,,  189  N.  Y.  Rep.  490. 
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2.  In  a  somewhat  'similar  case  the  Court  of  Appeals  set  aside 
a  verdict  which  had  been  affirmed  by  the  First  Appellate  De- 
partment. An  employee  was  caught  in  some  shafting  and  killed. 
It  appeared  that,  under  the  orders  of  one  Brady,  a  workman  who 
was  alleged  to  be  and  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  room  in  which  he  was  working,  the  decedent 
was  engaged  with  another  workman  in  replacing  a  belt  upon  a 
pulley;  that  they  were  assisted  in  this  work  by  said  superin- 
tendent and  that,  while  decedent  was  endeavoring  by  hand  to 
slip  the  belt  upon  the  pulley  which  was  then  disconnected  from 
the  power  shaft  and  was  not  moving,  the  superintendent,  sud- 
denly and  without  warning,  and  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  rolling  the  belt  on  pulley,  connected  tha  pulley  shaft 
with  the  moving  power  shaft,  so  that  the  pulley  was  suddenly 
thrown  into  motion  and  decedent  w^as  caught  and  injured  thereby. 
The  trial  court  charged  in  effect  that  the  superintendent  was 
powerless  to  divest  himself  of  his  character  as  such  and  that  every 
act  performed  by  him,  including  the  act  resulting  in  the  acci- 
dent, was  performed  by  him  as  superintendent  rather  than  as  an 
ordinary  co-worker,  and  for  the  negligent  character  of  which  the 
defendant  was  responsible.  This  the  Appellate  Division  holds  to 
be  error  in  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  act  was  one  of 
superintendence  or  that  of  a  fellow-servant  should  have  been 
submitted  to  the  jury. —  Gallagher  v.  Neumian,  190  N,  Y.  444. 

3.  Plaintiff,  a  skilled  craneman,  had  gone  to  the  top  of  a  crane 
to  oil  it,  when  defendant's  foreman  turned  on  the  current  of 
electricity,  giving  plaintiff  a  shock  and  causing  him  to  fall  to 
the  floor  beneath.  It  appeared  that  defendant  reported  to  this 
foreman  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day's  work  and  received 
directions  from  him  as  to  the  time  and  place  .where  materials 
were  to  be  moved.  The  operation  of  the  crane,  however,  was  the 
sole  duty  of  plaintiff  and  foreman  was  not  authorized  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way.  Suit  was  brought  and  the  case  was  dismissed 
in  trial  court.  The  Fourth  Appellate  Department  then  affirmed 
this  judgment  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one 
reaffirmed  the  judgment,  holding  that  the  foreman's  act  in  turn- 
ing on  the  current  w^as  not  an  act  of  superintendence  and  that 
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therefore  the  employer  was  not  liable. —  Quinlan  v.  Lfuikawanna 
Steel  Co.,  191  N.  Y.  329. 

4.  A  brakeman  was  killed  September  25,  1905,  through  the 
failure  of  a  defective  coupling  lever  to  operate  properly.  Suit 
was  brought  and  a  recovery  of  $6,000  was  had  by  plaintiff's 
intestate.  On  appeal  the  Fourth  Department  reversed  the  judg- 
ment on  the  ground  that  plaintiff  assumed  the  risk  of  the  em- 
ployment but  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  vote  of  six  to  one  re- 
versed the  Appellate  Division  and  aflSrmed  the  original  award. 
It  was  held  by  the  provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
(L.  1902,  ch.  600,  §  3)  the  question  whether  the  employee,  for 
whose  death  or  injury  an  action  is  brought  xmder  the  statute, 
assumed  the  risk  of  injury,  is  expressly  made  "  one  of  fact,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  powers  of  the  court  *  *  *  to  set  aside  a 
verdict  rendered  contrary  to  the  evidence,"  and  where  the  Appel- 
late Division,  jipproving  the  facts  as  found  by  the  jury,  reverses 
a  judgment  in  such  an  action,  as  a  matter  of  law,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  plaintiff's  intestate  assumed  the  risk  which  resulted  in 
his  death,  such  determination  constitutes  reversible  error.  While 
the  Appellate  Division,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  could 
have  set  aside  as  contrary  to  the  evidence,  it  had  no  power  to  set 
it  aside  contrary  to  law.—  Clark  v.  N.  Y.  C.  £  H.  B.  R.  Co.,  191 
N.  Y.  416. 

5.  To  recover  damages  for  injuries,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
employee  prove  affirmatively  that  his  employer  was  guilty  of 
negligence  and  that  the  employee  was  free  from  contributory 
negligence.  On  October  6,  1902,  while  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
unloading  ore,  plaintiff  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  steel  bucket. 
This  bucket  was  lowered  and  raised  by  means  of  a  hoisting  chain 
on  the  end  of  which  was  a  hook  that  fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  handle 
of  the  bucket.  This  hook  had  become  loose  and  as-  the  bucket 
was  lowered  it  slipped  from  the  hole  and  the  bucket  fell,  causing 
the  damage  complained  of.  A  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
was  secured  in  the  trial  court  and  affirmed  by  the  Fourth  Appel- 
late Department,  but  these  judgments  were  set  aside  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  by  a  vote  of  five  to  two  on  the  ground  that  plaintiff 
failed  to  show  that  if  another  hook  had  been  used  the  accident 
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could  not  or  probably  would  not  have   occurred. —  Carney  v. 
Minnesota  Dock  Co.,  191  N.  Y.  301. 

6.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act  modifies  the  common-law 
doctrine  that  the  master  is  not  liable  to  one  employee  for  the 
negligence  of  another  by  making  the  master  liable  for  the  negli- 
gence of  any  person  "  intrusted  with  and  exercising  superin- 
tendence." In  construing  the  statute  the  courts  have  given  sub- 
stantial effect  to  the  words  "  and  exercising  superintendence," 
drawing  a  line  between  acts  of  direction  and  oversight  and  acts 
of  manual  labor.  In  the  present  case  this  distinction  is  drawn. 
Plaintiff  was  one  of  a  gang  of  men  engaged  in  trimming  trees  so 
as  to  permit  the  stringing  of  electrical  wires.  While  engaged  in 
this  work  a  loose  limb  swung  toward  him  and  in  seeking  to  avoid 
being  struck  he  fell  from  the  tree.  It  appeared  from  the  testi- 
mony that  the  foreman  of  the  gang  exercised  no  superintendence 
except  to  designate  the  tree  to  be  trimmed.  A  judgment  of  the 
trial  court  in  favor  of  the  defendant  was  therefore  unanimously 
affirmed. —  Lowrey  v.  Huntington  Light  &  Power  Co.,  121  App. 
Div.  245. 

7.  An  employee  in  a  railroad  yard  while  passing  between  two 
moving  cars  was  caught  and  his  arm  taken  off.  Suit  was  brought 
and  the  trial  court  dismissed  the  complaint  but  the  Second  Appel- 
late Division  unanimously  reversed  this  judgment,  holding  that, 
a  foreman  in  charge  of  men  in  a  railroad  yard  who  orders 
one  to  hurry  and  go  between  two  cars  at  a  time  when  a  switch 
engine  is  "  kicking "  cars  down  the  track,  whereby  he  was  in- 
jured, is  engaged  in  an  act  of  superintendence  and  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  say  whether  the  act  was  negligent.  When  the  action  for 
such  injury  is  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the 
negligence  of  the  foreman  performing  acts  of  superintendence  is 
the  negligence  of  the  master  and  the  questions  of  assumption  of 
risk  by  the  plaintiff  or  of  his  contributory  n^ligence  in  remain- 
ing in  the  place,  knowing  it  to  be  dangerous,  are  questions  for 
the  jury. —  Onesti  v.  Central  New  England  Railway  Co.,  121 
App.  Div.  554. 

8.  A  longshoreman  recovered  $6,000  damages  for  injuries  re- 
ceived in  August,  1904,  from  the  fall  of  a  box.    At  the  direction 
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of  defendant's  superintendent  this  box  had  been  placed  in  a 
portable  gangway.  Later,  while  superintendent  was  in  another 
part  of  the  works,  the  box  fell  and  under  the  direction  of  one 
Vanderheyden,  an  employee,  the  box  was  reset  but  later  fell  and 
injured  defendant.  The  Third  Appellate  Department  in  Xovem- 
ber,  1907,  reversed  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
failed  to  show  that  Vanderheyden  was  one  whose  sole  or  princi- 
pal duty  was  that  of  superintendence.  He  was  simply  an  em- 
ployee with  some  power  of  direction  while  superintendent  was 
present.  The  placing  of  the  box  was  a  detail  of  the  work  and 
under  the  common  law  the  master  was  not  liable.  The  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Act  especially  stipulates  tbat  an  employer  is  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  one  whose  "  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that 
of  superintendent,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  superintendent  of 
any  person  acting  as  superintendent  with  the  authority  or  con- 
sent of  such  employer  "  and,  since  the  statute  is  in  derogation  of 
common  law  should  be  strictly  construed. —  Williams  v.  Citizens 
Steamboat  Co.,  122  App.  Div.  188. 

9.  In  setting  aside  an  award  of  $12,500  damages  granted  a 
workman  the  Second  Appellate  Department  held  that  the  act,  of 
a  superintendent  of  a  machine  shop  who  jerked  a  belt  while  as- 
sisting a  workman  to  place  it  on  a  machine,  whereby  the  em- 
ployee was  injured,  was  not  one  of  superintendence  but  a  mere 
act  of  manual  labor. —  Kujava  v.  Irving,  122  App.  Div.  375. 

10.  Plaintiff's  intestate  was  employed  as  a  chainman  in  defend- 
ant's stone  yard.  On  September  12,  1902,  while  plaintiff's  intes- 
tate was  at  work  fastening  hoisting  chains  on  a  stone,  it  is  alleged 
that  defendant  intruding  in  a  detail  of  the  work  gave  the  signal 
to  the  derrick  man  to  start  the  machinery  without  giving  deceased 
proper  time  in  which  to  finish  his  work.  The  stone  turned  over, 
falling  on  defendant  and  killing  him.  Suit  was  brought  to  recover 
damages  but  the  case  was  dismissed.  On  appeal  the  First  Depart- 
ment set  aside  the  non-suit  and  granted  a  new  trial,  holding  that 
it  is  never  proper  to  dismiss  a  complaint  where  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial conflict  of  evidence  upon  the  material  question  in  issue, 
even  though  in  the  opinion  of  the  trial  court  the  evidence  is 
insufficient  to  justify  a  verdict. —  Powers  v.  Miller,  123  App. 
Div.  396. 
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11.  Plaintiff  \vas  a  machinist,  part  of  whose  duties  was  to 
dean  the  cables  and  sheaves  of  an  elevator.  While  engaged  in 
this  work  in  company  with  another  employee  whose  duty  it  was 
to  signal  the  elevatorman  when  to  start  and  to  stop,  and  to  inform 
plaintiff  when  it  was  safe  to  proceed  with  his  work,  through 
negligence  of  the  latter,  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  his 
work  without  warning  the  elevatorman,  whereupon  the  elevator 
was  started,  plaintiff's  fingers  were  caught  and  injury  inflicted. 
The  Supreme  Court  granted  plaintiff  damages  of  $3,500,  but  on 
appeal  the  Second  Appellate  Department  reversed  this  judgment 
on  the  ground  that  standing  guard  and  giving  directions  when  to 
proceed  with  work  were  not  acts  of  superintendence,  but  that  by 
"  superintendence  "  the  statute  meant  something  more  than  mere 
authority  to  give  directions  to  a  helper  in  respect  to  some  limited 
detail  of  the  work. —  Folk  v.  Havemeyer,  123  App.  Div.  657. 

12.  A  skilled  stone  worker  was  injured  through  the  fall  of  a 
stone  on  January  15,  1904,  and  in  February,  1907,  was  awarded 
$6,500  damages  at  the  New  York  County  Trial  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  an  action  under  the  Liability  Act  of  1902, 
but  the  First  Appellate  Department  unanimously  set  aside  this 
award  in  November,  1907.  McCarthy,  the  plaintiff,  was  rubbing 
a  block  of  stone  about  four  feet  square  and  sixteen  inches  thick. 
It  became  necessary  to  raise  the  stone  and  in  such  case  it  was 
customary  to  bore  holes  in  the  middle  of  two  sides  in  which 
"  dogs  "  were  inserted  and  attached  to  a  derrick.  McCarthy  was 
told  by  defendant's  superintendent  that  the  stone  was  so  small  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bore  the  holes  toward  the  comers  rather 
than  the  middle.  Plaintiff  protested  that  the  method  was  unsafe 
but  chose  places  for  the  holes  and  bored  them.  When  the  stone 
was  lifted  it  swayed  and  fell,  injuring  plaintiff.  In  reviewing 
the  evidence  the  Appellate  Court  found  nothing  to  show  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  the  location  of  the  holes,  and  as  plaintiff 
did  all  the  work  the  negligence,  if  there  was  any,  was  his  and  not 
that  of  the  employer  or  the  superintendent. —  McCarthy  v.  Nor- 
cross  Bros.  Co.,  121  App.  Div.  775. 

13.  In  January,  1905,  the  plaintiff,  whose  employer  had  de- 
tailed him  to  work  on  a  steamship  owned  by  other  parties  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  ship,  having  descended 
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into  the  hold,  which  was  dark,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  engine 
room  for  lamps.  While  so  doing  he  fell  through  an  open  batch- 
way  and  was  injured.  It  was  shown  that  the  plaintiff  had  had 
twenty-five  years^  experience  in  similar  work,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  person  directing  the  work  had  any  control  over 
the  hatchways  or  any  authority  to  order  them  closed. 

A  verdict  of  $12,000  was  obtained  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  but 
the  Second  Appellate  Department  set  this  award  aside,  holding 
that,  assuming  the  person  directing  the  work  to  have  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  defendant,  it  was  not  shown  that  he  was 
guilty  of  any  neglect  in  superintendence,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  recover  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act; 
and  that,  in  any  event,  the  person  superintending  the  work  not 
being  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  nor  subject  to  its  control, 
his  negligence  was  not  chargeable  to  the  defendant  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  which  covers  only  the  negligence  of 
superintendents  in  the  service  of  the  defendant. —  Droge  v. 
Rohi/ns  Co.,  123  App.  Div.  537. 

14.  Before  beginning  a  suit  for  damages  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  it  is  necessary  for  the  employee  to  serve  notice  in 
writing  on  the  employer  of  the  "  time,  place  and  cause  of  injury  " 
within  120  days.  The  statute  further  states  that  no  notice  "  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  invalid  or  insufficient  solely  by  reason  of  any 
inaccuracy  in  stating  the  time,  place  or  cause  of  the  injury  if  it 
be  shown  that  there  was  no  intention  to  mislead  and  that  the  party 
entitled  to  notice  was  not  in  fact  misled  thereby."  The  courts 
in  this  country  have,  however,  refused  to  construe  the  word 
"  inaccuracy "  to  mean  an  omission  and  to  remedy  this  and 
similar  defects  the  Massachusetts  statute  was  amended  so  as  to 
require  the  defendant  upon  whom  a  defective  notice  has  been 
served  to  notify  plaintiff  or  person  serving  the  defective  notice 
of  the  nature  of  the  defect  and,  without  such  a  notice  given  within 
five  days,  the  defect  is  not  available  to  the  defendant  on  trial. 
In  this  state  the  statute  remains  as  originally  passed  and  a  literal 
construction  is  the  rule.  In  the  present  case  the  First  Appellate 
Department  reverses  an  award  of  $5,000  granted  an  employee 
for  injuries  sustained  through  the  breaking  of  a  plank  in  a 
scaffold.  In  the  notice  plaintiff  states  the  cause  of  injury  as 
follows :    "  Your  negligence  in  failing  to  furnish  me  with  a  safe, 
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proper  and  suitable  place  to  perform  the  work  which  I  was 
engaged  to  do  by  you ;  in  failing  to  furnish  me  with  proper  and 
safe  appliances  with  which  to  do  the  work  which  I  was  engaged 
to  do  by  you  and  with  failing  to  furnish  me  with  competent 
fellow-employees/'  This  was  unanimously  held  not  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  statute. —  Barry  v.  Derby  Desk  Co., 
121  App.  Div.  810. 

15.  A  verdict  of  $7,500  damages  granted  for  the  death  of  a 
workman,  caused  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  a  superintendent, 
was  set  aside  by  the  First  Appellate  Department.  The  notice  of 
the  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury,  which  was  served  by 
plaintiff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Employers 
Liability  Act,  was  held  by  the  court  to  be  insufficient,  in  that 
the  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  injury  was  in  general  terms. 
This  defect  brought  the  action  under  common-law  rules  and 
the  master  was  not  therefore  liable,  since  under  the  common  law 
the  act  of  a  superintendent  is  only  that  of  a  fellow-servant. — 
Finnigan  v.  New  York  Contracting  Co.,  122  App.  Div.  712. 

16.  A  letter  written  by  an  employee  to  his  master,  stating  that 
on  a  certain  date,  while  working  in  the  master's  factory  at  a 
mixing  machine,  he  was  injured  through  the  fault  of  the  fore- 
man, and  asking  a  life  position  as  compensation,  is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient as  a  notice  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  under,  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  Plaintiff  was  engaged  in  cleaning  a 
mixing  machine  in  defendant's  confectionery  factory  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1903,  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred.  At  the  Trial 
Court  a  verdict  of  $5,000  was  granted  plaintiff,  but  the  First 
Appellate  Department  in  January,  1908,  unanimously  reversed 
this  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the  notice  was  defective  and 
therefore  the  case  must  be  tried  under  common  law  rules,  and 
the  foreman  whose  alleged  negligence  was  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent was  not  a  superintendent  within  the  meaning  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act. —  Bovi  v.  Hess,  123  App.  Div.  389. 

17.  Tinder  the  rule  laid  down  in  Citrone  v.  O'Rourke  Engi- 
vserivg  Construction  Co.,  188  N.  Y.  339  [Bulletin,  1907, 
p.  188],  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  furnish  his  employee  a 
safe  place  in  which  to  work  has  no  application  where  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  itself  makes  the  place  and  creates  its  danger. 
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Under  this  rule  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  set  aside  a 
verdict  of  $1,000  granted  a  laborer  \\rho  fell  from  a  tower  which 
was  being  demolished  and  injured  one  of  his  fingers,  the  action 
being  brought  under  the  Liability  Act  of  1902.  It  was  held  that 
the  dangers  in  tearing  down  a  building  vary  with  the  progress 
of  the  work  and  the  master  need  not  attempt  to  make  it  secure. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  recovery  on  the  ground  of  failure  to  fur- 
nish a  safe  place  to  work.  The  only  ground  on  which  recovery 
could  be  had  in  such  case  is  that  of  negligence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  such,  for  instance,  as  failure  to  hire  competent  or 
enough  servants  to  safely  prosecute  the  work  or  failure  to  furnish 
safe  tools  or  materials. —  Kelly  v.  Battle  Island  Paper  Co.,  122 
App.  Div.  185. 

18.  A  laborer  was  employed  to  excavate  a  cellar  by  first  digging 
at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  bank  of  earth  so  as  to  undermine  it 
and  then  prying  off  the  overhanging  bank  above.  In  the  course 
of  the  work  the  overhanging  bank  fell  on  him,  inflicting  a  severe 
injury.  On  trial  plaintiff  was  granted  $10,000  damages,  but  the 
Second  Appellate  Department  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one  re- 
versed the  judgment,  holding  that  the  rule  of  safe  place  to  work 
has  no  application  where  the  danger  was  created  by  the  plaintiff 
and  his  fellow-servants  during  the  progress  of  the  work  which  they 
engaged  to  do  and  that  in  prosecuting  work  of  a  simple  nature 
the  master  is  not  required  to  promulgate  rules,  nor  to  inspect, 
that  being  but  an  incident  to  the  duty  of  furnishing  a  safe  place 
to  work. —  Logerto  v.  Central  Building  Co.,  123  App.  Div.  840. 
19.  A  collapse  of  a  shed  is  prima  facie  proof  of  negligence 
under  the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur.  An  employee  was  di- 
rected to  demolish  a  shed  which  had  been  erected  to  protect 
dynamos  and  also  to  support  laborers  engaged  in  constructing  a 
building.  The  structure  consisted  of  two  sections,  separately  sup- 
ported. Having  removed  one  section,  the  plaintiff  went  upon 
the  other,  which,  before  he  commenced  to  demolish  it,  collapsed  to 
his  injury.  In  an  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
the  case  was  dismissed,  but  the  Second  Appellate  Department 
by  a  vote  of  3  to  1  set  aside  the  non-suit  and  granted  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  the  fall  of  the  shed  was  in  itself  proof  of 
negligence.    Ferrick  v.  Eidlitz,  123  App.  Div.  587. 
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20.  An  employee  injured  through  disobedience  of  instructions 
is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  "which  bars  a  recovery.  A 
laborer  was  engaged  in  removing  wheelbarrow  loads  of  brick 
from  a  freight  elevator  on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  building.  On  the 
day  of  the  accident  he  jumped  on  the  elevator  while  it  was  ascend- 
ing, which  was  contrary  to  rules,  and  failed  to  give  the  signal 
to  stop.  The  cable  parted  and  the  elevator  dropped  to  the  base- 
ment, injuring  him  so  that  he  died.  A  recovery  of  $5,000  was 
had  by  plaintiff,  but  the  Third  Appellate  Department  set  this 
award  aside  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  plaintiff's  intestate  in 
jumping  on  the  elevator  while  in  motion  was  contributory  negli- 
gence.—  Bowers  v.  Norwich  Pharmacdl  Co. 

21.  An  employee  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  his  employment 
if  employer  fails  to  eliminate  the  dangers  by  reasonably  safe 
appliances.  A  stationery  engineer  was  directed  by  defendant's 
superintendent  to  oil  the  unguarded  cog  wheels  of  a  brick  machine. 
While  so  employed  a  stone  was  thrown  from  the  machine  and  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  this  stone  plaintiff's  arm  was  caught  in  the 
cogs  and  seriously  injured.  A  recovery  of  $10,000  damages  was 
had  by  plaintiff  and  the  Second  Appellate  Department  unani- 
mously affirmed  the  award. —  Perrotta  v.  Richmond  Brick  Co., 
123  App.  Div.  626. 

22.  It  has  been  held  in  this  state  that  a  master  need  not  fur- 
nish his  servant  with  the  best  and  most  improved  appliances,  but 
only  such  as  are  reasonably  good.  Under  this  rule  the  First 
Department  set  aside  a  verdict  of  $1,500  granted  a  longshore- 
man who  was  injured  by  a  railroad  tie. slipping  or  being  thrown 
from  a  bundle  of  ties  which  was  held  about  the  center  by  a  chain 
formed  into  a  loop  by  a  hook  on  the  end  through  which  it  ran. 
A  recovery  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  sling  was  an  unsafe  appliance  because  the  hook 
was  too  small  and  not  properly  bent,  should  be  reversed  when 
there  is  nothing  to  sustain  the  claim  beyond  testimony  that 
another  chain,  which  was  sometimes  used,  worked  better,  of 
which  the  foreman  was  notified,  and  it  is  not  shown  that  there 
was  any  fault  in  the  hook  or  chain  used,  and  it  appears  that  the 
tie  was  loosened  by  the  sling  bumping  against  the  rigging  of  the 
ship  which  was  being  unloaded,  and  that  ties  sometimes  slipped 
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out  of  the  bundle  no  matter  what  chain  was  used. —  Wach  v. 
Tobirij  122  App.  Div.  704. 

23.  In  directing  an  experienced  lineman  to  remcfve  wires  from 
a  telephone  pole  a  foreman  is  not  negligent  in  omitting  ix>  instruct 
him  that  he  must  make  the  customary  tests  to  ascertain  if  the 
pole  is  sound  where  it  enters  the  ground  before  he  removes  the 
wires  which  apparently  sustain  it.  Plaintiff  was  engaged  with 
defendant's  foreman  in  removing  certain  poles  which  were  out  of 
use.  The  pole  in  question  leaned  toward  the  north  about  twenty 
degrees  but  was  supported  by  a  guy  wire  and  by  numerous  tele- 
phone wires.  Plaintiff  knew  that  it  was  customary  to  inspect  a 
pole  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  before  climbing  it,  but 
failed  to  do  so.  Subsequent  examination  disclosed  that  the  pole 
was  rotten.  In  accordance  with  foreman's  orders  plaintiff 
climbed  the  pole  and  it  fell,  seriously  injuring  him.  Although 
plaintiff  had  previously  seen  foreman  climb  the  same  pole,  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  it  had  been  tested  and  was  negligent 
in  not  making  the  test  himself. —  LaDuhe  v.  Hiidson  River  Tele- 
phone  Co.,  124  App.  Div.  106. 

NEGLIGENCE  THBOUGH  ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDBBN. 

In  the  last  Bulletin  a  case  was  reported  (Kenyan  v.  Sanford 
Mfg.  Co.,  119  App.  Div.  570)  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Fourth 
Appellate  Department  that  the  employment  of  a  child  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  had  not  obtained  the  em- 
ployment certificate  required  by  law,  in  and  of  itself  raised  a 
question  for  the  jury  as  to  the  employer's  negligence.  Two 
cases  bearing  on  the  same  point  have  since  been  reported.  In 
one  {Fortune  v.  Hall,  122  App.  Div.  250)  the  point  is  brought 
out  that  in  order  to  prove  negligence  by  the  employer  in  such 
cases  it  must  be  shown  not  only  that  the  law  has  not  been  com- 
plied with,  but  that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  such 
non-compliance  with  the  law  and  the  accident.  In  the  case  at 
bar  no  such  connection  having  been  shown,  while  it  was  clear 
that  the  injured  boy  had  been  careless,  it  was  held  that  he  could 
not  recover.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  case  appears  in  the 
fact  that  tibe  boy  was  only  eleven  days  over  fourteen  years  of 
age.     But  the  court  holds  that,  being  over  fourteen,  the  legal 
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presumption  is  that  he  was  sui  juris,  and  could  be  charged  with 
contributory  negligence  and  was  beyond  any  application  of  the 
decision  in  Marino  v.  Lehmaier  (173  N.  Y.  530)  which  in  effect 
declares  that  a  child  under  fourteen  "  does  not  possess  the  judg- 
ment, discretion,  care  and  caution '^  necessary  to  make  him 
chargeable  as  a  matter  of  law  with  contributory  negligence  or 
with  assumption  of  the  risks  of  the  employment. 

In  the  second  case  (Schmidt  v.  Bruen,  56  Misc.  130)  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Kings  county  held  that  where  a  boy  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old  had  a  certificate  but  it  had  not 
been  filed  with  the  employer,  the  mere  failure  to  file  the  certifi- 
cate constitute  no  presumption  of  negligence,  because  the  filing 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident.  "As  the  filing 
would  and  could  not  have  prevented  the  employment,  the  failure 
to  file  cannot  be  connected  with  the  accident  so  as  to  be  evidence 
of  negligence."  In  this  case  it  was  also  found  that  the  injured 
boy  was  employed  on  a  dangerous  machine  within  the  meaning 
of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  fact  of  itself  raised  a 
question  of  negligence  by  the  employer.  But  the  court  holds  that 
in  such  a  case  "there  is  no  absolute  presumption  that  the  master 
knew  the  child's  age "  and  "  statements  of  parents,  affidavits, 
advertisements  and  careful  and  painstaking  investigations  show- 
ing the  child  to  be  over  sixteen  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  meet 
and  rebut  the  presumption  of  negligence  arising  from  the  mere 
employment." 

NEGLIGENCE  THROUGH  UNGUAEDEI)  MACHINERY. 

Section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  requires  that  machinery  shall  be 
"  properly  guarded,"  but  by  this,  masters  "  are  required  only  to 
guard  against  such  dangers  as  would  occur  to  a  reasonably 
prudent  man  as  liable  to  happen  "  (see  Olens  Falls  P.  C.  Co.  v. 
Traveler's  Ins.  Co.,  162  N.  Y.  399). 

1.  A  press  feeder  fell  from  the  platform  of  the  press  on  which 
he  worked  and  in  his  fall  his  1^  struck  the  fly-wheel  of  a  press 
next  to  his,  injuring  his  foot.  He  had  called  another  workman  to 
take  his  place  and  in  squeezing  by  the  latter  on  the  platform, 
which  was  14  by  21  inches  in  size,  slipped.  The  fly-wheel  of  the 
neighboring  press  was  about  28^/^  inches  from  the  platform  and 
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the  rim  of  said  wheel  being  11  or  12  inches  from  the  floor. 
This  wheel  was  not  guarded  and  negligence  was  claimed  on 
the  groimd  that  this  was  in  violation  of  section  81  of  the 
Labor  Law.  On  this  point  the  Appellate  Division,  First 
Department,  by  five  to  four,  holds  that  the  case  offers  no  evi- 
dence of  negligence  because  the  accident  was  one  that  a 
reasonably  prudent  person  could  not  have  anticipated,  in  con- 
firmation of  which  was  the  fact  that  the  state  factory  inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  section  81  and  who  had  inspected 
the  factory  for  years,  had  evidently  not  regarded  the  wheel  as 
dangerous,  having  never  ordered  guards  for  it.  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  on  a  verdict  for  $1,750  was  therefore  reversed  and 
new  trial  granted. —  King  v.  Reid,  124  App.  Div.  121. 

2.  The  same  court  similarly  holds,  by  vote  of  three  to  two, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
guarded shaft  located  under  a  stitching  table  in  a  printing  estab- 
lishment so  that  the  shaft  hung  about  4  inches  below  the  under 
side  of  the  table,  and  10  or  12  inches  back  from  its  outside  edge, 
with  a  4-inch  board  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  table  which 
came  down  to  a  point  level  with  the  top  or  the  middle  of  the 
shaft,  and  with  another  board  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  coming 
up  from  the  floor  a  sufficient  distance  to  leave  the  opening  between 
the  bottom  and  top  boards  between  10^^  and  16  inches,  as 
variously  described  by  the  witnesses. 

While  the  plaintiff  was  at  work  some  of  the  pamphlets  which 
she  was  coimting  and  piling  fell  to  the  floor  and  under  the  table. 
Plaintiff  got  down,  as  she  describes  it,  upon  her  hands  and  knees 
and  crawled  through  this  opening  between  the  boards  to  pick  up 
the  pamphlets.  In  some  way  her  hair  came  in  contact  with  the 
revolving  shaft  above,  and  before  the  machinery  could  be  stopped 
a  large  portion  of  her  scalp  was  torn  off.  She  was  b^ween 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  as  conceded  upon  the  trial 
was  rightfully  employed  by  the  defendant. 

The  court  finds  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  danger  to  a 
person  working  at  the  table,  and  holds  that  it  could  not  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  than  an  employee  would  crawl  imder  the 
table  as  was  done.    Hence  there  could  be  no  charge  of  negligence 
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either  in  not  guarding  the  shaft  under  the  table  or  in  not  warn- 
ing the  plaintiff  not  to  crawl  under  the  table.  Judgment  on  a 
verdict  for  $5,000  was  accordingly  reversed  and  new  trial  granted. 
—  Kirwan  v.  American  Lithographic  Co.,  124  App.  Div.  180. 

NEGLIG'ENCE    THROUGH    DEFECTIVE    SCAFFOLD. 

A  master  cannot  delegate  his  duty  to  adopt  a  safe,  suitable  and 
proper  method  of  placing  and  securing  the  planks  forming  a 
scaffold. 

Plaintiff's  intestate  was  employed  in  constructing  steel  grain 
bins,  square  in  shape,  over  100  feet  in  height,  and  built  by  super- 
imposing successive  sections  which  were  braced  by  fastening 
diagonal  braces  on  the  inside.  Defendant's  foreman  had  ordered 
the  decedent  and  his  fellow-servants  to  place  planks  across  the 
braces  already  in  position  and  to  stand  on  them  while  fastening 
other  braces,  but  he  had  given  no  directions  as  to  how  to  place 
the  planks  nor  had  he  fumishea  ropes  to  fasten  them  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  slipping.  While  decedent  was  standing  on  the 
planks,  engaged  in  a  necessary  part  of  his  work,  a  plank  slipped 
and  he  fell. 

An  award  of  $5,000  damages  in  plaintiff's  favor  was  unani- 
mously affirmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Department  on  the 
ground  that  '*  the  statute  [section  18  of  the  Labor  Law]  placed 
the  duty  upon  the  defendant  of  adopting  a  safe,  suitable  and 
proper  method  or  system  of  placing  and  securing  the  planks  form- 
ing the  scaffold  upon  which  its  employees  were  to  work,  and  that 
duty  could  not  be  delegated  nor  liability  evaded  by  attempted 
delegation." — Anderson  v.  Milliken  Brothers,  Incorporated,  123 
App.  Div.  614. 

CASES  UNDER  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

1.  A  locomotive  engineer  was  injured  September  12,  1901,  by 
the  derailing  of  a  train.  On  the  ground  that  defendant  had 
failed  to  adopt  and  enforce  suitable  rules  for  the  safety  of  its 
employees  plaintiff  recovered  damages  and  Fourth  Appellate 
Department  affirmed  the  award.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  how- 
ever, in  November,  1907,  set  the  judgments  aside,  holding  that 
"  negligence  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  defendant  upon  the  sole 
8 
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ground  that  it  failed  to  adopt  the  same  methods  for  operating 
its  road  at  the  point  in  question  that  some  other  roads  had  in 
use.  Before  it  can  be  said  that  the  plan  of  the  other  roads  was 
the  safest,  we  would  have  to  know  that  the  conditions  were  the 
same,  and,  moreover,  that  the  result  of  experience  was  in  favor 
of  that  method.  So  long  as  the  defendant  maintained  a  safe  road- 
bed, rails  and  switches,  employed  competent  co-servants,  and  had 
enacted  reasonable  rules  for  guarding  and  protecting  the  cross- 
over and  main  tracks  by  the  use  of  semaphores  and  signals, 
indicating  plainly  whether  there  was  danger  or  safety,  it  dis- 
charged its  whole  duty  to  its  employees.  Even  if  it  could  be 
seen  or  found  as  a  fact  that  the  method  in  use  by  the  other  rail- 
roads mentioned  in  the  record  was  better  or  safer,  the  master  is 
not  guilty  of  negligence  for  not  discarding  a  plan  which  was 
reasonably  safe,  and  had  proved  to  be  so  as  the  result  of  long 
experience."— PearsaZZ  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  B.  B.  B.  Co.,  189 
N.  Y.  Bep.  474. 

2.  The  plaintiff  was  engaged  in  painting  the  iron  girders  and 
columns  of  an  elevated  railroad  structure  and  had  been  provided 
with  a  metal  swab  with  which  he  could  reach  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture not  otherwise  accessible.  While  manipulating  the  swab 
through  a  narrow  opening  in  order  to  reach  a  place  below  and 
near  the  third  rail,  one  end  of  the  swab  came  in  contact  with  an 
iron  girder  while  simultaneously  the  other  end  came  in  contact 
with  the  third  rail  causing  a  short  circuit  and  consequent  in- 
jury. On  trial  plaintiff  was  awarded  $5,000  damages,  but  the 
Second  Appellate  Department  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one  set  aside 
this  judgment  on  the  groimd  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
place  itself  is  a  risk  assumed  by  the  servant  and  the  assumption 
of  risk  is  not  lessened  because  the  servant  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  exact  result  of  bringing  his  tool  in  contact  with  the  rail  or 
that  the  result  is  technically  known  as  a  short  circuit,  if  in  fact 
he  knew  that  to  make  the  contact  was  "very  dangerous." — 
James  v.  Crawford,  123  App.  Div.  558. 

3.  An  employee  engaged  in  shoveling  grain  into  an  elevator 
shaft  containing  rapidly  revolving  buckets  was  drawn  by  the  slid- 
ing of  the  grain  into  the  elevator  shaft  and  his  legs  were  mangled. 
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After  six  .years  in  the  courts  and  on  a  third  trial  of  the  caae  he 
recovered  $20,000  damages.  The  Second  Appellate  Department 
unanimously  affirmed  the  awards  holding  that 

"  The  fact  that  an  employee  engaged  in  shoveling  grain  into  an  elevator  shaft 
containing  rapidly  revolving  buckets  may  appreciate  the  danger  of  being  car- 
ried toward  the  buckets  by  the  shifting  grain,  does  not  absolve  his  master 
from  exercising  every  reasonable  care  and  precaution  to  guard  against  every 
probable  danger  to  the  servant. 

"  The  master  necessarily  assumes  the  duty  of  furnishing  a  safe  place  to  work, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  risks  of  his  work  by  the  employee  presupposes 
adequate  protection  by  the  master  from  all  avoidable  danger. 

'*  In  an  action  to  recover  for  injuries  so  received,  testimony  by  the  de- 
fendants that  they  never  knew  of  a  similar  accident  disproves  their  contention 
that  the  danger  was  so  obvious  as  to  place  the  risk  upon  the  plaintiff. 

"  When  in  such  action  it  is  shown  that  additional  bars  across  the  opening 
to  the  revolving  buckets  would  have  been  a  protection  and  that  such  bars 
were  used  in  other  elevators  and  that  the  defendants  failed  to  provide  a 
method  for  stopping  the  machinery  quickly  in  case  of  accident  and  failed  to 
warn  the  plaintiff,  a  new  employee,  of  the  danger,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  defendants  were  negligent. 

"  The  fact  that  others  used  an  elevator  of  the  same  construction  as  that  of  the 
defendants  does  not  relieve  them  from  responsibility  if  the  defect  was  obvious 
and  discoverable  by  ordinary  inspection. 

"  When  an  employee  so  injured  had  only  been  employed  for  a  few  hours  and, 
when  descending  into  a  grain  barge  to  shovel  grain,  followed  the  method  of 
other  workmen,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  save  himself  from  being  drawn 
toward  the  revolving  buckets  by  the  sliding  grain,  he  is  not  chargeable  with 
contributory  n^ligence. 

"When  the  injuries  to  the  plaintiff's  legs  caused  prolonged  suffering  and 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  after  six  years  he  is  unaible  to  earn  his  living, 
a  verdict  of  $20,000  is  not  excessive." — Lynch  v.  American  Linseed  Co,,  122 
App,  Div,  428. 

4.  A  building  laborer  was  killed  bj  a  fall  from  a  scaffold  and 
suit  being  brought  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Kings  County  Trial 
Term  in  May,  1906,  awarded  $3,500  damages.  This  verdict  was 
unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Department  in 
July,  1907,  it  being  held  that 

"  A  master  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  building  who  maintains  a  runway 
consisting  of  two  planks  eighteen  inches  wide  over  all,  leading  from  a  platform 
to  an  elevator  on  the  third  story  and  used  for  the  passage  of  workmen  with 
wheelbarrows,  ie  liable  for  injuries  received  by  reason  of  an  obstruction  on 
the  runway,  which  made  it  impossible  to  wheel  the  barrow  thereon  without 
turning  it  sideways,  so  that  it  caught  on  a  derrick  and  knocked  the  employee 
from  ^  nmway. 
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"An  employee  only  assumes  the  risk  of  running  a  barrow  along  such  narrow 
elevated  runway  after  it  is  in  a  condition  reasonaibly  safe  for  tte  purposes 
intended. 

"An  employee  urged  to  make  haste  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence 
in  using  the  runway  instead  of  taking  another  used  for  moving  the  barrows 
in  the  other  direction,  which  was  crowded  at  the  time. 

"An  employee  under  the  necessity  of  making  haste  to  clea*  the  way  is  not 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of  law  in  trying  to  extricate 
his  wheelbarrow,  which  became  caught  in  an  obstructing  derrick." — Morrissey 
V.  Dwyer,  121  App.  Div.  247. 

5.  A  workman  while  operating  a  circular  rip  saw  was  directed 
by  defendant's  superintendent  to  saw  three  boards  at  the  same 
time  by  placing  them  one  on  top  of  the  other.  While  carrying 
out  these  instructions  the  saw  twisted  or  bent,  throwing  the  boards 
and  forcing  plaintiff's  hand  against  the  saw.  On  the  ground  that 
the  employer  had  failed  in  his  duty  to  warn  the  employee  of  the 
dangers  attending  the  work  a  verdict  of  $4,000  damages  was 
awarded  plaintiff  at  the  trial  court,  but  on  appeal  the  Third 
Department  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment,  holding  that 

"  The  rule  that  a  master  must  instruct  his  servant  concerning  the  dangers  of 
his  work  has  no  application  where  the  servant  is  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  work,  the  operation  of  the  machine  and  the  dangers  connected  therewith. 

"  Hence,  when  it  is  shown  that  an  adult  employee,  who  was  injured  by  a 
circular  saw  while  sawing  three  boards  superimposed,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
same  work  for  two  years  and  was  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  saw 
and  was  accustomed  to  saw  three  boards  at  once,  it  is  error  to  charge  in  sub- 
stance that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  instruct  the  employee  of  the 
dangers  of  sawing  three  boards  at  once  and  that  two  years'  experience  was 
not  equivalent  to  instruction." — Carron  v.  Standard  Refrigerator  Co.,  122  App, 
Div,  296. 

6.  A  machinist  was  operating  a  lathe  when  it  broke  and  a 
splinter  of  steel  pierced  his  eye.  A  part  of  the  lathe  had  been 
too  highly  tempered  by  a  blacksmith,  also  an  employee  of  the  de- 
fendant. The  First  Appellate  Department  in  unanimously  affirm- 
ing a  judgment  of  the  trial  court  in  favor  of  defendant  holds  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  fellow-servant  was  not  competent 
or  was  negligent  in  tempering  the  piece  or  that  the  piece  itself 
or  the  appliances  for  tempering  it  were  not  of  proper  quality. — 
Hohl  V.  Hewitt  Motor  Co.,  121  App,  Div.  866. 

7.  A  locomotive  fireman  was  killed  April  29,  1905,  in  a  col- 
lision.   It  appeared  that  an  order  had  been  issued  to  the  engineer 
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and  conductor  of  train  on  which  plaintiff  worked  to  take  a  siding 
at  a  certain  point.  They  failed  to  obey  the  order  and  the  collision 
resulted.  The  trial  judge  directed  a  verdict  for  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  negli- 
gence of  plaintiff's  fellow-servants.  On  appeal  the  Second  Depart- 
ment in  July,  1907,  unanimously  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. —  Hayes  v.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.  R.  Co.,  121  App.  Div.  198. 

8.  An  electrician  employed  in  repairing  the  motor  of  an  elevator 
in  a  livery  stable  adjusted  the  wires  so  as  to  reverse  the  machinery. 
It  was  the  electrician's  duty  to  test  the  machinery  after  repairing 
it,  but  instead  of  doing  so  himself  he  called  to  plaintiff's  intestate, 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  owner  of  the  livery  stable,  and  who 
occasionally  operated  the  elevator,  to  try  the  car.  The  car  moved 
upward  instead  of  downward  and  crashed  into  the  beams  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  falling  thence  to  the  bottom,  killing  plaintiff's 
intestate. 

It  was  contended  that  for  the  time  being  plaintiff's  intestate 
had  become  a  fellow-servant  of  defendant's  workman  and  there- 
fore defendant  was  not  liable.  The  Second  Appellate  Department, 
however,  in  unanimously  affirming  an  award  to  plaintiff  of  $5,000 
damages,  held  that 

An  emergency  employee,  called  on  by  another  employee  to  assist  him,  for 
however  short  a  time,  becomes  a  fellow  servant,  and  subject  to  the  ruTes  of 
law  applicable  to  the  injury  of  a  servant  by  his  fellow.  But  he  must  be  so 
called  on  as  of  necessity  in  order  to  make  him  an  employee,  for  a  servant 
has  no  aiithority  to  call  on  another  to  help  him  in  his  master's  business  as  of 
necessity  unless  the  necessity  exists.  If  he  can  do  the  work  himself,  there 
is  no  occasion  of  necessity  to  imply  power  in  him  to  employ  assistance. — 
Fie8€l  V.  New  York  Edison  Co,,  123  App.  Div.  676. 

9.  Plaintiff,  an  architectural  draftsman,  employed  by  defend- 
ant in  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  City,  was  injured 
through  the  alleged  negligence  of  elevatorman,  also  employed 
by  defendant,  while  plaintiff  was  on  the  elevator.  On  trial  the 
Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  complaint  and  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion unanimously  affirmed  this  judgment  on  the  ground  that 
plaintiff  and  elevatorman  were  fellow-servants. —  Fouquet  v.  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  123  App.  Div.  804. 
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Contents:  Factories,  mills  and  shops  built  during  1907,  pages  22-25;  labor 
unions,  pages  26-120;  women  and  children  in  sardine  factories,  pages  121- 
137;  women  wage  workers,  Portland,  pages  138-167;  school  teachers,  pages 
174-289;  opportunities  for  now  industries,  pages  290-461;  labor  laws  of 
Maine,  pages  462-487;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  workshops,  mines 
and  quarries,  pages  495-^03. 

Mabtland. 

Sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  of  Mary- 
land, 1907.  Charles  J.  Fox,  chief.  Baltimore,  1908,  204  pages. 
Contents:  Enforcement  of  child  labor  law,  pages  13-70;  sweat  shop  in- 
spection, pages  71-85;  free  employment  agency,  pages  87-96;  census  of  build- 
ings, pages  99-110;  cost  of  production  in  agriculture,  pages  121-134;  cost 
of  living,  pages  135-146;  labor  organizations,  pages  145-163;  strikes  and 
lockouts,  pages  155-169;  new  incorporations,  pages  171-102;  immigration, 
pages  193-105;  financial  statement,  page  199. 

MASSACHUflirrTS. 
Labor  bulletin  issued  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  edited  by  Charles 

F.  Gettemy,  chief  of  bureau.    Nos.  55,  66,  57,  58,  59   (September,  1907,  to 

May,  1908). 

Contents  of  No.  55:  Massachusetts  retail  prices  in  October,  1907;  the  need 
of  industrial  education  in  the  textile  industry;  the  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
industry  in  Massachusetts;  recent  foreign  labor  legislation,  etc. 

No.  66:  The  immigrant  population  of  Massachusetts;  employers'  associ- 
ations, etc. 

No.  67:    Unemployment  in  Massachusetts,  etc. 
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No.  58:  Labor  legislation  in  the  United  States  in  1907;  Massachusetts 
labor  legislation,  1907;  legal  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States;  compara- 
tive surveys  of  labor  legislation. 

No.  59:  The  state  of  employment  in  the  organized  industries;  recent  court 
decisions  affecting  la]^or«  etc. 

Beport  of  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  district  police  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1907,  including  the  inspection  and  detective  departments.  J.  H. 
Whitney,  chief.    Boston,  1008,  129  pages. 

Contents:   Chief's  report;   acts  and  amendments  passed  in   1907;   reports 
of  inspectors  of  public  buildings,  factories  and  boilers;  reports  of  accidents. 
First  annual  report  on  the  state  free  employment  ofBces  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  Nov.  30,   1907.     Part  V  of  the  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of 

statistics  of  labor  for  1907.    Charles  F.  Gettemy,  chief  of  bureau.    Boston, 

1908,  55  pages. 

MlBSOUBI. 

Twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  state  of 
Missouri  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  6,  1907.  J.  C.  A.  Hiller,  commissioner 
of  labor.    Jefferson  City,  1907,  797  pages. 

Contents:  Surplus  product  of  Missouri,  pages  3-117;  foreign  immigration, 
1906-1907,  pages  140-142;  manufactures  and  wages,  pages  143-381;  labor 
organizations,  pages  692-757;  State  free  employment  department,  pages  758- 
766;  public  utility  plants,  pages  768-794;  prison  labor,  pages  795-797. 

Ohio. 
Thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  the  77th  General 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1907.    M.  D.  Batchford,  Com- 
missioner.    Springfield,  1908,  523  pages. 

Contents:  Laws  governing  the  bureau  and  recent  court  decisions,  pages 
13-25;  manufactures  (employment,  wages  and  yearly  earnings  for  1906), 
pages  29-472;  coal  mining,  pages  474-493;  free  public  employment  bureaue, 
pages  497-517. 

Bhodb  IsLAin>. 
Fourteenth  annual  report  of  inspections  of  factories,  mercantile  establishments 

and  workshops,  from  Jan.  Ist,  1907,  to  Jan.  1st,  1908.    Bhode  Island  factory 

inspection   department.     G.    Ellery   Hudson,   chief   inspector.     Providence, 

1908,  132  pages. 

Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics,  made  to 
the  General  Assembly,  at  its  January  session,  1907.  George  H.  Webb,  com- 
missioner. Providence,  1907,  208  pages. 

Contents:  Pt.  I.  The  ice  industry  of  Bhode  Island,  pages  1-30;  II.  In- 
dustrial statistics,  pages  1-58;  labor  laws  of  Bhode  Island,  pages  59-116. 
III.  Manufacturing  establishments  classified  by  towns  and  abandoned  farms 
arranged  alphabetically,  pages  1-187.  V.  Strikes  among  wage  earners,  1906, 
pages  1-^;  directory  of  trade  unions;  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  hours  of 
labor  and  Saturday  half  holidays  in  the  building  trades  in  selected  cities, 
U.  S.,  pages  43-51;  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  pages  53-268. 

Wisconsin. 
The  law  of  labor  in  Wisconsin,  being  a  reprint  with  annotations  of  thoee 
portions  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes  of  1898  and  the  session  laws  of  ld99, 
1901,  1903,  1905  and  1907  which  relate  to  labor  and  its  allied  subjects, 
by  William  J.  Hagenah,  compiled  for  the  Wisconsin  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics.     Madison,  1908,  235  pages. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Australia. 

New  South  Wales.  Statistical  register  for  11)06  and  previous  years.  Part  XII. 
Industrial  wages,  compiled  from  oflSeial  returns.  H.  C.  L.  Anderson,  director 
intelligence  department  and  bureau  of  statistics.    Sydnsy,  1908,  24  pages. 

Contents:  Factories  registered  and  hands  employed  (1901-1906);  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  and  permits  to  work  issued  to  children,  1902-1006;  average 
weekly  wages  (1906)  of  apprentices  and  improvers,  workers  under  21  years 
of  age,  general  unskilled  labor,  and  workpeople  according  to  occupation; 
industrial  unions  registered  under  the  industrial  arbitration  act;  trade  unions 
registered  under  the  trade  union  act. 

The  industrial  ait)itration  reports  and  records,  New  South  Wales,  1907.  Pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  the  attorney-general.  Vol.  VI,  Part 
3.    Sydney,  1907,  176  +  xxxviii  pages. 

New  Zealand. 

Awards,  recommendations  and  decisions  under  the  industrial  conciliation  and 
arbitration  act.  Vol.  IX,  Part  1,  April;  Part  2,  May,  1908.  New  Zealand 
department  of  labor.    Hon.  J.  A.  Millar,  minister  of  labor.      Wellington,  1908. 

AUSTBIA. 

Aus  den  Ergebnissen  der  Oewerblichen  Betriebsz&hlung  vom  3.  Juni,  1902, 
im  Konigreiche  Bohmen.  Mitteilungen  des  Statistischen  Landesamtes  des 
Konigrciches  Bohmen.    Prag,   1907,  321  pages. 

In  1902  the  Austrian  government  undertook  an  industrial  census  of  the 
empire,  which  waa  never  published  in  all  its  details  for  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  Bohemian  Bureau  of  Statistics  publishes  the  present  volume 
from  data  obtained  through  the  1902  Austrian  census. 

Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in  Oesterreich  w&hrend  des  Jahres 
1906.  Arbeitstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium.  Wien,  1907;  584 
pages. 

Statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Austria  in  the  year  1906. 

Bericht  fiber  die  Thiltigheit  des  K.  K.  Arbeitstatistischen  Amtes  im  Handels- 
niinisteriura  wllhrend  des  Jahres  1907.  Dr.  Victor  Mataja,  chief.  Wien, 
1908,  28  pages. 

Belgium. 

Salaires  et  dur6e  du  travail  dans  les  industries  des  m6taux,  31  octobre  1903. 
Expose  de  quelques  resultats.  Office  du  Travail,  Bruxelles;  pages  54; 
diagrams. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  metal  industries  of  Belgium  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1903.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  third  volume  of  a  series  of 
statistical  inquiries  published  by  the  Belgian  iLabor  Bureau,  undertaken  as 
R  complement  to  the  General  Census  of  Industries  and  Trades  of  1896.  '  The 
series  includes  coal  mines,  May,  1900;  textiles,  October,  1901;  and  metal 
industries,  October,  1903.  These  three  groups  of  industries  embrace  nearly 
half  of  the  industrial  population  of  Belgium,  as  enumerated  by  the  census 
of  1896. 
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Rapports  annuels  de  I'iuspection  du  travail;  12  ^me  ann^,  1906.  Office  du 
Travail,  Bruxelles,  1907;  pages  447. 

Twelfth  annual  report  of  tlie  labor  inspectors  of  Belgium.  Besides  the 
factory  inspectors'  reports,  contains  medical  inspectors'  reports,  and  numerous 
plates  showing  apparatus  for  the  sanitation  of  workrooms  and  protection 
against  accidents. 

Industries  du  caoutchouc  et  de  I'amiante.  Office  du  Travail  et  Inspection 
de  riudustrie.   Bruxelles,  1907.   232  pages,  plates  and  map. 

This  is  No.  6  of  the  industrial  monographs  published  by  the  Belgian  Labor 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial  Inspectors,  and  covers  the  subject 
of  rubber  industries.  Contains  an  account  of  rubber-producing  countries,  of 
international  commerce  of  crude  rubber,  prices,  a  technical  description  of 
its  transformation  into  marketable  products,  classification  of  products  and 
history  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Belgium.  The  five  preceding  volumes  in 
this  series  cover  cotton  and  linen  weaving,  chemicals  in  general,  paper  and 
paste  board,  ceramics  and  glass. 

Canada. 

Report  of  the  department  of  labor  for  the  nine  months,  July  1,  1906,  to 
March  31,  1907,  inclusive.  Rodolphe  Lemicux,  minister  of  labor.  Ottawa, 
1907,  170  pages. 

Contents:  The  labor  gazette;  conciliation  and  arbitration;  inquiry  by 
Royal  Commission  into  a  dispute  between  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
operators  at  Toronto;  the  railway  labor  disputes  act;  the  industrial  disputes 
investigation  act,  1907;  fair  wages  on  public  contract  work;  false  repre- 
sentations to  indu<»e  emigration;  mission  to  England  of  the  deputy  com- 
missioner of  labor;  imperial  legislation;  the  alien  labor  law;  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  Canada  during  1900,  with  comparative  statistics  for  the  years 
1901  to  1906  inclusive;  industrial  accidents  in  Canada  during  1906,  with 
comparative  statistics  for  the  years  1904  and  1905;  the  library  of  the  de- 
partment; the  circulation  of  the  labor  gazette;  the  distribution  of  the  labor 
gazette  and  other  publications;  inquiries,  correspondence  and  other  depart- 
mental work. 

Eighth  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1907.  John  Armstrong,  secretary.  Toronto,  1908, 
261  pages. 

Contents:  Municipal  statistics,  pages  8-66;  free  employment  bureaus,  pages 
67^8;  labor  organizations,  pages  69-134;  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  pages 
135-145;  industrial  statistics,  manufacturers'  returns,  pages  145-180;  in- 
creases of  wages,  pages  181-185;  chronology  of  Ontario  labor  law,  pages 
193-194;  labor  legislatior  of  Ontario  and  Canada,  pages  194-200;  recent 
legal  decisions  affecting  labor  in  Ontario,  pages  211-228;  trade  disputes  in 
Ontario,  pages  229-244. 

Annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industries  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  1906. 
Nelson  Monteith,  minister  of  agriculture.     Toronto,  1907,  128  pages. 

This  is  the  25th  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industries  of  Ontario  and 
contains  information  on  crops,  live  stock,  wages  of  farm  laborers  and  domestic 
servants,  chattel  mortgages  and  municipal  statistics. 
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General  report  of  the  minister  of  public  works  and  labor  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1907.  A.  Taschereau,  minister  of 
public  works  and  labor.    Quebec,  1907,  135  pages. 

Besides  reports  on  public  buildings,  etc.,  contains  report  of  the  registrar 
of  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  on  trade  disputes,  and  reports  of 
the  inspectors  of  industrial  establishments  and  public  buildings. 

Chile. 

La  Oficina  de  Estadistica  del  TraJbajo.  Ministerio  de  Industria  i  Obras  Pub- 
licas.    Santiago  de  Chile,  1907,  75  pages. 

First  publication  of  the  Chilean  Labor  Bureau.  After  the  earthquake  of 
August  16,  1006,  cost  of  living  and  wages  rose  enormously  in  Chile,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  felt  a  shortage  of  workmen  in  most  industries  on 
account  of  the  increased  number  required  for  rebuilding.  The  government  saw 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Labor  Bureau  that  would  gather  definite  data 
on  the  state  of  labor  and  industry,  and  also  might  help  in  inducing  foreign 
immigration.  This  first  publication  of  the  Bureau  deals  mostly  wiQi  its 
establishment,  and  contains  also  some  statistics  of  wages,  comparing  wages 
paid  in  1903  with  those  paid  in  1906  and  1907.  For  skilled  workmen,  espe- 
cially in  the  building  trades,  we  notice  an  average  rise  in  nominal  wages  of 
about  100  per  cent,  from  1903  to  1907. 

Finland. 
Statistisk  Arabok  for   Finland.    Ny   Serie,  Femte  Argangen,   1907.     Bureau 

Central  de  Statistique  de  Finlande,  Helsingfors,  1907,  458  pages. 

Fifth  statistical  yearbook  of  Finland.  Contains  statistics  of  population, 
emigration  and  immigration,  mines  and  industries,  insurance,  savings  banks, 
etc.,  Finnish  and  French  text. 

Olycksfallen  I  Arbetet.     Aren  1901-3. 

Understodskassor.    Ar  1905. 

Fabriker  och  Handtverkerier.  Ar  1004.  Bijdrag  till  Finlands  Officiela  Statistik. 

Helsingfors,  1907. 

Publications  of  the  Finnish  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  accidents,  industrial 
insurance  and  statistics  of  workmen  and  artisans. 

France. 
Annuaire  statistique;  26&me  volume,  1906.    Statistique  g6n6rale  de  la  France, 

Paris,  1907;  pages  430  +  175.* 

The  French  statistical  yearbook  for  1906,  beside  general  statistics,  continues 
an  inquiry  concerning  French  workingmen's  wages  commenced  in  1853.  Until 
1896  the  information  in  regard  to  workmen's  wages  was  furnished  by  the 
mayors  of  the  different  cities,  (capitals  of  departments),  since  then  by  the 
councils  of  prud'hommes.  Estimated  wages  since  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury are  given  also.  This  is  completed  by  indications  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  workingmen's  board  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Enquete  sur  le  travail  H  domicile  dans  Tindustrie  de  la  lingerie.  Volume  1. 
Office  du  travail^  Paris,  1907;  pages,  748. 
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This  first  volume  deals  with  home  work  in  the  linen  goods  industry  in 
Paris;  two  volumes  to  appear  later  will  deal  with  the  same  industry  in  the 
rest  of  France.    The  volume  comprises  five  parts:  ^ 

1.  Answers  of  18  employers  or  dealers. 

2.  Monographs  and  answers  of  29  contractors  and  middlemen. 

3.  Answers  of  510  workingwomen. 

4.  Monographs  and  budgets  of  workingwomen's  families. 

5.  Analysis. 

Germany. 
Erhebung  fiber  die  Wirkungen  des  Handwerkerg&setzes  ( Reichsgesetz  vom  2G. 
Juli  1897).  Mit  Anhang:  Nachtr&gliche  Erhebung  fiber  die  Thatigkeit  und 
die  £rfolge  der  Handwerkskammern  nach  dem  Stande  am  31.  Oktober  1907. 
Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt.  Abteilung  ffir  Arbeiterstatistik.  Berlin, 
1908,  114»  +  257+31**  pp.  tables  and  diagrams. 

This  volume  contains  the  results  of  a  statistical  inquiry  started  by  the 
German  Labor  Bureau  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1905  on  the  effects  of  the 
laws  of  1897  on  artisans'  guilds. 

Die  Fortschritte  der  amtlichen  Arbeitsstatistik  in  den  wichtigsten  Staaten. 
Zweiter  Teil.  Beitrilge  zur  Arbeiterstatistik  N.  7.  Kaiserliches  Statis- 
tisches Amt.  Abteilung  ffir  Arbeiterstatistik.    Berlin,  1908;  pages,  276. 

Second  volume  issued  by  the  German  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the 
progress  of  official  labor  statistics  in  the  most  important  countries.  This 
volume  treats  of  statistics  of  labor  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Russia  and  Finland,  Canada,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

ProtokoUe  fiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Beirats  ffir  Arbeiterstatistik.  Druck- 
sachen  des  Beirats  ffir  Arbeiterstatistik.  Verhandlungen  Nr.  19.  Berlin, 
1907;  154  pages. 

Proceedings  of  sessions  of  the  German  Labor  Council,  December  11-14,  1907. 

Das  Kinderschutzgesetz  im  Grossherzogtum  Hessen.     Jahresbericht  ffir  1907. 

Grossherzogliche  Hessische  Gewerbeinspection ;  Darmstadt,  1908;  pages  48. 

Pamphlet  issued  by  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Hessen, 
containing  text  of  child  labor  laws,  statistics  of  children  employed,  and 
plaining  how  laws  are  enforced. 

Gbeat  Britain. 

Report  on  rules  of  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards  and  joint 
committees.    Board  of  trade  (labor  department.     London  1907,  298  paged. 

Contents:  Boards  in  principal  industries  and  nature  of  their  work;  sum- 
mary of  functions  of  boards;  rules  of  trade  boards;  boards  for  cooperative 
societies  and  district  boards.  Appendices:  Trade  conciliation  and  arbitration 
4>oards  classified  according  to  the  procedure  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes; number  of  cases  settled  by  boards  of  conciliation,  1897-1906;  list  of 
boards  with  addresses  of  secretaries;  text  of  conciliation  act  1896. 

Italy. 

I  lavoratori  delle  miniere.    Parte  prima.    Ufficio  del  Lavoro.    Serie  B,  N.  17. 

Roma,  1907;  259  pages. 

The  first  part  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Italian  Labor  Bureau  concerning  mine 
workers  in  1906,  dealing  with  miners'  age,  families,  death  rate,  branch  of 
employment  and  wages. 
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Salario  ed  orari  nei  lavori  edilizi,  stradali,  idraulici  e  di  boniftca.     (Anno 

1906.)  UflScio  del  Lavoro;  Serie  B.  N.  18.  Rama,  1907,  pages,  111. 
•  This  publication  of  the  Italian  Labor  Bureau  contains  statistics  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  of  workmen  in  the  building  trades  and  in  road,  canal  and 
construction  work,  indicating  changes  according  to  seasons  and  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  The  statistics  were  collected  with  the  help  of  the  government 
civil  engineering  department. 

Atti  del  Consiglio  Superiore  del  Trabajo.    IX  Sessione.    Giugno  1907.    Ufficio 

del  Lavoro.    Roma,  1907;  pages,  211. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  session  of  the  Superior  Labor  Council  of  Italy, 
June,  1907. 

Atti  del  Consiglio  Superiore  del  Lavoro.  X  Sessione,  Novembre  1907.  Ufficio 
del  Lavoro.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Roma,  1908, 
250  pages. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  session,  November,  1907,  of  the  Italian  Superior 
Labor  Council.  Subjects  under  discussion  were:  Conciliation  in  the  rice  cul- 
ture industry;  organization  of  workhouses  for  the  unemployed  in  Modena  and 
Bologna;  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  woman  and  child  labor  laws. 

Netheblands. 
Ongevallenstatistiek  betreffende  het  tijdvak,  1  Januari  1904-31  December  1904, 

Samengesteld   ted  Voldoening   aan   de  Bepaling  van  Artikel  17   der  Onge- 

wallenwet  1901.    Amsterdam,  1907,  422  pages. 

Statistics  of  accidents  in  the  Netherlands,  January  1,  1904-December  31, 
1904. 

Statistiek  van  de  berechting  der  overtredingen  van  de  Arbeids-  en  Veiligheids- 
wetten  in  1906.  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  Bijdragen  tot  de 
statistiek  van  Nederland.  Nieuwe  Volgreeks.  XC  'S-Gravenhage,  1907, 
63  pages. 

Court  decisions  in  the  matter  of  infractions  of  labor  laws  and  laws  for  the 
safety  of  the  working  people  in  Holland. 

Statistiek  van  het  loon  der  vaste  werklieden  in  dienst  der  Gemeente  Amster- 
dam en  van  het  Burberlijk  Armbestuur  op  1  Mei  1907.  Statistische  Mede- 
deelingen  uitgegeven  door  het  Bureau  van  Statistiek  der  Gemeente  Amster- 
dam.   No  21.    Amsterdam,  1908,  39  pages. 

Statistics  of  wages  of  workmen  employed  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam  and  the 
Bureau  of  Charity  of  the  same  city  on  the  1st  of  May,  1907. 

Jaarcijfers,    1907.      Statistische   Mededeelingen  uitgegeven   door  het   Bureau 
van  Statistiek  der  Gemeente  Amsterdam.    Amsterdam,  1906,  81  pages. 
Annual  statistics  published  by  the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 

city  of  Amsterdam.     The  present  volume  contains  statistics  of  population, 

morbidity,  commerce,  etc.,  for  the  year  1907. 

Spain. 

Legislaci6n  del  trabajo.  Ap^ndice  segundo.  Julio  1906-Junio  1907.  Insti- 
tuto  de  Reformas  Sociales.     Madrid,  1907;  pages  364. 

Second  volume  on  labor  legislation  published  by  the  Spanish  Labor  Bureau. 
The  first  part  (pp.  1-204)   contains  the  text  of  Spanish  labor  laws  ^lacted 
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between  July,  1906,  and  June,  1907.  Part  2  (pp.  204-342)  contains  proposed 
labor  legislation  and  laws  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Spanish  par- 
liament. 

Estadistica  de  las  huelgas.     (1906)   Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales.    Madrid, 
1908.     pages  176. 

Second  publication  on  strikes  issued  by  The  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales. 
Exhaustive  tables  are  given  showing  causes  of  strikes,  when  and  where  started, 
how  long  they  lasted,  and  how  settled,  and  diagrams  showing  the  distribution 
of  strikers  over  the  country. 

Proyecto  de  reforma  de  la  ley  de  accidcntes  del  trabajo  de  30  de  enero  de  1900. 
Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales.    Madrid,  1008;  758  pages. 

Proposed  legislation  amending  the  law  of  January,  1900,  concerning  employ- 
ers' liability  and  compensation  for  industrial  accidents.  Foreign  legislation 
on  the  subject  is  reviewed  and  existing  Spanish  legislation  analyzed  and 
criticised.  Statistics  of  accidents  in  Spain  in  the  years  1904,  1905  and  1906 
are  given,  and  the  volume  ends  with  a  bibliography  of  international  literature 
on  the  subject  of  accidents  and  accident  insurance. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

I.  Employment  and  earnings  of  trade  unionists,  first  quarter,  1908. 
II.  Causes  of  Idleness  among  trade  unionists,  first  quarter,  1008. 

III.  Number  and  membership  of  labor  organizations.  March  31,  1008. 

IV.  Building  operations  in  principal  cities*  first  quarter,  1008: 

(a)  New  York  aty. 

(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  first  quarter,  1908. 
VI.  Emigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York: 

(a)  Month  of  January,  1008. 

(b)  Fourth  quarter,  1007  (also  totals  for  third  quarter). 
VII.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors,  first  quarter,  1008. 

VIII.  Children's  employment  certificates  issued  in  first  and  second  class  cities,  first  quarter 
1008. 
IX.  Licenses  for  manufacturing  in  tenements,  first  quarter,  1008. 
X  Accidents  in  factories,  quarries  and  tunnel  construction,  first  quarter,  1008: 

(a)  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured. 

(b)  Causes  and  results. 

XI.  Prosecutions  for  violation  of  Factory  Law.  first  quarter,  1008. 
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table  i.— employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  workers 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. • 


Thereof 
Idle. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


NUMBEB 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 

days. 


30-59 
days. 


1  Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades .... 
Building  and  street  labor 

2  Iransportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 

3  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6  Wood  Worlcing  and  Furniture 

7  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8  Theaters  and  Music 

9  Tobacco 

10  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barberlng 

Retail  trade 

1 1  Public  Employment 

13     Stationary  Engine  Men 

13     Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glass^^'are 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  emplojTnent 

Grand  Total 


139.060 

7,018 
91.502 
30,540 

69.105 

26.229 

15.090 

16,709 

7,488 

3,589 

33;036 

23,153 

819 

3.826 

2,922 

2.316 


381 

218 
099 
964 


635 
340 

,560 

,051 
,509 

,631 

,869 

,897 

,556 
,833 
,508 

.114 

,713 

,497 

,168 
.129, 
,169 

331 
.197 

503 


61.039 

3.764 
37.313 
19,952 

14,339 

993 
6.618 
3,555 
3,043 


6,766 

5,220 
338 
612 
110 
486 

6,637 

6,787 
441 
409 

3,193 

3,316 

875 

581 
294 

1,009 

1,634 

386 

229 
37 
20 

391 

479 

1,535 

221 
205 
164 
57 
667 
221 


47.3  66,188 

53.6  3,185 

40.8  52,668 

65.3  10,335 


30.6 
3.8 

43.9 
21.3 
40.6, 

0.8 

30.5' 

22.5! 
41. 3j 
16. 0' 
3.8, 
21.0, 


53,331 

24,807 
8,175 

13,079 
4,300 
1,960 

33,179 

14,999 

481 

3.088 

2.804 

1.807 


30.6!  25.355 


21.3 
14.2 
20.8 

9.3 

31.6 

6.0 

8.2 
3.9 

8.7 

18.3 

3.9 

4.1 
1.3 
1.3 

3.9 

3.8 

18.1 

7.0 
18.2 
14.0 
17.2 
30.4 
43.9 


373.638  99,1781     36.5 

I  I 


21,070 
2,632 
1,553 

31.319 

7,867 

13.556 
6.463 
7.093 

6,699 

7.313 

9.597 

5,321 
2,788 
1,488 

9,833 

13,011 

6,439 

2,835 
903 
804 
270 

1,360 
267 


1.373  35.705 

229  1.191 
9.063  19.460 
2,080    5.054 


837 

311 
11 
91 

414 


3,837 

2,282 

310 

152 

54 

39 


3.36« 

1.512 

12 

1,22^ 

619 


15.356 

10.072 

23 

2.698 

1.919 

644 


1,370  7.331 

1,003  5,754 

145  89>i 

222  669 


413 

733 

348 

236 

12 

101 

49 

173 

139 
33 


350 
167 

359 

111 

115 

20 

76 

IV 
26 


4,102 

3,365 

591 
29S 

293 

437 
3.646 

60J 

499 
92 
12 

635 

535 

3,091 

830 
503 
27S 
161 
2lo 
104 


361,465 


18.986  66.645 
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IN  FIRST  QUARTER  (JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH)  OF  1908:  (a)  Males. 


Employed. 


60-79 
days. 


28,905 
1,765 

23,939 
3,201 

19.593 

9.168 

14 

7,097 

3.240 

74 

4,912 

2,571 
148 
238 
831 

1.124 

16.342 

14,101 

1,579 

662 

15.670 

3,871 

12.187 
5,903 
6.284 

5.953 

4,517 

7.124 
3,629 
2,019 
1,476 

577 

4,097 

3,051 

1.585 
285 
606 
33 
519 
123 


80 
days 

or 
more. 


206 

'206 


28,533 

13.816 

8.138 

4,666 

27 

1,886 

74 
74 


222 

212 
10 


1,135 
9 

530 

26 

504 

218 


1,698 

1.054 
644 


8,260 
7,212 


938 

309 


615 
14 


Days 
Employed. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


3,396,621 

182,626 

2,694.875 

519.120 

4,157,067 

1.085.302 
741.867 
998.314 
254.198 
177,386 

1,115,147 

678.350 
19.382 
147,303 
163.749 
106,363 

1.553,709 

1,310,744 

158,388 

84,577 


,415,798 
437,252 

973,809 

472,969 
500,840 

480,676 

433,505 

727,484 
391,079 
221,030 
115,375 

816,619 

989,387 

417,159 

183,960 
51,800 
49,718 
10,992 

104.401 
16.288 


Per 
cap- 
ita. 


51.3 
57.3 
51.2 
50.2 

79.5 

80.0 
90.7 
76.3 
59.1 
90.5 

48.1 
45.2 
40.3 

47.7 
58.4 
58.9 

61.5 

62.2 
60.2 
54.5 

66.4 

55.6 

71.8 

73.2 
70.6 

71.8 

60.1 

75.8 
73.5 
79.3 
77.5 

83.1 

82.4 

64.8 

64.9 
57.4 
61.8 
40.7 
76.8 
61.0 


Aggregate 
earnings. 


$12,526,564.55 

759,068.20 

10.334,001.05 

1,433.495.30 

11,208.499.97 

5.844,070.63 

2,134.741  94 

3,244,215.67 

645,380.99 

340,090.74 

2,787,263.68 

1,696,679.91 

43,108.14 

373,722.79 

.397,577.66 

276,175.18 

4,796.130.05 

3,997,335.22 
497,777.13 
301,017.70 

4,774,490.58 

1,286.646.43 

2.539,365.34 

1,198.909.06 
1.340,456.28 

3.710.302.26 

852.889.23 

1,719,796.81 

958,684.47 
431.745.17 
329,367.17 

2,129.708.97 

3,084,246.48 

1.004.954.62 

363,956.83 
134,692.22 
256,350.37 

39.253.65 
183.711.95 

26.989.60 


Average 
Earnings. 


Per 
day. 


For 

three 
months. 


$3.69  $189.26 

4.16    238.33 


I 


3.83 
2.76 

2.70 

2.94 
2.88 
2.25 
2.54 
1.92 


3.09 

3.05 
3.14 
3.56 

3.37 

2.94 

2.61 

2.53 
2.68 

7.72 

1.97 

2.36 

2.45 
1.95 
2.85 

2.61 

3.12 

2.41 

1.98 
2.60 
5.16 
3.57 
1.76 
1.66 


Number  Who  Earned — 


Less 
than 
$75. 


I 


196.21 
138.70 

214.23 

235.58 
261.13 
171.59 
150.09 
173.52 

120.25 

113.12 
89.62 
121.02 
141.79 
152.84 

189.91 

189.72 
189.13 
193.83 

223.95 

I 

163. 55| 

187. 32' 

185.50; 
188.98 

553.86 

118.26 

179.20 

180.17 
154.86 
221.35 

216.83 

256.79 

156.07 

128.38 
149.16 
318.84 
145.38 
135.08 
101.08 


5.965 

63 
4,085 
1.817 

646 

304 

11 

141 

100 


4,047 

3.488 

310 

12 

130 

107 

1,379 

1,105 

91 

183 

272 

248 

305 

264 
41 

101 

1,453 

364 

306 

58 


129 

182 

604 
364 
115 

1 

64 
11 
33 


$75    $150 

to     to 

$149.   $224. 


16,264 

462 

13.371 

2,431 

7,448 

1,922 

813 

2,852 

1,807 

54 

13,784 

8,791 

42 

2,311 

1,963 

677 

5,929 

5,028 
715 
186 

3,671 

3,402 

1,682 

813 
869 

291 

3,746 

1,555 
626 
768 
161 

638 

690 

3,757 
1.816 
656 
88 
154 
936 
207 


$225 

or 
more. 


21,656 

598 
16,343 
4,715 

26.848 

10,764 
2,894 
9.155 
2,253 
1,782 

3,542 

1,604 

86 

634 

433 

785 

9,315 

7.784 
973 
568 

4.570 

2,685 

8,976 

3,978 
4,998 

662 

1,832 

5,611 

3.018 

1,961 

632 

4,071 

1.874 

1.232 

476 
153 
169 
5 
403 
26 


22.303 

2,062 

18,869 

1,372 

17.379 

11,817 

4,457 

931 

50 

124 

1,806 

1,116 

43 

131 

278 

238 

8,632 

7,153 
853 
626 

12,806 

1,532 

2.593 

1,408 
1,185 

5.645 

181 

2,067 

1,371 

1 


4.984 
9.265 

846 

179 
79 

530 

47 

10 

1 


126.799 


49.035 


16,914.233 


64.7,  $52,420,858.97 


$3.10 


$200.49 


15.695 


62,857 


92,874,  90,039 
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table  i.— employment  and  earnings  op  organized  wage  workers 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
Wiige 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


Therkof 
Idi^b. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Number 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 
days. 


30-59 
days. 


2  Transportation: 

Telegraphs 

3  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

\ 

4  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding: 

Iron  and  steel 

5  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

8  Theaters  end  Music 

9  Tobacco 

10  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc.: 

Retail  trade 

1 1  Public  Employment 

13     Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Other  distinct  trades  (hair  workers) 

Grand  Total 


82 

910 

870 
781 
676 
532 
51 


72 
.354 

40 
,174 
.503 

146 
64 

132 

32 
100 


1,444 

1.082 

215 

130 

11 

6 


108 
25 


700 


II.O 

20.9 

22.2 
27.5 
19.2 
2.1 
11.8 


0.0 
8.0 

62.5 
0.0 

28.0 

0.0 
0.0 

1.5 

6.3 
0.0 


36 

5,140 

3,627 

416 

531 

521 

45 


72 
1,246 

15 
1.134 
1.793 

146 

64 

27 
27 


12.477 


2.288 


18.3 


9.673 


536 

290 
235 


11 


270 


3.416 

2,457 

80 

490 

344 

45 


62 

287 
5 

13 
447 


813 


4.233 
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IN  FIRST  QUARTER  (JANUARY.  FEBRUARY,  MARCH)  OF  1908:  (b)  Females. 


Employed. 

DATS 

Employed. 

Aggregate 
earnings. 

AVERAOB 

Earnings. 

Number  Who  Earned — 

60-79 
days. 

80 
days 

or 
more. 

Agsrre- 
gate. 

Per 
cap- 
ita. 

Per 
day. 

For 

three 

months. 

Less 
than 
$76. 

$75 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 
$224. 

$225 
or 

more. 

31 

1.174 

866 

101 

41 

15 

14 

14 

3,003 

350.798 

174,999 

16,455 

26,207 

30,779 

2,358 

3.708 

69.893 

910 

83.099 

113.381 

11,388 
5.834 

1,623 

1.623 

83.4 

48.8 

48.2 
39.6 
49.4 
59.1 
52.4 

51.5 
56.1 
60.7 
73.3 
63.2 

78.0 
91.0 

60.1 

60.1 

$4,705.30 

359,951.43 

234,135.43 

23.891.00 

52.830.83 

46.398.90 

2.695.26 

5.014.89 
115.609.06 

1,155.00 
831,690.00 
303,880.07 

13,885.00 
10.388.00 

1,784.78 

1,784.78 

$1.57 

1.44 

1.34 
1.45 
2.02 
1.51 
1.14 

1.35 
1.65 
1.37 
9.89 
1.79 

1.33 
1.77 

1.10 

1.10 

$130.70 

70.03 

64.55 
57.43 
99.49 
89.06 
59.89 

69.65 

93.78 

77.tf0 

734.59 

113.15 

95.10 
160.75 

66.10 

66.10 

3,992 

2,409 

321 

140 

88 

34 

37 

517 

5 

493 

35 

17 

17 

33 

3,085 

1,215 

35 

391 

433 

11 

45 
645 

10 

3 

956 

107 
31 

10 

10 

13 

63 

3 
60 

1 

166 

10 

77 



64 

689 
10 

30 

54 

1.044 
1.345 

146 
18 

17 
345 

4 
36 

1,114 
7 

18 

4,457 

170 

543,536 

56.3 

$1,536,963.43 

$3.83 

8158.89 

4,085 

3,914 

498 

1.176 
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table  ii.— causes  of  idleness  among  organized 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

idle. 


Per  cent . 
idle. 


1.  Buildins.  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

2.  Transportation 

Railways 

Navif^ation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Worlcing  and  Furniture 

7.  Food  and  Liouors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

6.  Theaters  and  Music 

9..  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barberlng 

Retail  trade 

1 1.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Grand  Total 


1,757 

123 

1.619 

15 

2,729 

1 ,  593 

415 

616 

11 

94 

612 

262 
12 
20 

273 
45 

502 

414 
24 
64 

566 

66 

56 

46 
10 

3,447 

299 

283 

46 

187 

50 

565 


173 

35 

23 

7 

94 

6 

8 


129,313 

7,018 
91.755 
30.540 

69.812 

26.304 

15.090 

16,734 

7,488 

4,196 

39.750 

28,037 
1.600 
4,502 
3,262 
2,349 

32,353 

27,290 
3,099 
1.964 

24,990 

10.932 

14.560 

7.051 
7,509 

12,805 

11,372 

10,043 

5,656 
2,833 
1.654 

10.178 

12.713 

8,629 

3,200 
1.129 
1.169 

331 
2,297 

503 


11.132 


387.450 


72.422 

3,873 
47.913 
20.636 

17,854 
2,136 
6,618 
4,975 
3.970 
155 

18.559 

15.020 

728 

1.625 

393 

793 

10.286 

8.746 
848 
692 

4.471 

3,404 

1.^ 

095 
485 

1,130 

2,930 

1.144 

1.016 
86 
42 

892 

983 

2.576 

859 
312 
196 
166 
799 
244 


56.0 

55.2 
52.2 
67.6 

25.6 

8.1 
43.9 
29.7 
63.0 

3.7 

46.7 

63.6 
46.5 
36.1 
12.0 
33.8 

31.8 

32.0 
27.4 
35.2 

17.9 

31.1 

10.2 

14.1 
6.5 

8.8 

25.8 

11.4 

18.3 
3.0 
2.6 

8.8 

7.7 

29.9 

26.8 
27.6 
16.8 
60.2 
34.8 
48.5 


138.131 


35.7 
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wage  workers  at  the  end  of  march,  1908. 

Number  Idle  on  Account 


Lack 

of 
work. 

Lack 

of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

Labor 
disputes. 

DlsabUity. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 

not 

stated. 

69,703 
3  492 

335 

16 

303 

17 

790 

198 

546 

46 

7,112 

334 

■■ 334 

1,159 

108 

1,023 

28 

694 

452 
36 
99 
94 
13 

232 

172 

61 

60 

1 

40 

451666 
20,546 

40 

9  844 

89 

106 

74 

9 

1.601 

9 

290 

6,206 

86 
3 

4,841 

32 

2  970 

906 

142 

17,967 

14,746 
558 

20 

16 

299 

83 

170 

12 

28 

3 

13 

2 

1  568 

45 
11 

4 

474 

302 

6 

76 

366 

171 

97 

44 
53 

29 

250 

153 

111 
19 
23 

89 

49 

48 
15 

382 

714 

6 

17 

13 

34 

260 

256 

4 

25 
13 

11 

9,484 
8,067 

4 
4 

34 

24 

830 

8 
5 

34 

697 

4 

10 

3,579 

491 
31 

1 

3.300 
1,374 

2 

9 

942 

9 

432 

1,077 

24 

2,629 

51 

991 

905 

07 

19 

600 

150 
3 

31 
2 

125 

32 

17 

5 

885 

2,373 

801 

44 

15 

10 

14 

1 

312 

168 

15 
2 

14 
2 

13 

158 

1 

5 

694 

91 
2 

240 

123,706 

576 

8,064 

1,573 

3.811 

274 

127 
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table  iii.— number  and  membership  op  labor  organizations 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


New  York  State. 


Org. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total 
number 

of 
mem« 
bers. 


New  York 


Org. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Buildinf.  Stone  Worklnf,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades . 
Building  and  street  labor .  . . 


2.  Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving . 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Sliipbuilding 


5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 


Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


Food  and  Uouors. 

Food  products. 


Beverages. 
Theaters  and  Music. 
Tobacco 


Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc .  . . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


13.  Miscellaneous. 


Paper  and  paper  goods . . . . 
Leather  and  leather  goods . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products . 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


Orand  Total. 


743 
45 

635 
63 

378 
232 
27 
64 
39 
16 

174 

02 
12 
23 
16 
31 

288 

242 
36 
10 

lis 

88 

116 

62 
54 

63 

65 

135 

50 
54 
31 

125 

69 

92 

34 

8 
17 

6 
10 

8 


2.451 


131.070 

7,141 
03.374 
30.555 

72,380 

27,807 

15.505 

17,350 

7.400 

4.120 

33.437 

23.424 

831 

3.836 

3.003 

2.343 

32.783 

27.632 

3,123 

2,028 

24.202 

10,958 

14.616 

7,007 
7,510 

14.890 

9.154 

10,179 

5.601 
3,020 
1.558 

10.679 

12,790 

8.669 

3,202 
1,152 
1,176 

425 
2,203 

511 


385,807 


161 


161 

6.925 

4,875 

781 

686 

532 

51 

72 

72 


1.354 


1,362 
2,517 

147 

1 


146 
64 


133 

33 


100 


12,775 


131.070 

7,141 
03.374 
30,555 

72,541 

27.807 

15,505 

17,350 

7,400 

4.200 

40,362 

28.200 
1,612 
4.522 
3,535 
2.304 

32.855 

27,704 

3,123 

2.028 

25.556 

10,998 

14.616 

7.007 
7,510 

16.252 

11.671 

10.326 

5,602 
3,020 
1,704 

10,743 

12.790 

8.802 
3.235 
1.152 
1,176 

425 
2,303 

511 


398.582 


218 

14 

170 

34 

74 
25 

5 
28 
13 

3 

83 

40 
4 

18 

7 
5 

77 

50 

10 

8 

36 

46 

32 

24 
8 

12 

13 

17 

7 
3 

7 

25 
27 
21 


681 


92.911 

5,804 
50,840 
27,267 

32.808 
4,805 
8,014 

14.218 

4.070 

801 

31.632 

23,022 

1.210 

4,073 

1,534 

803 

IS, 590 

11,271 
2,367 
1,052 

21.495 

8,665 

9.748 

5,156 
4,592 

11,959 

7,662 

4.103 

2,814 
653 
636 

8.526 

9,156 

3.496 


5 

777 

5 

611 

2 

258 

0 

1,850 

257,751 
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CiTT. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

Albany. 

Schenec- 
tady. 

Troy. 

Thereof 
Women. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org- 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

42 

4 

38 

5,215 

239 

4,976 

21 

1 

17 

3 

15 

10 

5.014 

103 
3,311 
1,600 

2.325 

1,867 

19 

1 

16 

3 

14 

12 

2,536 

68 

2,347 

131 

1,129 

1.064 

14 

2 
11 

1 

21 

11 
2 

4 
2 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 

1.430 

85 

1,220 

126 

3.256 

1.870 
166 
680 
332 
218 

180 

97 

74 

9 

9 

1,269 

9 

852 

8 

1 

3 

3 

1,189 
80 

243 

243 

8 

1 

10 

6 

826 
27 

83 

50 

29 
6 
7 

I 

9 

7 

13,042 

4,870 
6,615 

608 
2,014 

136 

1,369 

1,197 

1.174 

689 

4 

402 

3 
2 

390 

1 
1 

12 

9 

1 

66 
10 

1.324 

1,173 
20 

96 

83 

1 

4 
2 



66 

1,492 

92 

4,033 

2,646 

630 

I 
1 

45 

45 

2 

1 
1 

110 

90 
20 

616 

225 

2 

172 

2 

1,400 

2 

131 

17 

19 

17 
2 

3,092 

2,880 
212 

10 
0 

1 

1.743 

1,635 
108 

8 

7 
1 

894 

806 
88 

10 

8 
2 

678 

635 

43 

• 
23 
22 

1 

3,756 

3,710 
46 

9 
2 

865 

804 
61 

1,235 
35 

12 

7 

10 

4 
6 

3 

7 
2 
1 
4 

4 

6 

6 

951 

504 

1,280 
301 
979 

520 

483 

1,089 

426 
608 
166 

721 

1,743 

418 

7 
5 

5 

3 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

435 

537 

508 
172 
336 

650 

252 

442 

292 
160 

6 
6 

6 

2 

4 

2 
3 

5 

2 

1 
2 

2 

i 

387 
177 

467 

236 
232 

277 

498 

588 

288 
158 
142 

130 

198 

6 

4 

7 
2 
6 

3 

3 

4 
1 
1 
2 

4 

3 

788 
164 

458 

145 
313 

243 

270 

487 
226 
146 
115 

193 

168 

1 

2 

2 

64 
28 

88 

88 

5 

2 
3 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

I 
1 

135 

50 

338 
116 
222 

1,148 
2,268 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

142 
64 

318 

130 

86 

102 

83 

216 
353 

264 

110 

104 

60 

14 

3 
2 

2 

222 

620 

55 

58 
32 

100 

136 

136 

1 
1 
3 

1 

80 
103 
105 
130 

2 

66 

100 

8,916 

176 

30,427 

81 

14,295 

85 

8.605 

83 

8.315 

48 

6.100 

49 

4.583 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDINQ  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(a)  BuildliiKS  Authorized  in  New  York  City  in  January,  February  and  March,  1907  and  1908. 


BOROUGH. 


Number  of 

Buildings 

Authorized. 


1907.     1908. 


EsTiiiATBD  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 


1907. 


1908. 


Number  of  Buildings  — 


commenced. 


1907.     1908. 


COMPL.S7rED. 


1907.      1908. 


New  Buildings: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

Alterations: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

Total  of  New  BuiLft 
iNos  AND  Altera- 
tions: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 


464 
2.239 
218 
900 
127 


3.948 


130 
1,782 
918 
218 
120 


3,168 


276 
895 
119 
647 
153 


$5,139,600 

15.595.649 

15,783,310 

3.738,980 

398,578 


$2,572,575 

4.868,747 

6,361,900 

2.510,144 

686.405 


240 

1.539 

100 

320 

96 


190 
540 
65 
303 
107 


2.181 
383 
544 
145 


2.090 


$40,656,117 


$16,999,771 


2.295 


1,205 


3,642 


152 
1,518 
683 
226 
128 


$215,635 

1.718.824 

5,868,751 

673,947 

80,083 


$151,248 

822,321 

3.370.902 

160.226 

62,229 


108 

.350 

587 

107 

93 


108 
,476 
484 
150 
124 


108 

1.711 

597 

343 

87 


2,707 


$8,557,240 


$4,566,926 


2,245 


2.342 


2,846 


594 

428 

4.021 

2.413 

1.136 

802 

1.118 

873 

247 

281 

7,116 

4.797 

$5,355,235 

17.314.473 

21.652.061 

4.412.927 

478,661 


$2,723,823 

5,691,068 

9,732.802 

2,670,370 

748,634 


348 

2,889 
687 
427 
189 


298 
2.016 
549 
453 
231 


497 
3.892 
980 
887 
232 


$49,213,357 


$21,566,697 


4,540 


3,647 


6.488 


212 

1,714 

21S 

119 


2.707 


97 

1,808 
627 
1S8 
107 


2.827 


309 

3.522 
845 
632 
226 


5.534 


Number  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  in  the  Forccoins 

Table. 


BOROUGH. 


Number  of 
Buildings. 


1907. 


1908. 


Estimated  Cost. 


1907. 


1908. 


New  Tenements: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn .... 
Manhattan . . . 

Queens 

Richmond .  .  . 


Total. 


Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

gueens 
ichmond 


Total. 


53 

490 

43 

91 


677 


21 
121 
548 

14 

1 


705 


74 

611 

591 

105 

1 


40 

131 

31 

75 

1 


$1,827,000 

6,878,000 

5,111,000 

691.000 


$962,000 

1.634,300 

2,234.000 

488.300 

7,000 


278 


$13,507,400 


$6,325,600 


21 
145 
368 

31 
1 


$20,225 

124.250 

1,173,174 

5,825 

250 


$10,825 
85.253 

530,940 

12,305 

30 


566 


$1,323,724 


$639,353 


61 

276 

399 

106 

2 


$1,847,225 

6,002,250 

6.284.174 

697,225 

250 


9972,825 

1,719.553 

2,764,940 

500,605 

7,030 


844 


$14,831,124 


$5,964,953 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPERATIONS— (Contlnned). 
(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

ADDITIONS   AND 

NEW  BUILDINGS.  REPAIRS.  AIX  BUlU>INaS. 

CITY  AND  PERIOD.                    ""  No.     Est.  Cost'  No.  Est.  Cost.  No.  Est.  Cost. 

Buffalo. 

January 82   $196,450  45  $46,550  127  $243,000 

February 78   1274,160  32  28,840  110  1303.000 

Bfarch ^ 100    358.860  116  81,140  216  440,000 

January-March,  1908 260  i$829.470  193  $156,530  453  i$986.000 

1907 291  el. 423, 850  240  255,850  531  el. 679. 700 

1906 344  al, 104, 785  213  245,180  557  a 1,349. 965 

1905 275    963,768  171  181.118  446  1,144.886 

1904 247    908.939  161  243.719  408  1.152.658 

1903 205    523,463  117  104.365  322  627.828 

1902 284    720,953  141  123,461  425  844,414 

1901 182    735,795  112  350,975  294  1,086,770 

1900 115    585.530  104  109,343  219  694.873 

Rochester. 

January 39   $108,695  20  $31,465  59  $140,160 

February 27     64,316  21  17,500  48  81,815 

March 71    312,335  47  20,763  118  333,098 

January-March.  1908 137   $485,345  88  $69,728  225  $555,073 

1907 210  fl, 602, 900  112  114,310  322  fl, 617, 210 

1906 223  bl. 181. 653  79  106.271  302  b 1.287, 924 

1905 247   c844,Q49  66  47,578  313  c892,627 

1904 66    433.280  47  28.665  113  461,945 

1903.. 136    320,812  55  42.401  191  363.213 

1902 112    304.574  36  22,166  148  326,740 

1901 89    185,450  53  78.704  142  264.154 

1900 81    204,550  29  16,425  110  220.975 

Syracuse. 

January 40         $93,525  24  $12,950  64  $106,475 

February 44       J418.900  35  42,823  79  J461.723 

March 49         120,970  40  41.642  89  162,612 

January-March,  1908 133     J$633.395  ^99  $97,415  232  J$730,810 

1907 120       g694,345  81  122.215  201  g816.560 

1906 89         326.685  77  72.160  166  398.845 

1905 72         192,700  49  40,775  121  233,475 

1904 35  dl. 075. 722  44  38,600  79(11,114.322 

1903 36         286,525  60  96,690  96  383.215 

1902 65         182.505  51  110.435  116  292.904 

1901 66         206,767  54  28,010  120  234.767 

1900 94         182,747  46  34,964  140  217.711 

Troy. 

January-March...   1908 10    k$316,700  30  $68,800  40  k$375,500 

1907 12      hill, 350  30  40,920  42  hl52,270 

1906 15           68.000  23  23,715  38  81,716 


a  Includlnf?  one  store  and  office  bulldine  to  cost  $150,000. 

b  Including  a  department  store  to  cost  $400,000. 

c  Including  an  office  and  factory  building  to  cost  $107,131. 

d  Including  a  county  court  house  to  cost  $900,000. 

e  Including  a  briclc  car  house  to  cost  $100,000,  and  a  fireproof  warehouse  costing  $240,000. 

f  Including  a  fireproof  hotel  to  cost  $730,000. 

g  Including  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  to  cost  $264,000. 

n  Including  a  Maternity  Home  to  cost  $80,000. 

1  Including  a  children's  hospital  to  cost  $80,000  and  two  churches  to  cost  $50,000  and 
S54,000  respectively. 

k  J  Including  a  gymnasium  (Syracuse  University)  to  cost  $300,000. 
^  k  Including  a  mechanical  and  electrical  laboratory  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute)  to 
cost  $275,()00. 
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TABLE  v.— IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OP 
(CoMpiM  by  the  Bhtmh  of  lataiigratioB  aad 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 


Sex. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 

ad. 

mitted. 


Under 

14 
years. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


African  (black) 

Annenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian.  Servian.  Montenegrin 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Booiian,  Herzegovinlan . 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

EngUsh 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (North) 

Italian  (South) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magvar 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

PoUsh 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish- American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 


56 

294 

223 

129 

3 

324 

62 

91 

783 

17 

2.376 

85 

591 

3.527 

812 

7,007 

068 

1,541 

6,012 

10 

5 

576 

950 


2,185 
424 
173 

1.458 
004 

1,631 
798 
734 
449 
40 
165 
210 
205 
27 
105 


49 
182 
248 

49 


267 
17 


510 


1.410 

122 

381 

2.402 

122 

5.488 

740 

801 

3,297 

1 

1 

344 

635 

13 

l,4Z2 

132 

34 

202 

259 

847 

470 

585 

97 

9 

69 

7 

54 

22 

9 


105 

476 

471 

178 

3 

591 

79 

121 

1,293 

17 

3,786 

207 

972 

5,929 

934 

12.495 

1,708 

2,342 

9.309 

11 

6 

920 

1,585 

43 


3.617 

556 

207 

1.660 

863 

2.478 

1,268 

1.319 

546 

49 

224 

217 

259 

49 

114 


10 
128 
102 

16 


93 

4 

6 

343 


498 

17 

134 

1,163 

60 

2,973 

151 

295 

1,667 

1 

66 

283 

1 

"'484 

75 

27 

65 

55 

184 

183 

232 

22 

3 

23 

7 

31 

7 

2 


Grand  Total 35,670 


21,337      57,007 


9,411 


Alal>ama 74 

Alaska 7 

Arizona 62 

Arkansas 29 

Cnlifomia 1 ,452 

Colorado 456 

Connecticut 1 ,  310 

Delaware 69 

District  of  Columbia 167 

Florida 82 

Cieorgia 51 

Hawaii 3 

Idaho 152 

Illinois 3,864 


*  The  number  of  immigrants  destined 

Indiana 344 

Indian  Territory 17 

Iowa 755 

Kansas 281 

Kentucky 58 

Louisiana 127 

Maine 93 

Maryland 292 

Massachusetts 3,213 

Michigan 959 

Minnesota 658 

Mississippi 26 

Missouri 651 

Montana 168 
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NEW  YORK,  QUARTER  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1908.* 
Natoralization,  Departmeot  of  ComniM-ce  and  Labor.) 


Age. 

Illiteract. 
(14  years  and  over) 

Have 
been 
in  the 
United 
States 
before. 

Total 
de- 
barred. 

Total  Admitted, 
First  Quarter,  1907. 

14  to  44. 

45  and 
over. 

Can 

read 

but 

cannot 

write. 

Can 
neither 

read 

nor 
write. 

Males. 

Fe- 
mnles. 

Total. 

92 

319 

352 

154 

3 

482 

68 

110 

842 

16 

2.873 

186 

752 

4.417 

855 

8.693 

1.463 

1,955 

6,889 

9 

6 

829 

1.227 

42 

3 ,042 
442 
164 

1.550 
790 

2,189 
972 

1,018 
495 
40 
190 
208 
213 
40 
111 

3 
29 
17 

8 

"16 

7 

5 

108 

1 

415 

4 

86 

349 

19 

829 

94 

92 

753 

1 

"■'25 

75 

...... 

""91 
39 
16 
45 
18 
105 
113 
69 
29 

6 
11 

2 
15 

2 

1 

2 

i 

6 

1 
6 

"  "  is 

""67 

i 

2 

2 

3 
94 

4 
49 

"167 

""59 
19 

""12 

1 

18 

248 

227 

2,794 

12 

109 

3,668 

"456 
118 

*i;695 

307 

82 

644 

378 

2 

300 

54 

1 

78 

129 

4 

8 

43 

32 
15 
13 
16 

""43 
60 

"162 

2 

851 

25 

168 

520 

75 

159 

263 

173 

845 

4 

2 

23 

153 

19 

"134 

87 

9 

16 

57 

223 

310 

167 

77 

15 

19 

14 

59 

30 

3 

2 
17 

""ii 

20 

75 
39 

103 
12 
48 

144 
2 

"26 
14 

1 

""48 

8 

1 

29 

7 

8 

5 

13 

11 

""34 
36 

1 

5 

61 

325 

885 

3,900 

1 

7,688 

83 

1,630 

1,752 

4 

3,622 

972 

856 

9,294 

4.814 

11.528 

1,583 

8.795 

41,049 

30 

'2i66i 

13,899 

9 

i7;6ii 

390 

4,262 

2,096 

3,747 

3,793 

1,505 

7,485 

767 

64 

139 

345 

210 

28 

234 

48 
119 
415 
110 

'ii698 

19 

38 

689 

'i;379 
273 
559 

4,462 
134 

8,398 
742 

1,482 

7,089 
4 

"'622 
2,998 

1 

'4;979 

119 

260 

154 

909 

1,065 

512 

2,510 

87 

13 

52 

9 

95 

7 

12 

109 
444 

1,300 

4,010 

1 

8,786 

102 

1.668 

2.441 

4 

5,001 

1,245 

1,415 

13.756 

4,948 

19,926 

2.325 

10,277 

48,138 

34 

'2i683 

16,897 

10 

2ii996 

509 

4,522 

2,250 

4,656 

4,858 

2,017 

ft,  995 

854 

77 

191 

354 

305 

35 

246 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

44.098 

3,498 

103 

11,123 

4,783 

748 

156,917 

41.462 

198,379 

41 

to  each  state  or  territory  is  stiown  below: 

Nebraska 429 

Nevada 223 

New  Hampshire 87 

New  Jersey 3. 195 

New  Mexico 43 

New  York 24,374 

North  Carolina 65 

North  Dakota 480 

Ohio 1,625 

Oklahoma 30 

Oregon 189 

Pennsylvania 7,807 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 17 


Rhode  Island 496 

South  Carolina 11 

South  Dakota 273 

Tennessee 52 

Texas 133 

Utah 72 

Vermont 109 

Virginia 169 

Washington 380 

West  Virginia 329 

Wisconsin 896 

Wyoming 104 

Grand  total 57 ,007 
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New  Yobk  Labor  Buixbtin. 


[JUITB, 


TABLE  VI.— EMIQRATION  FROM  THE  PORT  OF 
(Compiled  by  th«  Bureau  of  Immigratioa  and 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 


Sex. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 
departed. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


African  (black) 

Annenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian.  Bosnian,  Herzegovlnlan . 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (North) 

Italian  (South) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magvar 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish-American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples. 


3 

21 

64 

555 


3.064 
27 
73 
76 


128 

183 

128 

772 

489 

462 

39 

1,568 

13.348 

5 


216 

,847 

6 

1 

.231 

13 

730 

781 

280 

180 

59 

,867 

86 

5 

76 

176 

1 

8 

7 


Grand  Total . 


32.575 


6 
14 


121 
11 

1 
11 


53 
25 
73 

192 

7 

60 

24 

78 

502 


17 
236 

1 


400 

1 

24 

52 

12 

40 

12 

164 

9 

3 

7 

1 


2.164 


9 
21 

78 
558 


3,185 
38 
74 
87 


181 

208 

201 

964 

496 

522 

63 

1.646 

13,850 

5 


233 

3.083 

7 

1 

4,631 

14 

754 

833 

292 

220 

71 

2,031 

95 

8 

83 

177 

1 

12 

7 


34.739 


♦The   residence  of  emigrant  aliens  departing  from  the 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Ck>nnecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

(jeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

IlUnois 


13 

5 

12 

5 

635 

282 

706 

35 

28 

7 

5 


7 
2,746 


Indiana 

Indian  Territory . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


539 
2 

32 

13 
>  4 

>P 

3^ 
120  ' 
828 
758 
300 
3 
518 
116 
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NEW  YORK,  (A)  MONTH  ENDED  JANUARY  31,  1908.* 
NaturalizatJon,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


AOK. 

Continuous  Residence  in  the  United  States. 

Under  14 

14  to  44. 

45  and 

Under  5 

5  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

Over  20 

years. 

over. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

9 

7 

2 

1 

18 

3 

16 

4 

1 

2 

1 

69 

8 

63 

14 

1 

3 

538 

20 

516 

42 

t 

6 

25 

* '2,943 

"■"217 

"2;469 

756 

12 

7 

i 

1 

32 

5 

25 

10 

1 

2 

7 

64 

10 

60 

13 

1 

8 

2 

75 

10 

73 

9 

4 

1 

9 
10 

7 

145 

29 

137. 

35 

5 

2 

2 

11 

2 

192 

14 

144 

60 

2 

2 

12 

12 

164 

25 

126 

57 

8 

4 

6 

13 

27 

843 

94 

745 

190 

9 

11 

9 

14 

4 

463 

29 

385 

107 

3 

1 

15 

8 

476 

38 

426 

92 

1 

3 

16 

4 

51 

8 

41 

17 

i 

4 

17 

24 

1,518 

104 

1.209 

412 

7 

10 

8 

18 

218 

12.596 
5 

1.036 

11,478 
3 

2,251 
2 

79 

35 

7 

19 
20 
21 

2 

218 

13 

197 

36 

1 

22 

36 

2,812 

235 

2,602 

454 

18 

7 

2 

23 

1 

6 
1 

7 

1 

24 
25 

59 

4.280 

292 

4,159 

440 

22 

8 

2 

26 

13 

1 

12 

1 

1 

27 

2 

705 

47 

708 

46 

1 

28 

12 

775 

46 

744 

88 

1 

29 

274 

18 

254 

37 

1 

30 

11 

190 

19 

143 

65 

10 

2 

31 

5 

61 

5 

61 

7 

3 

32 

26 

1.850 

156 

1,897 

118 

6 

8 

3 

33 

5 

86 

4 

74 

20 

1 

34 

7 

1 

6 

2 

35 

3 

70 

10 

53 

27 

2 

1 

36 

169 

8 

166 

11 

37 

1 

1 

38 

9 

3 

12 

39 

5 

2 

7 

40 

496 

31,733 

2,510 

28,967 

5,423 

197 

104 

48 

41 

Port  of  New  York  was  as  follows: 

Nebraska 35 

Nevada 31 

New  Hampshire 23 

New  Jersey 1,587 

New  Mexico. 13 

New  York 10,231 

North  Carolina 1 

North  Dakota 6 

Ohio 2,625 

Oklahoma 17 

Oregon 40 

Pennsylvania. 10,689 

Philippine  Islands. 

Porto  Kioo 


Rhode  Island 83 

South  Carolina 1 

South  Dakota 16 

Tennessee 9 

Texas 9 

Utah 136 

Vermont 49 

Virginia 182 

Washington 201 

West  Virginia 721 

Wisconsin 242 

Wyoming 23 

Grand  total 34,739 
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[June, 


TABLE  VI.— EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  PORT  OF 
(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 

Sex. 

Total 
departed 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  14 
years. 

I 

African  (black) 

40 
32 

172 
1.986 

32 

2 

46 

32 

"'363 

26 

6 

67 

"269 

68 

162 

689 

14 

264 

155 

363 

2.167 

■    "54 

847 

2 

1,137 

28 

53 

119 

58 

325 

63 

694 

14 

10 

65 

2 

2 

37 

72 

34 

218 

2.018 

'8|533 

84 

368 

329 

6 

864 

481 

464 

2.760 

1,712 

1,469 

327 

5,974 

55.334 

8 

2 

535 

8,287 

10 

16, 160 

122 

1,711 

1.300 

868 

1.375 

267 

5.772 

274 

34 

342 

335 

19 

69 

149 

8 

2 

Armenian  .  -  - ' ,  - , , ,....,,. 

3 

Boheinian  and  Moravian 

12 

4 

Bulgarian,  Sf^rviftn.  Montenegrin 

4 

5 

Ohin*^w . . ' ■ "■ 

6 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

8,230 

58 

362 

272 

6 

655 

413 

302 

2,071 

1,698 

1.205 

172 

5.611 

53.167 

8 

2 

481 

7.440 

8 

58 

7 

Cuban 

0 

8 

Dalmatian.  Bosnian.  Iferzesrovinian 

2 

9 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

18 

10 

East  Indian 

11 

English 

47 

12 

Finnish 

13 

13 

French 

19 

14 

Gen"  an 

112 

15 

Greek 

8 

16 

Hebrew 

76 

17 

Irish 

13 

18 

Italian  (North) 

109 

19 

Italian  (South) 

792 

20 

Japanese '• 

21 

Korean 

22 

Lithuanian 

8 

23 

Magyar 

156 

24 

Mexican 

25 

Pacific  Islander 

26 

Polish 

9.023 

94 

1.658 

1.181 

810 

1,060 

204 

5,178 

260 

24 

277 

333 

17 

32 

149 

225 

27 

Portuguese 

8 

28 

Rournanian 

7 

29 

Rusjdan    

25 

30 

Ruthenlan  (Russniak) 

6 

31 

Bcandinaviah - 

38 

32 

Scotch 

20 

33 

Slovak     

103 

34 

Spanish 

3 

35 

Sban  i  sh- Ajti  eri  can 

2 

36 

Syrian 

3 

37 

Turkish 

3 

38 

Welsh 

39 

West  Indian  fexceot  Cuban) 

7 

40 

Other  peoples 

Grand  Total 

41 

104.681 

8,005 

112.686 

1,914 

Alabama 107 

Alaska 11 

Arizona 127 

Arkansas 17 

CaUfomia 1.808 

Colorado 684 

Connecticut 3,027 

Delaware 119 

District  of  Columbia 1 18 

Florida 23 

Georgia 19 

Hawaii 2 

Idaho 86 

UUnols 9.845 


*  The  residence  of  emigrant  aliens  departing 

Indiana 1.333 

Indian  Territory 11 

Iowa 117 

Kansas 149 

Kentucky 48 

Louisiana 48 

Maine 124 

Maryland 270 

Massachusetts 2 .  065 

Michigan 2.489 

Minnesota 1 .  276 

Mississippi 18 

Missoun 1.479 

Montana 321 
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NEW  YORK,  (B)  QUARTER  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1907.* 
Naturalization,  De|>artmeiit  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


AOB. 

Continuous  Residence  in  the  United  States. 

Total 

departed. 

third 

14  to  44. 

45  and 
over. 

Not  over 
5  years. 

5  to  10 

years. 

10  to  15 
years. 

15  to  20 
years. 

Over  20 
years. 

quarter. 
1907. 

62 

2 

59 

11 

1 

1 

37 

1 

30 

4 

26 

7 

1 

94 

2 

178 

28 

178 

28 

9 

1 

2 

202 

3 

1,916 

98 

1,869 

142 

3 

1 

3 

847 
12 

4 
5 

7,824 

651 

6,880 

1.528 

85 

27 

13 

4.519 

6 

68 

7 

73 

8 

2 

1 

96 

7 

329 

37 

312 

55 

1 

265 

8 

292 

19 

250 

71 

4 

3 

1 

249 

9 

6 

5 

1 

12 

10 

728 

89 

712 

104 

21 

13 

14 

767 

11 

430 

38 

333 

127 

9 

11 

1 

507 

12 

375 

70 

286 

109 

27 

25 

17 

812 

13 

2.353 

295 

2.168 

469 

47 

36 

40 

2,578 

14 

1.593 

111 

1.329 

366 

16 

1 

1,114 

15 

1,261 

132 

1,228 

210 

19 

9 

3 

1.476 

16 

280 

34 

216 

74 

16 

8 

13 

588 

17 

5,370 

495 

3,686 

1,937 

236 

93 

22 

4.223 

18 

49.825 

4.717 

46,655 

8.110 

343 

178 

48 

23,952 

19 

8 

2 

2 

3 

1 

9 

20 

2 

2 

3 

21 

487 

40 

402 

121 

7 

3 

2 

789 

22 

7.421 

710 

7,234 

984 

41 

18 

10 

4.862 

23 

9 

1 

7 

3 

34 

24 
25 

9,090 

845 

8.800 

1,237 

64 

49 

10 

8,474 

26 

99 

15 

75 

38 

1 

3 

5 

73 

27 

1,545 

159 

1.620 

91 

723 

28 

1.187 

88 

1,088 

191 

9 

10 

2 

1.335 

29 

784 

78 

764 

94 

6 

4 

1 

561 

30 

1,185 

152 

924 

357 

36 

35 

23 

1.091 

31 

224 

23 

224 

35 

4 

2 

2 

296 

32 

6,203 

466 

4,869 

837 

35 

22 

9 

4,400 

33 

253 

18 

207 

49 

7 

8 

3 

181 

34 

30 

2 

28 

4 

1 

1 

61 

35 

295 

44 

191 

126 

18 

7 

546 

36 

307 

25 

301 

34 

226 

37 

14 

^§ 

12 

2 

3 

2 

30 

38 

59 

53 

13 

2 

1 

34 

39 

135 

14 

139 

10 

26 

40 

101,257 

9,515 

93,207 

17,585 

1,072 

574 

248 

66,104 

41 

from  the  Fort  of  New  York  was  as  follows: 

Nebraska 280 

Nevada 159 

New  Hampshire 92 

New  Jersey 5, 136 

New  Mexico 51 

New  York 37,572 

North  Carolina 52 

North  Dakota 88 

Ohio 7,340 

Oklahoma 27 

Oregon 323 

Pennsylvania 29,852 

PhiUppine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 


Rhode  Island 405 

South  Carolina 12 

South  Dakota 68 

Tennessee 37 

Texas 55 

Utah 388 

Vermont 126 

Virginia 354 

Washington 795 

West  Virginia 1,567 

Wisconsin 1.511 

Wyoming 56 

Grand  total 112,686 
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bureau  of  factory  inspection. 

Table  VII.— Work  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

First  Quarter,  1908.  Firat 

quarter. 


Jan.         Feb.  Mar.  Total.  1907. 
Regular  Inspections: 

Factories  in  separate  buildings 784          509  869  2,162  2,032 

Tenant  factories 2,278       1.871  2,532  6.681  7,504 

Laundries 178           150  156  484  538 

Bakeries 397           290  333  1 ,020  533 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tunnel  workings 1  1     

Tenant  factory  buildings 4            12  17  33  84 

Tenement  buildings  Gioensed) 1 .400       1 ,641  1 ,498  4,539  1,830 


Total 5,041  4,473  5.406  14,920  12.521 

Special  Inspections  (factories,  laundries, 

bakeries) 149  181  177  507  327 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  license 323  249  235  807  1,062 

Complaints 16  20  11  47  229 

Compliances  (No. of  establishments) 1.218  1,259  2.160  t4.637  t8,486 

On  special  orders 305  379  363  1 ,047  561 


Total 1,862       1,907       2.769         6,538  10,338 

Observations: 
Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) 580  587  534        1 ,701     1 ,719 


Tunnel  workings 22  21  20 


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (§100) 10  2  1  13  59 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (§95) 27  56  51  134  85 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§114) 2  1  .           3  13 


Unsafe  machinery  (§81) 13  1 

Scaffolding  (§19) 


Total 38  63  54  155  157 

Prosecutions  beeunf 72  56  49  177  49 

Days  or  parts  of  days  on  court  work 73^  43i  49f  167  154| 

Hours  spent  in  patrol  work 95f  26  77i  199  * 


Table  VIII.— Number  of  Children's  Employment  Certificates  Issued  by  Boards  of  Health  ia 

First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 

First  Quarter.  1908.  First 

. . ,  quarter, 

Cftt.  Jan.         Feb.  Mar.  Total.  1907. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 119           179  163  461  445 

Brooklyn  Borough 355          470  505  1 ,330  337 

Manhattan  Borough 789       1.058  1,049  2.896  2,699 

gueens  Borough 51             47  40  138  166 

ichmond  Borough 3              8  4  15  32 

Total— New  York  City 1,317       1.762  1.761  §4.840  §3.660 

Buffalo 42             47  41  130  218 

Rochester 20            51  32  103  155 

Syracuse 22            35  39  96  143 

Albany 14              3  11  28  53 

Troy 19             14  28  61  34 

Utica 19             12  17  48  73 

Yonkers 9               4  10  23  9 

Schenectady 4              7  7  18  44 


t  See  Table  XI. 

*  I" 


'  Not  reported. 

t  In  1907  each  visit  to  an  establishment  with  reference  to  the  same  orders  was  counted  as 
one  investigation;  in  1908  only  the  first  visit,  subsequent  visits  being  reckoned  as  simply  a 
part  of  the  one  investigation. 

§  Includes  "mercantile"  as  well  as  "  manufacturing"  certificates. 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Tabto  IX — Ucaoiot  for  T«Bcni«at  Maaufactarts. 

FmflT  QUARTBR,  1908. 


Applications. 
ApplicatloQS  pending  December  30,  1907 . 
Applications  received 


Total 

Action  Taken. 
(1)  AppUcations  for  dwelling  with- 
out dear  record  from  local  health 
or    tenement-house    authorities 

and  therefore . 

<2)  AppUcations  for  dwellings  with 
dear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  inspector 

and 

(3)  Applications  for  shop  buildings 
investigated  by  factory  inspector 

and 

Applications  previously  refused  in 
class  1  with  subsequent  report  of 
compliance  with  orders  of  health  or 
tenement-house  authorities,  in- 
vestigated by  factory  inspector  and 
AppUcations  previously  refused  or 
suspended  in  dasses  2  or  3.  subse- 

quentlv  re-investigated  and 

AppUcations  cancelled  by  appUcant . . , 

AppUcations  dupUcated 

AppUactions  pending  March  31,  1908 


New 
York 

aty. 

32 
694 

626 


Remain- 
der of 
State.         Total. 

82 

8  602 


refused 


granted  422 

refused  156 

suspended*  2 

granted  4 

refused  1 

suspended* 

granted  16 

refused  6 

suspended*  4 

granted  127 
refused  61 
suspended*  15 
21 


39 


Net  Results. 
Net  increase  or  decrease  in  — 

Granted  applications 

Refused  appUcations 

Suspended  appUcations* 

DupUcated  or  canoeUed  appUcations 

OtTTBTANDINO   LICENSES. 

Number  December  31,  1907 8,249 

C  ancelled  at  request  of  Ucensee 51 

Kevoked  for  unlawful  conditions 1 

Net  increase 517 


569 

a 

a 

21 


8 


634 


Total 
Oct.  1, 
1904,  to 
Mar.  31, 

1908. 

"ii!382 
11.382 


1,775 


506 


426 

156 

2 

6,191 

1.930 

304 

8 

1 

702 

181 

3 

16 
6 

4 

971 
429 
318 

127 
61 
15 
21 

39 

1,792 

1,168 

478 

249 

27 

39 

577 

a 

a 

21 

9,656 
6341 
6909 
6437 

8,755 
51 

1 
525 

8,755 

366 

10 

Outstanding  March  31,  1908 8,766 


514 


9,280 


9,280 


a  Not  reported. 

h  Owing  to  a  change  in  mode  of  recording,  these  figures  do  not  correspond  to  those  of 

Eievious  reports.    AppUcations  once  refused  are  frequently  afterward  suspended  or  cancdied. 
eretofore  these  have  continued  in  number  of  refusals.     Now,  however,  they  are  taken 
out  and  counted  in  thdr  respective  classes. 

*  These  are  cases  in  which  investifation  showed  no  work  bdng  done  or  Ukely  to  be  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  caU  for  the  Uoense  was  recdved  after  investigation. 
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TABLE  X.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION, 
JANUARY-MARCH,  1908. 

(a)  Aff»  and  Sex  of  Pertoas  Injared. 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=B  not  elsewhere  spedfled.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

16-18 
years. 

18 

years 

+  . 

Age 

not 

stated. 

Total. 

Male. 

male. 

Mkchanigal  Powbb. 
Transmisaloii  of  power: 
Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels, 
etc.) 

1 

36 
7 
69 
14 
17 
66 

56 

16 
159 

74 

101 
29 
12 
10 



...... 

""i 

3 

...... 

1 
...... 

37 
7 
82 
14 
19 
76 

63 

16 

107 
30 
13 
10 
1 
2 
30 

7 

50 

46 
17 

9 

7 

8 

27 

33 

15 

4 

26 

123 
48 
7 
31 
28 
23 
12 
64 

18 

38 
83 

36 
7 
71 
14 
16 
74 

63 

16 
162 

74 

106 
30 
13 
10 

1 

2 

30 

7 

49 

24 
11 

7 

7 

6 

18 

24 

t 

25 

99 
48 
6 
31 
28 
22 
12 
64 

18 

38 
33 

8 
72 

1 

Air  fans,  fft^^i^  Dumos.  etc. . .  -  r  -  -  -  - 

Gearing 

3 

9 

11 

Shafting 

2 

6 

4 

3 

Belts  and  pulleys 

2 

1 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 
Klfkvators  and  lifts 

Cranes    (steam,    electric,    portable, 
etc.) 

Holfltinsr  And  fywivpvlnff  anDATatiifl.  ■ 

3 

1 

IxMXxmotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 
Saws 

6 

1 

1 

Planers    

Jointers 

Shapers           

Lathes 

1 

Treading  machines     

2 
28 

7 

47 

32 
12 

8 

7 

7 

23 

29 

10 

4 

24 

101 
46 
7 
31 
26 
21 
11 
59 

18 

37 
29 

2 
2 

Other  wood  working  Tnachines. .  ^ .  -  - 

2 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 
Barkers 

Calendars  and  other  paper  making 
machines 

1 

11 

4 

1 

1 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying 
machines 

3 

1 

22 

Printinir  Dresses   

0 

Textile  machinery: 

PickinsT  machines 

2 

Spinning  Tn^chines 

1 

4 
6 

2 

Looms 

0 

Formers,    knitting    machines    and 

nth»r  tATtilA  mAi*hfnffrv          

9 

flewinff  machines,  etc. 

11 

Tjinnnrv  niRnhtnAii 

8 

Lf^thfT  working  niiiphinerv 

1 

2 

1 

1 

18 

1 

1 

Metal  working  machinery: 
Stamping  machines 

24 

Screw  machines 

i 

lathes         

Drop  and  other  power  hammers. . . . 
Shears 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
4 

i 

Rollers : 

Others         

1 

Polishing  machines: 
Contact    with    grindstones,    emery 
wheels,  etc. 

Struck   by  fragments  of  polishing 
wheels 



1 
3 



Other       

1 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectlon- 
erv  establishments,  etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  spedfled 

1 

6 

7 

Total 

20 

99 

1.372 

13 

1.504 

1,387 

117 

Hbat  and  ELBCTRicrrr. 

18 
10 

4 

51 
32 
11 
36 

12 

1 

19 
11 

4 

51 
33 
11 
36 

18 

15 
11 

4 

50 
32 
11 
36 

18 

4 

Explosion  and  Ignition  of  gases 

1 

mvnlrk^nn  nf  VwillAiHi  a.nH  a&MLTn  ninAa.  . 

Other   injuries   from  steam  and  hot 
liauids          

1 

cwMcB  v. .............. .y.. .... . 



1 

1 

ETT)lodnn  of  molten  metals 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (contalnfaig  hot  liquids 
.    or  caustics) 

1 
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TABLE  X.~ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION 
JANUARY-MARCH,  1908. 

(a)  Age  and  Sax  of  Pertoas  Injorad — (Continaad.) 


CAUSE. 
Ca.  e.  8.=  not  elsewhere  spedfied.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

16-18 
years. 

18 

years 

+. 

Age 
not 
stated 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Hbat  and  "Ei^Kcraicrrr-^CcnHntted). 

Electricity 

47 
40 

2 

50 
51 

48 
40 

2 

File  and  neat,  n.  e.  s 

2 

Total 

270 

3 

270 

260 

10 



Fall  of  Fbbson. 

fUl  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. 

Fall  from  machinery,  trudcs,  en^es, 

etc 

84 

65 
52 
30 
16 
14 
45 
36 
30 

84 

58 
53 
30 
16 
15 
45 
40 
31 

84 

58 
53 
30 
16 
13 
43 
30 
30 

FkU  caused  by  ooUaose  of  suDDort .... 

Fall  throuirh  ooeninsr  In  floor 

Fan  in  hoistway.  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

1 

2 

Fall  on  level  by  supping 

2 

FbH  on  level  by  triDoimr 

] 

All  others 

1 

Total 

1 

0 

362 

372 

366 

6 

^  ^^,      Injxtrxd  by  Weights. 

cavatlng,  etc.) 

48 

42 
185 

24 

15 

88 
26 
26 
72 
18 

71 
75 

33 



""2 

48 

43 

187 

24 

17 

88 
26 
20 
73 
18 

74 
76 

33 

48 

42 
186 

24 

16 

88 
26 
20 
73 
18 

74 
76 

33 

FUling  pile  of  material  Gumber,  coal, 
cement,  etc.) 

1 

1 

Falling  walls,  aoors  and  other  objects . . 

I 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person 
injured  ■-..,.. 

Fallhig  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sons  

2 

1 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  in- 
jured Dersons  were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

3 
I 

Handling  of  stcme,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  Imnber,  paper  and  other 

3 
1 

Xi<oading  and  unloading 

Cause  InsulfldenTlFdescribed  for  classi- 
fication   

Total 

11 

723 

2 

736 

733 

3 

FLtino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass, 
etc 

7 
3 

86 
31 

03 
34 

01 
34 

2 

Other  Injuries  from  flyine  objects. . . . 

Total 

10 

117 

127 

125 

2 

VSHICLES  AMD  ACCIDENTS  CAUSED   BY 

Animals 

64 

1 

65 

65 





_  _  _. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches, 

files,  etc.) 

1 

5 

06 
26 

18 

50 

8 

50 

0 

40 

1 

102 
26 

10 

52 
0 

51 
0 

102 
26 

10 

51 

8 

51 

0 

40 

Injured  whUe  fitting  and  assembling, 
n.  e.  g 

1 

2 

1 

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  pro- 
jection, etc 

1 

Hand  cut  on  glass 

1 

Injured  by  stepping  on    nail,  sliver, 

Inhalation  of  Dolsonous  sases           . 

All  other  causes 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

10 

306 

2  1     310 

315 

4 

Grand  Total 

22 

145  1 

3.214 

21  |3.402 

3.260 

142 
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TABLE  X.— (k)  Cmim  aa^  Rendu  of 


[June, 

ia  FactorlM, 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s<s=Not  elsewhere  specified.] 


5 

o 

1 

O 


Tbmporabt 


1= 


3 
OQ 


9 


Mechanical  Powkb. 
Tnuumisalon  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  flywheels,  etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  punps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting. 

Beits  and  pulleys 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  s 

Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers 

Jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery:' 

Barkers 

Calendars  and  other  oaper  making  machines 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  sta^g  machines. . 

Prmthig  presses 

Textile  maoiinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers,    knitting    machines    and    other    textile 


machinery. . . 
Sewing  machines,  etc. 


Laundry  machines 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  withfgrindstones,  emery  wheels,  etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels.  ■ . 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  establish- 
ments, etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 


Total. 


Hkat  and  Electricitt. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) < 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases 

Explosion 'of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids. 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal. 


Vats,  pans.  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caustics) . 
Electricity. 


Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s. 


Total. 


37 

7 
82 
14 
19 
75 

63 

16 

163 

74 

107 
30 
13 
10 

1 

2 

30 

7 
50 
46 
17 

0 

7 

8 

27 

33 
16 

4 
26 

123 
48 
7 
31 
28 
23 
12 
64 

18 

38 


1,604 


279 


5 

2 

25 

3 

1 
11 

4 

1 

31 

2 

19 
5 
2 
2 


17 


261 


188 


63 

6 

3 

41 

26 

7 

30 

12 

43 

45 


216 


6 
1 
2 
8 

14 

4 
39 
18 

5 

1 


•  6 

4 


190 


a  Not  an  employee. 
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Quarries  and  Tttonel  ConstriKtion,  Janoary-March,  1908. 


DlAABLEMENT. 

Permanent  Disablement. 

II 

Kg 

1 

i 

LOaS  OP  ONE  OB  BOTH — 

1 

AU 
othen. 

t 

1 

II 

LimlM. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin. 
geiB. 

Eyee. 

3 

3 

22 
3 

38 
0 
9 

52 

48 

11 

126 

48 

42 

14 

3 

4 
1 

3 

1 
18 
1 
3 
8 

5 

3 

20 

U 

17 
6 

1 
2 

al 

11 
2 

23 
2 

1 
4 

1 
1 
5 
3 

37 
6 
9 
3 

12 
3 

26 
3 

4 
10 

5 
2 

45 

10 

9 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 
6 

5 

1 

1 
i 

2 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

14 

11 

5 

18 

15 

2 

1 

X 

2 

3 

i 

3 

7 
6 

1 

1 

5 
6 

9 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 
7 

3 

3 
1 

i 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 
3 

8 

4 

3 

2 
9 

2 

4 
9 
5 

3 

2 

17 

4 
29 
30 
10 

5 

7 

5 

24 

24 

14 

2 

11 

27 

31 

6 

26 

14 
12 

7 
48 

9 
31 
27 

2 
56 

4 

1 

17 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

5 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
6 

57 
10 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 
5 

1 

X 

1 

1 
9 

1 

3 

7 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 

1 

55 

8 



2 

2 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I 
1 

5 

2 

3 

4 

3 
10 

1 
5 
9 
2 
8 

2 

4 
5 

5 
13 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 
19 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
5 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

50 

115 

56 

908 

241 

8 

8        255 

4 

Hi         36 

322 

33 

7 

1 
1 
1 

11 

7 

4 

43 

26 

8 

30 

12 

47 

49 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 

4 

1 

2 

5 
7 
2 
6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

3 
2 

, 

...... 

16 

2 

237 

26 

1             1 

1             5 

8 

8 

*One  n 

ot  anem 

ployee. 
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[June, 


TABLE  X.— (b )  Caiites  and  Reftults  of  AccldenU  in  FactoriM, 


5 

Tkmporabt 

CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=Not  elsewhere  spedfled.] 

|l 

1 

1 

A 

IB 

Fall  op  Pkbson. 

1^11  fmm  \iu\dt>r   ara.ffrklH    nlA.t.fnmri    «fr     

84 
68 
53 
30 
16 
15 
45 
40 
31 

2 
2 
6 
1 
2 

i 

1 
2 

1 
1 

20 
14 
9 
7 
3 
5 
13 
8 
6 

14 

Fal  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

14 

JFUll  caused  by  collapse  of  support . . '. 

g 

Wa.1    thmiisrh  nrwrnlnff  in  floor 

11 

Fkll  In  hoistwav  shaft  etc        

Fall  on  stairs,  stens.  etc 



3 

Fall  on  level  hv  BUDDinsr 

3 
3 
5 

3 
3 

4 

18 

Pb.I1  nn  Ipvp.1  bv  trinning 

12 

All  Others. ....... .  .V7?.' .' 

6 

Total 

372 

24 

1 

16 

85 

86 

Injttrkd  bt  Weiobtb. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating,  etc.) . 
Falling  pile  of  material  Gumber.  coal,  cement,  etc.)  •  ■ 

Fftllinff  vralla.  dnnni  and  nthftr  nnlACtfi 

48 
43 
187 
24 
17 

88 
26 
29 
73 
18 
74 
76 
33 

8 
7 
41 
6 
6 

19 
2 
2 

21 
5 

12 

11 
8 

i 

3 

1 

1% 

1 

2 

9 
2 

.      4 
3 

1 
6 
5 

4 

9 
10 
67 
13 

4 

29 
10 
12 
17 
3 
18 
36 
11 

1 
2 
1 

Fallinff  nhlACtA  dmnnAti  nv  other  neraona         

i 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  persons 
were  at  work 

8 

Machinery  being  moved 

3 

Fail  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit 

1 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

5 

Handling  of  8tone,~ore,  etCr' 

2 

Handling  of  lumber,  [Mtper  and  other  materials 

16 

8 

Cause  hisuffldently  described  for  dassiflcatlon 

Total          

736 

147 

1 

60 

239 

48 

Fltino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc 

93 
34 

1 
5 

2 

20 
16 

9 
8 

Othftr  in1iin<»fl  from  flvinff  obiec'ts'-  -  -  -' 

Total 

127 

6 

2 

35 

17 

VphlnlAS  And  AnridAntfi  Aaiiaed  bV  animals 

65 

10 

6 

14 

5 

M1BCELLANBOU8. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files,  etc.) . . 

Tnnln  In  hnnds  nf  fellow  workmen 

102 
26 
19 
52 

9 
51 

9 
51 

21 

10 

6 

16 



34 
3 
5 

22 
9 
5 

23 
2 
3 

2 

1 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s 

Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc 

TTA.nH  out.  nn  irln.aa          

2 

Injured  bv  steDDincr  on  nail,  sliver,  etc   

31 

1 

All  other  causes        

6 

1 

5 

5 

18 

Total 

319 

90 

1 

83 

34 

23 

GiLAifD  Total 

3,402 

639 

22s 

387 

580 

204 

6  One 

not  an 
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QoarrlM  and  Tnnntl  Constructloo,  Janii 

lary-Ma 

rch,  1908— (Concludad). 

DiSABLBlCENT. 

lit 

II 

II 

1 

1 

LOSS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH — 

1 

All 
Others. 

i 

1 

TiimbB. 

HandB 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

12 

22 
15 
15 

4 
3 
4 
1 
2 
5 

3 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

74 
52 
46 
28 
12 
15 
46 
85 
28 

5 
3 

4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

■   1 

2 

2 
3 
2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

53 

1 

5 

6 

8 
3 

i 

1 

2 

2 

40 

71 

18 

835 

20 

1 

4            5 

10 

'  7 

8 
16 
22 

1 
8 

3 

I 

8 

1 
6 
6 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

i 

2 

3 

1 

31 

41 

170 

72 

62 
14 
65 

U 

8 

1 
9 
3 

4 

2 

1 
1 

6 

3 

4 

16 

2 



3 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

The  Bulletin  contains  the  usual  returns  of  idleness  from  rep- 
resentative labor  organizations  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  192  unions  reporting, 
The  SUt.  of  Employment.  ^^,.^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

the  proportion  of  idle  mem- 
bers which  at  the  end  of 
January  was  3G.9  per  cent 
and  the  end  of  February 
and  March  87.5  per  cent, 
declined  in  April  to  83.9 
per  cent,  in  May  to  32.2  per 
cent  and  in  June  to  30.2  per 
cent.  These  figures  indicate 
plainly  a  steady  though 
gradnal  iinprovenient  in  the 
state  of  employment  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the 
year  for  union  labor.  An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  idleness 
reporte<l  shows  that  sickness,  accident  or  old  age  remained  as 
usual  a  constant  factor  during  the  period  while  idleness  on  ac- 
count of  strikes  or  lockouts  was  throughout  only  an  insignificant 
element.  Aside  from  these  two  classes  of  causes,  idleness  among 
orga^iized  wage  workers  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  condition 
of  trade  as  affected  either  by  industrial  depression,  weather  or 
seasonal  variations  in  business.  Improving  trade  conditions 
w^re,  therefore,  reflected  in  the  diminishing  idleness  between 
March  and  June.  The  second  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  is 
normally  one  of  decreasing  unemployment  on  account  of  trade 
conditions  because   it   is  in  April,   May  and   June  when  those 
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industries,  such  as  building  and  transportation,  which  are  inevi- 
tably slackened  by  winter  weather  conditions,  resume  their  spring 
and  summer  activity.  Comparison  of  1908  with  previous  years 
shows  that  the  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  idleness  on  account 
of  trade  conditions,  i.  e.  exclusive  of  idleness  due  to  disability 
or  labor  disputes,  was  this  year  7.2,  as  compared  with  9.3  in 
1907,  5.8  in  1906,  7.9  in  1905,  and  8.1  in  1904,  or  with  a  re- 
duction of  7.8  in  the  mean  percentage  for  the  four  years  1904-7. 
Judging  by  idleness  among  organized  wage  workers,  therefore, 
there  was  not  far  from,  though  not  quite,  the  usual  amount  of 
improvement  in  the  state  of  employment  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  It  may  be  added  that  partial  returns  for  July 
and  August  in  hand  as  the  Bulletin  goes  through  the  press  in- 
dicate (that  the  improvement  of  the  second  quarter  continued 
after  June  30th  at  certainly  as  rapid,  and  apparently  a  more 
rapid  rate. 


Industrial 
Relationa. 


April,  May  and  June  are  usually  the  months 
of  most  frequent  disturbance  of  industrial  re- 
lations by  strike  or  lockout.  Those  months 
this  year,  howfcver,  saw  relatively  little  'of  such  yisturbamce. 
The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  noted  only  48  dis- 
putes begun  in  the  quarter,  in  which  only  3,984  employees  were 
directly  concerned,  as  against  112  disputes,  directly  involving 
37,650  workpeople,  last  year  or  an  average  for  the  quarter  of 
80  disputes  and  32,000  direct  participants  for  the  five  years 
1903-7.  Evidence  of  progress  toward  industrial  peace  in  the 
three  months  ended  August  31st,  is  presented  by  the  Bulletin 
in  reports  of  15  cases  of  mediation  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  three  of  which 
were  immediately  successful;  in  a  successful  arbitration  by  the 
Bureau  of  another  dispute;  in  two  successful  arbitrations  by  pri- 
vate agencies;  and  in  a  list  of  94  joint  trade  agreements  entered 
into  this  year  which  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration. 
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The  number   of   regular   inspections   by   the 

Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  in  the  second 
Inspection. 

quarter  of  this  year  (13,027)  was  just  about 

the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  There  were 
fewer  inspections  of  "  factories ''  this  years  but  more  of  licensed 
tenement  buildings,  with  inspections  of  laundries,  bakeries,  mines 
and  quarries  about  the  same.  There  was  a  great  increase  over 
last  year,  however,  in  amount  of  special  work  done  by  deputy 
factory  inspectors,  the  number  of  investigations  "  on  special 
orders"  being  more  than  treble  the  number  last  year.  A  part 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
complaints  relative  to  the  eight-hour  law  for  public  work.  Pros- 
ecutions to  enforce  the  factory  law  were  unprecedented  in  num- 
ber exceeding  the  record  figures  of  the  first  quarter.  Xew  actions 
to  the  number  of  180  were  begun  which  together  with  116  which 
were  pending  at  the  close  of  March  makes  a  total  of  296  before 
the  courts  in  the  quarter.  Convictions  were  secured  in  169  cases, 
in  84  of  which  fines  were  imposed,  sentence  being  suspended  in 
85.  Fifty-two  other  cases  were  completed^  four  being  withdrawn 
while  48  resulted  in  dismissal  of  complaint  or  acquittal. 

♦         *         * 

Immisration  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  movement  of 

and  aliens  to  and  from  this  state  exactly  but  it  is 

Emigration.  certain  that  the  bulk  of  that  movement  is  in- 

cluded, in  roughly  constant  proportion,  in  the  flow  of  aliens 
through  the  state's  great  metropolitan  port.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year,  as  in  the  first  there  was  an  excess  of  emigration 
over  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York.  IIow  tremendous  a 
change  has  occurred  in  the  stream  of  immigration  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  second  quarter  of  1907  alien  arrivals  at 
the  Port  of  New  York  numbered  over  a  third  of  a  million,  while 
departures  w^ere  insignificant  in  number.  Nevertheless  the  net 
outward  movement  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  w^as  com- 
paratively small,  amounting  to  only  15,185,  and  this  was  consid- 
erably less  than  the  excess  of  departures  in  the  first  quarter 
which  was  26,971.  About  all  that  can  be  said  at  present,  there- 
fore, is  that  tne  immigration  problem  has  for  the  time  being, 
ceased  to  grow.     The  problem  which  has  been  created  by  the 
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gi'eat  inflow  which  has  continued  for  years  still  presses  for  con- 
sideration as  before.  No  more  important  step  in  connection  with 
that  problem  has  ever  been  taken  in  this  state  than  the  investi- 
gation into  the  condition  of  aliens  in  this  state  which  is  now  be- 
ing prosecuted  by  the  special  commission  which  was  provided  for 
by  tb^  legislature  last  winter  and  which  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  on  July  15.  The  notable  personnel  of  the  com- 
mission, which  includes  a  number  of  prominent  social  reform 
workers  and  practically  every  member  of  which  may  fairly  be 
termed  an  expert  by  virtue  of  practical  experience  with  some 
phase  of  the  problem,  gives  every  promise  of  valuable  results 
from  its  investigations. 

*  *         * 

Accidents  One  marked   effect  of  the  industrial  depres- 

and  sion  of  this  year  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 

Employers' Liability,  number  of  accidental  injuries  to  working- 
people,  since  so  many,  through  unemployment,  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  usual  risks  of  their  occuptions.  The  number  of 
accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Factorj''  Inspection  during 
April,  May  and  June  mmibered  3,248  as  compared  with  4,906 
in  the  same  months  of  1907  when  trade  was  highly  active.  The 
Bulletin's  usual  record  of  court  decisions  touching  eniployei*s' 
liability  for  accidents  to  their  employees  contains  the  first  Ap- 
pellate Division  decision  imder  the  Railway  Liability  Act  of 
1906,  which  well  illustrates  the  far  reaching  effect  of  that  law. 
According  to  the  majority  opinion  in  this  case  a  watchman  whose 
duty  it  is  to  warn  track  workmen  of  the  approach  of  trains,  who 
without  the  act  of  1906  would  be  only  a  fellow  servant  of  the 
workmen,  is  by  that  law  made  a  vice-principal  of  the  employer 
since  he  is  one  who  *'has  control  or  direction  of  the  movement 
of  a  signal,"  as  specified  in  the  act. 

*  *         * 

Localization  The  Bullktin  contains  a  somewhat  extended 

of  study  of  The  Causes  of  Congestion  of  Manu- 

Industry.  factures  in  New  York  City  by  former  Com- 

missioner of  Labor  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman.  This  study  was 
prompte<l  by  one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Exhibition  of  Congestion 
of  Population  in  Jfew  York  City  which  was  held  last  spring. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  usual  returns  as  to  unemployment  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  based  on  monthly  reports  from  representative 
labor  organizations  are  summarized  in  Tables  I  to  III  of  the 
Appendix. 

In  the  192  representative  unions  reporting,  which  at  the  end 
of  March  had  nearly  95,000  members,  or  about  24  per  cent  of 
the  trade  unionists  in  the  stat^,  the  proportion  of  idle  members, 
which  at  the  end  of  Januarj*  was  36.9  per  cent  and  at  the  end  of 
February  and  March  37.5  per  cent,  declined  in  April  to  33.9 
per  cent,  in  May  to  32.2  per  cent  and  in  June  to  30.2  per  cent. 
These  figures  indicate  plainly  a  steady  though  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  employment  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year  for  union  labor  as  a  whole. 

To  determine  the  true  significance  of  this  declining  percentage 
of  idleness  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  note  the  different  causes 
of  the  unemployment  reported  to  ascertain  what  particular  kinds 
of  idleness  were  diminishing.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
summary  may  be  considered. 

Number  of  Members  of  Representative  Unions  Reported  Idle  on  Account  of — 

Month. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

This  table  serves  to  eliminate  at  once  disability  (sickness,  ac- 
cident, etc.),  or  labor  disputes  as  causes  having  any  controlling 
influence  on  the  decreased  idleness  during  the  second  quarter. 
Disability  appears,  as  usual,  as  -a  steady  influence  upon  amount  of 
idleness.  The  numbers  idle  on  account  of  strikes  or  lockouts  are 
insignificant  throughout  the  six  months.  Practically  all  of  the 
decrease  in  numbers  idle  appears,  therefore,  imder  ^^  all  other 
causes."  The  idleness  represented  under  this  caption  is  practi- 
cally the  idleness  due  to  the  condition  of  trade  as  affected  either 

[260] 
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DisabUity. 

reasone. 

351 

1.362 

33.971 

276 

1,319 

34.329 
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1,202 

33.966 

336 
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by  industrial  depression,  weather  or  seasonal  variations  in  busi- 
ness. Thus  in  the  last  five  years  out  of  an  average  of  84.5  per 
cent  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  March  due  to  "  all  other  causes  " 
only  3.2  per  cent  was  due  to  causes  unconnected  with  the  con- 
dition of  trade.^  Improving  trade  conditions  were,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  the  diminishing  idleness  in  April,  May  and  June. 

But  except  when  strikes  or  lockouts  come  in  to  interrupt  the 
usual  course  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  is  normally  a  period 
of  decreasing  unemployment  since  it  is  in  April,  May  and  June 
when  the  industries  which  are  inevitably  interrupted  by  winter 
weather  conditions,  especially  the  building  and  transportation 
trades,  resume  their  spring  and  summer  activity.  It  becomes  im- 
portant therefore  to  consider  how  this  year's  improvement  com- 
pares with  that  of  other  years.  This  may  be  seen  for  general  re^ 
suits  in  the  following  table : 

Number  and  Porportion  or  Organized  Wage  Workers  Idle. 

Percentage  Idle. 


No.  of   Members  Thereof  - 


END  or—    unions,  reporting,     idle.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904.  1903.  1902.1902-7 

January....  192  96.792  35,329  36.9  VI. 5  15.0  22.5  25.8  20.5  20.9  210 

February..  192  95.696  35,924  37.6  20.1  16.3  19.4  21.6  17.8  18.7  18.8 

March 192  94.642  35.436  37.5  18.3  11.6  19.2  27.1  17.6  17.3  18  5 

April 192  94,148  31.956  33.9  10.1  7.3  11.8  17.0  17.3  15.3  13.1 

May 192  93,532  30,152  32.2  10.5  7.0  8.3  15.9  20.2  14.0  12.7 

June 192  92,814  28,013  30.2  8.1  6.3  9.1  13.7  23.1  14.5  12  5 


Mean 34.7     14.7     10.4     15.1     20.2     19.4     16.8     16  1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  percentap:(^ 
of  idleness  between  March  and  June  this  year  ( —  7.3),  is 
greater  than  the  reduction  ( —  6)  in  the  mean  percentage  for 
the  years  1902-7.  In  comparison  with  individual  years,  how- 
ever, various  results  appear.  Thus  for  example,  1908  shows  a 
larger  reduction  than  1906  but  smaller  than  either  1907  or  190,*). 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  labor  disputes  are  a  disturb- 
ing factor  in  the  returns  as  a  whole  for  any  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  idleness  due  to  trade  conditions.  A  more  accurate  com- 
parison is  afforded,  therefore,  by  the  following  figures  from  which 
idleness  due  to  strikes  and  lockouts  or  to  disability,  the  only  two 
important  causes  aside  from  trade  conditions,  is  excluded. 

»See  June  Bulletin,  p.  136. 
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Fbrcbntaob  Idle  For  "All  Othbr  Reasons"  (Trade  Conditionb). 

END  OF—                                                                  1008.    1007.    1006.  1005.  1004.  1004-7* 

January 35.1     10.0     11.8  18.0  22.0  17.7 

February 35.0     17.4     12.4  16.3  18.7  160 

March 35.0     15.5      0.0  14.6  18.0  14.5 

April 32.2       8.5       6.0  8.2  12.7  8.6 

May 30.6      7.7      4.1  5.0  10.0  7.2 

June 28.7       6.2      3.2  6.7  10.8  6.7 


Mean 33.0     12.4      7.6     11.6     15.7        11.8 


Here  is  to  be  seen  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  idleness  due 
to  trade  conditions  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  of  7.2 
in  1908  as  compared  \idth  9.3  in  1907,  5.8  in  1906,  7.9  in  1905, 
and  8.1  in  1904,  or  with  a  reduction  of  7.8  in  the  mean  per- 
centage for  the  four  years  1904r-7.  Judging  by  idleness  among 
organized  wage  workers,  therefore,  there  was  not  far  from,  though 
not  quite,  the  nsual  amount  of  improvement  in  the  state  of  em- 
ployment during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  Of  course,  with 
no  greater  improvement  this  year,  1908  compares  with  other  re- 
cent years  just  as  unfavorably  at  the  end  of  June  as  it  did  in 
March,  as  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  above  tables.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  proper  to  note  here  that  partial  returns  for  July  and 
August  in  hand  as  this  Bulletin  goes  through  the  press  indicate 
that  the  improvement  of  the  second  quarter  was  continued  after 
June  at  certainly  as  rapid  a  rate  and  apparently  at  an  increased 
rate  of  speed. 

Conditions  during  the  second  quarter  varied  considerably  in 
different  industries  as  the  following  table  shows : 

Pebcentage  of  Unemployed  Members  of  Labor  Oroanisationb  in  Each  Industry  at 

THE  End  of — 

Mean  for 

groups  of  trades.               Jan.  Feb.      Mar.     April.     May.  June,    six  mos. 
I.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.: 

1902 33.6       34.3       23.6  19.1  13.3  14.1  23.0 

1903 23.5       20.4       21.6  23.8  37.3  44.9  28.6 

1904 38.3       31.2       42.6  12.8  9.3  11.9  24.4 

1906 41.6       32.6       31.8  18.8  12.8  12.7  25.0 

1906 14.3       16.4         9.4  6.7  7.6  6.4  10.1 

1907 40.4       36.1       32.6  17.7  14.9  10.7  25.4 

1908 55.6       56.3       53.6  42.2  383  36.3  47.0 

II.  Transportation: 

1902 23.7   26.2   20.3  8.8  15.9  14.6  18.3 

1903 38.6   38.0   33.0  14.4  6.4  7.0  22.9 

1904 40.6   37.7   42.1  33.2  35.3  7.7  32.8 

1906 30.8   26.4   25.5  13.7  6.3  6.6  18.2 

1906 82.6   29.8   23.6  4.2  4.3  5.9  16.7 

1907 28.2   26.5   25.3  5.1  9.2  6.3  16.8 

1908 40.7   38.3   40.6  37.2  36.1  32.4  37.2 
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Percentage  or  UNSMPiiOYED  Members  of  Labor  Oroanizationb  in  Each  Industry  at 

THE  End  of — 

Mean  for 

GROUP  OF  TRADES.  Jan.      Feb.       Mar.      April.     May.     June,    six  mos. 
III.  Clothing  and  textiles: 

1902 19.2 

1903 19.3 

1904 30.0 

1905 16.2 

1906 8.1 

1907 5.4 

1908 44.1 

IV.  Metals,  macliinery,  shipbuilding: 

1902t 7.5 

1903 13.8 

1904 13.7 

1905 9.4 

1906 7.1 

1907 5.6 

1908 30.1 

V.  Printing,  binding,  etc.: 
j_     1902 12.2 

1903 13.2 

1904 16.0 

1905 7.3 

1906 19.6 

1907 12.9 

1908 21.2 

VI.  Wood  working  and  furniture: 

1902 32.6 

1903 27.2 

1904 37.0 

1905 24.8 

1906 14.5 

1907 19.7 

1908 39.3 

VII.  Food  and  liquors: 

1902 8.2 

1903 10.9 

1904 6.3 

1905 9.3 

1906 7.4 

1907 8.2 

1998 11.4 

VIII.  Theatcfs  and  music: 

1902 13.4 

1903 20.4 

1904 9.9 

1905 12.4 

1906 7.6 

1907 3.0 

1908 4.6 

IX.  Tobacco: 

1902 4.4 

1903 5.0 

1904 5.6 

1905 5.6 

1906 4.7 

1907 5.4 

1908 12.9 


6.4 

21.4 

27.6 

29.1 

28.3 

21.8 

20.9 

22.3 

27.2 

29.0 

22.4 

23.5 

20.5 

28.3 

39.4 

35.7 

38.4 

32.1 

12.8 

16.3 

11.3 

7.3 

10.2 

12.2 

12.5 

10.2 

9.4 

10.4 

5.3 

9.3 

9.2 

6.5 

8.2 

10.8 

8.2 

8.1 

43.9 

46.8 

49.6 

48.6 

45.2 

46.4 

7.2 

4.7 

2.2 

2.7 

3.2 

4.6 

6.7 

6.7 

5.8 

7.2 

9.0 

8.0 

13.8 

13.0 

13.3 

16.1 

14.7 

14.1 

7.9 

6.2 

4.1 

4.6 

4.2 

6.1 

5.1 

5.4 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

5.3 

5.6 

3.7 

4.5 

4.9 

4.4 

4.8 

35.0 

32.4 

37.4 

35.3 

31.9 

33.7 

12.9 

14.7 

13.2 

9.2 

12.9 

12.5 

11.5 

10.8 

13.4 

12.1 

11.8 

12.1 

11.0 

16.0 

10.4 

11.3 

12.4 

12.7 

7.3 

7.2 

8.6 

8.6 

13.8 

8A 

18.0 

18.1 

17.0 

16.9 

16.3 

17.8 

^12.8 

13.1 

11.5 

11.6 

11.5 

12.2 

21.7 

21.8 

21.7 

22.3 

21.6 

21.7 

35.1 

19.0 

19.3 

14.2 

14.8 

22.5 

25.5 

35.3 

38.8 

18.3 

38.2 

30.6 

33.7 

34.4 

27.0 

26.3 

28.7 

31.2 

33.0 

34.1 

21.1 

14.7 

9  3 

22.8 

13.2 

13.2 

15.3 

11.9 

10.8 

13.2 

15.4 

16.8 

18.4 

20.2 

17.0 

17.9 

46.1 

41.7 

38.8 

37.5 

36.7 

40.0 

7.5 

8.0 

8.4 

5.2 

5.4 

7.1 

8.2 

7.1 

9.0 

5.6 

5.7 

7.8 

7.2 

6.6 

7.2 

7.1 

5.8 

6.7 

9.7 

8.4 

7.7 

6.6 

5.8 

7.9 

6.9 

6.0 

16.9 

7.5 

5.2 

8.3 

8.7 

7.4 

5.2 

5.4 

5.6 

6.8 

10.6 

11.7 

10.8 

11.0 

10.8 

11.0 

13.0 

9.6 

6.2 

0.2 

17.5 

9.8 

4.3 

1.8 

16.9 

28.1 

27.5 

16.5 

9.2 

11.3 

13.1 

12.5 

15.6 

11.9 

13.1 

12.2 

8.6 

10.5 

15.8 

12.1 

4.9 

6.1 

4.8 

5.2 

4.8 

5.6 

3.0 

7.1 

10.8 

11.3 

15.3 

8.4 

4.8 

5.1 

10.0 

40.9 

43.2 

18.1 

4.3 

4.7 

8.8 

4.6 

4.6 

5.2 

4.7 

3.8 

5.5 

4.6 

4.4 

4.7 

7.7 

7.9 

10.6 

7.4 

8.7 

8.0 

6.0 

6.6 

8.4 

6.2 

3.6 

5.9 

8.8 

6.9 

4.8 

3.7 

3.3 

5.4 

5.7 

4.3 

4.9 

10.7 

8.5 

6.6 

16.4 

14.7 

18.3 

12.9 

9.1 

14.0 

**-  Includes  Group  XII. 
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Percentage  of  Unemployed  Members  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Each  Industry  at 

THE  End  op — 

Mean  for 

group  of  trades.  Jan.      Feb.      Mar.     April.     May.     June,     six  mos. 
X.  Restaurants  and  trade: 

1902 6.0 

1903 9.4 

1904 9.8 

1906 7.7 

1906 8.1 

1907 3.4 

1908 8.6 

XI.  Public  employment: 

1902 3.7 

1903 2.8 

1904 11.5 

1905 6.1 

1906 4.7 

1907 2.6 

1908 1.6 

XII.  Stationary  engine  tending: 

1902 * 

1903 3.7 

1904 3.6 

1906 1.6 

1906 2.2 

1907 1.3 

1908 3.4 

XIII.  MlsceUaneous: 

1902 32.0 

1903 18.1 

1904 10.2 

1905 4.5 

1906 3.9 

1907 3.5 

1908 11.0 


6.4 

4.0 

10.6 

3.2 

2.5 

5.6 

6. .9 

8.0 

6.1 

3.3 

4.9 

6.4 

9.9 

8.0 

7.7 

5.1 

3.1 

7.2 

9.5 

8.6 

4.1 

3.6 

3.8 

6.2 

8.8 

5.5 

6.1 

3.9 

3.6 

5.8 

6.0 

4.2 

5.7 

4.9 

3.1 

4.6 

9.4 

17.3 

12.6 

10.6 

11.6 

11.7 

3.8 

2.2 

1.8 

2.0 

6.6 

3.4 

3.9 

3.1 

3.1 

2.3 

4.2 

3.2 

11.9 

6.9 

6.8 

7.3 

8.2 

8.8 

4.9 

7.4 

7.0 

6.9 

8.3 

6.6 

4.1 

2.5 

3.3 

2.4 

1.8 

3.1 

2.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

0.7 

1.7 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

0.7 

1.1 

* 

* 

« 

* 

« 

• 

4.3 

3.8 

3.0 

3.6 

3.2 

3.6 

3.2 

3.6 

2.4 

3.3 

4.6 

3.4 

1.6 

1.1 

2.8 

2.8 

3.1 

2.2 

1.8 

1.6 

2.5 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

1.5 

2.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

3.3 

3.4 

3.2 

2.6 

3.1 

3.1 

24.6 

8.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.9 

8.1 

0.2 

6.0 

13.1 

23.2 

11.4 

3.9 

5.2 

3.3 

3.0 

2.9 

4.7 

6.7 

7.2 

3.8 

3.6 

5.0 

6.1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 

2.7 

5.8 

3.2 

2.6 

2.8 

4.2 

3.7 

17.4 

26.9 

27.1 

16.3 

25.6 

20.7 

In  the  building  industry,  which  contains  abotit  one-third  of  the 
union  members  in  the  state  and  not  far  from  twice  as  many  as 
any  other  industry,  the  proportion  of  idleness  decreased  from  56.3 
per  cent  in  February  to  36.3  at  the  end  of  June,  a  larger  im- 
provement than  appears  in  any  other  trade  group.  Table  III  of 
the  Appendix  shows  that  in  the  building  industry  the  percentage 
of  idleness  in  New  York  City  building  trade  unions  was  41.1,  as* 
compared  with  36.3  for  the  state  as  a  whole  indicating  that 
at  the  middle  of  the  year  conditions  in  the  metropolis  remained 
as  they  have  been  for  some  time  past  worse  than  in  the  remainder 
of  the  State.  The  statistics  of  building  operations  furnished  by 
the  building  authorities  in  certain  leading  cities  (see  Appendix, 
Table    IV)    indicate,    however,    heavy   curtailment   of   projected 

•  Included  In  Group  IV. 
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buildiDg  work  in  the  second  quarter  in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
Syracuse  as  well  as  in  New  York  City.  In  the  case  of  New 
York  City  there  is  a  notable  contrast  between  Manhattan  and  the 
other  boroughs,  in  that  the  estimated  cost  of  new  buildings  in  that 
borough  equalled  last  year's  figures  for  the  same  quarter,  while  in 
the  other  boroughs,  notably  Brooklyn,  a  heavy  decrease  is  shown. 
Projected  mercantile  or  similar  buildings  comparatively  few  in 
number  but  of  large  cost  account  for  this  result  in  Manhattan 
rather  than  tenement  building  operations  which  were  far  below 
last  year's  record.  In  the  transportation  trades  the  highest  per- 
centage of  idleness  during  the  first  six  months,  except  for 
January,  appears  in  March  (40.6),  after  which  there  was  a 
steady  decline  to  32.4  at  the  end  of  June.  The  principal  cle- 
ment in  this  high  percentage  for  June  is  found  to  be  the  enormous 
proportion  for  this  time  of  year  of  73.1  per  cent  in  the  naviga- 
tion trades  caused  by  this  year's  extraordinary  stagnation  in  the 
lake  carrying  trade.  Outside  of  navigation  the  transportation 
trades  show  a  percentage  of  idleness  of  16.7  at  the  end  of  June, 
instead  of  32.4  for  the  group  including  navigation.  The  cloth- 
ing trades  reveal  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
during  May  and  June  from  49.6  at  the  end  of  April  to  45.2  at 
the  close  of  June.  This  decrease  is  somewhat  more  notable  than 
its  actual  amount  would  indicate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  oc- 
curred in  months  which  are  usually  a  slack  season  in  many  of  the 
clothing  trades.  It  still  leaves  the  clothing  industry  at  the  end 
of  June,  however,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  idleness  than  any 
other. 

In  the  metal  trades  the  returns  show  very  nearly  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  unemployment  at  the  end  of  June  as  in  March.  But 
the  highest  point  was  reached  in  April,  nud  distinct  declines  ap- 
pear in  each  of  the  next  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  the  printing  trades,  and  in  food  and  liquors  also, 
the  second  quarter  shows  practically  the  same  conditions  as  the 
first.  Both  these  industries  had  notably  less  idleness  in  the  first 
quarter  than  most  of  the  others.  The  wood  working  and  furni- 
ture trades  show  a  gradual  but  steady  improvement  during  the 
second  quarter.     The  tobacco  trades  show  no  sustained  downward 
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tendency  until  after  April,  but  in  May  and  June  marked  de- 
creases of  idleness  appear,  leaving  a  percentage  for  June  of  this 
year  not  much  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  In  restaurants  and 
trade  idleness  decreased  distinctly  in  April  and  May  but  in- 
creased slightly  in  June,  and  the  same  is  true  in  lesser  degree  of 
stationary  engine  men.  Of  all  the  groups  of  trades  only  one,  tlie 
comparatively  unimportant  theatrical  and  musical  trades,  shows  a 
continuously  upward  tendency  in  the  percentage  of  idleness  in  the 
second  quarter  and  the  increase  here  is  to  be  laid  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  regular  closed  theater  season. 

It  was  noted  above  that  in  the  building  trades  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  idleness  at  the  end  of  June  appeared  in  New  York 
City  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  The  same  statement 
holds  for  all  industries  combined,  the  percentage  for  New  York 
City  being  33.3  as  compared  with  30.2  for  the  entire  State. 
Table  III  of  the  Appendix  shows  the  proportion  of  idleness  at 
tho  end  of  Jime  in  the  metropolis  for  each  industry  or  group  of 
trades.  In  the  follo^ving  table  may  be  seen  a  comparison  for 
New  York  City  of  this  year  with  previous  years  for  the  com- 
bined industries: 

Idlrness  in  Rbprrsentativs  Nbw  York  Citt  Unions  at  the  End  of  June. 

IDLE  ON  account  OF — 

Thereof  Idle.  • . 

Members  / * — s  Labor  DIsa-        All  other 

TEAR.          Unions,   reporting.     Number.     Per  cent,  disputes.  bility.        reasons. 

1903 77         68,666         21,443             31.0  16,296     

1904 ♦         66.629         11,250              16.9  1,349     

1906 85         64.294           7,149              11.1  1.006  766           6.383 

1906 87         61.946           4.186               6.8  1.315  698           2,273 

1907 89         64,117           6.421              10.0  667  781           6,073 

1908 92         62.498         20.804             33.3  129  808         19.867 

'  Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 
Statistics  of  Disputes  in  April,  May  and  June. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  show 
that  48  new  disputes  began  in  the  second  quarter  of  1908.  In 
these  disputes  3,984  workmen  were  directly  involved  and  442 
others  not  on  strike  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Those  directly 
concerned  lost  57,733  days  during  the  quarter  and  those  indi- 
rectly affected  lost  6,284  days.  Adding  to  these  amounts  7,016 
days  lost  during  this  quarter  in  strikes  begun  before  April  1, 
the  total  amount  of  working  time  lost  during  April,  May  and 
June  is  found  to  be  71,033  days.  Comparing  this  figure  with 
the  second  quarter  of  last  year  when  869,000  working  days  were 
lost,  on  account  of  strikes  it  will  be  seen  how  relatively  slight 
the  stoppage  of  work  caused  by  strikes  has  been  this  quarter 
as  compared  with  last. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  strikes  and 
number  of  participants  also  reveals  the  great  decrease  in  abso- 
lute number  of  strikes  as  well  as  in  number  of  persons  involved : 


Number  of  new  disputes 

Employees  directly  concerned: 

Total 

Average  per  dispute 


The  important  new  disputes  of  the  quarter,  that  is,  those  which 
caused  the  loss  of  as  much  as  2,000  days  working  time  within 
the  quarter  numbered  8  as  compared  with  28  in  the  same  joeriod 
of  last  year.  In  the  following  table  the  principal  facts  concern- 
ing these  disputes  are  set  forth.  The  most  important  disputes 
of  the  quarter  were  those  of  the  sc/)w  trimmers  in  Xew  York 
City,  in  which  310  workmen  struck  to  resist  a  reduction  in 
wages,  and  that  of  the  New  York  City  children's  jacket  makers, 
which  involved  500  hands  and  caused  a  loss  of  14,000  work  days: 

[276] 


Second  Quarter. 

1908. 

1907.        1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

48 

112             94 

56 

43 

97 

3.984 

37,650     27,010 

15.991 

39.000 

40,699 

83.0 

336.2       287.3 

285.6 

907.0 

419.6 
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Locality.  Trade.  Date. 

New  York  City. . .  Scow  trimmers April  21-June  20 . 

New  York  City. . .  Jacket  makers June  15-July  16. . 

Poughkeepsie ....  Carpenters May  1 

Port  Washington .   Laborers May  14-June  15. . 

Rochester Electricians April  23-June  30. 

Dunkirk Molders June  3-20 

New  York  City. . .  Sheet  metal  workers.  May  7-14 

New  York  City. . .  Coal  teamsters May  14-27 


Employees 

Affected.  Aggre- 

* *^ »  gate 

Di-        Indi-  days 

rectly.     rectly.  lost. 

310     16,430 

600      14,000 

225            100  8.450 

240      6,720 

100              10  5.830 

114            189  4.848 

360      2,450 

243      2,367 


Classification  of  the  disputes  of  the  quarter  by  causes  shows 
that,  as  usual,  wage  questions  were  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
friction  accounting  for  just  one-third  of  the  strikes  of  the  quar- 
ter. Disputes  on  questions  of  trades  unionism  (which  includes 
the  "open  shop"  question),  were  second  in  importance,  being 
the  cause  of  thirteen  strikes  directly  involving  1,132  workpeople. 

Number  of  Disputes. 


Com- 


Pending 
or  not 


Cause  or  Object. 

Increase  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages 

Longer  hours 

Trade  unionism 

Particular  persons  or  classes. . . 

WorUng  arrangements 

Payment  of  wages 

Sympathetic 

Miscellaneous 

ToUl 

Employees  directly  concerned . 


Workers.  Employers,  promised,  reported.  Total. 


13 


Employees 

directly 

al. 

concerned. 

16 

1,281 

3 

550 

1 

600 

13 

1.132 

5 

136 

2 

81 

2 

68 

4 

138 

2 

89 

21 
2,225 


22 
993 


4 

541 


1 
225 


48 


3.984 


In  respect  of  results,  the  balance  is  perhaps  a  trifle  in  favor 
of  the  workpeople.  Of  the  48  disputes  of  the  quarter  the  em- 
ployers were  successful  in  22  cases,  the  employees  in  21  cases, 
and  in  4  instanc<'s  the  dispute  was  compromised.  A  glance  at 
the  number  of  employees  concerned  in  these  disputes  shows,  how- 
ever, that  more  of  the  larger  disputes  were  won  by  the  workers 
than  the  employers. 
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Intervention  by  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 


The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  reports  intervention 
in  sixteen  disputes  during  the  three  months  ended  August  31st. 
Intervention  before  strike  or  lockout  occurred  in  one  case  and 
request  for  intervention  in  the  first  instance  was  received  from 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  dispute  in  two  cases.  In  one  of 
the  latter  instances  the  parties  to  a  dispute  over  piece  prices  in 
the  Brooklyn  shoe  industry  brought  a  request  to  the  Bureau  for 
an  umpire  to  arbitrate  the  case,  which  was  successfully  done 
by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau.  This  is  the  second  instance 
of  this  kind  within  a  year,  both  in  the  same  industry  and  lo- 
cality, but  in  different  firms.  The  case  is  recount (.d  in  full  in 
following  pages.  In  addition  to  this  case  there  were  three  others 
in  which  the  Bureau's  representatives  by  conciliatory  efforts  were 
immediately  successful  in  bringing  about  settlements.  Following 
are  brief  synoi)ses  of  the  intcn^entions  of  the  period : 

Albany:  75  freight  handlers  employed  by  one  steamboat  company  struck 
August  1  for  increase  in  pay.  Bureau  intervened  same  day;  superintendent 
refused  to  meet  committee  of  strikers  having  already  filled  their  places. 

Albany:  40  laborers  employed  on  State  Educational  Building  struck  July 
31.  Bureau  intervened  on  following  day  and  found  that  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspection  was  investigating  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Labor  Ijiw 
in  regard  to  hours  and  wages.  The  complaint  was  sustained  by  the  latter 
Bureau  and  the  law  enforced  on  August  3  removing  the  cause  of  the  strike. 

Bcllmore:  40  laborers  employed  by  one  contractor  struck  June  22  because 
a  local  grocer  refused  to  reduce  the  price  of  macaroni.  Bureau  intervened 
July  17  but  strikers  had  left  town,  their  places  having  been  fiHed. 

Mt.  Vernon,  New  Rochelle  and  Tuckahoe  street  railway  employees  numlwr- 
ing  170  struck  July  23  to  enforce  a  demand  that  a  certain  superintendent 
be  retained.  Bureau  intervened  the  same  day  and  submitted  a  proposal  to 
the  union  to  return  to  work  and  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  Before  the  proposition  was  considered, 
however,  the  men  returned  to  work  on  the  advice  of  the  superintendent  after 
having  been  out  11  hours. 

New  York  City:  Shoe  cutters.     (See  account  of  arbitration  below.) 

New  York  City:  243  coal  teamsters  employed  by  13  concerns  struck  May 
14  for  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  May  19;  employees  agreed 
either  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  or  confer  with  employers.  The  employer*^, 
however,  refused  to  do  either.  Part  of  the  men  returned  to  work;  the 
places  of  others  were  filled  with  new  hands. 

New  York  City  (Brooklyn) :  1,000  jacket  makers  employed  by  40  firnis 
struck  July  1  against  increase  in  homrs  and  for  renewal  of  agreement. 
Bureau  inter\'ened  July  7  and  found  that  contractors  were  signing  union 
agreement. 

New  York  City  (Manhattan) :  2,000  jacket  makers  employed  by  52  firms 
struck  July  1  against  increase  of  hours  and  for  renewal  of  agreement. 
Bureau  intervened  July  13  but  found  negotiations  for  settlement  in  progress 
between  employers  and  the  union  attorney. 
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New  York  City:  500  jacket  makers  employed  by  41  firms  struck  June  15 
against  an  increase  in  hours  of  labor.  Bureau  intervened  June  22;  union 
representative  agreed  to  meet  employers  but  latter  stated  they  had  nothing 
to  arbitrate;  parties  themselves  after  an  unsuccessful  arbitration  of  their 
own  arranging  finally  came  to  an  agreement  on  July  15. 

New  York  City:  310  scow  trimmers  employed  by  one  contractor  struck 
April  21  against  reduction  in  wages  and  to  compel  payment  of  wages  due. 
The  Bureau  intervened  April  22  and  subsequently  sub-oontractors  refused  to 
pay  wages  due  men  and  suit  was  brought  to  recover  the  sai^c.  On  May 
13  and  14  conferences  were  arranged  by  the  Bureau  between  representatives 
of  the  parties,  but  they  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  and  the  contract  was 
forfeited;  new  contractor  and  union  on  June  10  reached  an  agreement,  in 
negotiation  of  which  Bureau's  representatives  assisted. 

New  York  City:  160  shirt  makers  employed  by  12  contractors  struck  on 
August  10  for  an  increase  in  wages.  Bureau  intervened  August  11  and 
proposed  that  the  employees  confer  with  their  employers  but  found  that 
negotiations  were   already  in  progress.     Strike  terminated  August  14. 

New  York  City:  70  tile  layers,  cement  masons  and  others  emploved  on 
the  Williamsburg  bridge  struck  to  force  contractor  to  employ  union  laborers; 
Bureau  intervened  June  15;  conference  between  the  disputants  was  ar- 
ranged June  16  but  the  parties  failed  to  reach  an  agreement.  Strikers 
returned  to  work  June  24. 

New  York  City:  13  upholsterers  in  one  factory  struck  February  13 
against  a  reduction  in  wages.  Bureau  intervened  March  13;  superintendent 
refused  to  meet  committee  of  strikers  stating  that  their  places  had  been 
filled. 

New  York  City:  85  white  goods  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck 
August  13  against  certain  shop  rules.  Bureau  intervened  August  17  and 
arranged  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  disputants  but  tliey 
failed  to  reach  a  settlement.  On  August  19,  at  the  request  of  the  employer 
the  Bureau  again  arranged  a  conference  between  the  employer  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  and  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
This  conference  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  difl'erences. 

Port  Washington:  240  laborers  employed  by  three  contractors  struck 
May  14  for  an  increase  in  wages.  Bureau  intervened  June  1  and  tlierc- 
after  and  arranged  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  disputants  which 
resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  June  22. 

Walden:  50  pocket  knife  blade  grinders  and  finishers  struck  in  April, 
1904,  and  the  strikers'  places  were  filled  with  new  hands.  On  August  11,  this 
year,  at  the  request  of  the  union  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  conferred 
with  the  union  but  on  account  of  lack  of  work  at  the  factory  postponed 
intervention. 

ARBITRATION    BY   STATE   BURKAU. 

Oil  July  8  the  business  agent  of  Shoe  Cutters  L.  A.  1551], 
K.  of  L.  of  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York  City,  called  at  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  Bureau  and  asked  thar  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  should  act  as  umpire  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween members  of  the  union  and  the  John  J.  Lattemann  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  employs  320  hands,  over  prices 
on  two  new  patterns.  Industrial  Mediator  M.  J.  Reagan  oifered 
his  services  and  they  were  accepted,  July  14  being  sot  as  date 
for  first  hearing  of  the  parties.  On  July  27th,  the  following 
decision  was  rendered: 
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New  York  City,  July  27,  1908. 

Messrs,  Alfred  E.  Owers  and  Jjexcis  Mertz,  representing  the  John  J.  Latte- 
mann  tihoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  X,  Y,,  D,  A,  Duhig  and  IV.  A. 
Henry,  for  Shoe  Cutters: 

Gentlemen  :  Having  been  agreed  upon  by  you  collectively  to  act  as 
arbitrator  as  to  tlie  prices  to  be  paid  for  cutting  shoes  by  pattern  marked  as 
Exhibit  A,  and  prices  to  be  paid  for  cutting  tips  by  pattern  marked  as 
Exhibit  C,  t  hereby  render  the  following  decisions: 

Cutting  Shoes  From  Patterns  Marked  Exhibit  A. 

The  price  paid  by  the  firm  for  cutting  shoes  from  these  patterns  is  5% 
cents  per  pair,  and  the  shoe  cutters  ask  that  they  be  granted  6  cents  per 
pair  for  cutting  same. 

After  having  carefully  compared  the  prices  paid  and  the  labor  necessary 
to  be  performed  on  several  of  the  exhibits  of  patterns  presented  by  both  the 
firm  and  the  shoe  cutters*  representatives,  1  find  this  particular  pattern 
marked  Exhibit  A  contains  a  number  of  additional  difficult  angles  whicli 
would  naturally  take  more  time  in  the  arrangement  of  patterns  on  the 
skins  and  the  cutting  of  same  and  correspondingly  reduce  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  cutter.  Therefore  I  do  not  consider  that  the  increase  asked  for  to  be 
unreasonable. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  cutting  shoes  by  pattern  marked  Exhibit  A  shall 
be  6  cents  per  pair. 

Wing  Tip  Patterns  —  Exhibit  C. 

From  all  the  evidence  and  exhibits  presented  and  price  to  be  paid  for 
this  pattern  I  feel  that  the  price  asked  is  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the 
amount  of  extra  labor  to  be  performed  in  cutting  pattern  marked  Exhibit  D 
for  which  V2  ^nt  per  pair  is  now  paid,  and  the  new  pattern  marked 
Exhibit  C  for  which  1  cent  per  pair  is  asked.  However,  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  cutter  is  entitled  to  some  compensation  owing  to  the 
diflference  in  the  outline  of  this  pattern  marked  Exhibit  C  as  compared  with 
patterns  marked  Exhibit  D. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  this  pattern  marked  Exhibit  C  shall  be  %  cent 
per  pair. 

(Signed)        Michael  J.  Reagan. 

This  award  was  accepted  by  both  parties  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  1»08. 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Reagan,  Department  of  Labor,  New  York: 

Deab  Sir. —  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
July  27th,  address^ed  to  our  Mr.  Owers  and  which  awaited  his  return  from 
a  brief  vacation,  and  acknowledge  decisions  you  would  have  arrived  at, 
although  they  are  not  in  conformity  with  our  ideas  as  expressed.  We  feel 
quite  certain,  however,  that  you  would  have  used  your  best  judgment  with 
the  facts  that  were  presented,  and  there  is  therefore  no  hesitation  on  our 
part  in  accepting  them  as  final,  and  as  being  entirely  satisfactory  for  the 
reason  expressed  above,  and  it  would  be  our  pleasure  at  any  time  in  the 
future  to  submit  similar  matters  for  a  decision  in  the  same  manner. 

Please  accept  the  kind  regards  of  the  writer,  and  believe  us, 

Very  sincerelv  vours, 
(Signed)         J.  J.  LATTEMAXX  SHOE  MFO.  CO.. 

Al'Fi^GD   E.   OWEBLB, 

I       i...r.,    t   ,     .    ,  Oennal  ^fanager. 
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Bbooklyn,  N.  Y.,  AuffU8t  10,  1008. 
Mr.  M.  J.  Keaoan,  Industrial  Mediator,  Department  of  Labor,  Sub-office, 
1X4  E,  28th  St.,  New  York  City: 
Deab  Sib. —  Yours  of  July  27th  received  informing  me  of  your  decision 
in  the  matter  of  the  John  J.  Lattemann  Shoe  Co.  and  the  above  named 
Association.  Your  decision  we  consider  fair  and  just  to  both  parties,  and 
allow  me  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Association  for  the 
fairness  contained  therein,  and  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
you  to  any  labor  organization  who  have  a  difference  of  opinion  with  their 
employers.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  my  honest  opinion  if  employer  and 
employees  would  submit  their  grievances  to  your  Board  for  adjustment  we 
would  have  less  labor  trouble,  and  a  better  feeling  between  capital  and 
labor.     Thanking  you^  I  beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)         Dennis  A.  Duuio, 

Business  Agent 

Arbitration  by  Private  Agencies. 

ABBITKATJ;ON   BETWEEN    NEW   YORK   CITY   PRESS   FEEDERS 
AND  printers'    LEAGUE. 

In  the  March  Bulletin  was  noted  the  successful  negotiation 
of  joint  trade  agreements  between  the  Printers'  League  of  New 
York  City  and  the  unions  of  compositors  and  pressmen.  A 
preliminary  agreement  with  the  press  feeders  was  there  pub- 
lished also,  in  connection  with  which  it  was  noted  that  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  general  agreement  with  the  feeders  was  under  way, 
certain  disputed  points  being  in  process  of  arbitration.  In  July 
this  arbitration  was  finally  completed  so  that  now  the  League, 
which  is  a  book  and  job  printers'  organization,  has  general  agree- 
ments with  the  unions  in  all  three  of  the  principal  trades  of  the 
industry. 

The  following  documents  contain  the  existing  contract  with  the 
feeders.^  The  first  is  the  agreement  which  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  in  November,  1907,  leaving  three  points  therein,  as  indi- 
cated by  stars,  to  be  settled  later.  These  three  points  were  left 
to  an  arbitration  board  composed  of  Messrs.  Little,  Carey  and 
Hennessey  for  the  league  and  Messrs.  Moran,  Coates  and  Cam- 
eron for  the  union  with  Mr.  James  J.  Murphy,  president  of 
Typographical  Union  Na  6  ,as  -final  arbitrator.  The  second 
document  contains  the  decisions  on  the  three  disputed  points. 
The  first  two  of  these  were  settled  by  the  joint  conference  com- 
mittee, without  recourse  to  an  umpire  but  the  third  could  not 

1  The  agreementg  with  the  compo»itor8  «nd  press^n^n  were  published  in  the 
March  Btiw^nN, 
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be  agreed  upon  and  went  to  the  umpire,  whose  decision  thereon 
represents  a  compromise,  the  employers  gaining  their  contention 
for  one  man  to  two  machines  but  with  an  increase  of  $2.50  p(T 
week  in  the  wage  scale  gained  by  the  union.  The  decision  is 
said  to  have  been  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  side  but  has 
nevertheless  been  accepted  as  indicated  by  the  agreement  below 
in  which  it  is  embodied: 

Printers*  League  of  America,  'Sew  York  Branchy  Scale  of  Wages  and  Shop 
Rules  in  effect  November  18,  1907.  Subject  to  ratification  by  the  bodies 
of  Franklin  Associatijn  No.  23  (/.  P.  P.  &  A.  C/.  of  N,  A.),  and  Printenf 
League  of  America,  Neto  York  Branch. 

The  followinf^  agreement,  entered  into  this  loth  day  of  November,  1907, 
between  the  Printers*  League  of  America  (New  York  Branch)  and  Franklin 
Association  No.  23,  in  accordance  with  agreements  now  existing  between  said 
bodies,  shaJl  be  known  as  the  '*  Printers'  League  Scale." 

The  following  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  shop  practices  shall 
become  operative  on  NovemlSr  18,  1907. 

Provided:  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  hereafter  no  strike 
or  lockout  shall  take  place;  but  that  any  claimed  infraction  of  this  Agree- 
ment, or  any  other  grievance,  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  as  provided 
by  the  principles  of  the  Printers'  League  of  America.  Also  that  all  members 
of  the  Printers'  League  of  America  shall  be  conceded  as  good  terms  —  or 
Ijetter  —  in  wages  and  hours  as  those  conceded  to  any  other  printing  office 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  bodies. 

That  on  and  after  November  18,  1907,  the  Feeders'  scale  of  wages  as  in 
force  since  July  1,  1907,  shall  continue  $16.00  per  week  of  48  hours.  Offices 
to  l)e  privileged  to  work  six  hours  overtime  per  week,  not  more  than  one 
hour  in  any  one  day,  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour.  Any  overtime  beyond 
the  stated  six  hours  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  price  and  one-half  of  scale. 
This  scale  of  wages  to  continue  to  January  1,  1909. 

On  all  other  positions,  pay  and  overtime  in  accordance  with  existing  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  also  understood  that  offices  may  employ  a  second  shift  at  the  same  rate 
of  wages  and  contlitions,  except  that  said  second  shift  is  to  wrirk  but  1') 
hours  per  week.  When  possible,  the  45  hours  to  Ixx  worked  in  five  ni^or'itu 
of  nine  hours  each.  Such  arrangement  for  the  working  time  of  the  two 
shifts  may  be  made  that  is  mutually  acceptable  to  the  enjployer  and  eni- 
ploy(k'.    Total  time  covered  to  be  between  7.30  a.  m.  and  4  a.  m. 

Overtime  until  12.00  p.  m.  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
(this  clause  referring  only  to  the  first  shift),  computed  according  to  the 
scale;  after  midniglit,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  double  time;  overtime  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays  shall  be  the  same  as  day  scale  for  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays. 

*  Feeders  working  on  the  second  shift  for  three  nights  or  less  shall  lie  paid 
35  cents  over  the  scale  for  any  such  night  worked.  This  is  to  apply  to  extra 
hands  only. 

It  is  mutually  requested  that  no  feeder  receiving  above  the  scale  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  on  account  of  the  establishing  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  work  less  than  one  day  after  starting  a 
day's  work,  unless  discharged  for  incompetency. 

Shop  Practices. 

No  eating  between  hours.  By  this  is  understood  sending  for  lunch  at 
hours  other  than  those  regularly  designated. 

Presses  to  be  started  at  the  appointed  time.  Workmen  to  be  ready  to 
proceed  when  the  whistle  blows  or  bell  rings,  not  merely  on  the  premises, 

«Not  acreed  upon;  left  for  future  reference. 
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bnt  actualljr  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  run  presses  up  to  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  or  blowing  of  the  whistle. 

Representatives  from  Unions  must  not  enter  pressrooms  without  permission 
from  the  employer  or  manager. 

Apprentices. 

•  One  apprentice  to  each  office  carrying  four  feeders,  and  up  to  six  feeders 
or  a  majority  fraction  thereof;  not  more  than  five  apprentice  feeders  to  any 
one  office.  Said  apprentice  to  be  registered  by  both  the  Printers'  League  of 
America  and  Franklin  Association  No.  23;  and  no  apprentice  shall  be  given 
a  full  card  by  Franklin  Association  No.  23  until  after  the  fourth  year  of  his 
apprenticeship,  unless  by  mutual  consent  of  both  contracting  parties  herein 
mentioned.  The  minimum  wages  for  apprentices  shall  be  as  follows:  First 
year,  $8.00;  second  year,  $10.00;  third  year,  $12.00;  fourth  year,  $14.00; 
end  of  fourth  year,  $16.00. 

Feeders  to  be  allowed  to  match  on  overlays  on  press. 

To  change  from  one  press  to  another  at  the  option  of  the  foreman.  Pro- 
vided the  number  .of  feeders  employed  is  equal  to  the  number  of  presses  in 
actual  work  in  the  plant. 

To  help  patching  up  on  any  press  when  called  upon. 

*  Ona  feeder  to  two  automntic  feeding  machines. 

The  above  agreement  having  been  duly  ratified  by  both  the  Printers'  lieaguo 
of  America  (New  York  Branch)  and  Franklin  Association  No.  23  is  hereby 
signed  for  those  two  bodies  by 

For  the  League. 

Charles  Francis,  President;  Henry  W.  Cherouny,  Vice-President; 
Wm.  H.  VanWort,  Recording  Secretary;  J.  Wm.  Walker, 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Pressmen's  and  Feeders*  Agreements. 

For  Franklin  Association. 

^        Thomas   Moran,   President;  Walter  J.   Coates,   George   McMahon, 
Wm.  Cameron,  James  P.  Kettle,  Herbert  D.  Mulroy. 

Supplement  to  the  existing  contract  beticecn  the  Printers*  League  of  America, 
New  York  Branch,  and  the  Franklin  Association  of  Press-Feeders  No.  23 
(/.  P.  P.  d  A.  U.). 

We,  the  undersigned,  compoHing  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  on  thrr<» 
questions  heretofore  'unadjusted  between  the  Printers'  Ixjague  and  the 
Franklin  Association  having  been  given  full  power  by  our  respective  organi- 
zations to  conclude  an  adjustment  of  said  questions  do  hereby  agree  that 
the  following  are  the  recognized  decisions  on  the  three  points  at  issue 
to  wit: 

No.  1. —  A  feeder  working  two  nights  or  less  in  any  one  week  shall  receive 
60c  per  hour,  but  if  he  works  three  nights  or  more  in  any  one  week  he  shall 
be  paid  the  schedule. 

No.  2. —  One  apprentice  to  every  six  feeders  or  a  majority  fraction  thereof. 
Such  apprentices  to  be  registered  by  both  the  Printers*  League  of  America 
and  Franklin  Association  No.  23;  and  no  apprentice  shall  be  given  a  full 
card  by  Franklin  Association  No.  23  until  after  the  fourth  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  unless  by  mutual  consent  of  both  contracting  parties  herein 
mentioned.  The  minimum  wages  for  apprentices  shall  be  as  follows:  First 
and  second  years  $10.00,  third  year  $11.00,  fourth  year  $13.00,  end  of  the 
fourth  year  the  prevailing  scale. 

No.  3. —  Assistants  attending  one  or  two  machines  shall  be  paid  $18.60 
weeklv.  Assistants  shall  attend  not  more  than  two  machines.  This  decision 
shall  not  be  effective  until  July  15,  1908. 

We,  therefore,  attach  our  sicmatures  hereto  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our 
respective  organizations  to  adhere  to  and  abide  by  the  foregoing  conditions 

*Not  agreed  upon:  left  for  future  reference. 
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during  the  term  of  our  mutual  contract  subject  to  any  and  all  provisions 
of  that  contract  as  now  in  force. 

Signed  and  attested  this  13th  day  of  July,  1908. 

For  tjie  League. 

(Signed)         Joseph  J.  Little,  John  H.  Hennessey,  Peter  J.  Carey. 

For  the  Franklin  Association, 

(Signed)  Walter  J.  Coates,  Thomas  J.  Moran,  Wm.  Cameron. 

Members  of  the  Joint   Conference  Committee. 
Attest: 

(Signed)         D.  W.  Gbeoory, 

Corresponding  tiecretary  of  the  League. 

ARBITRATION    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY    CAB    DRIVEBs'    DISPUTE. 

The  existing  agroement  between  the  Livery  Stable  Keepers' 
Association  of  New  York  City  and  the  Liberty  Uawn  Associa- 
tion of  Coach  and  Cab  Drivers,  Local  No.  607  of  the  United 
Teamsters  of  America,  expired  on  Xovember  30,  1907.  L'^nder 
that  agreement  wages  had  been  $15  ]>er  week  of  seven  days  with 
ten  hours  off  out  of  every  twenty-four  and  two  additional  hours 
for  meals.  On  November  22d  the  union  had  presented  a  demand, 
with  a  view  to  a  new  agreement,  for  an  increase  of  wages  from 
$2.15  to  $2.50  per  day  with  twelve  hours'  off  out  of  every  twenty- 
four.  To  this  the  employers  had  made  a  counter  proposition  of  a 
reduction  of  wages  to  $14  per  week  without  change  of  hours. 
After  several  conferences,  neither  side  offering  any  concession,  a 
strike  of  1,200  cab  drivers  occurred  on  December  17.  On  the 
night  of  that  day  Mr.  Marcus  'M.  ifarks  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Civic  Federation  succeeded  in  arranging  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  parties  in  dispute,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  following  agreement  to  leave  wages  at  the  old  rate 
and  submit  the  question  of  hours  and  any  other  differences  to 
arbitration. 

The  undersigned  authorized  to  represent  the  Livery  Stable  Keepers*  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Liberty  Dawn  Asflociation  No.  607.  l/.  T.  of  A.,  hereby  agree 
that  the  wages  shall  be  $15.00  a  waek  and  all  other  matters  of  difference 
between  them  regarding  hours  and  conditions  of  employment,  but  not 
matters  affecting  union  rules  and  regulations,  be  referred  for  arbitration  to 
a  committee  of  three,  one  to  l)e  selected  by  each  and  the  third  by  these  two; 
meanwhile  the  strike  to  be  declared  off  and  past  conditions  to  prevail  till 
the  report  of  the  arbitrators  be  handed  in,  which  shall  be  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

A.  Lexo, 

Livery  Stable  Keepers/'  Assn. 
Thos.  F.  McCormack, 

Liberty  Datcn  Assn. 
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Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  strike  immediately 
ended,  the  men  returning  to  work  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
It  was  not  until  June  of  this  year,  however,  that  the  arbitration 
proceeding  was  completed,  resulting  in  the  following  decision. 
So  far  as  the  main  question  of  hours  is  concerned,  the  award 
represents  a  compromise  as  to  arrangement  of  hours.  Under 
the  old  agreement  each  driver  had  ten  hours  off  out  of  twenty- 
four  with  two  additional  hours  for  meals.  The  award  provides 
eleven  hours  off  with  one  additional  hour  for  meals,  actual  work- 
ing time  remaining  twelve  as  before. 

Dated  at  New  York,  June  20,  1908. 

To   the  JAvei-y   Stahle  Keepers*   Association,   Party  of   the   First   Part,   and 
Local  No.  607,  U.  T.  of  A.,  Party  of  the  Second  Part. 

Gentlemen. —  We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  by  your  honorable  bodies 
as  arbitrators  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  numerous  contentions  that  aro$>e 
between  your  respective  organizations,  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  our 
findings  and  grant  the  following  award.  We  grant  this  award  after  a  very 
careful  investigation  of  the  existing  diflferences  and  also  after  a  very 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the "  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  numerous 
stables  interested  and  also  of  the  conditions  of  the  men  employed. 

We  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  our  award  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  in  interest  and  hope  that  in  the  future  none  but  amicable 
relations  shall  exist  between  both  organizations. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)         John  CAVANAuaii, 

For  the  Livery  Stable  Keepers"  Assn. 
John  A.  Moffett, 

For  Local  No.  607,  U.  T.  of  A. 

Section  1.  That  each  driver  get  eleven  hours  off  with  ten  minutes  to  put 
away  horses.  Additional  hour  for  meal  to  be  given  as  near  the  middle  of 
the  working  day  as  possible.  In  the  event  of  not  getting  meal  time,  time 
to  be  taken  the  following  morning  but  in  the  event  of  the  employer  request- 
ing the  driver  to  report  to  the  stables  ahead  of  time  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, that  he  be  allowed  his  time  at  the  earliest  opportunity  of  the  employer. 

Section  2.  All  drivers  including  monthly  men  to  receive  not  less  than 
$15  a  week  —  salary  to  be  paid  weekly. 

Section  3.  When  drivers  act  as  chauffeurs  same  conditions  to  prevail  as 
in  sections   1   and   2. 

Section  4.  When  a  driver  is  compelled  to  take  or  takes  a  day  off  with 
leave,  or  many,  he  takes  twenty-four  hours  for  each  day  and  his  allotted 
time. 

When  men  get  days  or  weeks  off  they  shall  get  them  in  turn. 

Section  5.  When  a  driver  is  kept  out  until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
later,  he  takes  twenty- four  hours  off  with  pay. 

Section  6.  One  six  o'clock  night  in  every  tw^elve  nights. 

Section  7.  Abolish  all  extra  drivers  but  employers  shall  be  permitted  to 
employ  extra  drivers  when  doing  funeral  work. 

Section  8.  Only  members  of  the  Coach  and  Cab  Drivers  Local  No.  607 
with  paid-up  cards  to  be  employed  and  members  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
work   with  non-union  drivers. 

Section  9.  No  driver  excepting  monthly  men  to  be  expected  to  clean 
harness  or  wash  vehicles  except  S)  sponge  and  chamois  after  washing. 
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Section  10.  Should  any  condition  arise  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the 
representatives  of  Local  No.  607  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
the  arbitration  committee  to  consist  of  three  employers  and  three  drivers, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  arbitration  committee  being  unable  to  agree,  they 
shall  select  a  final  arbiter  who  shall  be  a  disinterested  party.  Arbitration 
committees  shall  convene  within  three  days  after  appointment  and  a  final 
decision   shall   be  rendered   within  ten  days. 

Section  IL  No  lockout  or  strike  shall  take  place  pending  a  decision  of 
the  arbitration  -committee. 

Section  12.  When  a  contract  is  entered  into  between  the  Livery  Stable 
Keepers'  Association  and  Local  No.  607  of  the  liberty  Dawn  Association 
neither  party  to  said  contract  shall  have  the  power  to  abrogate  same  and 
said  (contract  can  only  be  altered  by  mutual  consent. 

That  contracts  be  universal  in  all  stables. 

Section  13.  All  contracts  shall  expire  on  October  15th  of  each  year,  but 
contracts  can  be  made  for  a  longer  period  if  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Dated  at  New  York,  June  26,  1908. 

John  CAVANAuan, 
John  A.  Moffett, 

Arbitration  Committee. 

Joint  Trade  Agreements. 
During  the  three  months  from  June  1  to  September  1,  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  received  copies  of  91  for- 
mal trade  agreements  between  organized  wage  workers  and  em- 
ployers, either  individually  or  in  association,  entered  into  since 
the  first  of  last  January  and  not  heretofore  listed.  It  is  a  notable 
fact,  as  shown  in  the  following  list  that  no  less  than  37,  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  contain  some  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  any  disputes  that  may  arise  during  the  life  of 
the  agreement. 

Agreement  Covebs — 


Locality  and  Trade.  Period. 

Albany: 

Bakers June  1,  1908- 

April30, 1909. 

Team  drivers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Amsterdam: 

Brewery  workmen May  1.  1908-9 . . 

Batavia: 

Bakers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Compositors Jan.  1. 1908-11. . 

Granite  cutters Mar.  1,  1908-11 . 

Buffalo: 

Boiler  makers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Compositors  (German-Am.). .  Jan.  15. 1908-10. 

Fishermen Jan.  1. 1908-9.  . . 

Quarry  workers April  1, 1908-9 . . 

Rock  drillers April  1, 1908-9. . 

Tuck  pointers May  1, 1908-9. . . 

Wood  workers Feb.  6,  1908- 

Feb.  1,  1910.. 


Settle- 
Union   Ap-    Work-  ment 
pref-   pren-    ing    of  dis- 
Wages.  Hours,  erence.  tices.   rules,   putef*. 
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Aqrbement  Covers — 


LocAUTT  AND  Tradb.  Perfod. 

BuflPftlo  and  Rochester: 

Elevator  constructors May  I,  1008-10. 

Canandaigua: 

Brewery  workmen May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Compo.^tors Jan.  1, 1908-9 .  . . 

Oohoes: 

Painters April  1.  1908-9 . . 

Plumbers April  1,  1908-9 . . 

Elmira: 

Bakers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Carpenters Mar.  1,  1908-9 . . 

Laundry  workers April  1, 1908-9 . . 

Teamsters April  1, 1908-9 . . 

Erie  Railroad: 

Telegraphers Mar.  4,  1908 

GloversTille: 

Bakers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Compositors Jan.  1. 1908-9.  . . 

Homell: 

Retail  clerks June  1,  1908-9 . . 

Hudson: 

Brewery  workmen May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Ilion: 

Metal  polishers June  1,  1908-9 . . 

Painters AprU  1.  1908-9. . 

Jamestown: 

Painters April  1, 1908-9 . . 

Plumbers May  1,  1908-9. . 

Johnstown: 

Painters May  1,  1908- 

Jan.  1,  1909... 
KeeseviUe: 

Horse  nail  makers May  6,  1908-9 . . 

Little  Falls: 

Bricklayers April  1, 1908-9. . 

Middletown: 

Bricklayers April  1, 1908-9. . 

Hod  carriers April  1, 1908-9. . 

Plumbers 1908 

Millbrook: 

Painters April  1. 1908-9. . 

Newburgh: 

Brewery  workmen May  1.  1908-9 . . 

Garment  workers Jan.  1, 1908-9. . . 

Retail  clerks Feb.  1,  1908-11. 

New  York  Central  Railroad: 

Boiler  makers 1908 

New  York  City: 

Bakers May  1.  1908-9 . . 

Bakers  (Bohemian) May  1,  1908-9. . 

Bartenders May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Bluestone  cutters Jan.  1.  1908- 

Dec.  31.  1908. 

Brewery  workmen April  13, 1908- 

April  1,1911.. 

Bricklayers'  helpers Jan.  1,  1908-9. . 


Settle- 
Union    Ap-    Work-  ment 
pref-    pren-     ing     of  dis- 
Wages.  Hour8.erence.  tices.    rules,    putes- 
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Agreement  Co\t:r8 — 


Locality  and  Trade. 


Period. 


Settle- 
Union    Ap-    Work-  ment 
pref-    pren-     ing     of  dif- 
Wages.  Hours.erence.  tices.   rules,    putes. 


New  York  City  — Concluded: 

Cement  masons Jan.  1,  1908-9 . . 

Firemen,  stationary June  1,  1908-11 . 

Jacket  makers July  17,  1908- 

July  1,  1909... 

Jacket  makers  and  pressers. .  July  15, 1908-9. . 

Mineral  water  bottlers June  14,  1908- 

May  1.  1909... 

Neckwear  makers July  15,  1908- 

Feb.  15,  1909. 

Scow  trimmers June  10,  1908- 

Feb.  11,  1909. 

Waiters Aug.  1.  1908 

Niagara  Falls: 

Bricklayers  and  Masons April  1,  1908-9. . 

Plasterers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Printing  pressmen July  1,  1908-9 . . 

North  Tonawanda: 

Carpenters May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Lumber  handlers April  16,  1908. . . 

Ogdensburg: 

Lumber  inspectors May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Wood  workers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Oneida: 

Bakers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Oneonta: 

Compositors Jan.  1,  1908-9 . . 

Oswego: 

Brewery  workmen May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Plumbers 1908 

Sheet  metal  workers May  1,  1908-9. . 

Poughkeepsie: 

Bricklayers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Rochester: 

Bakers May  1,  1908 

Electrical  workers May  1,  1908-10. 

Glass  workers 1908 

Ice  wagon  drivers May  1,  1908-9 . . 

Iron  and  wire  workers May  1,  1908-9. . 

Paper  hangers April  1,  1908-9 . . 

Street  and  building  laborers . .  July  31, 1908- 

May  1,  1909... 

Teamsters 1908-9 

Truck  drivers April  1, 1908-10 . 

Rome: 

Painters Jan.  1,  1908 

Schenectady: 

Electric  apparatus  makers.  . .  May  13,  1908- 

May  1.  1909.. 
Syracuse: 

Coopers April  1,  1908-9 . . 

Electrical  workers June  11,  1908- 

May  1.1910... 

laundry  workers 1908 

Machinists 1908 

Theatrical  stage  employees.  . .   May  15,  1908- 

Aug.  31.  1908. 
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Agreement  Coveiu — 

Settle- 
Union    Ap-    Work-  ment 
pref-    pren-     ing     of  dis- 
LocALiTY  AND  TRADE.  Peilod.         Wsges.  Hour8.erence.  tlces.   rules,   putes. 

Troy: 

Coal  handlers April  1,  1008-10 .  ♦  •  ♦     

Utlca: 

Bakers May  1,  1908-9 . .  *  •  *  *  ♦     

Bricklayers May  1,  1908-9 .  *     ♦  *  • 

Printing  pressmen 1908 *  •  *     *     

Sheet  metal  workers May  1908-9 ♦  •     *     

Warwick: 

Carpenters May  26,  1908- 

June  1,1909..  ♦  •  •     ♦     

Waterford: 

Painters April  1,  1908-9 ..  *  ♦  •     *     

White  Plains  and  vicinity: 

•Building  trades Mar.  18,  1908-10  *♦♦»♦♦ 

Yonkers: 

Teamsters May  1,  1908-9 ..  *  *  ♦     * 

Of  the  above  agreements  four  are  reprinted  below  bls  contain- 
ing features  of  exceptional  interest.  The  first  is  an  interesting 
example  of  collective  bargaining  for  unskilled  workers  through 
an  allied  skilled  trade,  in  this  instance  hod  carriers'  terms  of 
employment  in  New  York  City  being  negotiated  with  employers 
by  bricklayers.  This  agi-eement  with  employers  supplements  the 
agreement  between  laborers'  and  bricklayers'  unions  which  w^as 
reproduced  in  the  June  Bulletin  (p.  162).  The  permanency  of 
this  system  in  the  brick  masonry  industry  of  the  metropolis  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  agreement  for  1908  succeeds  one 
for  1906-7,  which  was  printed  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  1907  (p.  97). 

In  some  contrast  to  the  first  agreement  below  is  the  third 
which  is  a  contract  directly  between  laborers'  unions  and  a  con- 
tractors' association. 

The  second  agreement  is  of  interest  because  of  the  provision 
in  section  8  for  a  permanent  committee  to  adjust  complaints  or 
disputes,  in  contrast  to  the  commoner  form  in  such  agreements  of 
a  temporary  body  appointed  for  each  dispute  as  it  arises. 

The  last  agreement  below  is  notable  as  covering  the  entire 
building  industry  of  White  Plains  and  vicinity,  negotiated  by 

^Comprising  bricklayers,  carpenters,  electrical  workers,  lathers,  laborers,  painters,  plumb- 
ers, gas  and  steam  fitters,  sheet  metal  workers  and  structural  iron  workers. 

10 
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a  general  employers'  association  and  a  central  labor  union,  and 
as  providing  a  general  arbitration  board  for  the  industry. 
Separate  schedules  for  each  of  the  nine  individual  building  trades 
connected  with  the  Central  Labor  Union,  which  are  attached  to 
original  agreement,  are  here  omitted. 

NEW    YOKK    CITY    BRICKLAYERS'    HELPERS. 

New  Yobk,  December  20,  1907. 
The  Mason  Huilders*  Association,  of  which  Mason  Builders'  Local  No.    1   is 
herein  declared  and  understood  to  he  a  constituent  part,  hereby  enters 
into  the  follovoing  agreement  vnth  the  Bricklayers*  Unions  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

I. 

The  bricklayers  and  their  helpers  will  not  affiliate  in  any  way  with  any 
other  labor  organiziitiou ;  and,  especially,  will  not  affiliate  with  building 
material  drivers  and  handlers,  and  will  not  go  out  on  any  sympathic  strike 
whatsoever.  The  bricklayers  agree  that  their  helpers,  either  collectively  or 
individually,  will  not  leave  the  works  of  a  member  of  the  Mason  Builders* 
Association,  and  they  further  agree  that  their  helpers  shall  not  work  for 
anyone  not  complying  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  herein  agreed  to. 
All  disputes  arising  must  be  brought  before  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee 
of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  said  Bricklayers'  Unions  for 
settlement. 

II. 

On  these  stipulations  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  agrees  that  its 
members  shall  employ  within  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  such  helpers  only  as  are  recognized  by  said  Bricklayers'  Unions; 
it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  helpers  necessary  to  start  Bricklayers 
at  9  A.  M.  shall  begin  work  at  7.45  a.  m.,  or  later,  at  the  option  of  the 
foreman;  Saturday  afternoon  and  all  other  time  before  8  A.  M.  and  after  5 
p.  M.,  except  as  hereinafter  specified,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a  half;  but  double  time  shall  be  paid  for  work  on  Sunday  and  on  the 
holidays  specified  in  the  agreement  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 
and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions.  And  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  agrees 
that  its  members  shall  henceforth  pay  37ic.  per  hour  as  a  helper's  wage 
throughout  said  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
until  the  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

And  the  bricklayers  herewith  guarantee  that  37ic.  per  hour  and  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime,  including  Saturday  afternoon,  and  double  time  for 
work  on  Sunday  and  on  the  holidays  specified  in  the  agreement  between 
the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  shall  hence- 
forth be  the  rate  of  wage  for  their  helpers  throughout  said  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  until  the  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

The  term  of  this  agreement  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  of 
the  city  of  New  York  for  1908. 

For  Mason  Builders*  Association, 

Frank  E.  Conover,  Chairman;  Francis  M.  Weeks,  Otto  M. 
Eidlitz,  Georsre  Wills,  William  Crawford,  Alexander 
Brown,  Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Leahey,  F.  J.  Ashfield,  Arthur 
Stone,  C.  C.  Woodruff,  M.  J.  Dowd,  William  Kenneilv, 
F.  T.  Youngs,  Edward  Choate,  J.  C.  Vreeland,  Ely 
Greenblatt. 
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For  Bricklayers*  Unions, 

No.  34,  Fred  James,  Chairman;  No«  1,  William  D.  Hanigan ; 
No.  3,  Richard  B.  Moore;  No.  4,  James  Birchall;  No.  7, 
Joseph  Doody;  No.  9,  Tony  Wenger;  No.  11,  William 
Klein;  No.  21,  William  J.  Cronin;  No.  29,  Charles  C. 
Brown;  No.  32,  Clarence  E.  Wood;  No.  33,  Luke  A. 
Burke;  No.  35,  Wm.  Schmit;  No.  37,  Lawrence  McCabe; 
No.  40,  W.  Sloane,  No.  41,  F.  R.  Harper;  No.  72,  Ben. 
F.  King. 

NEW    YORK    CITY    CEMENT    MASONS. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  first  day  of  January,  1008,  between 
the  Masters'  League  of  Cement  Workers,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
United  Cement  Masons*  Union  No.  1  of  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity, 
party  of  the  second  part,  to  cover  the  follou>ing  territory,  namely: 
New  York  State  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  City  Hall, 
Manhattan,  also  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  east  of  the  Uaekensack  River 
and  north  to  Fort  Lee. 

Section  1.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  namely:  from 
8  A.  M.  to  12,  and  from  1  p.  li.  to  5  p.  u,  on  week  days,  and  from  8  A.  m. 
to  12  on  Saturdays,  and  double  time  shall  be  paid  for  all  overtime,  excepting 
on  Saturday  between  the  hours  of  12  M.  and  5  P.  M.,  and  on  labor  day 
when  no  work  shall  be  done. 

Double  time  shall  be  paid  for  work  performed  on  Sunday,  New  Year's 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Christmas,  or  day  celebrated  as  such. 

Should  any  dispute  aris3  between  the  employer  or  employee  about  the 
time  worked  and  the  amount  to  be  paid,  said  dispute  can  be  brought  to  the 
Joint  Complaint  Committee  for  final  decision. 

Sec.  2.  The  minimum  scale  of  wages  shall  be  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents 
per  hour,  wages  to  be  paid  on  job  where  men  are  employed  before  12:30 
p.  M.  on  Saturday,  the  week  to  end  on  Thursday  night. 

If  wages  are  not  paid  as  specified,  single  time  shall  be  paid  from  12  m. 
to  1  p.  M.,  and  double  time  shall  be  paid  thereafter. 

If  discharged  for  any  reason  during  the  week,  they  shall  receive  their 
money  at  the  time  of  said  discharge  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  full  wages 
until  paid.  If  sent  to  the  office  for  pay,  one  hour  additional  time  shall  be 
allowed. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  steward  allowed  on  every  job,  who  shall  attend 
to  the  interests  of  the  union  and  such  duty  shall  be  performed  without 
expense  or  inconvenience  to  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

The  business  agent  of  the  union  shall  have  access  to  the  work  at  all  times. 

Sec.  4.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  perform  in  a  faithful  and 
workmanlike  manner  all  duties  required  of  them  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  who  shall  furnish  all  rods,  strips  and  special  tools  for  the  work. 

Sec.  5.  All  members  sent  to  out  of  town  jobs  shall  have  all  expenses 
paid  sueh  as  board  and  carfare,  and  not  more  than  four  hours  travel  time 
shall  be  allowed  each  way.  Party  of  the  second  part  will  be  allowed  carfare 
in  excess  of  26c.  per  day  within  the  territory  covered  by  this  agreement. 

Sec.  6.  The  work  covered  under  this  agreement  is  as  follows: 

(a)  All  laying  out  of  work,  such  as  setting  joists,  laying  strips  or 
screed  rods. 

(b)  The  laying  and  finishing  of  all  cement  finished  concrete  basement, 
floors,  yards,  sidewalks,  driveways,  areas,  and  other  surfaces  where  cement 
finished  surfaces  or  surface  is  laid,  also  where  finer  material  is  laid  over 
roufrh  concrete,  where  strips  have  to  be  set,  material  ruled  down,  or  surface 
finished   with  cement  masons'  tools. 

(c)  The  construction  of  all  glass  vault  or  side-walk  lights,  when  same  are 
set  in  cement,  excepting  the  carpenter  work,  including  pointing,  facing  and 
finishing  up  of  same  when  forms  are  taken  down. 
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(d)  The  setting  up  of  all  forms  for  steijs,  landings,  platforms,  coping, 
caps  and  curbs,  except  where  under  forms  or  centers  are  required,  and  the 
filling  in  of  all  fine  material  for  facing  of  same,  also  the  filling  in  of  forms 
and  moulds  where  a  fine  coat  is  applied  next  to  the  moulds. 

(e)  The  running  of  all  cement  base. 

(f)  The  applying  of  all  cement  mortar  on  walls,  including  the  cutting, 
patching  and  finishing  of  concrete  fireproofing  on  w^alls,  piers  and  columns; 
the  finishing  in  cement  of  concrete  walls,  piers  and  columns;  the  applying 
of  cement  mortar  for  renovating,  patching  and  imitating  of  stone;  the  apply- 
ing of  cement  mortar  on  exterior  of  walls  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or 
protecting  against  the  weather  or  other  purposes;  the  applying  of  cement 
mortar  for  damp-proofing,  waterproofing  or  sanitary  purposes. 

(g)  The  cutting,  pointing  and  all  work  in  preparing  walls  for  cement 
mortar. 

(h)  The  patching  of  all  concrete  arches,  columns,  beams,  girders  an  J 
walls. 

(i)  The  cutting  of  all  concrete  where  cement  finish  is  applied. 

(j)  The  applying  and  finishing  of  all  material  known  to  the  trade  as  com- 
position, floors,  base  and  wainscot. 

(k)  The  setting  of  carpet  pins  and  sockets  in  cement  floors. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  anything  apparently  to  the  contrary,  all  decisions  of 
the  General  Arbitrators'  Board  as  to  jurisdiction  of  trade  shall  obtain. 

Sec.  7.  The  members  of  the  Masters'  League  of  Cement  Workers,  when 
in  need  of  masons,  shall  send  written  request  by  registered  letter  for  same 
to  the  Cement  Masons'  Union,  stating  the  number  of  masons  required,  the 
location  of  the  job  and  when  they  are  to  report  for  work.  It  being  agreed, 
however,  that  when  written  request  for  masons  has  been  made,  they  shall 
not  be  taken  from  the  employ  of  other  members  of  the  Masters'  League  of 
Cement  Workers  without  his  or  their  consent. 

If  two  or  less  masons  are  required,  they  shall  report  for  work  within 
forty -eight  hours  after  said  written  request  has  been  made.  If  five,  and  not 
less  than  two,  masons  are  required,  they  shall  all  report  for  work  within 
four  days  after  written  request  has  been  made,  and  if  more  than  flve  are 
required,  they  shall  report  for  work  within  one  week  after  written  request 
has  been  made. 

If  the  Cement  Masons'  Union  No.  1  is  unable  to  furnish  competent  masons 
in  compliance  with  said  request  within  the  specified  time,  the  representative 
of  the  union  may  make  representation  to  the  member  requiring  the  mason 
or  masons,  and  if  satisfactory  to  said  members,  the  time  may  be  extended 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Otherwise,  the  Masters'  league  of  Cement 
Workers  or  any  of  its  members  may  procure  from  advertisements  or  other- 
wise such  otheV  competent  Union  Cement  Masons  as  they  may  require  to 
finish  the  work  for  which  they  have  made  request,  for  not  longer  than 
thirty  days  thereafter,  unless  said  man  or  men  join  the  Cement  Masons' 
Union  No.  1,  said  man  or  men  to  signify  their  intentions  as  to  joining  within 
fifteen  days,  and  if  Union  men  cannot  be  procured,  any  member  of  the 
Masters'  League  of  Cement  Workers  can  employ  any  man  or  men  until  the 
LTnited  Cement  Masons'  Union  No.  1  replace  said  man  or  men  with  their  own 
members. 

Sec.  8.  A  complaint  committee,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Afasters'  League  of  Cement  Workers  and  three  members  of  the  Ignited 
Cement  Masons'  Union  No.  1,  shall  be  appointed  to  hold  office  for  three 
months,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  or  elected,  the  duties  of 
said  committee  being  to  receive  and  adjust  complaints  from  either  side. 

Said  committee  shall  meet  upon  call  of  chairman  or  secretary,  and  shall 
have  power  from  both  organizations  to  settle  all  disputes. 

An  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee  shall  be  made 
and  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  he  filed  with  both  organizations  if  requested. 

In  the  event  of  the  complaint  committee  being  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute,  it  shall  he  referr?d  to  a  Trade  Arbitration  Board, 
consiHting  of  two  from  each  side  of  the  complaint  committee,  they  to  select 
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th«  fifth  or  umpire.  The  decision  of  said  Arbitration  Board  shall  be  binding 
upon  both. 

In  case  the  said  Trade  Arbitration  Board  fails  to  agree  upon  the  naming 
of  an  umpire,  the  case  shall  then  ba  referred  to  the  General  Arbitration  Board 
for  settlement. 

Sec.  9.  This  contract  shall  expire  January  1,  1909.  Any  notices  of  changes 
in  the  contract  by  either  party  shall  be  proposed  four  months  before  that 
date  and  disposed  of  before  the  expiration  of  this  contract. 

Sec.  10.  Both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  endorse  and  accept  the 
general  arbitration  plan  adopted  by  the  conference  held  July  3,  1903,  between 
Ihe  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions,  with  explanatory  clauses  as  adopted  on  April  22,  1905. 

Sec.  11.  A  member  of  the  United  Cement  Masons'  Union  in  good  standing 
shall  act  as  forenuin  on  all  foregoing  work. 


ROCHESTER    STREET    LABORERS. 

Articles  of  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  Slst  day  of  July,  1908, 
beiiccen  the  Street  and  Sewer  Contractors  Association  and  the  (Jerman, 
Polish  and  Italian  Locals  of  the  Street,  Sewer  and  Getieral  Excavators 
Organization  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Article  T.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  That  the  working  hours  shall  be  from 
8  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  and  from  1  p.  M.  to  5  p.  M.,  to  be  known  as  regular  working 
hours. 

Article  II.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties,  that  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  for  Street  Laborers  shall  be  twenty-one  (21)  cents 
an  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  of  wages  for  Street  Laborers  shall  be 
twenty-three  (23)  cents  an  hour  for  regular  working  hours;  but  this  shall 
not  affect  men  that  are  getting  more  than  twenty-one  (21)  cents  an  hour 
at  the  present  time,  before  this  Agreement  is  made. 

Article  III.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties  that  for 
the  following  class  of  labor;  excavation  for  buildings,  concrete  walls  for 
buildings,  floors,  or  any  other  work  around  the  building,  digging  trenches 
for  plumbers  and  for  mixing  cement  mortar  for  cement  sidewalks,  the  mini- 
mum scale  of  wages  shall  be  twenty-five  (25)  cents  an  hour  for  regular 
working  hours. 

Article  IV.  No  other  overtime  is  Allowed  for  laborers  to  work,  except  in 
cages  of  emergency;  in  such  cases  for  overtime,  time  and  half  shall  be  paid. 
On  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  such  as  Xew  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day, 
Independence  Day,  Labor  Day  and  Christmas  Day,  double  time  shall  be  paid. 

Article  V.  When  necessaiy  to  work  men  in  shifts,  such  extra  labor  shall 
not  be  classed  as  overtime. 

Article  VI.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties,  that  the 
Business  Agent  of  the  Laborers  Union  shall  have  power  to  visit  jobs  where 
laborers  are  working  outside  of  working  hours. 

Article  VII.  When  laborers  are  discharged  they  shall  be  paid  immediately. 

Article  VIII.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties  that  if 
either  of  the  above  named  parties  wish  to  change  the  above  agreement  at  its 
expiration,  they  shall  give  at  least  thirty  (30)   days  notice  in  writing. 

Article  IX.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above  named  parties  that  all  pro- 
visions in  this  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  from  July  31, 
1908,  to  May  1,  1909. 

Article  X.  Provisions  of  Article  I  shall  not  apply  to  men  working  for 
Asphalt  Contractors,  when  actually  engaged  in  the  heating  and  laying  of 
asphalt,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  Article  IV  shall  not 
apply  while  unloading  canal  boats. 
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WHITE    PT^INS    BUILDING   TRADES. 

Agreement,  made  this  ISth  day  of  March,  1908,  hy  and  heUoeen  the  Master 
Builders*  Association,  of  the  Town  of  White  Plains,  N,  Y.,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  White  PUUns  and  Vicinity^, 
parties  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

That  both  parties  mutually  agree  to  all  of  the  following  Articles  of 
Agreement : 

Object. 

Article  I.  In  order  to  prevent  any  strike  or  lockout,  and  to  insure  a 
peaceful  adjustment  and  settlement  of  any  and  all  grievances,  disputes  and 
differences  that  may  arise  between  any  employer  and  the  members  of  the 
Building  Trades  affiliated  with  the  Central  Labor  Union. 

Abticue  II.  That  both  parties  to  this  agi-eement  do  hereby  adopt  as  a 
basis  of  settlement  the  Joint  Arbitration  Plan,  approved  at  a  joint  conference 
of  the  Master  Builders  Committee  and  a  Committee  representing  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1908,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached, 
and  made  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

And  they  further  agree  that  they  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  arbitra- 
tion as  associations,  and  use  any  and  all  lawful  means  in  their  power  to 
compel  their  members  to  abide  by  said  decisions. 

Abticle  in.  That  both  parties  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five  (5)  mem- 
bers with  full  power  to  act  for  the  Assbciation  and  for  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  which  shall  form  the  joint  Arbitration  Board  provided  for  in  the  Arbi- 
tration Plan,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  questions  in  dispute  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Their  names  and  address  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  call  them  together  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  said  Board,  six  members  of  which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Abticle  IV.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement  that 
if  we  violate  any  of  the  said  rules  and  agreements,  and  charges  are  preferred 
against  us  in  writing,  and  if  found  guilty  by  the  Arbitration  Board  or 
referee,  we  will  pay  in  full  any  fine  as  may  be  imposed,  within  fifteen  days 
from  date  of  decision  to  parties  making  charges. 

Abticle  V.  Any  party  violating  any  of  these  agreements  and  found  guilty 
by  the  Arbitration  Board,  and  failing  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  said 
Board,  shall  be  declared  unfair. 

Abticle  VI.  Both  sides,  at  all  meetings  of  said  Board,  shall  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes  on  all  questions,  whether  all  their  members  are  present  or 
not. 

No  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  ordered  pending  the  decision  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board,  which  must  meet  within  forty -eight  (48)  hours  after  the  com- 
plaint has  been  made,  time  to  start  from  the  time  of  delivery  by  representatives 
of  either  organization.  In  case  of  a  vote  resulting  in  a  tie,  the  Board  shall 
choose  by  a  majority  vote  a  referee.  Said  referee  to  be  selected  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  the  meeting  in  which  they  are  at  a  dead-lock. 
The  whole  matter  shall  be  presented  to  the  referee  within  twenty-four  (24) 
hours,  and  he  must  render  a  decision  within  forty-eight  (48)  hours,  after 
the  case  has  been  argued  before  him.  The  decision  of  the  referee  must  be 
final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

All  questions  in  dispute  to  be  settled  by  a  majority  vote  or  decision  of  an 
Umpire. 

Abticle  Via.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  employees  hereinafter  named  shall 
be  recognized  members  of  the  unions  afiiliatcd  with  the  Central  Labor  Union 
of  White  Plains  and  Vicinity. 

Abticle  VII.  And  we,  the  members  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  Central 
Labor  Union  in  consideration  of  such  employment,  agree  not  to  work  for 
any  member  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  who  has  been  placed  on  the 
unfair  list  by  the  Association  for  non-payment  of  dues  or  violating  the  by-laws 
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or  agreements ;  and  the  Master  Builders'  Association  agrees  not  to  employ  any 
suspended  or  fihed  member  of  the  unions. 

Article  VIII.  When  any  person,  or  firm,  has  been  placed  on  the  unfair  list, 
both  parties  to  this  agreement  agree  not  to  purchase,  directly  or  indirectly, 
anything  from  said  person  or  firm  until  such  time  as  they  have  been  placed 
fair  by  those  that  placed  them  unfair. 

Article  IX.  In  consideration  of  such  employment  designated  in  Article 
Via,  we,  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  mutually  agree  not  to  accept  any 
employment  from  any  contractor  or  builder,  unless  he  is  a  member  in  good 
standing,  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association. 

But  we  may  accept  work  from  a  contractor  or  builder,  unless  his  name  has 
been  rejected  for  some  reason  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  Arbitration  Board. 

Article  X.  If  a  building  shall  be  abandoned  for  any  cause,  on  which  the 
wages  of  union  members  are  unpaid,  no  contractor  or  builder  shall  contract 
to  complete  the  same  until  such  debt  is  paid  by  the  original  or  subsequent 
owner,  or  provided  for  in  the  new  contract.  If  a  member  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  contract  on  a  build- 
ing through  the  insolvency  of  the  owner,  or  any  other  cause,  no  members  of 
tlie  unions  iiffiliated  with  the  Central  Union  shall  work  on  such  building 
until  the  Master  Builders'  Association  contractors'  claim  has  been  equitably 
adjusted. 

Article  XI.  Notice  in  writing,  stating  amounts  in  dispute  must  be  tiled 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  the  ^Secretary  of 
the  Central  Union  within  one  week  of  the  stoppage  of  work,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars; the  Secretary  to  give  proper  notice  to  the  Unions  and  their 
representatives  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  question  in  dispute. 

Article'  XII.  We,  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  agree  that  when  new 
agreements  are  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion that  we  will  at  once  appoint  a  committee  of  five  (5)  to  consider  such 
agreements  and  give  a  definite  answer  as  to  whether  we  will  accept  or  reject 
the  same  within  ninety  (90)   days  from  the  date  of  receiving  same. 

Article  XIII.  We,  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  agree  that  we  will  not 
make  any  demands  for  hours  or  wages  before  giving  at  least  six  (6)  months' 
notice  previous  to  the  enforcement  of  such  demands. 

Article  XIV.  No  member  of  the  Union  will  be  allowed  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent or  foreman  for  any  one  but  a  recognized  builder  or  contractor. 

Article  XV.  Journeymen  will  not  be  permitted  to  work  for  a  contractor  of 
another  trade  other  than  his  own,  except  general  contractors  who  carry  men 
on  their  payroll  of  mixed  crafts  and  employ  them  the  major  part  of  the  time. 

Article  XVI.  Contractors  and  employers  shall  not  perform  any  work  on 
a  job  other  than  that  of  his  own  trade. 

Article  XVII.  No  person  will  be  recognized  as  an  employer  who  lumps 
work,  that  is,  one  who  furnishes  nothing  but  the  labor. 

Article  XVIII.  Members  are  not  allowed  to  work  before  or  after  the 
regular  working  hours  for  any  person  other  than  the  one  he  is  regularly 
employed  by. 

Article  XIX.  That  not  more  than  two  members  of  a  firm  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  handle  tools  and  work  at  the  trade,  members  of  the  Master  Build- 
ers' Association  not  to  work  on  any  unfair  work  nor  work  more  tlian  the 
regular  journeymen  hours. 

Article  XX.  No  employer  to  subcontract  any  work  in  the  building  line  to 
a  journeyman. 

Article  XXI.  It  is  further  agreed  to  give  the  preference  of  employment 
to  the  members  of  the  unions  afiiliatcd  with  the  Central  Labor  Union. 

Article  XXII.  That  the  Business  Agents  shall  have  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing all  jobs  and  shops  at  all  times  for  the  purpose  of  examining  members' 
cards,  or  any  other  business  pertaining  to  this  agreement. 

Article  XXIII.  When  men  are  sent  to  jobs  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Court  House,  or  jobs  are  one  mile  and  one-half  from  railroad  station  oi 
trolley,  employer  shall  pay  carfare  to  and  from  job  each  working  day,  or 
carry  men  by  vehicle  to  and  from  such  job  each  working  day. 
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Hours  of  Labor, 

Article  XXIV.  That  eight  (8)  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  between 
the  hours  of  8  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.,  for  all  week  days  except  Saturday,  when 
work  shall  stop  at  12  o'clock,  with  four  hours  pay  for  that  day. 

Article  XXV.  Saturday  from  12  o'clock  noon  to  5  p.  m.  is  recognized  aa 
a  holiday  and  no  members  of  the  Unions  shall  be  permitted  to  work  at  their 
trade  for  any  employer  or  any  other  person,  except  plumbers,  sheet  metal 
workers  and  laborers.     See  their  agreement. 

Time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  and  double  time  for  Saturday  afternoons 
and  the  following  holidays:  Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Christmas  Day.  Labor  Day  no  nlember  of  the  Unions  will  be  per- 
mitted to  work. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  that  this  agreement  shall  be  in  force  between 
the  parties  hereto  until  March  31,  1010,  excepting  those  that  are  signed  for 
one  year  only. 

Payment  of  Wages, 

Abticle  XXVI.  Payments  shall  be  made  in  full  once  a  week  on  Saturday 
on  or  before  12:30  P.  M.,  on  the  job,  or  at  the  office,  any  employer  failing  to 
pay  by  the  time  specified  shall  pay  men  waiting  time  at  the  rate  of  double 
time  until  they  are  paid,  all  payments  to  be  made  in  cash,  any  members  laid 
off  or  discharged  must  be  paid  in  full  at  once.  No  wages  to  be  paid  to  the 
men  in  hotels  or  saloons.     All  wages  mentioned  arc  the  minimum  scale. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

The  record  of  work  i)orfornicd  by  deputy  factory  inspectors 
(sec  Appendix,  Table  VI)  in  the  second  quarter  of  1908  shows  a 
total  of  13,027  regular  inspections  made,  or  just  about  the  same 
number  as  in  the  corresi>onding  quarter  of  1907.  There  wore 
considerably  fewer  inspections  of  "  factories  "  this  year  but  more 
of  licensed  tenement  buildings  in  not  far  from  equal  numbers, 
with  inspections  of  laundries,  bakeries,  mines  and  quarries  about 
the  same. 

While  the  ordinary  inspections  total  about  as  last  year,  there 
was  a  great  increase  over  last  year  in  the  amount  of  special 
work  done  by  the  deputy  inspectors,  the  number  of  investigations 
"  on  special  orders  "  being  more  than  treble  the  number  last  year. 
Some  portion  of  the  increase  in  this  line  of  work  is  due  to  an 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  complaints  received  by  the  Fac- 
tory Bureau  this  summer  relative  to  the  eight-hour  and  prevailing- 
rate-of-wages  law  for  public  work.  Aside  from  this,  however, 
there  were  fewer  complaints  to  be  investigated  this  year  than  last. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  to  enforce  the  factory  law  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  was  unprecedented,  exceeding  the 
record  figures  of  the  first  quarter.  New  actions  to  the  number  of 
180  were  begun,  which  together  with  110  which  were  pending  on 
March  31st,  makes  a  total  of  296  before  the  courts  in  the  quarter. 
Briefly  summarized  from  Table  V  of  the  Appendix  the  results 
in  these  cased  were  as  follows: 


"Prosecutions  in  April,  Mat  and  June. 


Subject  op  Law  Violated. 
Factory  sanitation  and  safety — 

Chiid  labor 

Women  and  minors 

Bakeries  (special  provisions). 

WafBS  (payment  weekly) 


Total 
cases 

in 

court. 

62 

216 

15 

2 

1 

206 


Cases  ^ 
com- 
pleted 

in 
quarter. 
37 
170 
13 


convictions. 


.   Dis- 
missed 
or 
ac- 


With 

sus- 

With     pended 

fine,    sentence,  quilted. 

10  10  17 

70  69  27 

3  6  7 


With- 
drawn. 


221 


84 


85 


48 
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The  more  direct  means  of  compulsion  to  enforce  the  law  by 
"  tagging ''  to  stop  work,  which  is  available  for  certain  purposes, 
was  resorted  to  94  times  in  April,  May  and  June  as  compared 
vv'ith  176  times  in  the  same  months  of  1907.  In  one  of  these  in- 
stances an  unsafe  machine  was  thus  stopped  until  it  should  be 
I)roperly  safeguarded,  but  the  tagging  process  serves  most  often 
in  enforcing  cleanliness  and  proper  sanitation,  especially  in  ten- 
ant factories. 

There  was  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  licenses  permit- 
ting manufacturing  in  tenement  buildings  issued  in  the  second 
quarter  this  year  as  in  the  first,  all  but  one  of  these  being  in  New 
York  City.  Allowing  for  a  number  of  licenses  surrendered  and 
one  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions,  the  net  increase  in  outstand- 
ing licenses  was  525,  or  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  first  quarter. 
The  whole  number  of  licensed  buildings  at  the  end  of  June  was 
9,805  (see  Table  VIII  in  Appendix). 

The  returns  as  to  employment  certificates  for  children  issued 
by  boards  of  health  in  first  and  second  class  cities  during  April, 
May  and  June  (see  Appendix,  Table  VII)  reveal  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  entering  employment  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  in  most  of  the  cities  outside  of  New  York 
City.  In  fact,  among  the  other  eight  dties  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates issued  this  year  equals  last  year's  figures  only  in  Syra- 
cuse and  Yonkers.  In  New  York  City,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  show  a  large  increase  over  last  year.  The  increase  appears 
principally  in  Brookl^  Borough,  but  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 
also  contributed  to  it. 

Under  the  sections  of  the  Factory  Law  requiring  accidents  in 
factories,  mines  or  tunnel  construction  work  to  be  reported  to 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  3,248  accidents  were  reported  during 
April,  May  and  June,  as  compared  with  3,402  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  or  with  4,966  in  the  second  quarter  of  1907.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  comparison,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  second  quarter  of  last  year  was  a  very  busy  manu- 
facturing period,  with  factories  full-handed,  in  contrast  to  this 
year's  depression  with  its  closed  or  short-handed  factories. 

Table  XI  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  distribution  of  the  second 
quarter's  accidents  by  age  and  sex  of  persons  injured  and  by 
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causes  and  results,  as  usual,  together  with  a  summary  of  results 
by  industry  groups;  tabulations  by  industries  being  now  resumed 
for  the  first  time  since  1905.  Following  is  a  condensed  summary 
from  Table  XI: 

Number  of  Pebsons  Injubed,  bt  Causes,  Sex  and  Aob. 

TOTAIi.  AGE. 

Total . * . . ' » 

num-                 Fe-    Under  16-18  Over    Not 

Causes.                               ber.    Males,  males.  16  yrs.  yrs.  18.   stated. 

Mechanical  power 1.420     1,285      135          6  85  1,321          8 

Heat  and  electricity 311        306          6     ....  8        303     

Fall  of  person 273        260         13           1  12  259           1 

Injuries  by  weights 725        723          2          3  13  707          2 

Flying  objects 117        116          1     ....  3  113          1 

Vehicles,  etc 67          67     1  66     . . . . 

MlsceUaneous  (including  hand  tools)...         335        327          8          1  14  310          1 

Total 3,248     3.084       164         11       136    3.088         13 

extent  of  disability. 


Groups  of  Industries. 

1.  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

2.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding. . . 

3.  Wood  manufactures 

4.  Leather  and  rubber  goods,  etc 

5.  Chemicals,  oils,  paints 

6.  Paper  and  pulp ^ 

7.  Printing  and  paper  goods. .' 

8.  Textiles 

0.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundry 

10.  Food,  liquors  and  tobacco 

11.  Water,  light  and  power 

12.  Tunnel  construction 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Total 3.248      2,360  433  396  59 


Total 

Serious, 

Known 

' 

persons  ' 

rempo-  probably 

to  be 

injured. 

rary. 

perma- 
nent. 

perma- 
nent. 

Death. 

115 

85 

12 

13 

5 

1,827 

1.383 

236 

187 

21 

201 

113 

33 

53 

2 

60 

39 

6 

13 

2 

93 

64 

11 

10 

8 

197 

144 

29 

22 

2 

130 

79 

23 

27 

1 

214 

166 

20 

35 

3 

26 

18 

3 

5 

163 

120 

18 

21 

4 

44 

36 

2 

1 

5 

177 

123 

40 

9 

5 

1 

1 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 

Completed  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  (see  Ap- 
pendix, Table  X)  confirm  the  intimation  of  the  figures  for  Jan- 
uary in  the  last  Bulletin  that  the  outward  flow  of  foreign  labor 
at  the  Port  of  New  York  greatly  exceeded  the  inward  stream 
during  January,  February  and  March.  The  aliens  arrived  in 
the  three  months  numbered  only  57,007,  while  the  number  de- 
parted was  83,978.  Of  those  admitted,  24,374  gave  this  State 
iis  their  destination,  while  of  those  departed  23,729  had  resided 
here.  On  the  face  of  the  returns,  this  would  make  it  appear  that 
Kew  York  State  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  that  the  outgoing  and  incoming  numbers  were  here  just 
about  equal.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  for 
destination  of  immigrants  are  not  very  reliable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  foreigners,  in  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the 
country  or  uncertainty  as  to  future  movements,  simply  give 
their  port  of  arrival  as  final  destination,  whereas  it  may  prove  to 
be  only  a  temporary  stopping  place.  This  source  of  error  in  tb<^ 
case  of  arrivals  would  not  exist  in  the  case  of  those  departing. 
The  truth  is,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  net 
movement  of  aliens  for  the  state  alone. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  as  in  the  first  there  was  an 
excess  of  emigration  over  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 
The  aliens  admitted  in  April,  May  and  June  numbered  76,446 
(see  Appendix,  Table  IX),  while  the  number  of  departures  was 
91,631.  Departures  exceeded  arrivals  by  20  per  cent  in  this 
quarter  as  compared  with  47  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter.  How 
tremendously  the  tide  of  immigration  has  diminished  this  year 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  above  number  of  arrivals  at 
New  York  City  in  the  second  quarter  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
number  (388,304)  which  arrived  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1907. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  inward  and  outward  flow 

of  foreigners   at  the  Port  of   New  York  for  the  year  ended 

June  30th: 
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Alien  Abrivals  and  Departures  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Quarter  Ended.  Arrived.  Departed.    Net  movement. 

September  30,  1907 227.728       66^104     161,624  inward 

December  31,  1907 224,789     112,686     112,103  inward 

March  31,  1908 57,007       83,978       26,971  outward 

June  30,  1908 76,446      91,631       15,185  outward 

Totol 585,970     354,399     231,571  Inward 


It  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  aliens  through  the  Port  of 
New  York  in  1908  offers  nothing,  either  as  to  direction  or  vol- 
ume, to  cause  solicitude  upon  the  immigration  problem.  Never- 
theless, the  outward  movement  now  in  evidence  is  so  compara- 
tively small  and  so  certainly  only  a  temporary  phenomenon 
accompanying  the  extraordinary  industrial  situation  through 
which  this  country  is  now  passing,  that  the  immigration  problem, 
which  has  been  created  by  the  great  inflow  which  has  continued 
for  years,  still  presses  for  consideration  as  before.  No  more 
important  step  in  connection  with  that  problem  has  ever  been 
taken  in  this  state  than  the  investigation  "  into  the  condition, 
welfare  and  industrial  opportunities  "  of  the  aliens  here  which  is 
now  under  way  by  the  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes 
on  July  15  under  Chapter  210  of  the  Laws  of  1008.  The  per- 
sonnel of  this  commission  is  such  as  to  give  every  promise  of 
valuable  results  from  its  investigations.  The  chairman  is  Mr. 
Louis  Marshall,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  bar.  Thn 
other  eight  members  include  Mr.  Edward  B.  Whitney,  lecturer 
in  the  New  York  Law  School,  who  was  counsel  for  the  Tene- 
ment House  Commission  and  drew  the  Tenement  House  Law  of 
1901 ;  Mr.  Gino  C.  Speranza,  who  is  attorney  for  the  Labor  In- 
formation OfSce  for  Italians;  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  founder  and 
head  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York  City;  Mr 
Charles  W.  Larmon,  chief  of  the  Labor  Bureau  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Mr.  James  B.  Keynolds,  long  promi- 
nent in  social  reform  movements,  former  head  of  the  University 
Settlement  in  New  York  City,  secretary  to  Mayor  Low  in  1902-3, 
member  of  the  presidential  commission  to  investigate  the  Chicago 
stock  yards  in  1906,  etc. ;  Mr.  Philip  V.  Danahy,  who  is  promi- 
nent in  trade  union  circles  in  Albany,  Troy  and  Schenectaely  as 
business  agent  of  the  cigarmakers ;  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Clothiers,  member  of  execu- 
tive committee  of  National  Civic  Federation,  etc.;  and  Miss 
Frances  A*  Kellor,  director  of  the  Inter-Municipal  Committee 
on  Household  Eesearch  and  author  of  "  Out  of  Work,  a  Study 
of  Employment  Agencies  "  (1904). 
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A    STUDY    OF    THE    CAUSES    OF    CONGESTION    OF 
MANUFACTURES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

By  P.  Tecumseh  8hebman,  Former  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

At  a  recent  Exhibition  of  Congestion  of  Population  in  New 
York  City  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
March,  1908,  there  was  displayed  a  diagram,  which  showed  that 
a  large  section  in  the  center  of  the  meet  congested  district  on 
Manhattan  Island  was  devoted  principally  to  manufacture,  and 
that  the  value  of  land  there  and  the  taxes  thereon  were  enor- 
mously high;  and  concluded  with  the  question, —  *'  does  it  pay  to 
use  such  expensive  land  for  manufacture?"  The  question  was 
idle,  for  the  land  would  not  be  so  used  if  it  did  not  pay.  But 
the  facts  shown  raise  another  question, —  "  why  does  it  pay  ?  " 

To  answer  that  question  requires  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the 
concentration  of  manufacturing  in  the  section  referred  to,  and  as 
an  intermediate  step  of  the  causes  for  the  location  of  manufac- 
turing industries  in  New  York  City.  For  that  purpose  figures 
are  here  used  which  are  taken  from  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  estimates  of  population  for  1906,  and  for  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacture  from  the  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  for  the 
same  year  (Tables  IV  and  V). 

According  to  the  following  table,  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
state  engaged  in  manufacture  is  12  per  cent  of  its  total  popula- 
tion, and  the  corresponding  proportion  in  New  York  City  is  14 
per  cent.  Only  four  of  the  other  cities  have  anything  like  as  low 
a  percentage;  namely,  Albany  13  per  cent,  Yonkers  14  per  cent, 
Buffalo  15  per  cent,  and  Syracuse  16  per  cent,  while  the  re- 
mainder have  a  materially  higher  proportion  as  follows :  Utica,  20 
per  cent,  Rochester  24  per  cent,  Troy  27  per  cent  and  Schenec- 
tady 32  per  cent;  and  the  average  proportion  of  them  all  is  over 
18  per  cent. 
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TABLE   1. — rROPonTiON  of  Topulation  Engaged  in  Manufactuke  in  First  and 

Second  Class  Cities. 

Number      Percentage 

of  persons        of  Isvst 

D»*^..i«>*;/«r«       found  en-        number 
Population.       g^jj^  in        ^o  to^^ 

manu-  popu- 

facture.  lation. 

New  York  State 8,226,990       1.064.846  12.9 


New  York  county  (Manhattan  and  Bronx ) 2 ,  464 ,  432  434 . 878  17.6 

Kings  county  (Brooklyn) 1 ,404,569  121 ,822  8.7 

Queens  county 209, 685  20. 180  9.6 

Richmond  county 74, 174  7,684  10.4 

Total  New  York  City 4. 152,830  584,564  14  J. 

Buffalo ~  381,819 

Rochester 185, 703 

Syracuse 1 18,880 

Albany ^ 98,537 

Troy 76,513 

Utica 65,099 

Yonkers 64, 1 10 

Schenectady 61 , 1 19 

Total  first  and  second  class  cities    other    than 

New  York _2^051.780 197,568 18.8 

Remainder  of  State ~3^022^350  322,714  10.7 


57.866 

15.2 

44.529 

24.0 

19,183 

16.1 

12,974 

13.2 

20,667 

27.0 

13.188 

20.3 

9.317 

14.5 

19.744 

32.3 

It  thus  appears  that  Xevv  York  City's  proportion  of  popula- 
tion engaged  in  manufacture  is  not  high.  But  its  proportion  rela- 
tive to  area  is  exceedingly  high;  and  New  York  County's  is  phe- 
nomenal, as  the  following  table  shows: 

Pereentaiise  of 
Number  of  total  number 

j)ersons  en-  of  i>erson8  en- 

Area  in  Raged  in       Number  |ier     gnged  in  manu- 

pquare  miles,  manufacture,  square  mile,  facture  in  State. 
New  York  City 326. 90  584, 564  1 ,788  54 .9  per  cent. 

New  York  County 68 .  58  434 , 878  6. 341  40 . 8  per  cent. 


This  raises  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufacture  in  New  York  County  to  about  18  per  cent  of  its  resi- 
dent population,  and  lowers  the  corresponding  proportion  in  the 
other  counties  of  the  city  to  about  9  per  cent.  This  shows  that 
manufacturing  in  the  city  is  like  commerce  concentrated  in  New 
York  county,  and  that  in  manufacturing  as  in  commerce,  a  large 
but  unascertainable  proportion  of  the  resident  population  of  the 
suburban  counties  carry  on  their  work  in  that  central  urban 
county. 

It  appears  from  Table  2  below  that  three  of  the  groups, 
into  which  industries  are  classified  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Factory  Inspection,  namely,  "  Clothing,  Millinery,  etc.,'' 
"  Printing  and  Pa^xr  Goods  "  and  ''  Foods,  Liquors  and  Cigars  " 
are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  concentration  in  Xew  York 
City.  For  they  are  all  numerically  important  groups  and  at  the 
same  time  have  by  far  the  highest  percentage  of  persons  engaged 
in  New  York  City. 

TABLE  2. — PnopoRTiON  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Manupactdre  in  New  York  City 
IN  Bach  Industry  Group. 


Industry  Groups.* 
Stone,  clay  and  irla-ss  products. . 
Metals,  machines  and  convey- 
ances  

Wood  manufactures 

licather  and  rubber  goods 

Chemicals,  oils,  paints,  etc 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printing  and  paper  goods 

Textiles 

Clothing,  millinery,  etc 

Food,  liquors  and  tobacco 


NuMBER-i  Engaged. 

Percentage  op  Total  Number 
IN  State  Engaged. 

In  State. 

In  New 
York  City. 

In  Now 
York  City. 

In  other 

first  and 

second 

class 

citios. 

In  re- 
mainder 
of  State. 

45.127 

14,762 

36.8 

9.6 

63.6 

265,780 

102,391 

38.5 

29.2 

32.3 

81,624 

41.129 

5Q.4. 

15.8 

33.8 

65,370 

32,367 

49.5 

20.5 

30.0 

33,862 

18,547 

54.& 

19.1 

26.2 

15,191 

1,761 

11.0 

4.8 

83.6 

00.723 

68,185 

(232P 

14.5 

10.3 

96,681 

30.141 

31.2 

14.1 

64.7 

264,309 

204,519 

diA^ 

15.2 

7.4 

100.511 

63,699 

C^J^ 

14.0 

22.3 

If  the  manufacturing  population  engaged  in  each  industry 
group  were  distributed  between  the  above  geographical  divisions 
of  the  State  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  total  population  the 
percentage  in  each  division  would  be  as  follows : 

Division.  Percentage 

New  York  City 60.0 

Other  first  and  second  class  cities 12.8 

Remainder  of  State 37.2 

Total 100 . 0 


If  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacture,  in  each 
industry  group  and  in  each  industry  were  distributed  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  New  York  City  would  have  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  in  each,  because  it  contains  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state.  In  the  following  tables 
and  discussion,  this  proportion  is  assumed  to  be  the  normal,  and 
variations  from  it  are  pointed  out  and  compared  because  it  is  a 


♦Two  small  industry  groups — **  water,  light  and  power  "  and 
are  omitted,  as  negligible  and  confusing. 


'  building  industry  " — 
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convenient  method  of  comparison  and  because  there  is  some  rela- 
tion between  the  number  of  the  population  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  manufacture,  and  not  bceause  of  any  belief  that 
an  even  distribution  is  or  ever  was  the  actual  or  true  normal 
condition. 

According  to  Table  2  there  are  two  groups  of  industries, 
"  Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  "  and  "  Paper  and  Pulp,"  in 
which  New  York  City  along  with  the  other  cities  of  the  state 
falls  below  its  proportion,  according  to  population;  and  two 
others,  "  Metals,  Machines  and  Conveyances "  and  "  Textiles," 
in  which  it  falls  below,  while  the  other  cities  as  a  whole  exceed. 
It  will  aid  in  solving  the  main  problem  to  notice  the  distribution 
of  the  industries  included  in  these  groups  sufficiently  to  under- 
stand the  forces  that  have  to  such  an  extent  kept  or  drawn  them 
away  from  New  York  City. 

Those  specific  industries  which  are  altogether  or  almost  alto- 
gether wanting  in  New  York  City  are  listed  in  Table  3  below: 


TABLE   3.- 


-INDCSTBIBS    IN    WHICH    LESS    THAN    TEN    PKR    CBNT.    OF    THE    TEBSONS 
ENGAQED  ThEBEIN   in  THE   STATE   ABB   IN  NBW  YOBK  CITY. 


Indubtrt. 

Crushed  stone 

Cement  and  lime 

Common  brick 

Sifted  sand  and  mortar 

Ore  crushing 

Pig  iron 

Firearms 

Car  wheels  and  railway  equipment 

Cycles 

Cars 

Locomotives 

Agricultural  implements 

Pulp  and  fiber  goods 

Pulp  mills 

Pulp  and  paper  mills* 

Woolens  and  worsteds 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Felt  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Sodas  and  alkalies 

Optical  and  photographic  appliances . . 


NuMBF.It  OP  Persons 
Engaged. 

In  State. 

In  New 
York  City. 

703 

27 

2,619 

12,150 

368 

592 

8 

98 

1,809 

27 

1.828 

5 

7,108 

90 

346 

15 

2.141 

8,082 

8,162 

415 

7 

1,489 

16 

6  283 

7,627 

186 

31,885 

2,205 

1,395 

135 

9.539 

924 

8,895 

824 

5.876 

301 

4,633 

354 

4.022 

-             = 

375 

*Exclu.<dve  of  solely  paper  making  mills. 
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The  most  conspicuous  examples  above  are  in  the  two  groups 
"Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products"  and  "Paper  and  Pulp/' 
above  mentioned.  The  location  of  establishments  in  these  in- 
dustries is  largely  determined  by  the  sources  of  supply  of  their 
crude  materials.  In  some  few  minor  and  subsidiary  industries, 
e.  g.,  "  clip  sorting  *'  and  "  sorting  waste  paper,"  this  attraction 
to  the  sources  of  supply  has  operated  to  the  numerical  advantage 
of  the  city;  but  its  net  result  has  been  strongly  against  it,  as 
Table  3  indicates. 

The  other  industries  in  Table  3  belong  to  the  groups  "  Metals, 
Machines  and  Conveyances  "  and  "  Textiles."  The  majority  of 
these  particular  industries  are  each  concentrated  in  a  few  local- 
ities possessing  presumably  special  advantages  for  that  industry, 
and  which  are  generally  comparatively  small  places,  removed  from 
the  centers  of  population  and  commerce.  The  best  examples  of 
this  phenomenon  to  be  found  in  the  report  are  the  following: 

NuMBEB  OF  Persons  Engaged. 
In  most  prominent  localities 
Indusibt.  in  the  industry. 

Locomotives Schenectady.     4,957;     Dunkirk, 

3,617 : 

Dynamos,  motors  and  electric 
supplies Schenectady,  12,611 . . ; 

Firearms Illon,  866 

Car  wheels  and  railway  equip- 
ment     Watertown,  2.022;  Buffalo,  1,402 

Agricultural  implements Auburn,    1,783;    Hoosick    Falls, 

1.216 

Gloves  and  mittens Gloversville,   3,285;   John.<itown. 

1,401 

Carpets  and  rugs Amsterdam,      3,780;      Yonkers, 

2,873 

Cotton  goods Cohoes,  2,918:  Yonkers,  2.040. . . 

Rolling  mills  and  steel  works . . .  West  Seneca,  6.324 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods Utica,  4.405;  Cohoes.  3,441;  Am- 
sterdam. 3,112;  Little  FaUs. 
2,214. 

Watch  cases Sag  Harbor,  525 

Woolens  and  worsteds Jamestown,  2,018;  Fulton,  1,055. 

Optical  and  photographic  appli- 
ances   Rochester.  3,243 

Cutlery Walden,  1.142 

Copper  work Rome,  1,212 


In  whole 
State. 

In  New 
York  City. 

8,802 

17.458 
1.828 

2.58£ 

7.108 

90 

8,162 

6,876 

301 

8.895 

9,539 

13,434 

82 
924 
1,481 

31,885 

901 

7,627 

2.205 
375 
186 

4,022 
2.876 
2,382 

375 
364 
362 

The  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  these  industries  the  city's 
proportion  is  low  shows  that  this  tendency  has  been  to  its  nu- 
merical disadvantage,  and  supports  the  accepted  theory  that  there 
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is  a  general  tendtncy  in  factory  production  away  from  the  centers 
of  commerce  and  i)opulation  to  special  centers  of  manufacture. 

In  addition  to  these  two  centrifugal  tendencies,  the  higher 
prices  of  land,  higher  taxes  and  higher  cost  of  living  to  employees 
combine  to  keep  or  drive  away  manufacturing  establishments 
from  New  York  City.  Oost  of  living  is  an  uncertain  factor,  its 
effect  depending  upon  whether  or  not  it  increases  wages;  but 
expensive  land  and  high  taxes  must  in  every  industry  have  a 
strong  deterrent  effect. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  adverse  forces  or  tendencies,  we  would 
expect  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  manu- 
facture in  New  York  City  would  fall  materially  below  the 
average  for  the  State  —  it  being  a  manufacturing  State  —  and 
that  the  proportion  in  the  crowded  county  of  New  York  where 
prices  of  land,  taxes,  etc.,  are  highest,  would  be  still  less.  Con- 
ditiona  in  similar  commercial  centers  such  as  London  and  Livci^ 
pool  would  support  this  expectation.  But  as  has  been  sho\\T:i, 
the  facts  in  New  York  City  are  directly  contrary.  New  York 
City  exceeds  its  proportion,  and  New  York  qounty  in  particular 
far  exceeds  it.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  some  peculiar  forces 
that  have  led  to  this  abnormal  concentration. 

The  following  are  probably  the  principal  forces  that  have 
brought  manufacturing  industries  into  the  city,  or  have  retained 
them  in  it.* 

First  Immobility,  i.  e.,  the  inability  of  certain  old  establish- 
ments, started  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  to  remove  after  the 
city's  growth  has  enclosed  them. 

Any  disadvantages  that  each  may  suffer  from  congestion  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  difficulties  and  loss  that  would  be  incurred 
in  transferring  plant  and  employees,  both  bound  to  the  soil  by 
many  ties,  to  a  new  locality.  The  report  does  not  furnish  ex- 
amples of  the  effect  of  this  force;  but  the  existence  of  many 
individual  instances  is  sufficiently  notorious  to  support  the  prop- 
osition that  as  the  area  of  congestion  spreads,  it  does  not  at  once 
nor  altogether  drive  before  it  those  manufacturing  industries 
which  normally  avoid  congested  districts,  but  often  retains  them 
to  add  to  the  congestion. 

♦I  am  indebted  for  the  substance  of  this  classification  to  "  The  Growth  of  Cities,"  Weber. 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  etc.,  Vol.  XI. 
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Second.  The  advantage's  of  a  transportation  center. 

New  York  City,  as  a  point  of  intersection  of  transportation 
routes  and  of  transshipment  from  land  to  water  and  vice  versa, 
is  a  most  economical  place  for  assembling  divers  materials  for 
manufacture  and  for  distributing  products. 

In  combination  with  other  advantages  this  force  has  drawn 
the  following  industries,  among  others,  to  New  York  City: 

NuMBRR  OP  Persons 
Engaged. 

In  New 

Industry.  In  State.    York  City. 

Furs  and  fur  goods 8.066  7.660 

I^ead  pencils  and  crayons 1 ,872  1 ,861 

Canvas  and  sporting  goods. 1 ,  684  i ,  286 

Coflfee  and  spice  roasting  and  grinding 1 ,939  1 ,706 

Paints,  varnish,  etc 3,269  2,939 

Articles  of  cork 460                 429 

Cigars 28,028  20,696 

Cigarettes 2,963  2,938 

Flax,  hemp  and  Jute 7,963  6,253 

Sugar  and  molasses  refining 3.760  2,635 

Mineral  oil  products 2,944  2, 119 

Dyes,  colors  and  inks 2,098  1 ,687 

Asbestos,  graphite,  etc 1 ,880  1 ,313 

Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods 4,883  3,077 

Cabinet  work,  n.  e.  s 3 , 225  2. 348 

Pianos,  organs,  etc 13, 163  10, 134 

Boat  and  shipbuilding 5,466  3,933 

Third.    Labor  advantages. 

New  York  City  contains  an  unusually  large  population  of 
unskilled  laborers,  which  is  constantly  being  replenished  and  aug- 
mented by  an  unequalled  immigi-ation.  This  population  is  gen- 
erally uneducated  and  poverty  stricken.  Its  standard  of  living 
is  of  the  lowest.  And  competition  for  employment  among  its 
members  is  most  intense.  They  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  subject 
to  exploitation,  sell  their  labor  at  the  cheapest  rates  and  submit 
to  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of  employment.  And  thpte 
is  always  or  almost  always  a  surplus  of  unemployed  left  over  for 
extraordinary  or  seasonal  operations  —  a  condition  seldom  found 
elsewhere.  For  special  reasons  peculiar  to  the  predominating 
races  the  superabundance  of  labor  is  greatest  in  the  industry 
group  "  Clothing,  Millinery,  etc."  Consequently  competition  for 
employment  therein  is  most  severe,  and  there  result  —  in  spite 
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of  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  the  city  —  rates  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  that  defy  competition  elsewhere. 

This   condition   is   the   chief   attraction  to   the   following  in- 
dustries : 

NUMBSB  OF  PBHSONS 

Enqaoed. 

In  New         In  New 
Industrt.  York  City.  York  County. 

E\ir8  and  fur  goods 8.066  7,660 

Fancj'  leather  goods 6.601  6,043 

Boots  and  shoes 21 .274  7,386 

Paper  boxes  and  tubes 12,743  8,327 

ames  and  novelties 1 ,707  1 ,659 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute 7,963  6.263 

SUk  and  silk  goods 12,857  7,612 

Braids,  embroideries  and  dress  trimmings 8,284  8,084 

Men's  neckwear 3, 178  2.998 

Men's  hats  and  caps 10, 620  6.702 

Suspenders  and  other  furnishings 1,263  990 

Tailoring 77,363  69,251 

Dressmaking 83.341  78.868 

--  Women's  white  goods 12,614  11 ,302 

Infants'  wear 2,649  2,649 

Ladies'  neckwear 4,609  4,659 

Corsets,  garters,  etc 2,367  2,069 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers 4,285  4,262 

MiUinery 10.235  8,669 

Curtains,  embroideries,  etc 1 .675  1 ,614 

Quilts,  comfortables,  etc 296  285 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 1,115  1,  lp7 

N  Cigars 28.028  20,695 

Cigarettes 2,963  2,938 

There  is  no  such  superabundance  of  skilled  labor.  In  fact, 
owing  to  the  entire  neglect  of  industrial  training  in  the  American 
system  of  education,  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  United 
States  where  there  is  a  surplus  or  even  a  sufficiency  of  skilled 
manufacturing  labor.  But  there  is  a  better  supply  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  New  York  market  than  elsewhere.  The  greater  part 
of  highly  skilled  labor  comes  from  abroad;  and  because  it  cannot 
in  general  be  imported  by  contract  it  must  be  picked  up  from 
ordinary  immigration.  As  New  York  City  is  the  gateway  for  the 
bulk  of  immigration  and  the  first  resting  place  of  a  large  part  of 
it,  local  industries  possess  some  advantage  in  securing  this  skilled 
labor  and  in  the  greatest  variety.  Moreover,  merely  from  its  size 
.  and  from  its  centri}x?tal  attraction  for  the  unemployed,  the  city 
usually  holds  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  unemployed 
skilled  laborers.     The  influence  of  these  advantages  is  difficult 
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13.103 

10.132 

2.306 

1.415 

1.722 

1.263 

4,879 

4.471 

1,243 

1.243 

803 

762 

1.307 

1.162 

9,827 

8,127 

2,098 

1.687 

1.641 

1.495 
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to  trace;  but  it  has  been  material  in  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  and  in  maintaining  at  least  some  industries  in  the 
city,  among  which  the  following  may  be  cited  as  examples: 

NUMBRR  OP  PeBSONS 

Enoaoed. 

In  New         In  New 
Industry.  York  City.  York  County. 

Pianos,  organs,  etc 

Professional  and  scientiflc  instruments 

Clocks  and  time  recorders 

Jewelry  and  gold  pens 

Lapidary  work 

Plaster  casts  and  ornaments 

Beveled  glass  and  mirrors 

lithographing  and  engraving 

Dyes,  colors  and  inks 

Tobacco  pipes 

Fourth.  The  advantages  of  convenience  in  delivery  where  pro- 
ductions are  chiefly  or  largely  for  local  consumption,  as  against 
the  disadvantages  of  out  of  town  products,  i.  e.,  expense  and 
danger  of  transportation  and  delay  and  uncertainty  in  delivery. 

This  force  is  intensified  in  New  York  City  by  peculiar  rail- 
road terminal  deficiencies  and  intra-urban  traffic  congestion.  In 
estimating  this  influence  not  only  the  consumption  of  the  resident 
enumerated  population  is  to  be  calculated,  but  also  that  of  the 
large  and  extravagant  visiting  population.  This  influence  is  con- 
trolling by  itself  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  in  combination 
with  some  of  the  other  forces  elsewhere  enumerated,  in  attracting 
the  following  industries: 

Nuiirrr  op  Persons 
Employed. 

In  New 
Industry.  In  State.    York  City. 

Steam  heat  and  power 

Electric  ll^t  and  power 

Malt  liquors 

Artificial  ice 

Oonfectionery  and  ice  cream 

Bread  and  bakery  products 

Crackers  and  biscuits 

Macaroni  and  food  pastes 

Groceries,  n.  e.  s 

Mineral  and  soda  water 

Bottles  and  Jars 

Pressed,  blown  and  cut  glass 

Beveled  glass  and  mirrors 

Mirror  aod  picture  frames. 

Pftper  bovM  tod  tubei t . . . . 


643 

625 

4,338 

2.962 

7.952 

5,056 

562 

410 

10,128 

8,006 

12.938 

8,966- 

4,278 

3.427 

688 

511 

4.609 

2.274 

1.549 

1.081 

1.116 

458 

4,663 

2,040 

1.307 

1,162 

2.111 

1.650 

12.743 

8.327  - 
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17,088 

7,006 

419 

173 

4,205 

2.441 

3,225 

2. 348 

61 

61 

4.536 

4.212 

868 

712 

3,166 

■-  ■  ■    ■     ■    '      = 
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The  force  of  conveiiidice  to  the  building  trade  alone  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table: 

Number  of  Persons 
Engaged. 

In  New 
Industry.  In  State.    York  City. 

House  trim 

Artiflcinl  stone 

Store,  office  and  kitchen  fixtures 

Cabinet  work,  n.  e.  s ^ 

Fireproofing  lumber 

Arcliitectural  and  ornamental  iron  work 

Building  glass 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures 


Fifth.  The  advantage  to  manufacturing  industries  closely 
connected  with  other  industries  of  propinquity  to  the  latter. 

This  force  includes  the  preceding,  i.  e.,  convenience  of  de- 
livery and  also  something  more,  i,  e.,  convenience  of  accessibility 
during  any  stage  of  manufacture,  etc.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  newspapers.  Their  manufacture,  i.  e.,  preparing  and  printing 
the  paper,  must  be  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to  the  profes- 
sional work  of  gathering  news,  etc.,  and  editing,  and  at  a  point 
convenient  for  prompt  distribution  through  commercial  channela. 
Another  illustration  is  the  jewelry  industries,  in  which  many 
forces  tend  to  unite  their  manufacturing  and  commercial  branches 
in  one  establishment  and  to  locate  that  establishment  at  the  com- 
mercial center. 

The  following  are  some  different  phases  of  this  influence,  with 
examples. 

(a)  Convenience  for  local  repair,  renewal,  alteration  or  ex- 
tension of  articles,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  industries: 


LVDUSTRY. 

Railroad  repairs 

Laundries 

Telegraph,  telephone  and  fire  alarm  apparatus 

Boat  and  shipbuilding. 

Cleaning  and  dj'eing 

(b)  The  attraction  of  dependent  or  subsidiary  manufacturing 
industries  to  the  same  locality  as  those  other  industries  which 
they  serve,  or  upon  the  waste  or  by-product  of  which  they  are 


Number  of  Persons 
Engaged. 

In  State. 

In   New 
York  City. 

18,941 

4.857 

17,422 

9,807 

9.472 

7,197 

5.466 

3.933 

1,846 
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dependent,  may  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  few  following  ex- 
amples. 


Number  of  Persons 
Engaged. 

In  State 

In  New 
York  City. 

2,711 

1.696 

490 

441 

678 

542 

2,850 

2.031 

2.428 

1.402 

3,551 

1,287 

1.912 

1.635 

Industry. 

Clip  sorting 

Sorting  waste  paper 

Glue,  mucilage,  etc 

Cigar  and  fancy  wood  Iwxes 

Cooperage 

Dyeing,  finishing,  etc.,  of  textiles 

Smelting  and  refining 


(c)  The  advantage,  convenience  or  necessity  of  having  the  fac- 
tory close  to  the  commercial  shop  or  market  can  be  best  shown 
under  a  commercial  classification: 

In  custom  work,  by  — 

Number  of  Persons 
:>    •  ,  Engaged. 

In  New 

In  State.     Yorlc  City. 

Tsaoilng 77.353  69.251 

Dressmaking 83,341  78,868 

In  joh'Worh,  by  — 

Printing  and  publishing 47,607  35. 166 


In  retailing,  by  the  finishing,  alteration  and  repair  depart- 
ments of  stores.  Originally  the  practice  of  maintaining  such 
departments  was  material  in  only  a  few  trades ;  but  the  "  depart- 
ment-stores" have  extended  it  over  a  wide  field  and  to  include 
incidentally  much  complete  manufacture. 

In  wholesale  selling  by  the  widely  prevailing  practice  in  many 
of  the  clothing  trades  of  assimilating  their  production  to  custom 
or  "job-work"  by  manufacturing  in  lots  under  the  "hurry 
orders  "  and  directions  of  visiting  buyers. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  these  forces  the  extent  of  orders 
for  custom  or  "  job-work "  by  visitors,  both  "  shoppers "  and 
commercial  buyers,  is  to  be  counted. 

All  the  industries  included  in  the  industry  group  "  Clothing, 
Millinery,  etc.,"  arc  examples  of  the  eflFect  of  this  influence;  and 
also  the  specific  industries  enumerated  in  the  following,  table; 
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Industry. 

Printing  and  publishing 

Paper  goods,  n.  e.  s 

Bookbinding  and  blanlc  books 

lithographing  and  engraving 

Mirror  and  picture  frames 

Trayeling  bags  and  trunks 

Mattresses,  pillows,  etc 

Cabinet  work,  n.  e.  s 

Upholstery  goods 

Furniture  and  upholstery 


[September, 

.  Number  or  Persons 
Enoageo. 

In  State. 

In  New 
Yorkaty. 

47.597 

35.166 

6.474 

4.819 

0.212 

8.008 

9.827 

8,127 

2,111 

1.550 

1.628 

1.266 

1.709 

1.346 

3.225 

2.348 

2.719 

1.488 

17,445 

6.584 

Turning  now  to  the  causes  of  relatively  excessive  concentration 
in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city,  we  are  forced  to  take  New 
York  county  to  represent  the  congested  urban  center,  and  the 
other  counties  to  represent  its  suburbs.  It  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  actual  conditions  to  take  Manhattan  borough 
alone  for  the  congested  district,  and  to  class  all  the  other  boroughs 
as  suburbs;  but  the  figures,  being  collated  in  the  bureau  report 
by  counties  only,  are  not  available  for  any  better  plan  of  com- 
parison than  that  adopted. 

We  have  seen  that  the  principal  forces  operating  against  the 
city  are  operating  particularly  against  its  congested  center,  i.  e., 
New  York  county,  but  that  nevertheless  manufacturing  is  par- 
ticularly concentrated  within  that  county.  Therefore,  the  forces 
above  enumerated  which  operate  in  favor  of  the  city  must .  also 
operate  particularly  in  favor  of  that  county.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered in  order  in  this  connection. 

First.  Immobility  is  purely  negative,  acting  only  to  prevent 
the  full  operation  of  the  opposite  forces.  But  such  as  it  is,  it 
operates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  establishments,  and  as 
there  are  more  establishments  in  New  York  county  than  in  all 
the  other  counties  together,  it  affects  New  York  county  par- 
ticularly. 

Second.  The  advantages  of  New  York  City  as  a  transportation 
center  are  peculiarly  in  favor  of  New  York  county.  It  has 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  city's  railroad  terminals,  and  it  is  the 
terminal  of  a  large  majority  of  the  regular  water  transportation 
lines.    Truckage  from  their  tenninala  to  the  other  counties  is  alow 
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and  costly,  owing  to  bridge  and  ferry  congestion.  It  is  only  for 
goods  imported  by  special  charter  or  such  as  can  be  advantageously 
lightered  from  western  railroad  '  terminals  and  from  terminal 
docks  that  the  other  counties  are  on  an  equal  footing. 

Third.  The  advantages  of  cheap  labor  are  all  with  New  York 
county.  The  colonies  of  recent  immigrants  are  nearly  all  in  that 
county.  The  immigrant  clings  to  a  home  in  the  colony  of  his 
friends  for  many  years,  and  he  cannot  be  employed  most  econom- 
ically at  a  distance  from  his  home  on  account  of  the  delay,  un- 
certainty and  expense  of  transportation.  There  is,  therefore, 
often  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor  available  in  New  York  county 
when  it  is  scarce  in  the  suburban  counties.  This  attracts  many 
factories  to  New  York  county,  and  their  existence  there  with 
their  opportunities  for  employment  aids  in  holding  the  immi- 
grants within  that  county.  In  this  way  an  endless  chain  of  con- 
gestion is  created. 

Fourth.  The  advantages  in  delivery  for  local  consumption 
cause  manufacturing  to  concentrate  in  New  York  county  out  of 
proportion  to  its  population,  because  its  consumption  is  out  of 
proportion  to  its  enumerated  population,  for  the  reason  that  tran- 
sients and  visitors  are  concentrated  in  that  county,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  other  counties  carry  on 
their  busings  and,  therefore,  live  and  consume  during  the  day  in 
New  York  county.  The  congestion  at  the  bridges  and  ferries 
across  the  water  barriers  that  separate  New  York  county  from 
the  other  counties  is  sufficient  to  make  it  uneconomical  to  manu- 
facture in  the  latter  for  consumption  in  the  former,  to  any  ma- 
terial extent. 

Fifth.  The  advantages  of  propinquity  to  other  industries  and 
businesses  are  all  in  favor  of  New  York  county,  because  in  it  is 
concentrated  the  major  part  of  the  city's  commerce. 

It  therefore  appears  a  priori  that  the  main  forces  that  operate 
to  draw  manufacturing  to  New  York  City  also  act  particularly 
toward  its  most  congested  county. 

Turning  to  the  concrete  side  of  this  subject,  Table  4  below 
fihows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  industry  group 
in  New  York  City  and  in  New  York  County  respectively. 
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TABLE  4.- 


Ntmreb  of  Persons  Exgaqkd  in  Manufactubb  in  Nkw  Yobk  City 
AND  New  York  County. 


Number  op  Persons 

Enoaoeo. 

In  In 

New  York  New  York 

Industry  Group.  City.         County. 

S.one,  clay  and  ^ass 14,762  6,815 

Mi'tals,  machinery  and  conveyanci-s 102,391         59, 160 

Wijod  manufactures 41 ,  129        27 ,  510 

Leather  and  rubber  goods 32,337         23.087 

Ch(?niicals,  oils,  paints,  etc 18,547  9,010 

Paper  and  pulp 1 ,761  795 

Printing  and  pajKT  goods 68, 185        59 .322 

Textiles 30,141         16,512 

Clothing,  millinery,  etc 204,519       178.094 

Food,  liquors  and  tobacco: 

Food  and  liquors 39.929         27, 155 

Tobacco 23,770        22,494 

Total* 584, 564       438.878 


Per  cent 
in 

New  York 
County. 
46.2 
57.8 
68.9 
71.3 
48.6 
45.2 
87.0 
54.8 
87.1 

68.0 
94.6 

TdTo 


Following  the  form  of  comparison  according  to  proportion  of 
population,  as  Xcw  York  county  holds  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  60  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persona  en- 
gaged in  any  industry  is  for  comparison  to  be  regarded  as  its 
normal  proportion.  In  the  four  industry  groups  in  which  the  city 
as  a  whole  falls  below  its  proportion  of  the  state,  namely,  "  Stone, 
Clay  and  Glass,"  ''Paper  and  Pulp,"  "Metals,  Machines  and 
Conveyances  "  and  "  Textiles,"  the  county  likewise  falls  below  its 
proportion  of  the  city.  They,  therefore,  maintain  their  position 
as  centrifugal  industries. 

But  among  the  specific  industries  included  in  these  groups 
there  are  many  exceptions  —  each  of  which  may  easily  be  traced 
to  one  or  more  of  the  causes  of  concentration  before  enumerated  — 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 

NUMBRR  OP  PBBSONa 

Enqaobd. 
In  In 

New  York    New  York 
Industry.  City.         County. 

Stone,  Clay  and  Olasa. 

Plaster  casts  and  ornaments 762  738 

B'llWing  glass 712  509 

Beveled  glass  and  mirrors 1,162 942 

Metals,  Machines  and  Conveyances. 

Gold  and  silver  refining 71  59 

Jewelry  and  gold  pens 4,471  4.045 

Lapidary  work 1,243  1,141 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures 3.080  2,377 

Architectural  and  ornamental  iron  work 4,212  2,873 

*  Includes  two  small  industry  groups  not'^separatelylspecified  in  the  table. 
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NUMUKK  OK  PKKiSONS 

In 

New  York 

Cily. 

In 

New  York 

County. 

845 

824 

790 

491 

6.283 

4.818 

3,75/ 

2,685 

2.753 

2,163 

7.197 

6.902 

ij.084 

6.612 

Industry. 
Af  eta/3,  Machines  and  Conveyances — Conducted. 

Incandescent  lamps 

Brass  and  bronze  castings 

Brass  and  bronze  ware,  n.  e.  s 

Metal  goods,  n.  e.  s 

Wire  work,  n.  e.  s 

Telegraph,  telephone  and  fire  alarm  apparatus 

Textiles. 
Braids,  embroideries  and  dress  trimmings 


Another  group  "  Chemicals,  Oils,  Paints,  etc.,"  likewise  falls 
below  its  proportion.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  raw 
materials  of  these  specific  industiies  are  inflammable  and  ban- 
ished to  the  suburbs,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  large  ly 
imported  in  special  charters  and  handled  in  water-front  factories, 
for  example: 

NUMBRR  OF  PeOSONS 

Enqaoed. 

In  In 

New  Yorlc    New  York 

City.  County. 

Mineral  oil  products 2,119  34 

Chemicals  and  drugs,  n.  e.  s 3 .  326  1 ,  530 

Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils 760  295 

Matches  and  explosives 423  4 

Two  other  groups,  "  Wood  Manufactures  '^  and  "  Leather  and 
Rubber  Goods,"  slightly  exceed  their  normal  proportion,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  their  principal  industries  are  concentrated  in 
Kew  York  county  for  the  same  reasons  respectively  that  they 
are  concentrated  in  the  city — which  reasons  have  been  indicated 
in  preceding  tables.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the 
concentration  in  New  York  county  of  a  few^  of  these  industries: 

Number  of  Persons 

Enqaoed. 

In  In 

N(!W  York    Now  York 

Industry.  City.  County. 

Wood  Manufactures. 

Canes,  umbrellas  and  sticks 473  457 

Tobacco  pipes 1 .  495  962 

Cigar  and  fancy  wood  boxes 2 .031  1 .  865 

Mirror  and  picture  frames 1 ,  550  1 .  245 

Cabinet  work 2.348  1.519 

Pianos,  organs,  etc 10, 131  8,836 
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NuMBKR  OF  Persons 

Enqaged. 

In  In 

N€w  York    New  York 

Industry.  City.  County. 

Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Furs  and  fur  goods 7,660  6.310 

Fancy  leather  goods * 6,043  4.758 

Canvas  and  sporting  goods. 1 ,286  1.099 

Traveling  bags  and  trunks 1,266  1 ,246 

Pearl  buttons,  handles,  etc 1 ,288  1 ,  137 

Mattresses,  pillows,  etc 1.346  1,294 

There  remain  the  three  important  industry  groups,  "  Printing 
and  Paper  Goods,"  "  Clothing,  Millinery,  etc."  and  "  Food, 
Liquor  and  Tobacco,"  which  Table  2  showed  to  be  highly  con- 
centrated in  the  city.  Table  4  shows  that  they  are  to  even  a 
greater  degree  concentrated  in  the  county. 

Of  the  group  "  Food,  Liquors  and  Tobacco,"  food  and  liquors 
are  manufactured  in  the  county  approximately  in  proportion  to 
the  local  consumption  of  the  total  population,  computed  to  include 
the  day-working  population  from  the  suburbs  and  the  visiting 
iion-iTsident  population.  Any  tendency  of  its  food-producing  fac- 
tories to  move  to  the  suburbs  is  checked  by  the  inconvenience  in 
delivery  caused  by  lack  of  prompt  transit  facilities.  But  94.6 
per  cent  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
are  employed  in  Xew  Yqrk  county,  principally  on  account  of  the 
local  supply  of  immigrant  labor. 

The  concentration  in  the  group  "  Printing  and  Paper  Goods  " 
is  shown  by  the  following  specific  industries : 


Printing  and  publishing 

Book  binding  and  blank  books 

Lithographing  and  engraving 

Paper  boxes  and  tubes 

Paper  goo<ls,  n.  e.  s 

Games  and  novelties 

Sorting  waste  paper 

Type  and  printers'  material 

Photography 

It  is  obvious  that  convenience  of  propinquity  to  their  closely 
correlated  industries  or  businesses  is  the  controlling  factor  in  fix- 
ing the  location  of  the  factories  in  these  industries. 


NuiffBBR  OP  PBB80NS 

Engaged. 

In 
New  York 

aty. 

In 

New  York 

County. 

35,166 

32,280 

8,008 

6,124 

8,127 

7,306 

8,327 

6,338 

4.810 

4.141 

1.659 

1,654 

445 

425 

276 

271 

504 

405 
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But  the  most  material  factor  in  congestion  is  the  group  "  Cloth- 
ing, Millinery,  etc."  Table  IV  shows  that  204,519  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  industries  included  in  this  group  in  New  York 
City,  178,094  or  over  87  per  cent  of  whom  carry  on  their  work 
in  New  York  county.  This  group  is,  therefore,  both  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  concentrated.  The  following  are  the  fig- 
ures for  its  most  congested  industries. 

Number  op  Persons 

Engaqkd.* 

In  In 

New  York    New  York 

Industry.  City.  County. 

Tailoring 

Dressmaking 

Suspenders  and  other  furnishings 

Mens'  neckwear 

Women's  white  goods 

Infants'  wear 

Ladies'  neckwear,  etc 

Corsets,  garters,  etc 

Artificial  feathers  and  flowers 

MUlinery 

Curtains,  embroideries,  etc 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Clip  sorting 

Since  these  trades  are  the  main  factor  in  manufacturing  con- 
gestion on  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  further  into  the  particular  causes  of  their  concentration 
there.  Most  important  are  the  facta  that  work  in  these  industries 
is  highly  seasonal,  and  that  in  large  proportion  the  labor  em- 
ployed is  unskilled.  They,  therefore,  require  a  supply  of  cheap 
labor  for  irregular  employment,  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  immigrant  colonies  of  New  York  county.  Other  causes  ap- 
pear from  an  analysis  of  the  different  conditions  of  manufacture 
that  exist  in  these  trades.  Work  in  these  trades  is  carried  on  in 
the  following  different  kinds  of  establishments,  namely: 

1.  Kegular  factories,  i.  e.,  complete  factory  plants  in  the  or- 
dinary meaning  of  the  term  "  factory."  Such  establishments  tend 
to  the  suburbs,  but  their  growth  is  checked  by  cutthroat  competi- 
tion from  sweat-shops  and  by  difficulties  arising  from  the  extreme 
seasonal  variations  in  the  quantity  of  the  work. 

•In  the  majority  and  most  important  of  the  above  trades  there  are  a  large  number  of 
independent  Journeymen  and  "joumeywomen"  and  homeworkers  engaged,  who  are  not 
included  in  the  above  figures. 


59,251 

47.907 

78,868 

75,046 

990 

990 

2,998 

2.897 

11,302 

9.213 

2,549 

2.293 

4.669 

4.551 

2,069 

1.756 

4,262 

4,225' 

8,569 

7.972 

1.614 

1.380 

1,107 

1.106 

1.604 

1.151 

1,696 

1 —    ■                ^ 

1,467 
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2.  Lofts  iu  ijiercautile  buildings  and  in  wholesale  mercantile 
establishments.  Such  factories  are  closely  correlated  with  com- 
merce and  dependent  upon  sweat-shops  and  home  workers  for 
their  overflow  work  in  rush  seasons.  They  are,  therefore,  nat- 
urally concentrated  near  the  commercial  center,  the  sweat-shops 
and  the  immigrant  colonies. 

3.  Work  shops  in  and  auxiliary  to  retail  stores;  i.  e.,  the  fin- 
ishing, alteration  and  repair  departments  incident  to  nearly  all 
large  retail  stores  in  the  clothing  trades.  Since  patrons  of  such 
stores  are  "  shoppers  "  who  are  accustomed  to  and  demand  prompt 
or  rather  almost  immediate  delivery,  the  manufacturing  shops 
must  be  in  or  at  least  conveniently  adjacent  to  the  commercial 
shops.  The  concentration  of  retail  stores  in  certain  districts  in 
Xew  York  county  and  its  causes  are  too  obvious  to  require 
demonstration  or  explanation. 

4.  Custom  tailors  and  dressmakers'  shop.  Such  shops  in  New 
York  county  supply  the  made-to-order  trade  not  only  of  the  resi- 
dents of  New  York  City,  but  also  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
well-to-do  population  of  the  country.  The  work  is  almost  always 
hurried,  upon  the  demand  of  the  individual  customers,  and  must 
be  subject  to  frequent  inspection  (trying  on)  by  the  customers. 
In  practice,  therefore,  it  has  been  found  essential  in  these  trades 
to  have  the  work  performed  at  or  conveniently  adjacent  to  the 
commercial  shops. 

5.  Sweat-shops.  This  term  is  here  used  loosely  —  indeed  it 
has  no  well-defined  meaning  —  to  describe  a  low  grade  of  work- 
shop in  the  clothing  trades  in  which  cheapness  in  every  direction 
is  the  distinguishing  feature.  The  sweat-shop  is  a  many-spccied 
parasite.  In  its  lowest  form  it  is  simply  a  cheap  garret  or  back 
room  taken  for  a  short  period  by  a  contractor  who  has  there  gath- 
ered a  set  of  cheap  laborers  to  take  care  of  the  overflow  work  from 
some  established  factory  or  factories.  Some  of  the  simpler  opera- 
tions in  the  processes  carried  on  in  such  shops  are  often  sub- 
contracted in  turn  to  home-workers.  From  this  lowest  form  the 
sweat-shop  grades  up  to  its  highest  stage  where  it  merges  into 
the  decent  factory.  But  in  all  its  stages  it  is  dependent,  more 
or  less,  upon  cheap  quarters  and  propinquity  to  the  commercial 
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center,  established  factories,  the  homes  of  the  cheap  laborers  and 
the  homes  of  the  home-workers.  These  requisites  are  found  more 
abundantly  in  New  York  county  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
city,  and,  therefore,  sweat-shops  flourish  particularly  in  that 
county. 

6.  Homes.  Home  work  is  generally  restricted  to  simpler 
operations,  which  in  rush  seasons  the  factories  cause  to  have  done 
by  the  unemployed  members  of  the  families  of  the  poorer  im- 
migrants in  their  homes.  This  work  is  too  cheap  and  too  hurried 
to  pay  for  or  permit  of  distant  transportation.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  performed  near  the  factories.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the 
home-workers  may  procure  the  work  the  homes  must  be  near  the 
factories.  And  as  the  factories  and  especially  the  sweat-shop  fac- 
tories require  the  home-workers  to  take  care  of  their  overflow 
work  in  rush  seasons,  the  factories  must  be  near  the  homes  of 
the  immigrants.  And  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  for  oc- 
casional earnings  by  members  of  the  family  who  otherwise  could 
earn  nothing  tends  to  keep  the  immigrant  families  fixed  in  their 
colonies  near  the  clothing  factories. 

Thus  many  forces  and  conditions  tend  to  attract  the  clothing 
trades  to  and  to  keep  them  in  the  congested  center  of  New  York 
County ;  and  they  react  upon  and  intensify  one  another. 

So  much  for  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  concentration  and  con- 
gestion of  manufacturing  in  New  York  City.  In  conclusion 
there  is  another  question  that  may  l)e  briefly  considered.  New 
York  City  is  primarily  commercial.  Its  commercial  center  is  the 
lower  end  of  New  York  county  —  the  lower  half  of  Manhattan 
Island.  This  district  is  congested  with  commerce  and  residences ; 
and  in  addition  there  are  in  the  county  as  a  whole  —  and  in 
large  proportion  in  this  congested  part  —  76  per  cent  of  the  man- 
ufacturing population  of  the  city,  or  41  per  cent  of  such  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  evils  of 
this  congestion  ascribe  an  important  part  of  the  blame  to  this 
intrusion  of  manufacturing  into  the  commercial  center,  and  ques- 
tion its  need  and  advantage.  With  the  material  at  present  avail- 
able, only  a  few  comments  are  possible  upon  this  interesting 
topic. 

11 
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Aa  has  been  indicated  above,  the  city's  life,  growth  and  busi- 
ness require  that  certain  manufacturing  industries  be  carried  on 
within  a  convenient  distance;  how  short  the  distance  must  be 
depends  upon  the  transportation  facilities.  In  the  more  regularly 
planned  cities  like  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  with  many  un- 
broken radii  and  circles  of  intra-urban  transportation,  such  fac- 
tories have  their  proper  positions  outside  of  the  congested  center, 
yet  within  easy  and  rapid  communication  with  that  center  and 
with  the  residential  districts  which  they  supply.  But  the  con- 
formation of  New  York  City  is  uaifavorable  in  this  respect,  and 
the  factories  for  the  congested  center  are  almost  necessarily  forced 
to  be  within  it.  This  condition  can  only  be  remedied  by  improv- 
ing the  means  of  interborough  transportation  both  of  goods  and 
persons;  of  goods  that  factories  may  remove  to  the  suburbs;  of 
persons,  that  the  working  people  of  those  workshops  that  must  or 
will  remain  in  the  congested  center  may  remove  their  homes  to 
the  suburbs. 

But  those  industries  which  are  attracted  to  the  city  and  to  the 
county  solely  or  primarily  by  the  supply  of  cheap  immigrant 
labor  are  to  be  regarded  differently.  Under  this  head  should  be 
included  the  tobacco  industries,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trades  or  subdivisionjs  of  nearly  all  the  industries  in  the  group 
"  Clothing,  Millinery,  etc."  These  industries,  as  we  have  seen 
(Table  4),  are  the  most  closely  concentrated  in  the  congested 
county,  where  they  employ  over  200,000  out  of  the  438,000  per- 
sons therein  engaged  in  manufacture.  Of  these  200,000  all  those 
engaged  in  custom  work  —  which  covers  a  large  proportion  in 
the  clothing  group  —  should  not  be  classed  in  the  category  now 
being  considered.  The  remainder  —  whose  numbers  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  only  guessed  at  to  approximate  100,000  —  may 
fairly  be  adjudged  to  work  and  live  in  the  congested  district  to 
the  city's  detriment.  The  cause  of  this  undesirable  addition  to 
congestion  is  immigration;  and  the  remedy  is  a  problem  of  im- 
migration and  of  housing  and  distributing  immigrants.  It  may 
be  hoped,  however,  that  the  more  strict  and  thorough  enforcement 
of  the  tenant-factory  and  tenement  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law, 
now  prevailing,  may  in  time  indirectly  alleviate  this  evil  by  dis- 
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couraging  sweat-shops  and  thereby  encouraging  properly  equipped 
clothing  factories,  which,  as  before  stated,  tend  to  the  suburbs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  add  a  few  words  concerning 
a  remedy  proposed  by  those  interested  in  combating  the  evils  of 
congestion,  i.  e.,  a  prohibition  of  the  future  erection  of  factory 
buildings  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city.  There  are  many 
objections  to  this  proposal  upon  grounds  of  law  and  economics. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here  because  there  is  a 
more  radical  objection,  namely,  that  the  proposed  remedy  would 
not  in  any  appreciable  degree  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
centration of  manufacturing  in  the  prohibited  districts.  Among 
the  manufacturing  establishments  which  are  thriving  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers  in  the  congested  parts  of  New  York  county 
there  are  comparatively  few  located  in  "  factory  buildings " ; 
while  an  overwhelming  proportion  are  workshops  in  loft  build- 
ings, in  buildings  established  for  other  purposes  and  in  commer- 
cial buildings  in  connection  with  commercial  establishments,  etc. 
And  the  majority  of  those  in  factory  buildings  were  established 
before  congestion  reached  their  neighborhoods  or  have  been  drawn 
into  the  congested  district  by  weighty  advantages  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  customers  whom  they  serve. 
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Union  Label  Law. 

Section  IG  of  the  Labor  Law  makes  the  coiniterfeiting  or  imi- 
tating of  a  union  labc»l,  properly  registered  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  misdemeanor  and  gives  a  union  the  right  to  "  maintain 
an  action  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  of  coun- 
terfeit or  colorable  imitations"  of  its  label.  Lender  this  law  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers'  International  Union  of 
America  secured  an  injunction  in  March  at  the  Kings  Special 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  granting  the  injunction,  Justice 
Crane  handed  down  the  following  opinion : 

The  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers'  International  Union  of  America 
is  a  laibor  organization  in  existence  since  1890.  Having  adopted  a  libel 
for  use  in  union  made  products,  it  amended  the  device  in  December  1903, 
adopting  the  label  shown  by  the  exhibit  used  on  this  motion..  This  law 
(Labor  Law,  §§  15,  16)  was  fully  complied  with  and  the  organization 
l)ecame  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  protection  of  its  provisions.  For 
instance,  the  law  gave  it  a  greater  privilega  than  could  have  been  obtained 
under  the  common -law  trade-mark  decisions.  Under  the  latter  the  use  of  a 
similar  design  or  device  by  another  would  only  be  enjoined  when  the  public 
were  likely  to  be  deceived  thereby,  and  the  resemblance  was  such  as  to 
deceive  a  purchaser  of  ordinary  caution.  Colman  v.  Crump,  70  N.  Y.  575. 
But  by  the  Labor  Law  the  use  of  a  colorable  imitation  of  the  device  adopted 
is  prohibited,  even  though  by  the  use  of  other  words  or  names  the  public 
would  not  Ihj  deceived  in  believing  that  the  products  were  union  made. 
That  is,  the  labor  organization  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  label 
or  device  on  all  products  of  that  nature  which  its  members  make,  and  others 
cannot  use  colorable  imitations,  even  though  associated  with  distinguishing 
words  or  names. 

The  defendant  for  two  and  a  half  years  has  used  a  label,  also  exhibited 
in  the  motion  papers,  which  it  is  claimed  is  a  colorable  imitation  of  the 
labor  union's  device,  and  to  enjoin  the  use  of  which  this  motion  is  made. 

It  is  true  that  one  has  the  words  "  Union  made  "  printed  by  the  side  of 
the  device,  and  the  other  "  Pure  Rye  Bread,  M.  Friedman,  104  Boerum  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,"  but  the  sole  question,  I  believe,  under  the  above  statute 
is  whether  the  device  is  a  **  colorable  imitation  "  and  not  exclusively  whether 
the  public  will  be  deceived.  If  we  closely  compare  the  figures  and  parts  of 
these  two  labels,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sav  that  they  are  alike  and  cannot 
be  distinjTuished,  or  even  resemble  each  other,  but,  when  taken  as  a  whole 
at  the  distance  a  purchaser  would  uauallv  be  from  displayed  goods,  the 
devices  by  reason  of  position,  shape,  size  and  general  appearance  are  so  alike 
that  one  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  colorable  imitation  of  the  other. 

A  baker  can  easily  find  out  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  if  not 
elsewhere,  what  the  labor  union  device  is,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  he  should  not  adopt  for  his  own  a  shape  or  symlwl  so  unlike  as  to 
cause  no  question.  If  he  were  the  first  to  u«e  the  device  and  the  lalK>r  union 
subsequently  adopted  one  similar,  a  very  dilTerent  question  would  arise.  I 
cannot  possil)ly  see  what  harm  can  come  to  the  defendant's  business,  as  she 
uses  her  name  on  her  labels,  from  changing  the  device  so  as  to  do  away  with 
this   casual   or   general   resemblance   to   that   of  the   plaintiflT's   organization. 
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Certainly  there  are  emblems  enough  to  go  around  to  every  individual  baker 
and  room  sufficient  for  defendant  and  her  business  without  clashing  over 
the  resemblance  of  labels. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  defendant  sought  to  imitate  the  union 
label  and  there  is  no  proof  of  any  attempt  to  deceive  trade  on  her  part,  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  question.  Her  label  or  device,  confining  my  state- 
ment to  the  symbol,  is  like  the  plaintiff's  in  appearance,  at  a  casual  glance, 
and  I  think  she  should  change  it.    Myrup  v.  Friedman^  58  Misc.  323. 

Contract  of  Employment. 
,  1.  A  cloak  designer  claimed  to  have  made  an  oral  contract  with 
a  manufacturer  to  last  for  one  year  and  to  begin  at  a  future  time. 
He  went  to  work  at  the  stipulated  time  but  at  the  end  of  the  week 
was  discharged.  lie  then  brought  suit  for  his  wages  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year,  and  recovered  in  full.  The  First  Appellate 
Department,  however,  unanimously  set  aside  the  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  an  oral  contract  of  employment  for  a  year  to  com- 
mence at  a  future*  date  is  void  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and, 
also,  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  Stein  v. 
Mendetz,  125  App.  Div.  661. 

2.  In  an  action  upon  an  alleged  contract  of  employment  for 
eighteen  weeks,  where  the  plaintiff  signed  a*  receipt  containing  a 
printed  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  wag  engaged  by  the  week 
only,  he  is  prima  facie  bound  by  the  language;  and  it  was  error 
for  the  court  to  charge  the  jury  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  receipt 
contained  the  clause  did  not  bind  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  clause 
was  called  to  his  attention  or  it  was  shown  that  he  read  it,  and  to 
refuse  to  charge,  as  requested  by  the  defendant,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  presumed  the  plaintiff  knew 
what  he  was  signing.    Morgenhesser  v.  Levy,  58  Misc,  554. 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Under  this  heading  nre  reported  nil  decisions  of  courts  of  record  construing; 
the  Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  Railway  Liability  Law  of  1906 
together  with  all  decisions  interpreting  common  law  liability  hanoerl  down  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supremo  Court  when 
flnal.  Other  decisions  under  the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special 
circumstances  make   them  of  unusual  Interest.] 

LIABILITY  FOR   UNGUARDED  MACHINE. 

Plaintiff  while  operating  a  jointer  was  injured  by  his  hand 
coming  in  contact  with  the  knives  of  that  machine,  which  were 
unguarded  contrary  to  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law.  Suit  was 
brought  tinder  the  Employers^  Liability  Act  and  a  recovery  of 
$200  damages  granted  plaintiff,  which  was  unanimously  affirmed 
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by  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department.  Defendant  contended  that 
plaintiff  by  continuing  at  work  had  assumed  the  risk  of  his  em- 
ployment and  waived  the  duty  his  master  owed  him  to  protect  him 
from  injury.  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  modifies  the  common-law  rule  so  that  an  employee  assumes 
only  the  necessary  risks  of  his  employm^it,  which  are  only  such 
risks  as  remain  after  the  employer  has  exercised  due  care  and 
complied  with  the  laws  for  the  greater  safety  of  the  employee. 
Graves  v.  SticJcley  Co.,  125  App.  Div,  132. 

LIABILITY  FOR  UNSAFE  SCAFFOLD. 

The  Second  Appellate  Department  in  unanimously  affirming  a 
judgment  of  $11,750  damages  granted  for  the  death  of  a  painter 
who  was  killed  by  falling  from  an  imsafe  scaffold  held,  first^  that 
a  staging  in  a  subway  constructed  by  placing  boards  on  joists 
which  are  fastened  by  hooks  to  the  iron  work  to  enable  workmen 
to  scrape  and  paint  the  iron  work  is  a  scaffold  within  the  meaning 
of  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law;  and,  secondly,  that  where  it 
appears  that  a  painter  working  on  such  a  scaffold,  which  had  been 
erected  by  a  gang  of  "  riggers,"  stepped  upon  the  unsupported 
end  of  a  short  plank  resting  upon  the  long  planks  which  formed 
the  scaffold,  and  that  the  short  plank  tipped  up  and  precipitated 
him  head  foremost  upon  the  track  below,  fracturing  his  skull,  in 
the  absence  of  proof  that  the  short  plank  was  placed  on  the  scaffold 
by  one  of  the  workmen  for  his  own  convenience,  the  jury  was 
justified  in  finding  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  scaffold  as  originally 
constructed.  The  master's  duty  is  continuing.  He  must  main- 
tain, as  well  as  furnish,  a  safe  scaffold,  and  where  it  appears  that 
the  foreman  knew  of  the  position  of  the  short  plank,  the  jury  may 
find  that  the  master  adopted  it  as  a  part  of  the  scaffold.  It  is 
not  error  for  the  court  to  refuse  to  charge  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  master  to  provide  merely  "  a  reasonably  safe  and  secure  scaf- 
fold," for  the  statute  requires  that  it  be  "  safe,"  not  "  reasonably 
safe."  Bower  v.  Holbrook,  Cabot,  and  Rollins  Corporation,  125 
App.  Div.  684. 

RAILWAY  LIABILITY  LAW  OF  1906. 

An  electrical  worker  while  employed  by  defendant  was  killed 
by  being  struck  by  a  train.     A  watchman  was  employed  by  de- 
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fendant  to  give  notice  of  approaching  trains,  but  the  watchman 
failed  to  give  proper  notice,  with  the  result  aforesaid.  On  trial, 
a  recovery  of  $3,500  was  secured  by  plaintiff,  and  the  First  Ap- 
pellate Department  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two  affirmed  the  award 
on  the  ground  that  under  section  42  a  of  the  Railroad  Law,  which 
provides  that  in  actions  against  railroad  corporations  to  recover 
for  personal  injuries  or  death  of  employees,  certain  co-employees, 
having  physical  control  or  direction  of  the  movements  of  a  signal, 
switch,  locomotive,  train  or  telegraph  office,  etc.,  are  vice-princi- 
pals of  the  corporation  and  not  fellow  servants,  the  watchman 
was  a  "  vice-principal ''  of  the  railroad,  and  the  railroad  company 
was,  therefore,  liable  for  plaintiff's  injuries;  and  that  the  above 
mentioned  statute,  being  a  public  statute,  does  not  require  a  notice 
as  a  prerequisite  to  an  action. —  Schradin  v.  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Co,,  124  App.  Div.  705. 

LIABILITY  LAW   OF   1902. 

1.  The  plaintiff's  intestate,  a  painter  of  sixteen  years'  experi- 
ence, was  killed  by  falling  from  a  stepladder  five  and  a  half  feet 
high  which  he  selected  for  use  at  the  direction  of  the  defendant's 
foreman.  The  legs  of  the  ladder  were  held  from  spreading  by 
ropes  instead  of  iron  rods  or  side  pieces.  There  was  no  proof  as 
to  what  caused  intestate  to  fall,  and  when  last  seen  he  was  stand- 
ing upon  the  extreme  top  of  the  ladder  reaching  out  to  paint  the 
ceiling  or  upper  part  of  the  side  walls.  After  the  accident,  the 
ladder  was  found  unbroken.  On  trial,  plaintiff  was  granted 
$9,000  damages,  but  the  First  Appellate  Department  unanimously 
reversed  the  judgment,  holding,  first,  that  the  evidence  failed  to 
show  that  plaintiff  had  established  freedom  from  contributory 
negligence;  and,  second,  that  the  notice  in  stating  that  the  cause 
of  injury  was  due  to  negligence  in  not  providing  a  safe  and  proper 
place  to  work  and  in  omitting  to  furnish  safe  and  proper  appli- 
ances and  implements  with  which  to  work,  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  While  such  notice 
need  not  state  the  defective  conditions  complained  of,  it  must  state 
what  caused  the  injury  and  how  the  accident  happened  in  such 
a  way  that  the  employer  may  be  apprised  of  what  took  place  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  make  an  intelligent  investigation. —  Kermedf 
V.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  125  App.  Div.  8461 
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2.  In  reversing  a  verdict  of  $5,000  damages  granted  plaintiff 
for  injuries,  the  Second  Appellate  Department  held  that  ^^  a  no- 
tice of  injury  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  which  states 
that  '  the  cause  of  the  injuries  which  are  the  basis  of  the  claim 
herein  was  your  negligence  and  that  of  your  superintendents  and 
agents,  and  the  negligent  and  defective  erection  and  maintenance 
of  the  ways,  works  and  machinery  used  in  the  work  on  which 
plaintiff  was  engaged,'  is  insuificient."  The  requirement  that  the 
'^  cause  "  of  an  injury  must  be  stated  in  the  notice  means  that  the 
fads  constituting  the  cause  must  be  stated,  not  with  the  detail 
of  a  pleading,  but  so  as  to  point  out  to  the  employer  the  facts 
causing  the  injury.  A  verdict  cannot  be  sustained  at  common  law 
where  the  case  was  tried  and  submitted  to  the  jury  on  the  theory 
that  it  was  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. —  Glynn 
V.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  125  App.  Div.  186. 

3.  In  a  suit  for  damages  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liabil- 
ity Act  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  on  the  ground  that  the  notice 
of  injury  given  in  compliance  with  section  2  of  the  above  statute 
was  insufficient  in  that  it  failed  to  state  the  cause  of  injury.  That 
part  of  the  notice  relating  to  the  cause  of  the  injury  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  and  specifically  the  negligent  failure  and  omission  of  you, 
your  agents  and  those  to  whom  you  had  given  the  .power  of  super- 
intendence to  furnish  me  with  a  safe  and  secure  scaffold  upon 
and  from  which  to  perform  said  work."  This  was  held  unani- 
mously by  the  First  Appellate  Department  to  be  a  substantial 
compliance  with  the  statute,  and  judgment  was  accordingly  re- 
versed.—  O'Donnell  v.  Parker  Co.,  125  App.  Div.  475. 

COMMON-LAW   LIABILITY. 

1.  Plaintiff  was  sawing  through  a  certain  timber  at  a  certain 
place  in  accordance  with  a  direction  from  defendant's  superin- 
tendent, thereby  causing  a  platform  on  which  the  plaintiff  was 
working  to  fall.  It  appeared  that  the  superintendent  knew  hidden 
facts  which  made  it  appear  that  it  was  unsafe  and  dangerous  to 
saw  through  the  timber  without  providing  for  its  support,  but  that 
plaintiff  was  unaware  of  these  dangers  and  had  not  been  warned 
of  them  by  defendant's  superintendent.  At  the  trial  court  plain- 
tiff was  nonsuited  and  the  Appellate  Department  affirmed  the 
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judgment,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  reversed  the  de- 
cision on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  duty  of  an  employer  who  has 
inowledge  of  a  hidden  defect  and  danger  affecting  the  safety  of 
an  employee  to  communicate  such  knowledge  to  him,  and  the 
superintendent  having  been  delegated  the  duty  of  acting  for  the 
♦corporation,  was  therefore  the  alter  ego  of  the  corporation. —  Canr 
nolly  V.  Hall  &  Grant  Constrwdicm  Co.,  192  N.  Y.  182. 

2.  A  brakeman  while  operating  a  "  wildcat "  train  was  killed 
by  the  exploding  of  a  car  of  dynamite.  Contrary  to  the  railroad 
company's  rule,  the  dynamite  was  loaded  on  a  car  provided  with 
an  air  brake,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  train  instead  of  in 
ihe  middle.  At  the  trial  court  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  but  the 
Appellate  Division  reversed  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the 
jury  might  have  found  that  the  master  was  negligent  in  providing 
the  car  with  an  air  brake  and  thus  putting  it  beyond  the  power 
of  its  employee  to  comply  with  its  rule  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  high  explosives.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  turn, 
Tinanimously  reversed  the  Appellate  decision,  holding  that  the 
facts  failed  to  show  any  negligence  by  the  defendant  contributing 
"to  the  accident  but  to  clearly  show  that  the  rule  of  the  defendant 
requiring  the  placing  of  cars  containing  explosives  as  near  the 
middle  of  a  train  as  possible  had  not  been  obeyed  by  the  intes- 
tate's co-employees,  and  that  whether  the  dynamite  in  the  car 
^ould  have  exploded  had  the  rule  been  obeyed. and  whether  if  it 
had  intestate  would  have  been  injured  thereby,  are  matters  of  pure 
speculation  and  therefore  the  death  of  the  intestate  was  wholly 
the  result  of  the  negligence  of  his  fellow  servants,  for  which  the 
defendant  is  not  responsible. —  Kelly  v.  D.,  L.  &  W.  JB.  JB.  Co., 
192  N.  F.  203. 

3.  Plaintiff  was  ordered  by  defendant's  foreman  to  use  an 
emery  wheel.  This  emery  wheel  consisted  of  a  wooden  core  cov- 
ered by  a  leather  belt.  After  plaintiff  had  operated  this  wheel 
for  a  short  time  the  belt  flew  off,  th^  cause  of  defective  construc- 
tion. On  suit  plaintiff  was  awarded  $1,500  damages  and  the 
'Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  aflirmed  the  award, 
holding  that  where  a  foreman  directs  a  servant  to  use  the  only 
appliance  available  for  certain  work  the  master  is  liable  for  an 
injury  resulting  from  a  defect  in  its  construction,  though  the  de- 
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feet  was  not  such  as  to  be  obviously  dangerous. —  Huber  v.  Whole 
Creek  Irmi  Works,  125  App.  Div.  184. 

4.  A  tinsmith  had  been  employed  in  stamping  metal  in  a  press 
operated  by  foot.  He  was  transferred  to  another  machine  run  by 
power,  but  which  operated  only  when  a  foot  pedal  was  pressed. 
He  had  been  instructed  as  to  the  operation  of  the  machine,  and, 
while  engaged  in  stamping  metal,  his  fingers  were  caught  between 
its  dies.  No  defects  in  the  machine  were  shown.  An  award  of 
$2,000  damages  was  made  plaintiff,  but  the  First  Appellate  De- 
partment unanimously  reversed  the  judgment,  holding  that  from 
the  evidence  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  as  the  accident 
was  due  to  contributory  negligence,  that  he  had  been  properly  in- 
structed, and  that  the  danger  was  obvious. —  Steiiiberg  v.  Bender 
and  Sons,  125  App.  Div.  664. 

5.  This  case  is  an  example  of  a  large  class  of  accidents  in  which 

no  legal  evidence  exists  to  establish  actual  responsibility.    In  such 

case  the  employee,  or,  in  case  of  death,  his  next  of  kin,  being 

unable  to  show  freedom  from  contributory  negligence,  betirs  all 

the  burden  of  the  injury.     The  Second  Appellate  Department,  in 

unanimously  affirming  a  nonsuit,  states  the  law  and  facts   as 

follows : 

I  think  that  the  original  disposition  of  this  case  was  correct,  because  the 
plaintiff  had  failed  to  adduce  any  proof  that  justified  the  conclusion  thai 
her  intestate  was  free  from  contributory  negligence.  There  was  no  eye- 
witness to  the  accident.  Wliile  we  may  infer  that  the  intestate's  hand  was 
caught  in  the  moving  cog  wheels  of  the  machine  and  her  fingers  thereby 
cut  off,  all  else  is  but  conjecture  and  speculation  aside  from  the  testimony 
of  the  sister  and  fellow-servant  of  the  intestate  that  two  or  three  minutes 
after  she  had  seen  the  intestate  cleaning  some  part  of  the  frame  work  of  the 
machine  she  heard  her  sister  scream,  ran  over  to  her  and  found  her  hand 
maimed. —  Lester  v.  Crahtreey  125  App,  Div.  617. 

6.  Plaintiff,  a  sixteen  year  old  girl,  was  employed  to  feed  an 
ironing  machine  or  mangle  run  by  shafting  and  belt.  She  had 
been  working  on  the  machine  that  hurt  her  for  about  ten  minutes. 
She  had  worked  on  other  similar  machines  in  the  place  and  un- 
derstood how  to  feed  them,  The  jury  found  that  the  guard  had 
become  unfastened  at  one  end  and,  suddenly  rising  up,  had  allowed 
plaintiff's  hand  to  go  under  and  get  between  the  drum  and  roller. 
A  verdict  of  $8,000  damages  was  returned  for  plaintiff,  which 
was  reduced  by  the  court  to  $3,500.  After  examining  the  evi- 
dence, the  Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  affirmed 
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the  judgment.  In  the  opinion  written  by  Justice  Gaynor  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  discussion  of  the  law  of  assumption  of  risk 
occurs : 

The  law  of  assumption  of  risk  by  an  employee  arises,  and  can  arise,  only 
on  some  omission  or  breach  of  duty  by  the  employer  in  his  said  obligation, 
instead  of  arising  after  he  has  fulfilled  the  same.  If  he  fulfills  his  obliga- 
tion, there  are  no  risks  for  the  law  of  assumption  of  risks  by  employees  to 
apply  to.  The  law  of  assumption  of  risks  by  an  employee  applies  only  to 
those  risks  for  which  the  employer  is  liable  unless  the  employee  has  assumed 
them.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  risks  which  are  inherent  in  the  work,  and 
therefore  remain  after  the  employer  has  done  his  duty.  He  is  not  liable 
for  them  at  all;  the  law  casts  them  on  the  employee.  The  employer  may  by 
contract  assume  such  risks;  but  in  respect  of  employees,  the  law  of  assump- 
tion of  risks  applies  only  to  risks  arising  out  of  the  neglect  of  the  employer 
to  do  his  duty  to  the  employee.  The  employee  does  not  assume  the  inherent 
risks;  the  law  puts  them  upon  him.  The  assumption  of  risk  is  a  matter  of 
contract  (Dowd  v.  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  Co.,  170  N.  Y.  459),  i.  e.,  the  employer 
may  by  contract  assume  the  inherent  risks,  and  the  employee  may  by  contract 
assume  risks  caused  by  the  employer's  negligence  or  breach  of  duty  to  him; 
and  this  is  the  whole  law  of  assumption  of  risks. —  Manadell  v.  Conrad,  125 
App.  Div.  634. 

7.  Plaintiff's  intestate  was  killed  while  working  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  under  the  East  river.  The  iron  plates  used 
in  constructing  the  tube,  each  weighing  over  a  ton,  were  loaded 
on  a  car  and  propelled  along  a  track  having  a  grade  of  one  and 
one-half  per  cent.  The  track  ended  in  a  pit.  The  car  was  pro- 
pelled by  land  and  there  was  no  brake  or  other  device  to  stop  the 
car  and  no  buffer  to  prevent  its  running  into  the  pit.  The  de- 
ceased was  working  in  the  pit  when  the  car  ran  into  it.  The  Sec- 
ond Appellate  Department,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two,  affirmed  an 
award  of  $6,000  damages,  it  being  held  that  a  judgment  based  on 
a  failure  of  the  defendant  to  furnish  proper  appliances  should 
be  affirmed,  and  that  although  the  appliances  were  of  the  type  in 
use  among  other  contractors,  it  was  no  excuse,  for  the  carelessness 
of  others  is  no  excuse  for  negligen<»e. —  Evans  v.  Pearson  and  Son, 
Incorporated,  125  App.  Div.  666. 

8.  The  Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  affirmed  a 
verdict  of  $1,000  damages  granted  a  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that 
in  an  action  to  recover  for  injuries  caused  by  a  wagon  driven  by 
the  defendant's  servant  colliding  with  a  wagon  driven  by  the  plain- 
tiff, a  non-suit  on  the  ground  that  the  driver  had  borrowed  his 
master's  team  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  wood  to  his  own  home, 
and  was.  not  at  the  time  in  the  employ  of  his  master,  is  properly 
denied  where  the  servant  admits  that  at  the  time  he  was  not  driv- 
ing in  the  direction  of  his  home,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  hired 
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by  the  week.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether  the  driver  was  engaged  solely  in  his  own  work  or 
whether  the  loan  of  the  team  to  draw  the  wood  was  not  a  mere 
incident  to  the  cleaning  np  of  the  defendant's  premises. —  Connell 
V.  HaA)ey,  126  App.  Div.  189. 
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RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Bulletin  of  the  bureau  of  labor.    Department  of  Commeroe  and  lAbor.  July, 
1907-May,  1008,  Nos.  71-76,  Washington,  1907-1908. 

Leading  articles:  No.  71.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890-1906;  retail 
prices  of  food,  1890-1906. 

No.  72.  Italian,  Slavic  and  Hungarian  immigrants;  economic  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia. 

No.  73.  Woman  and  child  labor  laws;  factory  inspection  laws. 

No.  74.  Employers'  liability  in  United  States;  foreign  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts. 

No.  75.  Wholesale  prices,  1890-1907;  industrial  hygiene. 

No.  76.  Canadian  industrial  disputes  act;  what  is  done  for  the  unemployed 
in  European  countries. 

Illinois. 

Industrial  accidents  in  Illinois  for  the  six  months  ending  December  3*1,  1907. 

First  report,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  David  Ross,  secretary.     Springfield, 

1908,  149  pages. 

Kansas. 
Twenty-third   annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industry  for   1907. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  commissioner.     Topeka,  1908,  351  pa^es. 

Contents:  Wage-earner  statistics  (wages,  hours,  cost  of  living,  etc.), 
pages  1-100;  labor  organizations,  pages  103-124;  child  labor  and  factory 
inspection,  pages  125-*!  48;  industrial  inspection,  pages  149-217;  strikes,  labor 
difficulties,  law  enforcement  and  legal  decisions  affecting  labor,  pages  218-242; 
manufacturers  by  cities,  pages  243-267;  manufacturing  and  industrial  con- 
cerns, pages  268-300;  lead  and  zinc  statistics,  pages  301-310;  proceedings  of 
the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Kansas  State  Society  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  February  1908,  pages  313-345. 

Massachusetts. 
Second  annual   report  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education,  January,. 
1908.     Charles  H.  Morse,  secretary.     Boston,  1908,  682  pages. 

This  report  covers  the  work  of  the  commission  since  its  first  report,  March, 
1907,  was  issued.  Special  investigations  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
schools  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  made  by  the  conunission. 
Progress  made  toward  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  in  various* 
Massachusetts  centers  is  reported,  and  the  report  ends  with  recommendations 
for  legislation  for  the  furtherance  of  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts. 

Labor  bulletin  issued  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  edited  by  C*harles 
F.  Gettemy,  chief  of  bureau.     No.  60,  June--July. 

Contents:  Labor  legislation  in  Massachusetts,  1908;  index  of  bills  relating 
to  labor  at  the  legislative  session  of  1908;  reduction  in  wages  in  Fall  River; 
building  trades  department  of  American  Federation  of  Labor;  magazine- 
articles  on  labor  topics,  1908. 
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North  Cabolina. 
Twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  printing  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  1907.     H.  B.  Varner,  commissioner.     Raleigh,  1908,  344 
pages. 

Contents:  Law  relating  to  child  labor,  page  7;  condition  of  farmers,  pages 
9-88;  condition  of  the  trades,  pa^es  89-109;  miscellaneous  factories,  pages 
110-196;  cotton,  woolen  and  knitting  mills,  pages  197-258;  furniture  factories, 
pages  269-274;  the  State's  newspapers,  pages  275-319;  railroad  employees, 
pages  321-335;  bureaus  of  labor,  pages  336-342. 

Washington. 
State  of  Washington,  1907;  its  resources,  natural,  industrial  and  commercial, 
published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  agriculture  and  immigration.     Sam 
H.    Nichols,    secretary   of   state,   ex-officio    commissioner.      Olympia,    1907, 
242+56  pages  and  map. 

West  Virginia. 
Annual   report  of   the  department  of   mines   for   the  year   ending  June   30, 

1907.  James  W.  Paul,  chief.     Charleston,  1908,  xxxvi-h511  pages. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

AUSTBAI.IA. 

Official  year-book  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia,  containing  authoritative 
statistics  for  the  period  1901-1907  and  corrected  statistics  for  the  period 
1788-1900.     Commonwealth  bureau  of   census  and  statistics.     Melbourne, 

1908,  931  pages: 

Besides  statistics  of  the  several  states  composing  the  commonwealth  con- 
cerning population,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  production,  finances,  etc., 
the  yearbook  contains  statistics  of  employees,  woman  and  child  labor,  indus- 
trial unionism  and  industrial  legislation. 

New  South  Wales. —  The  industrial  arbitration  reports  and  records,  New 
South  Wales.  Vol.  VI,  Part  4,  1907.  Published  under  the  direction  of 
the  honourable  the  attorney-general.     Sydney,  1908. 

New  South  Wales. —  Second  annual  report  of  the  director  of  labour,  state 
labour  bureau  of  New  South  Wales  for  year  ended  30th  June,  1907.  Wm. 
F.  Schey,  director.     Sydney,  1908,  36  pages. 

The  main  work  of  the  labor  bureau  of  New  South  Wales  is  done  in  the 
behalf  of  the  unemployed,  either  in  helping  them  to  find  work  through  regis- 
tration offices  or  in  giving  them  work  directly  on  one  of  the  government 
farms  until  they  are  able  to  find  work  elsewhere. 

Victoria.— Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories,  work-rooms  and  shops 
for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1907.     Melbourne,  1908,  125  pages. 

Some  important  changes  were  made  in  the  factories  and  shops  act  of  Vic- 
toria in  1907.  The  special  wage  board  system  is  for  the  first  time  extended 
to  trades  and  business  not  connected  with  factories,  such  as  the  carting  and 
driving,  building  and  quarrying  trades,  provided  a  resolution  is  carried  in 
both  houses  of  parliament.  Besides  the  inspectors  reports  the  present  report 
contains  in  appendixes  returns  of  factories  registered  in  1906  and  1907,  and 
returns  for  1907  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  and  hours  of  work  in  the 
various  trades  for  which  special  boards  had  been  appointed. 
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France. 

Conseil  sup^rieur  du  travail.  Dix-  septi^me  session.  Novembre,  1907.  Compte- 
rendu.  Ministfere  du  Travail  et  de  la  PrCvoyance  Sociale.  Paris,  1908, 
220  pages. 

Subjects  under  discussion  at  the  November  session,  1907,  of  the  Superior 
Labor  Council  of  France,  were:  posting  of  labor  laws;  protection  of  wages 
in  case  of  employers'  failure;  commercial  rights  of  trade  unions.  • 

Germany.  ^ 
fetatistiches   Jahrbuch    fttr   das   deutsche   Reich,   herausgegeben   vom   Kaiser- 
lichen   Statistischen  Amt.     Neunundzwanzigster   Jahrgang,    1908.     Berlin, 
1908,  388+79*  pages,  maps  and  diagrams. 

The  29th  statistical  yearbook  for  the  German  empire,  besides  general  com- 
mercial and  financial  statistics,  contains  statistics  of  prices,  insurance,  acci- 
dents, employment,  labor  organizations  and  morbidity. 

Streiks  und  Ausperrungen  im  Jahr  1907.  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs, 
Band  195.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amt.  Berlin,  1908. 
92  pages,  diagrams. 

According  to  the  German  government  report  on  strikes,  2,266  strikes  were 
terminated  in  Germany  in  1007  comparing  with  3,328  in  1906.  The  strikers 
numbered  192,430  in  1907,  and  172,218  in  1906.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  strikes  with  19.326  strikers  were  successful,  930  strikes  with  101,798 
strikers  partly  successful,  and  963  strikes  with  71,306  strikers  failed.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-six  lockouts  affecting  81,167  workers  were  ended  in  1907, 
comparing  with  298  lockouts  affecting  77,109  workers  in  1906. 

Die  Krankenversicherung  im  Jahre  1906.  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs, 
Band  186.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amt.  Berlin,  1908, 
33*  +81  pages. 

The  report  covers  statistics  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  in  Germany 
in  the  year  1906.  The  average  number  of  persons  insured  against  sickness 
in  1906  was  11,689,388,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  German 
empire.  Disbursements  for  cases  of  sickness  in  1906  were  241,743,604  marks, 
or  an  average  of  20.60  marks  per  person  insured.  The  workers  contributed 
during  the  year  192,034,336  marks  to  the  insurance  fund  and  employers* 
contributions  amounted  to  <84,630,276  marks.  The  income  from  all  sources 
for  the  insurance  fund  in  1906  was  340,252,394  marks,  and  expenses,  including 
cost  of  administration,  321,510,764  marks. 

Die  Regelung  des  Arbeitsverh&ltnisses  bei  Vergebung  offentlicher   Arbeiten. 
BeitrUge  zur  Arbeiterstatistik  Nr.   6.     Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statis- 
tischen Amt,  Abteilung  fUr  Arbeiterstatistik.     Berlin,  1907,  400  pages. 
The  present  volume  reviews  legislation  in  Germany  and  foreign  countries 

governing  the  conditions  of  work  on  public  contracts. 

Protokolle  fiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Beirats  fttr  Arbeiterstatistik.  Druck- 
sachen  des  Beirats  fttr  Arbeiterstatistik.  Verhandlungen  Nr.  21.  Berlin, 
1908,  106  pages. 

Proceedings  of  sessions  of  the  German  Labor  Council,  April  28-30,  1908. 
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Erhebung  fiber  die  Arbeitszeit  in  gewerblichen  Fuhrwerksbetrieben,  Erbe- 
bungen  Nr.  6.  Fortsetzung  der  Erhebung  Nr.  2  vom  Januar  1904.  Bear- 
beltet  im  Kaiser  lichen  Statistischen  Amt,  Abteilung  fttr  Arbeiterstatistikr 
Abschnitt  I-VIII;  im  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamt,  Abschnitt  IX.  Berliur 
1908,  151  pages. 

The  second  volume  of  an  investigation  concerning  hours  of  labor  in  the 
team  and  cab  driving  trades.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1904.  The 
second  part  of  the  present  volume^  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
German  health  department,  undertakes  a  study  of  health  conditions  and 
professional  diseases  of  team  and  cab  drivers,  giving  statistics  of  sickness- 
and  deaths  taken  from  the  insurance  returns. 

Die  Weiterbildung  des  Tarifvertrags  im  Deutschen  Reich.  Beitr&ge  zur 
Arbeiterstatistik  Nr.  8.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amt, 
Abteilung  fttr  Arbeiterstatistik.     Berlin,  1908,  XII+411  pages. 

In  1906  the  German  Labor  Bureau  issued  its  first  publication  on  collective 
agreements,  in  three  volumes,  covering  the  subject  to  the  end  of  1905.  The 
present  volume  continues  and  completes  the  former  publication,  the  intention 
of  the  Bureau  being  to  issue  annual  statistics  of  collective  agreements  after 
1907.  Contents  are:  statistics  of  collective  agreements  in  1906;  development 
of  collective  agreements  in  individual  trades;  technique  of  collective  agree- 
ments; legal  questions  involved  in  collective  agreements;  international  legis- 
lation concerning  collective  agreements. 

WUrttembergische  Jahrbttcher  fttr  Statistik  und  Landeskunde,  herauagegeben 
von  dem  Koniglichen  Statistischen  Landesamt.  Jahrgang  1907.  Zwei 
Hefte.     Stuttgart,  1907,  I.  233+11.  206  pages,  3  maps. 

The  1907  year  book  for  the  kingdom  of  Wurttemberg  besides  general  statis- 
tics and  information  contains  industrial  statistics,  an  enumeration  of  work- 
people including  women  and  children  workers  and  statistics  of  hours  of  labor. 

Great  Bbitain. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  working  class  rents,  housing 
and  retail  prices,  together  with  the  standard  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in 
certain  occupations  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom; with  an  introductory  memorandum.  Board  of  Trade,  London,  1908, 
liii+616  pages. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  working  class  rents,  housing 
and  retail  prices,'  together  with  rates  of  wages  in  certain  occupations  in 
the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  German  empire;  with  an  introductory 
memorandum  and  a  comparison  of  conditions  in  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.     Board  of  Trade,  London,  1908  lxi+548  pages. 

The  above  two  volumes  form  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  enquiry  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes  in  industrial  towns 
in  some  of  the  principal  industrial  countries.  The  first  volume  deals  with 
conditions  in  England;  the  second  with  conditions  in  Germany;  the  next  to 
be  issued  shortly  will  deal  with  conditions  in  France. 

Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  for  the 
year  1907.  B.  A.  Whitelegge,  chief  inspector.  London,  1908,  xlii-f321 
pages. 
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Italy. 
Atti  del  consiglio  superiore  del  lavoro.    XI  sessione.     Febbraio  1008.    Ufficio 
del  Lavoro.    Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.    Roma  1908, 
205  pages. 

Proceedings  of  the  Uth  session,  February  1908,  of  the  Italian  Superior 
Labor  Council.  Subjects  under  discussion  were:  Enforcement  of  the  law 
concerning  the  weekly  restday;  revision  of  the  list  of  dangerous  diseases  in 
■connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  woman  and  child  labor  laws. 

Netherlands. 
Verslagen  der  Kamers  van  Arbeid  over   1906.     De  Minister  van  Landbouw, 
Nijverheid  en   Handel,  J.   D.  Veegens.     's-Gravenhage,    1908,   563-h XVIII 
pages. 

Heport  on  the  work  of  the  Dutch  chambers  of  labor  for  the  year  1906. 

New  Zealand. 
Seventeenth   annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labour,   1908.     The  Hon. 
J.  A.  Millar,  minister  of  labour.    Wellington,  1908,  1+117  pages;  diagrams. 

The  report  contains  general  report  of  secretary;  reports  of  factory  in- 
spectors; statistics  of  working  people,  weekly  wages,  age  and  sex;  industrial 
agreements,  recommendations,  awards  and  cases  dealt  with  by  Conciliation 
Boards  and  the  Arbitration  Court;  returns  showing  number  of  cases  dealt 
with  in  enforcing  the  workers'  compensation  for  accidents  act.  The  appendix 
contains  diagrams  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  principal 
industries  'for  the  years  1895  and  1908;  wages  in  certain  groups  of  industries 
for  the  year  1906-1907;  and  number  and  annual  increase  of  workers  in 
factories  from  1896  to  1908. 

Awards,  recommendations  and  decisions  under  the  industrial  conciliation  and 
arbitration  act.  Vol.  IX,  Part  3.  June,  1908.  Hon.  J.  A.  Millar,  minister 
of  labour.     Wellington,  1908. 

Spain. 

•Congresos  sociales  en  1907.  Instituto  de  reformas  sociales.  Madrid,  1908, 
232  pages. 

The  volume  contains  accounts  of  international  and  national  conventions 
of  workers  and  bodies  concerned  with  social  reforms,  for  the  year  1907,  ending 
with  a  chronological  table  of  conventions  reported.  A  similar  volume  was 
published  before  by  the  Spanish  labor  bureau  for  the  year  1906. 

Preparacion  de  las  bases  para  un  proyecto  de  ley  de  accidentes  del  trabajo 
en  la  agrieultura.    Instituto  de  reformas  sociales.    Madrid,  1908,  383  pages. 

Basis  for  a  projected  law  concerning  compensation  for  accidents  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Estad'istica  de  las  instituciones  de  ahorro,  cooperaci6n  y  previsi6n  en  1'  de 
noviembre  de  1904.  Instituto  de  reformas  sociales.  Madrid,  1908,  152 
pages  and  diagrams. 

Statistics  of  savings  institutions,  co-operative  and  mutual  insurance  socie- 
ties in  Spain,  in  1904. 
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Sweden. 
Fabriker  och   Handtverk.     Kommerskollegii  Underdaniga  Berattelse  for  Ar 
1906.    Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Qfficiella  Statistik.     Stockholm,  1008,  XXXII+ 
122  pages. 

The  report  contains  classified  statistics  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
number,  age  and  sex  of  workers  employed,  value  of  products;  also  number  of 
artisans  and  artisans'  employees  and  value  of  their  products.  There  were, 
as  stated  by  the  report,  in  1906  in  Sweden,  11,804  manufacturing  concerns 
with  295,808  workmen,  and  55,603  artisans  employing  63,070  workers. 

Kollektivaftal  angaende  Arbets-  och  Loneforhallanden  i  Sverige.     Arbetsta- 
tistik  V.  Kommerskollegii  Afdelning  for  Arbetsstatistik.     Stockholm,  1908, 
VII-h479  pages. 
The  Swedish  labor  bureau  publishes  in  the  present  volume  a  collection  of 

collective  trade  agreements  as  to  hoiirs  and  wages  by  classified  trades. 
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APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

I.  Unemployment  in  representative  trade  unions,  January-June. 
II.  Causes  of  idleness,  January-June. 

III.  Unemplos^nent  in  representative  unions  in  New  York  City,  June. 

IV.  Building  operations  in  principal  cities,  April-June: 

(a)  New  York  Qty. 

(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Prosecutions  for  violation  of  Factory  Law,  April- June. 
VI.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors,  April-June. 

VII.  Children's  employment  certificates  issued  in  first  and  second  class  cities,  April-June. 
VIII.  Licenses  for  manufacturing  in  tenements.  April-June. 
IX.  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  April-June. 
X.  Emigration  from  the  port  of  New  York,  January-March. 
XI.  Accidents  in  factories,  quarries  and  tunnel  construction,  April-June: 

(a)  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured. 

(b)  Causes  and  results  (with  results  by  industries). 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  MEMBERS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Unions. 


Members  Reportixg. 


Jan. 


Feb.        Mar.       April.      May.      June. 


1 .  Bthldino,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working: 

Building  and  paving  trades. . 
Building  and  street  labor 

2.  Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandllng 

Telegraphs 

3 .  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,   Machinery  and   Ship- 

building   

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

11 .  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  trades 

Total 


54 
2 

47 
6 

35 

B4 
2 
6 
3 

1 

19 
12 
3 
2 
2 


26 
22 

3 

1 


30,396 

796 

27,307 

2,294 

17,046 
6,366 
4,380 
3,726 
1,376 
1,200 

10,958 
7,994 

979 
1,700 

286 


9.154 

7,986 

612 

666 

6,663 

3,279 

4,399 
1,828 
2,671 

1.492 

3.308 

3.429 

2,469 

799 

161 

2,019 

3.295 

1,289 
439 
140 
623 
187 


29,817 

796 

26,748 

2,274 

17,124 
6,344 
4,376 
3,430 
1,476 
1,600 

10,803 
7,849 

969 
1,700 

286 


9,105 

7,949 

606 

660 

6,458 

3,218 

4,374 
1,806 
2,668 

1,584 

3,277 

3,472 

2,634 

799 

139 

2,026 

3.177 

1,261 
440 
131 
612 
178 


29.929 

806 

26,860 

2,264 

16.426 
6,476 
4,480 
3,470 
1,476 
626 

10.849 
7,796 

934 
1,800 

320 


8.712 

7,604 

608 

600 

6,479 

3,165 

4,379 
1,812 
2,667 

1,571 

3.186 

3.429 

2,498 

804 

127 

2,044 

3,228 

1,145 
318 
120 
629 
178 


29.262 

817 

26,136 

2,309 

16.368 
6,163 
4,376 
3,430 
1,600 
900 

11.173 
8,036 

968 
1,860 

320 


8.693 
7,669 

484 
660 

6.444 

3,120 

4,343 
1,809 
2,634 

1,530 

3,248 

3,493 

2,666 
802 
126 

2,076 

3,264 

1,134 
306 
117 
626 
187 


28.845 

833 

26,733 

2,279 

16.330 
6,132 
4,376 
3,623 
1,626 
776 

11.143 

8,006 

988 

1,860 

320 


8.682 

7,368 

664 

660 

6,475 

2.993 

4.351 
1.864 
2,487 

1.470 

3,258 

3,459 

2,636 

798 

126 

2,116 

3,275 

1.135 
309 
114 
626 
181 


28.687 

828 

26,680 

2,279 

15,772 
6,940 
4,375 
3,467 
1,490 
600 

11.045 
7,896 

980 
1,850 

320 


8.540 

7,343 

597 

eoo 

6,668 
3,081 

4.346 

1,857 
2,489 

1.530 

3.242 

3.422 

2,500 
796 
1S'$ 

2.145 

3.201 

1,1.35 
309 
114 
525 
187 


192 


96,727 


95.696 


94,542 


94,148 


93,532 


92.814 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVE  TRADE  UNIONS,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1908. 


Number  Idle. 

Percentage  Idle 

• 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

AprU 

May. 

June. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

16,888 

660 

14,961 

1,267 

16.704 

661 

16,126 

1,017 

16.032 
683 

14,382 
967 

12,361 

10,761 
1,204 

11.068 

31 1 

9,667 

1,180 

10.400 

231 

8,999 

1,170 

55.6 

83.0 
64.8 
66.2 

66.3 

81.9 
66.6 
44.7 

53.6 
42.7 

42.2 

38.3 

S7.3 
S7.2 
61.8 

36.3 
27.9 
36. 2 
61. S 

6.933 

447 
4,326 
1,326 

6,567 

36J, 

4.376 

1,133 

646 

160 

6,673 

663 

4,480 

1,040 

640 

60 

6.097 

419 

S,976 

1,140 

488 

76 

6,888 

369 

3,676 

1,264 

660 

40 

6,106 

428 
3,200 
1,166 

307 
16 

40.7 
7.0 
98,8 
36.6 
31.6 
S3. 3 

38.3 
6.7 
100.0 
SS.O 
36.9 
10.0 

40.6 

8.7 

100.0 

SO.O 

se.6 

9.6 

37.2 
6.8 
90.9 
33.2 
32.6 
8.3 

36.1 

6.0 
84.0 
36.6 
36.1 

6.2 

32.4 
7.2 
73.1 
33.3 
20.6 
S.O 

4.830 

4,^43 

116 

116 

66 

4,742 

4,368 

194 

140 

40 

6.081 

4,711 

260 

66 

66 

5.544 

4,674 

207 

600 

63 

6.421 

4,386 

381 

600 

66 

4,988 

4,289 

214 

400 

86 

44.1 
66.8 
11.7 
6.8 
19.6 

43.0 
66.7 
20.0 
8.2 
14-0 

46.8 
60.4 
26.8 
S.6 
17.2 

49.6 
£8.2 
21.4 
32. 4 
19.7 

48.6 

64.8 
39.4 
32. 4 
17.2 

46.2 
64-S 
21.8 
21.6 
26.6 

2,755 

2,467 
132 
166 

3.187 

SJll 

226 

260 

2.820 

2,482 

88 

260 

3.251 

2,832 
169 
260 

3.068 

2,616 

302 

260 

2.724 

2,380 

30.1 
SO. 9 
26.8 
23.8 

35.0 
S4.1 

38.6 

32.4 
S2.6 
17. S 
41.7 

37.4 
37.6 
34.9 
S8.6 

36.3 
S4.1 
46.6 
S8.6 

31.0 
32. 4 
24.1 
SS.S 

1.411 

1,4D2 

1.413 

1,398 

1,441 

1.441 

21.2 

21.7 

21.8 

21.7 

22.3 

21.6 

1.288 

1,484 

1,319 

1,212 

1,122 

1,130 

39.3 

46.1 

41.7 

38.8 

37.5 

36.7 

501 
336 
166 

463 

SCO 
163 

611 
S32 

179 

471 
SI  4 
167 

479 
326 
163 

469 
323 
146 

11.4 

10.6 

16.6 

6.3 

11.7 
18.3 

7.0 

10.8 

17.4 

6.2 

11.0 

17.6 

6.2 

10.8 

68 

76 

80 

153 

601 

661 

4.6 

4.8 

5.1 

10.0 

40.0 

43.2 

428 

536 

469 

694 

419 

296 

12.9 

16.4 

14.7 

18.3 

12.0 

0.1 

296 

£62 

S3 

1 

325 

290 

S3 

2 

502 
669 

31 
2 

439 

4O6 

S3 

1 

368 

SS6 

31 

1 

396 
363 

32 
1 

8.6 
10.6 
.   4.1 

0.6 

0.4 

11.4 

4-1 

1-4 

8;1 

1.6 

12.6 

16.8 

10.6 

IS. 3 

S.9 

0.8 

11.6 

'it 

0.8 

33 

22 

29 

23 

21 

15 

1.6 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

0.7 

111 

106 

109 

106 

81 

98 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

3.2 

2.5 

3.1 

142 

40 

93 
9 

220 
10 
36 

146 
SO 

308 

100 
20 

138 
60 

307 
91 
20 

186 
11 

185 
33 
14 

126 
13 

289 
65 
24 

185 
16 

11.0 

0.0 

28.6 

17.8 

4.8 

17.4 

2.3 
26.7 
28.3 
16.9 

26.9 
31.4 
16.7 
26.1 
28.1 

27.1 
29.8 
17.1 
S6.2 
6.9 

16.3 

10.7 

12.3 

23.8 

7.0 

25.6 

21.0 

21.1 

S6.2 

8.0 

35,684 

35,924 

35,436 

31,956 

30,152 

28.013 

36.9 

37.5 

37.5 

33.9 

32.2 

30.2 
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table  ii.— causes  op  idleness  among  members  of 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Labor  E 

Disputes, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1.   BuiLDiNo.  Stone  Wobkino,  Etc 

Stone  working 

235 

150 

130 

213 

49 



Building  and^paving  tradea 

BS5 

169 

ISO 


tis 

AQ 

Building  and  street  labor 

2 .   Transportation 

Railways 

1 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freicrht  nandlins 

TeleCTaohs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

10 

24 
24 

10 

44 

44 

10 

40 

36 

6 

10 

13 
IS 

I't 

4.   Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding.  . 
Iron  and  steel 

22 

12 
12 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 

ShiDbuildincr 

5     Printing.  Binding.  Etc 

94 

83 

84 

73 

77 

74 

6    Wood  Working  and  Pcrniture 

7     Food  and  Liquors 

1 

1 

Food  Dfoducts      

/ 

Beverages 

8    Theaters  and  Music 

0.  Tobacco 

10 .   Restaurants  and  Trade 

30 
SO 

50 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

oi) 

Barbering 

Retail  Trade   

1 1     Public  Emplotment 

12     Stationary  Engine  Men 

13     Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

1 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  tra'^^s 

Tota 

351 

276 

268 

336 

180 

147 
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representative  trade  unions,  january  to  june,  1908. 


DiSABILITT. 

All  Other  Rbaaons. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

382 

338 

256 

330 

321 

328 

16,271 

16,297 

16,646 

11.818 

10,688 

10,072 

S 

8 

S 

8 

4 

4 

667 

643 

681 

398 

307 

227 

S79 

330 

S64 

322 

317 

324 

14,347 

14,637 

13,998 

10,216 

9,201 

8,676 

1,267 
6,640 

1,017 
6,260 

967 
6.422 

1,204 
5,833 

1,180 
5.616 

1,170 

284 

307 

251 

264 

272 

211 

4,895 

lee 

171 

lee 

184 

137 

129 

281 

193 

397 

236 

232 

299 

18 

14 

10 

16 

12 

16 

4,308 

4,361 

4,470 

3,960 

3,663 

3,186 

100 

lOS 

60 

60 

100 

60 

1,226 

1,031 

990 

1,090 

1,164 

1,106 

BO 

26 

16 

23 

17 

436 

626 

616 

473 

627 

290 

400 
4,789 

160 
4,701 

60 
6.024 

76 
5,502 

40 
5,377 

16 

41 

31 

47 

32 

34 

35 

4.943 

5 

7 

17 

6 

6 

4 

4,638 

4,361 

4.694 

4,669 

4,380 

4,286 

SO 

24 

B6 

27 

2B 

31 

86 

170 

226 

180 

352 

183 

e 

6 

110 
66 

2.538 

2,994 

60 
46 

2.633 

600 
63 

3,027 

600 
46 

2.800 

400 

76 

195 

160 

143 

184 

255 



239 

2,473 

139 

119 

93 

134 

206 

179 

2,306 

2,668 

2,346 

2,663 

2,298 

2,189 

10 
60 

132 
100 

226 
200 

88 
200 

16i 
200 

309 
200 

134 

66 

60 

60 

60 

60 

160 

Vl^ 

177 

186 

238 

212 

215 

1,143 

1.142 

1,143 

1.087 

1.162 

1,152 

62 

87 

98 

71 

65 

52 

1,226 

1,397 

1,221 

1,141 

1.067 

1.078 

18 

20 

19 

4 

6 

12 

483 

443 

492 

467 

472 

456 

6 

19 

S 
16 

4 
8 

331 
162 

299 
144 

329 
163 

314 
163 

326 
147 

318 

13 

4 

e 

138 

13 

16 

18 

15 

13 

13 

65 

60 

62 

138 

588 

648 

85 

81 

69 

76 

52 

84 

343 

455 

400 

618 

367 

212 

61 

59 

72 

50 

48 

47 

245 

266 

520 

389 

290 

299 

4S 

61 

04 

46 

39 

38 

217 

239 

496 

360 

267 

276 

6 

e 

6 

i 

8 

8 

28 

27 

26 

29 

23 

24 

1 

M 

g 

1 

1 

33 

22 
3 

29 

4 

23 
9 

21 
9 

15 
7 

6 

105 

103 

105 

97 

72 

91 

18 

9 

10 

11 

13 

16 

124 

211 

298 

296 

172 

273 

10 

34 

146 

22 

100 
20 

138 
40 

91 

20 

186 

33 

14 

126 

66 

1 

/ 

/ 

39 
86 

23 

8 

186 

9 

8 

to 

// 

13 

16 

1,362 

1.319 

1,202 

1,307 

1,311 

1,274 

33.971 

34.329 

33,966 

30,313 

28.661 

26,592 
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TABLE  III.— IDLENESS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE  UNIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AT  THE  END* 

OP  JUNE. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Un- 
ions. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Num- 
ber 
idle. 


Per 
cent, 
idle. 


Idle  on  Account  of 


Labor 
dis- 
putes. 


1.   Building,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 
Stone  working . 


Building?  and  paving  trades. . 
Building  and  street  labor 


2.  Transportation 

Railways 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  nand  ling 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 


Metals.    Machinery    and    Ship- 
building  

Iron  and  steel 

Metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 
Shipbuilding 


Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors.  .  . 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music. 

9.  Tobacco 


10.  Restaurants  and  Trade.  . 
Hotels  and  restaurants. 
Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


13.     MiSCELLANEOrS 

Ivcather  and  leather  goods. 
Glass  and  glassware 


Total 


30 

/ 

26 

3 

8 
g 
3 
2 


11 

8 
2 

1 

14 

10 

3 

1 

2 

7 

7 
6 

i 

1 

2 

4 
3 

1 

1 

2 

3 
1 
g 


21,508 

6861 

18,749 

2,164 

6.111 
62  V 

3,160 
940\ 
600 

8.418 

6,966 

802 

660 


6.817 

4,620 

697 

600 

6,538 

2,862 

3,378 
1,646 
1,833 

911 

1,828 

1,802 

1,720 

82 

I 

1,842 

1,754 

639 

114 
626 


8,884 

186 

7,629 

1,170 

i.a 

3 

1,060 

300 

16 

4,601 

4,191 

210 

200 


1,772 

1,428 

144 

200 

1,437 

1,063 

435 
297 
138 

461 

210 

270 
270 


13 
81 

209" 

24\ 
186\ 


41.1 
27.0 
40.2 
64.1 

26.8 

0.6 

33.3 

31.9 

3.0 

54.7 
60.2 
26.2 
30.8 


30.5 
30.9 
24.1^ 
33.3 

22.0 

37.1 

12.9 

19.2 

7.6 

50.6 

11.5 

15.0 

16.7 

0.0 

0.7 

4.6 

32.7 
21.1 
36.2 


74 


50 
60 


193;  8.691 

I  1S5 

193  7^SS^ 
I  1,1 70 


1.30S 


63 
5.. 

60 
10 


27 


27\ 


146, 

86\ 
1& 
60 

215' 

4 
4 


53. 


35 
36, 


1 ,0'ff 

2i^t 

IS 

4,574 

4,191 

ISS 

SuO 


1,622 

1  .  S:iS 
ISi 

1.14$ 

I.OII 

43a 

29S' 
Ids 

461 

157 

las 
18S 


13  , 


7S 
IHS 


9S\   62,498\  20,804,     33. 3\       129\  808\   19,867 
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TABLE  IV.—  STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(a)  Buildings  Authorized  in  New  Yoric  City  in  April,  May  and  June,  1907  and  1908. 


BOROUGH 


Number  op 

Buildings 

Authorized. 


1907. 


1908. 


Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 


1907. 


1908. 


Number  or  Buildings 


COMMENCED. 


1907.     1908. 


COMPLETED. 


1907.     1908, 


New  Buildings: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Kichmond 


Total . 


Alterations: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn . . . 
Manhattan. 

Queens 

Kichmond . . 

Total .  . 


Total  op  New  Build- 
ings  and    Altera 

TIONS: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total . 


672 
3,214 

390 
1,365 

260 


510 
1,468, 
184l 
952, 
203 


$6,996,150 

25,766,735 

31,746,750 

6,791,418 

992,282 


$4,316,900 
8.613.903 

31,886,771 

2.806,961 

623,198 


630 
2,869 
282 
879 
231 


395 
1,365 
147 
730 
200 


440 
1,390 
368 
706 
171 


364 

1.431 

213 

642 

183 


6,901 


3,317|   $71,291,336 


$48,046,733 


4.891 


2,827 


3,076 


2,833 


190 

1,603 

1.336 

400 

202 


I 
241, 
2,251 
892| 
2841 
198' 


3,6311  3,866 


862 
4,717 
1,726 
1,765 

462 


9,632 


751 
3,719 
1,076 
1,236 

401 


7,183 


$239,435 

2,204.542 

6,078,793 

394,698 

177,380 


$316,747 

2.181,162 

2,649,362 

181,655 

96,096 


$8,094,848 


$6,426,012 


$7,235,686 

27,970,277 

36.824,643 

6,186,116 

1,169,662 


S4, 

10 

34, 

2, 


632,647 
696,065 
636,123 
988,616 
619,294 


$79,386,183  $63,470,746 


176 

2.013 

1.067 

420 

196 


232 
2,760 
757 
247 
192 


143 
2.100 
615 
301 
194 


194 
2.640 
699 
300 
193 


3,872 


4,178 


3,363 


3,826 


806 
4,882 
1,349 
1,299 

427 


627 
4,106 
904 
977 
392 


8,763 


683 
3,490 

983 
1,007 

366 


668 
3,971 
812 
942 
376 


7,006    6.428 


6,669 


Number  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  in  the  Foregoinc 

Table. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  op 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx 

179 

1.039 

178 

176 

1 

81 

208 

64 

64 

$3,690,600 

10,996,000 

12.643,600 

1.623,200 

3,600 

$1,971,700 

Brooklyn 

2,703,800 

Manhattan 

6,677,600 

Queens 

356,900 

Richmond 

Total 

1,572 

417 

$28,766,700 

$11,608,900 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

24 
196 
735 

32 
2 

26 
142 
428 

38 

$20,176 

144,963 

1,637,800 

14,741 

3,100 

$10,700 

Brooklyn 

139.166 

Manhattan 

626,280 

Queens 

10.835 

Richmond 

Total 

988 

A3.^ 

$1,720,779 

$785,981 

Total  op  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

203 

1,234 

913 

207 

3 

106 
360 
492 
102 

$3,710,675 

11,139,963 

14,081,300 

1,637,941 

6,600 

$1,982,400 

Brooklyn 

2.842,966 

Manhattan .* 

7.202,780 

Queens 

366.736 

Richmond 

Total 

2,660 

1,060 

$30,476,479 

$12,394,881 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  (CoBtiaoed). 
(b)  Buffalo,  RochMtcr,  Syracuae  and  Troy. 

ADDITIONS  AND 

CITY  AND  period.         new  buildings.  repairs.  all  buildings. 


Buffalo.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost. 

April 157  $479,400  102  $120,600  319  $600,000 

May 161  510,960  115  113.040  276  624.000 

June 207  535,460  83  64.540  290  600.000 

April-June,  1908 525  $1,525,820  360  $298,180  885  $1,824,000 

1907 605  1.999,685  429  505.015  1,034  2.504,700 

1906 639  3,507.630  354  234.880  993  3,742.510 

1905 '    647  2.003.987  409  366,250  1.056  2.370.237 

1904 566  1,695.360  337  281.845  903  1.977.020 

1903 406  2,443.250  229  210,786  635  2.654.036 

1902 275  834.712  265  256.204  540  1.090.916 

1901 206  396.888  118  109.096  324  505.984 

1900 151  502,672  181  142.036  332  644.708 

Rochester. 

April 154  $389,672  36  $48,350  190  $438,022 

May 120  a607.020  51  35.465  171  a642.485 

June 130  468.743  29  17.210  159  485.953 


April-June.   1908 404  $1 .  465 .  435  116  $101 ,025  520  $1 .  566 .  400 

1907.: 487  1.787,835  149  269,195  636  2,057,030 

1906 468  1.609,184  150  315,026  618  1,924.210 

1905 428  1,689.257  140  156,868  568  1.846,125 

1904 286  1,808,204  77  79.630  363  1,887.834 

1903 192  464,222  71  46.204  263  510,426 

1902 182  790,940  109  148,563  291  939,503 

1901 131  387,373  96  116,536  227  503,909 

1900 148  581,010  92  72,285  240  053.295 

Syracuse. 

April 49  $248,925  102  $79,065  151  $327,990 

May 44  159,520  73  43,365  117  202,885 

June 59  190,730  56  65,220  115  255,950 

April-June,  1908 152  $599,175  231  $187,650  383  $786,825 

1907 218  989,530  263  342.663  481  1,332.193 

1906 170  973.920  175  107.390  345  1. 081.310 

1905 148  549,425  172  119.838  320  669,263 

1904 116  577.383  166  112.138  282  689,521 

1903 95  578.470  125  99.840  220  678.310 

1902 78  222,180  128  74,970  206  297.150 

1901 103  422,708  186  110.376  289  533.084 

1900 90  263.799  212  102,755  302  366.554 

Troy. 

April- June.   1908 33  $237,800  87  $95,655  120  $333,455 

1907 37  243,400  80  62,905  117  3O6.305 

1906 22  177.950  118  23.000  140  2O0,950 


a  Including  an  addition  to  the  Po3t  0!fi3e  to  cost  $110,000. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  V. —  ProMcutions  for  Violations  of  the  Factory  Law,  April-June,  1908. 

No.  ov  Gasb.  Risultb  op  GoifPurrBO  Casks. 


CONVICnOMB. 


OFFENSE. 


I.  Admikbhution. 


There- 
of be- 


Failure  to  keep  time  boolc,  giving  name  and  addren 
of  female  employees 

IL  Saiqtatiok  and  SArarr. 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  halls,  stairways  or  water- 
closets 

Failure  to  provide  waternrloeets 

Failure  to  keep  water^osets  clean 

Failure  to  provide  dressing-room 

Failure  to  ventilate  workroom 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fans 

Failure  to  suard  dangerous  nmchinery 

Removal  d:  notice  from  unsafe  marhfaie 

Failure  to  provide  hand-rail  on  stairB 

Failure  to  provide  proper  stairways 

Failure  to  keep  factory  door  unlocked  during  work 
day 

Failure  to  whitewash  ceilinip 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  air  space 

Failure  to  paint  ceiling 

III.  Childrxn. 
Employing  children  under  14 . 


There-  Dis- 
gun  of      mis- 

Total    dur-  with     sab  Fend- 

eases     Ing  fine    or  ae-  Total    ing     Am't 

in     quar-  Total    im-    quit-  With-  com-   June      of 
eourt.    ter.      no.    posed,  tab.   drawn,  pleted.   30.    fines. 


Employing  ehlklren  under  16  without  Board  of 
Health  certificates 

Empbylng  chiUren  under  16  more  than  8  (or  9) 
hours  per  day 

Emdoylng  children  under  16  after  5  p.  m 

Failure  to  Keep  regbter  d  children  employed 

IV.  Women  and  Minobb. 

Employing  womm  after  9  p.  m 

Employing  women  after  6  p.  m.  without  posting  no- 
tice, showing  hours  of  labor 

Employing  women  more  than  10  hours  per  day 

Employing  women  mon  than  60  hours  in  one  week. 

Vn.  Bakbribh. 
Fermtttfaig  use  of  cellar  as  bakery  without  comply- 
ing with  Labor  Law 

IX.  Waobs. 
Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly 


1 


3 
8 
9 
5 
13 
7 
2 
1 
2 
2 

6 

1 
1 
2 


22 


38 

48 
1 


1 

296 


1 


2 
S 
4 
12 
6 
2 
1 
1 


107       50 


17 
41 


1 
180 


13 
66 


22 

39 


1 
169 


1 


1 

1     . 

2 

3 

4    . 

7 

5 

1     . 

6 

1 

3    . 

4 

*  "5 

"i   ! 

V.'.   "  h 

1 

1   . 

2 

1   . 

1 

1 

1 

2     . 

2 

2 

2 

1   . 

1 

1 

1 

2    . 

2 

35 


10 
17 


4 

16 


1 
84 


19 
81 


27 
43 


48 


1 
221 


$20 

65 

13 

65 

20 

1        40 


50 


3     210 
26     845 


11 
5 

1 


220 
400 


1       40 


1        30 


31 
75  $2,036 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  VI.—  Work  of  tho  Dopirty  Factory  Inspocton. 

SECO?n>  Quarter,  1908. 


Regular  Inspections: 

Factories  in  separate  buildings 1 ,071 

Tenant  factories 2,078 

Laundries 180 

Bakeries 360 

Mines  and  quarries 21 

Tunnel  workings 2 

Tenant  factory  buildings 16 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) 1 ,405 


Apr.        May.       June.      TotaL 


1,108 

1.639 

168 

266 

15 

3 

9 

714 


1,326 

1,760 

202 

409 

22 

"16' 
237 


3,505 

5,477 

550 

1,035 

58 

5 

41 

2.356 


Second 

quarter, 

1907. 

3,786 

6,300 

564 

946 

73 


56 
1,436 


Total 5,133       3,922       3,972     13,027       13,161 


Special      inspections      (factories,    laundries, 
bakeries) 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  license 

Complaints 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments) 

On  special  orders 


95 


239 

54 

1.709 

305 


74 


243 

57 

1,704 

247 


85 


254 


330 


268  750  919 

46  157  186 

1.631  t5.044  to. 692 

276  828  260 


Total 2,307       2,261       2.221       6.779       11,057 


Observations: 
Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed). 
Tunnel  workings 


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (5100)  .... 
Goods  in  tenant  factories  (§95) 


Articles  in  bakeries  (§114) 
Unsafe  machinery  (§81) 
Scaffolding  (§  19) 


597 
9 


1 
33 

1 
1 


404            544        1,545          1,852 
14  16  39        


35 


7 
16 


8 

84 

1 

1 


55 
114 

7 


Total . 


Prosecutions  begunf 

Days  or  parts  of  days  on  court  work. 
Hours  spent  in  patrol  work 


36 

"59" 
168 
108* 


35 


23 


94 


68     53     180 
175     149     492 
69i    230^    408i 


176 


207 


Table  VII. —  Number  of  Children's  Employment  Certiflcatet  Issaed  by  Boardf  of  Health 

in  First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 

Second  Quarter,  1907.  Second 

' • »  quarter, 

City.                                                                 Apr.        May.  June.  TotaL  1906, 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 140           150  302  692  474 

BrookljTi  Borough 433           474  666  1 ,575  254 

Manhattan  Borough 954           991  1,685  3,630  3,462 

Queens  Borough 40             35  50  125  151 

Richmond  Borough 11               6  12  29  42 

Total— New  York  City 1,580       1.656  2,715  §5.951  §4.3ft3 

Buffalo 56              58  146  260  445 

Rochester 33             24  109  166  289 

Svracii!?e 48             42  125  215  2! « 

Albany 8              8  14  30  52 

Troy 14               7  35  56  113 

Utica 14             21  47  82  108 

Yonkers 7               6  11  24  23 

Schenectady 8              8  20  36  98 


♦Not  reported. 

+  See  Table  V 

X  In  19D7  each  visit  to  an  establishment  with  reference  to  the  same  orders  was  counted 
as  one  investigation;  in  19  JS  oaly  ths  first  visit,  subsequent  visits  being  reckoned  as  simply 
ft  part  of  the  one  investigation. 

§  Includes  "msrcantile  "  as  well  as  "  manufacturing  "  certificates. 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  VIU. —  UceoMS  for  Tenement  Manufactures. 

Second  QnABTBB,  1908. 


APPLaTCATIO^S 

Application  pending  March  Sl/lOOS. 
Applicatioofl  received 


Total. 


(3) 


Action  Taken. 
<1)  Applications  for  dwelling  with- 
out  clear  record   from   local 
health  or  tenement-house  au- 
thorities and  therefore 

<2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with 
clear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities, 
investigated  by  factory  in- 
spector and 

Applications  for  shop  build- 
ings investigated  by  factory 

inspector  and 

Applications  previously  refused  in 
class  1  with  subsequent  report  of 
compliance  with  orders  of  health 
or  tenement-house  authorities, 
investigated  by  factory  inspect- 
or and 

Applications  previously  refused  or  ' 
suspended  in  classes  2  or  3,  sub- 
sequently re-investi^tedt  and.  , 
Applications  canceilea  by  applicani 

Applications  duplicated 

Applications  pending  June  30,  1908 

Net  Results. 
Net  increase  or  decrease  in  — 

Granted  applications 

Refused  applications 

Suspended  applications* 

Duplicated  or  cancelled  applications . 


New 
York 

aty. 

39 
612 

651 


Remain- 
der of 
State. 


refused 


granted 
refused 
suspended* 

granted 
refused 
suspended* 

granted 
refused 
suspended* 


granted 
refused 
suspended* 


445 
168 

I 

6 

1 
1 


128 

22 

2 

9 


OirrsTANDiNO  Licenses. 
Number  March  31.  1908. 


Qinceiled  at  request  of  licensee.  . . 
Revoked  for  unlawful  conditions. 
Net  increase 


Outstanding  June  30,  1908. 


22 


679 
79 


8,766 

54 

1 

524 

97290 


Total. 
39 
613 

6.12 


Totol 

Oct.  1, 

1904.  to 

June  30, 

1908. 

"ii'.995 

11.995 


446 

168 

1 

6 

1 
1 


128 

22 

2 

9 


514 


515 


22 


580 
79 


9.280 
54 

1 
525 

9.805 


1.776 


6,637 

2.098 

306 

708 
182 

4 

971 
431 
319 


1.920 

1.190 

480 

258 

27 

22 


10.236 
420 
864 
453 


420 
11 


9,805 


^.  a  Not  reported. 

*  b  Owing  to  a  change  in  mode  of  recording,  these  figures  do  not  correspond  to  those  of 
previous  reports.  Applications  once  refused  are  frequently  afterward  suspended  or  cancelled. 
H-jretofore  these  have  continued  in  nurabar  of  refusals.  Now,  however,  they  are  taken 
out  and  counted  in  their  respsctive  classes. 

♦  These  are  cases  in  which  investigation  showed  no  work  baing  done  or  likely  to  ba  done 
on  the  premises  and  in  which  no  call  for  the  license  was  received  after  investigation. 

t  Sisp3n1ed  applications  are  som3timas  granted  withojt  reinvestigation. 

T  Decrease. 
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TABLE  IX.— IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 


Sex. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 
admitted. 


Age. 


Under  14 
years. 


14  to  44 
years. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian*  Herzegovinian . 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Carman 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (North) 

Italian  (South) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish- American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 


Grand  total. 


381 

175 

461 

239 

7 

546 

347 

215 

1,030 

38 

2,983 

139 

733 

5,232 

1,404 

4.643 

3.023 

1.842 

7,235 

16 


640 

879 
62 


2.342 

396 

215 

736 

444 

2.697 

1.287 

520 

762 

157 

330 

64 

212 

146 

71 


422 


657 
46 


426 

215 

55 

744 

1 

2.353 

256 

681 

4.688 

274 

4.675 

3.884 

1,157 

3.960 

2 


525 

862 

29 


2.214 
199 

70 
177 
328 
2.390 
1.097 
632 
197 

75 
160 

10 
159 
168 

17 


42.649 


33,797 


803 

267 

1.018 

285 

7 

972 

562 

270 

1.774 

39 

5.336 

395 

1.414 

9.920 

1.678 

9.318 

6.907 

2.999 

11.195 

18 

'    i.i65 

1,741 

91 

"4;556 

595 

285 

913 

772 

5,087 

2,384 

1,162 

959 

232 

490 

74 

371 

314 

88 


76,446 


71 

46 

203 

31 


169 
67 
16 

456 


773 
34 

216 
1.923 

165 
2.663 

386 

487 
1.922 


139 

399 

6 

837 

99 

30 

81 

92 

594 

428 

260 

81 

28 

72 

16 

65 

41 

16 


12.890 


700 

203 

772 

245 

7 

771 

434 

251 

1.171 

35 

3.776 

355 

1.064 

7.112 

1,476 

6.039 

6.259 

2.396 

8.3S8 

17 


988 

.264 

78 


3.526 

445 

236 

791 

648 

4.216 

1.694 

839 

818 

185 

401 

53 

271 

243 

66 


58.233 


*  The  number  of  immigrants  destined  to 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 


75 

23 

97 

63 

2.669 

638 

1.893 

62 

217 

59 

63 

6 

138 

5,862 


Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


969 

485 

99 

236 

158 

341 

3.418 

1.612 

1.516 

23 

906 

508 
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NEW  YORK,*  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1908. 
Naturalization,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


Illiteract, 
14  years  and  over. 

Have  been 
In  the 
United 
States 
before. 

Total 
debarred. 

Total  Admitted, 
Secon^d  Quarter,  1907. 

45  and 
over. 

Can  read 

but  cannot 

write. 

Can  neither 

read  nor 

write. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

32 

18 

43 

9 

32 

61 

3 
148 

4 
787 

6 
134 
885 
47 
616 
262 
116 
885 

1 

38 

78 
8 

"'"i9,3 

51 

19 

41 

32 

277 

262 

63 

60 

19 

17 

5 

45 

30 

6 

i 

i 

1 
i 

7 

ii 

2 
2 

29 

1 

97 

2 

4 
3 
3 
6 

6 

12 
69 

7 
92 

6 
194 

82 

25 

i9 

3i 

407 

373 

2.097 

48 

141 

4,585 

2 

589 

154 

'"i;457 
254 
100 
333 
330 
3 
4 
193 
101 

175 
25 

4 

2 

27 

118 

4 

40 

35 

92 

314 

15 

126 

5 

1.192 

43 

218 

825 

129 

182 

480 

357 

1.306 

5 

40 

170 
27 

229 

57 

12 

23 

69 

472 

357 

162 

267 

65 

50 

14 

52 

109 

26 

4 

5 

6 

29 

4 

3 

i9 

2 
16 
3 
17 
94 
21 
59 
24 
30 
155 

is 

10 

1 

29 

1 

4 

19 

28 

16 

8 

6 

4 

1 

26 

1 

25 

571 

377 

2,083 

8,218 

5 

10,950 

365 

3.129 

3.276 

10 

6.761 

2.177 

1.339 

17,149 

19.318 

15.665 

7,408 

13.573 

78.854 

8 

1 

7,065 

14,886 

7 

"37; 844 

931 

5,416 

3,715 

5.699 

10.289 

3,832 

8,060 

1,053 

154 

948 

834 

619 

181 

722 

445 

157 

1,412 

252 

212 

125 

1.626 

1 

3.790 

899 

1.061 

10.496 

559 

12,722 

6,003 

3,157 

15,132 

3 

*  "2,526 
4.766 

1 

"isiMi 

414 

419 

460 

1,778 

4,875 

2,088 

3,661 

268 

90 

355 

9 

234 

178 

15 

1,016 

534 

3,495 

8,470 

5 

13.148 

577 

3,254 

4,902 

11 

10,551 

3,076 

2,400 

27,645 

19,877 

28,387 

12,411 

16,730 

93,986 

11 

1 

9,585 

19.652 

8 

"siisss 

1.345 

5,835 

4,165 

7.477 

15,164 

5,920 

11,721 

1,321 

244 

1,303 

843 

753 

359 

737 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

5.323 

176 

11.944 

7.687 

684 

293,392 

94,912 

388,304 

41 

each  state  or  territory  is  shown  below: 

Nebraska 818 

Nevada 154 

New  Hampshire 106 

New  Jersey 4, 364 

New  Mexico 44 

New  York 31,228 

North  Carolina 69 

North  Dakota 782 

Ohio 2,452 

Oklahoma 127 

Oregon 336 

Pennsylvania 8,740 

Philippine  Islands 2 

Porto  Rico 6 


Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 1 

Wyoming 

Total 76, 


548 
20 
454 
91 
208 
182 
181 
172 
654 
297 
608 
200 
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TABLE  X.— EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  PORT  OP 
(Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Immigratioa  and 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE, 

Sex. 

Total 
departed. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under 
14  years. 

1 

African  (black) 

14 

61 

167 

1,201 

1 

7,919 

81 

191 

196 

2 

413 

425 

364 

2.266 

1.524 

1,498 

199 

3.629 

26,266 

12 

16 

1 
60 
10 

30 

62 

227 

1,211 

1 

8,361 

111 

206 

242 

2 

598 

488 

660 

3.086 

1.660 

1,717 

314 

3,899 

28,017 

12 

654 

8.477 
15 

n.^\ 

1.220 

1.898 

769 

830 

356 

6.581 

210 

39 

305 

362 

9 

28 

134 

2 

Armenian 

8 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

13 

4 
6 

Bulgarian,  Servian,    Montenegrin. . . 
Chinese 

1 

6 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

432 
30 
14 
46 

112 

7 

Cuban 

10 

8 
9 

Dalmatian.  Bosnian,  Henegovinlan . 
Dutch  and  Flemish 

6 

15 

10 

East  Indian 

11 

English 

186 

63 

186 

819 

26 

219 

115 

270 

1,752 

29 

12 

Finnish 

7 

13 

French 

21 

14 

(jerman 

133 

15 

Greek 

12 

16 

Hebrew 

60 

17 

Irish 

10 

18 

Italian  (North) 

80 

19 

Italian  (South) 

644 

20 

Japanese 

21 

Korean 

22 

Lithuanian 

674 

7,480 

11 

1 

9,926 

53 

1.160 

1.707 

707 

609 

270 

6,756 

191 

29 

265 

351 

8 

15 

133 

80 
997 

4 

15 

23 

Magyar 

175 

24 

Mexican    

1 

25 

Pacific  Islander 

26 

Polish 

1,422 
18 
60 

191 
62 

221 
86 

826 
19 
10 
40 
11 
1 
13 
1 

236 

27 

Portumiese     

3 

28 

Roumanian 

g 

29 

Russian          

37 

30 

Ruthenian  (Ru.ssniak) 

6 

31 

Scandinavian 

27 

32 

Scotch 

44 

33 

Slovak      

131 

34 

Spanish 

8 

35 

Spanish-American 

7 

36 

Syrian 

5 

37 

Turkish      

2 

38 

Welsh 

39 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

40 

1 

Grand  total 

41 

75,674 

8,304 

83,978 

1,849 

Alab 
Alas 
Ariz< 
Arka 
CaUf 
Colo 
Conr 
Dela 
Dist 
Florj 
Oeoi 
Haw 
Idah 
Illin 

ama 

83 

6 

67 

24 

1,403 

1,000 

1,918 

81 

93 

75 

32 

'"'80 
6,913 

♦  The  reside 
Indiana .  . . 
Indian  Terr 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland.. 
Massachuse 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri.. . 
Montana . . 

nee  of  e 
itory. . . 

[nigrant  aliei 

IS  departing 
1,077 

ka 

jna 

19 

Us*'..'!; 

122 

insas 

ornia 

99 
31 

rado 

lecticut 

ware 

rict  of  Columbia 

66 

79 

225 

1.920 

da 

gia 

aii 

0 

1.724 

659 

6 

1,345 

ois 

207 
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NEW  YORK.*  QUARTER  ENDED  MARCH  31.  1908. 

Naturalixation,  DeiMuimeat  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


Age. 

CONT1NT70U8  RESIDENCE  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

14  to  44. 

45  and 

Not  over 

5  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

Over  20 

over. 

6  years. 

yean. 

years 

years. 

years. 

27 

3 

24 

6 

1 

56 

6 

39 

18 

5 

2 

189 

25 

154 

67 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1,164 

46 

1.141 

70 

4 

1 

1 
6,362 

*"i;9i9 

44 

2i 

6 

5 

7,639 

600 

6 

91 

10 

82 

21 

4 

4 

7 

177 

22 

162 

39 

3 

1 

8 

201 

26 

194 

32 

6 

3 

7 

9 

2 

2 
471 

90 

27 

3 

7 

10 

483 

86 

11 

453 

28 

322 

146 

16 

4 

12 

446 

83 

349 

136 

24 

18 

23 

13 

2,675 

277 

2,396 

567 

50 

43 

39 

14 

1,449 

89 

1,305 

225 

15 

5 

16 

1,517 

150 

1,481 

216 

11 

1 

8 

16 

272 

32 

216 

71 

10 

11 

6 

17 

3,535 

284 

2,971 

835 

41 

27 

26 

18 

25,317 

2,056 

22,763 

4,808 

297 

122 

37 

19 

12 

7 
546 

5 

ios 

2 

4 

?0 

21 

5S8 

51 

22 

7,676 

627 

7,266 

1,128 

57 

20 

6 

23 

14 

11 

1 

10.081 

4 

"iiiso 

70 

40 

7 

24 

1 

26 

10,366 

746 

26^ 

58 

10 

53 

11 

4 

1 

2 

27 

1,130 

82 

1.143 

75 

2 

28 

1,731 

130 

1,670 

210 

11 

5 

2 

29 

703 

60 

658 

98 

8 

6 

30 

716 

87 

564 

217 

24 

17 

8 

31 

282 

29 

305 

35 

9 

1 

5 

32 

5,914 

536 

6.605 

855 

61 

43 

17 

33 

196 

6 

163 

45 

2 

34 

31 

1 

35 

4 

35 

271 

29 

197 

98 

7 

2 

i 

36 

341 

19 

326 

30 

2 

4 

37 

8 

1 

7 

2 

38 

24 

4 

28 

3^ 

127 

6 

122 

10 

2 

40 

75,882 

6,247 

69.212 

13.336 

817 

406 

207 

41 

from  the  Port  of  New  York  was  as  follows: 

Nebraska 85 

Nevada 83 

New  Hampshire 126 

New  Jersey 4 ,  330 

New  Mexico 62 

New  York 23,729 

North  CaroUna 12 

North  Dakota 46 

Ohio 6,857 

Oklahoma 39 

Oregon 113 

Pennsylvania 26, 807 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 


Rhode  Island 349 

South  Carolina 5 

South  Dakota 32 

Tennessee 60 

Texas 50 

Utah 281 

Vermont 112 

Virginia 352 

Washington 431 

West  Virginia 1 ,929 

Wisconsin 666^ 

Wyoming 89 

Total 83,97a 
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TABLE  XI.—  ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES.   QUARRIES  AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION. 

APRIL-JUNE.   1908. 

(a)  A^e  and  Sex  of  Person  Injured. 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Under 

16 
years. 


16-18 
years. 


18 
years. 


Age 

not 

stated. 


Total. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly-wheels,  etc. ) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pullej^s 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.). 

Hoisting  and  conve>ing  apparatus 

Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers 

Jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  macriinery: 

Barkers 

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  stajring  ma- 
cnines 

Printing  presses 

Textile  macliinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  tex- 
tile machinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Tithes 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels . 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  estab- 
lishments, etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 


Total. 


Heat  and  Electricity. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

P^xplosion  and  ienition  of  gases 

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  not  hquids. 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or  caus- 
tics)  

Electricity 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 


Total . 


27 
8 
67 
13 
15 
67 

41 

20 

170 

44 

114 
21 
18 
10 


27 
8 
64 
14 
16 
73 

63 

20 

171 

44 

116 
21 
19 
10 


27 
8 
63 
14 
13 
68 

51 

20 

170 

44 

116 
21 
19 
10 


36 

31 
23 

7 

7 

2 

14 

18 
8 
2 

22 

81 
60 
6 
24 
29 
14 
15 
73 


17 
37 
29 

12 
64 


85 


1,32 


303 


1.420 


1,285 


14 
34 
15 
44 
16 
26 
41 

13 
71 
33 


311 


306 
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TABLE  XI.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION, 
APRIL-JUNE,  1908— (Continued). 

(a)  A^e  and  Sex  of  Person  Injured  —  (Continued). 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=noi  elsewhere  specified.] 


Under 

16 
years. 


16-18 
years. 


18        Age 
years.  I    not 
+      stated. 


Total.  I  Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Fall  op  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. . 
Fall  from  machinery,  truck.s,  engines,  etc. 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

Fall  in  holstway,  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  step«5,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

All  others 


Total . 


Injured  by  Weights. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarry,  excavating. 


etc, 


."?.. 


ng 
etc.). 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured . . 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  per- 
sons were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

Loading  and  unloading 

Cause  insufliciently  described  for  classification, 


Total . 


Flying  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass, 
Other  injuries  from  flying  objects 


etc. 


Total . 


Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  by  Ani- 
mals   


files, 


Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches, 

etc.) 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s.. . 
Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection, 


etc. 


Hand  cut  on  glass 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc. 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 


Total.... 
Grand  Total. 


11 


65 
30 
51 
9 
11 
16 
26 
16 
35 


65 
31 
54 
9 
12 
18 
31 
17 


12 


259 


48 

41 

141 

34 

19 

97 
23 
23 
82 
23 
63 
79 
34 


48 

42 

144 

35 

19 

99 
24 
25 
83 
23 
68 
80 
35 


13 


707 


725 


94 
23! 


113 


1         117 


66 


14 

Tie 


319 
3,088 


13 


67 


65 
31 
53 
9 
12 
11 
28 
15 
36 


273!       260 


13 


48 

41 

144 

34 

19 

99 
24 
25 
83 
23 
68 
80 
35 


723' 


116' 


67 


106  104 
29'  29 
23  22 


70 
12 
60 
5 
35 


335!       327 


3,2481   3,084 


164 
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TABLE  XI.-*  ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES 

(b)  Causes 


Grand 
total. 

CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=not  elaewhere  specified.] 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains. 

Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly-wheels,  etc. ) 
Air  fans  steam  Dumos  etc       

27 

8 

64 

14 
16 
73 

53 

20 

171 

44 

116 
21 
19 
10 

3 
1 

26 
3 
3 

16 

2 

1 
26 

4 

18 

1 

4 

4 

..... 

1 

6 

15 
7 

3 
3 

1 
10 

•  13 

13 
9 

*  "3 

3 
5 

4 
11 

4 
1 
5 

2 

17 

""2 

'■"i 

1 

1 

..... 
..... 

3 

..... 

""8 

1 

■••i8 

15 
3 

.J 

*'"5 

2 

5 
2 

•  "2 
7 

2 

6 

..... 

5 
6 

4 
8 

4 
1 

"io 

2 
3 

8 

3 
15 

9 
2 

•     1 

4 
9 

15 

4 

37 

10 

4 
2 



•••■4 

6 

7 

1 

10 

4 
1 

"•3 

4 
6 

"2 

4 
3 
2 

7 

1 
4 
2 

..... 

2 

Gearing   

1 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

3 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts      

1 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  s . . 
Locomotives  and  trains. 

2 

4 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

1 

Planers 

1 

Jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes              

Heading  machines 

2 
23 

6 

37 

60 
25 

10 
9 
7 

35 

31 

15 

2 

24 

97 
50 
6 
24 
29 
14 
15 
74 

17 
37 
29 

14 
72 

Other  wood  working  machines 

1 

Paper  and  printing  macninery: 

Barkers        

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines   

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

1 

Printinir  Dresses        

Textile  macninery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

SninninsT  machines  .,.-..-,.. ,.,.... 

Looms 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  tex- 
tile machinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

L>aunarv  machine.^          

Leather  working  machinery 

1 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  millin?  marhinf^R 

1 

Screw  machines 

Lathes        

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

2 

Shears 

Rollers 

Others 

1 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with    grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels . . 
Other      

i 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  estab- 
lishments etc 

Machines  not  eLsewhere  specified ,  ,  - ,  - 

2 

Total 

1,420 

256 

7 

162 

189 

25 

Heat  and  Electricttt. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

14 
35 
15 
46 
16 
25 
41 

13 
71 
35 

..... 
. .'. . . 

2 

28 
5 
42 
10 
17 
30 

7 
32 
30 

1 
..... 

1 

..... 

ExDlosion  and  iim^ition  of  eases  

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

Caustics 

Explosion  of  molten  metals    

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals 

Vats,   pans,  etc.    (containing    hot    liquids    or 
caustics ) 

Electricitv 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 

Total 

311 

1 

203 

2 

3 

, 
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AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION,  APRIL-JUNE,  1908. 
and  R«8«lts. 


Serious 

1 

in  Junes 

Plural 
injuries. 

Other. 

ToUl. 

prob- 
ably 
perma- 
nent. 

LOSS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH —       | 

In- 
ternal. 

All 
Other. 

Total. 

Death. 

Frac- 
tures. 

limbs. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

1 

18 
3 

3 
2 

1 

4 
1 

"i 

1 

6 
3 

2 

1 

36 

11 

1 

1 

12 

17 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

12 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

6 

12 

1 

67 

6 

4 

1 

8 

2 

3 

12 

4 

.... 

34 
12 

6 
5 

1 

1 

"2 

1 

10 
2 

4 
1 

11 

29 

4 

130 

19 

2 

9 

4 

21 

1 

3 

8 

26 

6 

1 



3 

6 

6 

1 

1 
1 

. 

.... 

40 
8 
9 
8 

"2 

27 
2 

1 
1 

•••• 

1 

42 

2 

2 

49 

11 

9 

1 

..!.. 

3 

1 

15 

4 
3 

1 

3 
3 

4 
3 

1 

6 

20 

9 

.... 

7 

.... 

7 

1 

4 

1 

33 

14 

1 

11 

1 

13 

3 

.... 

13 

3 

3 

5 

27 

6 

2 
3 

■'"4 

1 
3 

6 

2 
3 

1 
2 

"i 

1 
"2 

7 

6 
3 
2 

4 

2 

1 

23 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

11 

1 

■'i 

3 

— 

"i 

3 

2 

i 



13 

4 

1 



6 

1 

7 

.1 

1 

3 

"7 

24 
32 

29 
10 

.... 

43 

8 

1 

44 

8 

1 



5 

1 

.... 

2 

3 

1 

19 

2 

3 

8 

4 

1 

18 

9 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

1 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

2 

9 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 
2 

42 
9 

23 

6 

I 

4 
3 

4 

9 
3 

3 

17 

29 

6 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

19 

9 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

7 

1 

55 

7 

8 

. .  .*. 

2 

10 

37 

128 

46 

850 

249 

14 

6 

226 

1 

10 

45 

302 

19 

1 

3 

1 

9 
28 
10 
43 

2 
5 
3 
3 

1 

.... 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

13 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

19 

6 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

31 
7 

9 
2 

.... 

1 

1 

4 

14 
2 

61 
32 

13 

.... 

"i 

.... 

7 
2 

1 

14 

19 

243 

43 

4 

1 

i_ 

6 

19 
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TABLE  XI.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND 

(b)  CauMs  tnd 


CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Grand 
total. 


TEMPOR-iRT 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Bums. 


Cuts. 


Bruises.  Sprair.' 


Fall  op  Person. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc. 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor 

Pall  in  holstway,  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Pall  on  level  by  slipping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

All  others 


65 
31 
54 
9 
12 
18 
31 
17 


Total. 


273 


Injured  by  Weights. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating, 

etc.) 

Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement, 


etc., 


Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  and  weights  dropped  by  person  injured. . . 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured  per- 
sons were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials . 

Loading  and  unloading 

Cause  insulBciently  described  for  clas.siflcation. . 


Total. 


Fltino  Objects. 
Stnick  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc . 
Other  injuries  from  Hying  objects 


Total. 


Vehicles  and  accidents  caused  by  animals .... 

MlSCELLANEOnS. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 

etc.) 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s. . . 
Hand  caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc. 

Hand  cut  on  glass 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 


Total 

Grand  Total,  : . 


ToTAia  BY  Groups  op  Industries. 

I.  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

II.  Metals,  machines  and  conveyances 

III.  Wood  manufactures 

IV.  Leather  and  rubber  goods,  etc 

V.  Chemicals,  oils,  paints,  etc 

VI.  Paper  and  pulp 

VII.  Printing  and  paper  goods 

VIII.  Textiles 

IX.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundry 

X.  Food,  liquors  and  tobacco 

XI.  Water,  light  and  power 

XII.  Tunnel  construction 

XIII.  Miscellaneous   (elevator  in   tenant   fac- 
tory)  


48 

42 

144 

35 

10 

09 
24 
25 
83 
23 
68 
80 
35 


725 


94 
23 


117 


67 


106 
29 
23 
74 
12 
61 
5 
35 


335 
3,248 


115 

1,827 

201 

60 

93 
197 
130 
214 

26 
163 

44 
177 

1 


21 


13 


2 
35 

4 
5 

12 
5 
7 

19 
3 

11 

22 


138 


12 


32 
9 

4 

18 

1 


101 
~536~ 


23 

286 

36 

10 

7 
32 
32 
52 

I 
19 

4 
34 


213 


5 

136 

1 

2 

19 

8 

4 

9 

5 

14 

4 

6 


72 


12 

8 


2 
27 
10 

5 


87 
357" 


12  I 
9 
9 
o 

3  • 
2 

7 

3  I 
7 


54 


15 

11 
52 

18 

4 

39 
5 
8 

29 
6 

19 

24 
7 


237 


21 


41 
552" 


6 

22 

207 

361 

28 

17 

7 

7 

4 

9 

18 

35 

11 

13 

32 

35 

5 

2 

32 

22 

6 

4 

1 

25 

1.) 

13! 


3 

93 


11 
0 

4 

6 
11 
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Tunnel  construction,  APRIL-JUNE,  IPOS— (Continued). 
Results  —  (Continued). 


Disablement. 

Serious 
injuries 
prob- 
ably 
perma- 
nent. 

Permane.vt  Disablement. 

Other. 

Total. 

LOSS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH 1 

In- 
ternal. 

All 
Other. 

Total. 

Death. 

Frac-     Plural 
tures.  injuries. 

Umbs. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

4 
2 
9 

. 

2 

22 
6 

16 
2 
1 
9 
1 
2 
3 

2 

1 
1 

"i 

■    2 

1 

2 

53 
28 
47 
9 
8 
16 
26 
17 
32 

3 
1 
6 

""2 
2 

■    "3 

1 
.... 

2 
2 

1 

.... 

2 

'"2 

5 
2 
1 

"3 
.... 

4 
4 

19  i          62 

10 

236 

17 

2 

6 

4 

12 

8 

2 

2 
7 
2 

4 
2 
1 
5 
..... 

5 

10 

10 
8 
2 
1 

5 
2 
2 
6 
3 
5 
6 
10 

2 

4 
.... 

2 

'  "i 

■   2 
2 
1 

43 

34 

127 

35 

16 

78 
17 
22 
76 
17 
55 
69 
25 

3 

2 

9 

10 

4 
1 
3 
5 
7 
5 
5 

1 

6 
2 
2 

■■4 

4 
1 

2 

1 

4 
1 

"2 

■  "2 

'2 

1 
5 

.... 

1 

"2 

.... 

2 

1 

3 

8 
.... 

11 

3  1 
2 

4 

"6 
5 
5 

1 
3 

'2 

"li 
..... 

31   1          70 

15 

614 

54 

22 

14 

13 

49 

8 

1 

35 
2 

56 

18 

25 
3 

13 

"2 

13 
2 

1            1 

37 

74 

28 

13 

2 

15 

3 

8 

3 

54 

9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

..... 

■*"3 

1 
2 

■'•'2 
6 

5 

"2 
8 

*    '7 
2 
3 

96 
22 
21 
59 
11 
49 
4 
27 

8 

3 

2 

13 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

"2 

.... 

2 

4 

■'2 
.... 

..... 
3 

6  1          14 

27 

289 

33 

3 

6 

9 

4 

97  1       297 

157 

2,360 

433 

14 

6 

254 

18 

32     1        72 

396 

1          59 

4 
53 
2 
5 
3 
6 
3 
6 

'■'8 

4 
3 

20 

143 

19 

5 

7 
29 
10 
12 

2 
15 

8 
27 

2 

104 
3 
1 
6 
5 
1 
6 
3 
4 
6 
16 

85 

1.383 

113 

39 

64 
144 

79 
156 

18 
120 

36 
123 

12 

236 

33 

6 
11 
29 
23 
20 

3 
18 

2 
40 

1 

5 
1 

1 
1 

■■3 
1 

1 

■     2 

1 

"2 
.... 

6 

113 

42 

7 

7 
16 
20 
25 

2 
12 

"■4 

2 
12 

"i 
.... 

■  2 

2 

19 
2 

1 

■    "2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

.... 

2 
36 

7 
3 
2 

4 
3 
5 
1 
6 
1 
2 

13 

187 

53 

13 

10 

22 

27 

35 

6 

21 

1 

9 

5 

21 

2 

2 
8 
2 

1 
3 

4 

5 
5 

1 
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Published  Quarterly  by  the  State  Department  of  lAbor. 

Vol.  X,  No.  4.         ALBANY,  December,  1908  Whole  No.  39 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

_     ,  ^     Eetums  from   all   trade  unions  in   the  state   for 

Employment 

in  ,   September,  1908,  indicate  that  the  percentage  of 

idleness  among  organized  wage  workers  decreased 
fully  one-fifth  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  But  while 
conditions  were  improving  during  the  third  quarter,  it  neverthe- 
less stands  in  very  unfavorable  comparison  w^ith  the  same  period 
of  former  years.  N^ot  in  a  dozen  years  have  the  percentages  of 
idleness  in  the  third  quarter  been  much  over  half  as  high  as  in 
1908,  while  for  most  recent  years  the  contrast  is  even  greater. 
Out  of  358,756  memibers  reporting,  80,576  or  22.5  per  cent  were 
returned  as  idle  at  the  end  of  September.  The  previous  high 
record,  since  1896,  was  13.8  per  cent  in  1897  while  since  1900 
the  highest  figure  was  10.5  per  cent  in  1907.  The  returns  of 
causes  of  idleness  show  that  it  was  solely  "  lack  of  work  "  which 
caused  the  excessive  idleness  of  1908.  Conditions  were  not  all 
equally  unfavorable  in  different  industries  though  nearly  all  are 
alike  in  very  unfavorable  contrast  with  previous  years.  Con- 
sidering both  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  continuous 
idleness  throughout  the  quarter,  of  the  four  leading  groups  of 
organized  trades,  the  building  trades  show  the  worst  conditions, 
followed  in  order  by  the  metal,  clothing  and  transportation  trades. 
The  printing  industry  is  noticeable  as  having  suffered  in  1908 
less  than  any  other  of  the  more  important  industries  represented. 

H     i(     i( 


Organized  workingmen  not  entirely  idle  averaged 

and  66.3  days  of  work  in  the  third  quarter  of  1908 

ammgs.        (288,181  reporting)   as  compared  with  72.4  days 

in  1907,  or  72.1  days  in  1906,  or  with  69.8  days  in  1904,  which 

is  the  lowest  previous  record  since  1902.     With  amount  of  work 

thus  reduced,  earnings  for  the  quarter  inevitably  declined  and 
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averaged  $207  (for  men)  as  compared  with  $227  in  1907,  with 
$225  in  1906,  or  with  $219  in  1905.  But  the  returns  afford  no 
evidence  of  any  general  or  extensive  lowering  of  imion  wages  in 
1908.  On  the  contrary  the  average  daily  pay  of  those  reporting 
employment  in  1908  was  $3.12  or  only  one  cent  (seven-tenths  of 
a  cent  exactly)  less  than  the  average  in  1907,  and  of  the  thirteen 
different  groups  of  trades  represented  in  the  returns  seven  actually 
show  higher  and  two  show  as  high  averages  for  daily  pay  in  1908 
as  in  1907  and  of  the  four  showing  a  lower  average  only  one  — 
the  building  group  —  is  notably  imix)rtant.  So  that,  while  exact 
inferences  from  these  general  averages  are  precluded  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  1908  there  were  90,000  fewer  workingmen  reporting 
who  were  scattered  among  the  different  industries  and  trades  in 
widely  var^'ing  proportions,  the  general  fact  is  clear  that  the 
problem  forced  upon  workmen  by  the  industrial  depression  of 
1908  was  primarily  that  of  unemployment  rather  than  mainte- 
nance of  existing  wage  rates. 

i(     i(     K 

During  the  six  months  of  April  to  Septemlx»r  in 

_  .  1908  the  total  union  membership  in  tlie  state  do- 

Unions.  '■ 

creased  from  398,582  to  372,459,  a  loss  of  26,12:^ 

members.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1904  that  tlie  spring  and 
summer  period  has  not  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  total  union 
membership  and  only  the  third  time  in  the  la^t  twelve  years. 
The  distribution  of  membership  losses  was  very  general  in  the 
various  industries.  Only  four  of  the  thirteen  groui)6  of  trades, 
and  those  all  minor  ones,  reveal  any  increase  in  membership  and 
the  gains  in  these  were  comparatively  small  except  for  an  increase 
of  over  4,000  in  government  employments  caused  by  an  excep- 
tional number  of  new  unions  among  municipal  and  postoflSco 
employees  in  New  York  City.  The  bulk  of  the  decline  in  aggre- 
gate membership  occurred  in  the  four  leading  groups  comprising 
the  building  trades  ( — 11,060),  the  clothing  trades  ( — 8,953), 
transportation  ( — 4,541)  and  the  metal  trades  ( — 4,025).  Pro- 
portionate to  the  total  membership  of  these  groups  the  decline 
was  heaviest  in  the  clothing  trades,  with  a  decrease  of  22  per 
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cent,  followed  by  the  metal  trades,  12  per  cent,  building  trades, 

8  per  cent,  and  transportation,  6  per  cent.     The  losses  in  these 

four  leading  groups  were  divided  between  New  York  City  and 

the  remainder  of  the  state,  but  proportionate  to  total  membership 

the  losses  in  the  metropolis  were  heavier  in  the  clothing  trades 

especially,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  building  and  transportation, 

but  were  not  so  heavy  in  the  metal  trades.     The  seven  foremost 

trade  union  centers  of  the  state,  which  are  the  first  and  second 

class   cities   except  TJtica   and   Yonkers,   all   show   decreases   in 

union  membership,  except  Troy,  where  there  was  an  increase  due 

principally  to  growth  of  organization  in  the  foundry  trades  and 

among  team  drivers. 

H     H     H 

The  usual  figures  on  factory  inspection  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1908  reveal  an  amount  of  regular  inspec- 
tion work  equal  to  the  figures  of  the  year  before. 
Xotable  in  1908,  how^ever,  are  a  smaller  number  of  conuplaints 
requiring  investigation  (147  as  against  236  in  1907),  a  marked 
decrease  in  number  of  applications  for  licenses  for  manufacturing 
in  tenements  in  New  York  City  (292  or  just  one-half  the  number 
in  1907),  more  frequent  "  tagging ''  of  goods,  especially  to  en- 
force sanitary  conditions  (140  as  against  92  the  year  before),  and 
most  notable  of  all,  prosecutions  eclipsing  in  number  all  previous 
records  (256  new  cases  as  compared  with  the  best  previous 
record  of  180  in  the  second  quarter  of  1908),  especial  attention 
having  been  given  during  the  quarter  to  the  canning  industry,  in 
which  69  prosecutions  were  instituted.  Children's  employment 
certificates  were  issued  in  very  much  smaller  numbers  in  1908 
than  in  1907  in  all  of  the  nine  first  and  second  class  cities  of  the 
state  except  New  York  City,  where  a  veiy  heavy  increase  appears 
in  Brooklyn  Borough. 

,  ^  Strikes  are,  fundamentallv,  a  test  of  the  claims  of 

Labor  " 

employers  or  employees  by  an  appeal  to  the  labor 

market.      When,   therefore,   that   market   is   over- 
supplied,  as  in  1908,  common  prudence  tends  to  deter  fi-om  ap- 
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peals  to  such  a  test  save  as  a  means  of  defense  against  attacks 
of  employers  on  existing  conditions.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
to  find  that  the  third  quarter  of  1908  was  notably  free  from  labor 
disputes.  Only  39  strikes  or  lockouts  were  recorded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  that  quarter  as  com- 
pared with  73  in  1907  or  1906  and  59  in  1905.  The  worker^ 
directly  concerned  in  the  disputes  of  1908  numbered  but  6,693, 
or  less  than  a  third  of  the  number  in  1907  and  only  one-half  as 
many  as  in  1906.  Further,  most  of  the  disputes  of  1908  were 
of  small  dimensions.  Only  four  caused  the  loss  of  as  much  as 
2,000  days  of  working  time  as  compared  with  17  such  dispute^^ 
the  year  before.  Quit©  overshadowing  the  others  in  importance 
was  a  general  strike  of  employees  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  in  resistance  of  a  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
in  wages,  which  is  recounted  at  length  in  the  Bulk  tin,  and  which 
finally  rc^sulted  in  a  5  per  cent  wage  reduction.  In  the  three 
months  ended  November  30,  intervention  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  occurred  in  19  disputes.  The  Bureau's 
efforts  in  the  cliauffeurs'  strike  in  Xew  York  City,  as  well  as  in 
the  paper  makers'  strike,  are  described  at  length  in  the  Bulletin. 

1^     H     H 

Three  among  the  recent  decisions  of  Xew  York 

^    .  ,  courts  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  are  of  exceptional 

Decisions. 

importance.      All   are  decisions  by  the   Court  of 

ApjK'als.  Two  determine  important  points  under  the  eight-hour 
law  for  public  work  while  the  third  defines  responsibility  under 
the  child  labor  law.  The  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  regu- 
late hours  of  labor  on  public  work  has  never  been  in  doubt,  so 
far  as  the  state  constitution  was  concerned,  since  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1905  expressly  authorized  such  legislation.  But  the 
e(;nstitutionality  of  the  penalty  provided  by  the  eight-hour  law 
of  190G  for  its  enforcement,  namely  forfeiture  of  money  due  for 
the  work  done,  has  been  questioned.  In  the  case  of  People  ex 
rel.  Williams  Engineering  and  Contracting  Co.  v.  Metz  the  Court 
of  Appeals  affirms  the  constitutionality  of  that  i>enalty  and 
affirms  also  the  constitutionality  of  the  entire  law   under   the 
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federal  constitution.  In  the  case  of  Bohnen  v.  Metz  the  conten- 
tion of  some  \Morkingmen  that  the  eight-hour  law  applies  to  the 
manufacture  of  materials  purchased  by  a  contractor  for  public 
building  work  as  well  as  to  the  actual  construction  has  now  been 
unanimously  negatived  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  child 
labcr  law  in  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14 
years  of  ago  or  tho^se  from  14  to  16  without  certificates  pre- 
scrilx  s  that  no  such  child  ''  shall  be  employed,  pennitted  or  suf- 
fered to  work,"  etc.  In  the  case  of  People  v.  Taylor  the  Court  of 
Apjjoals  holds  that  in  the  light  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law  the  responsibility  for  violation  of  this  prohibition 
rests  upon  the  proprietor  of  a  factory  and  upon  those  of  his  sub- 
(>rdinates  who  hire  the  children  but  does  not  epply  to  a  superin- 
tendent who  does  not  himself  hire  the  children  and  who  in  good 
faith  has  given  express  direction  against  illegal  employment  of 

children. 

H     I?     H 

.  A  new  departure  in  American  trade  union  benefits 

Old  Age  was  taken  by  the  International  Typographical 
Union  in  1908  by  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
old  age  pensions.  The  Bulletin  presents  an  account  of  this 
movement  which  is  of  especial  interest,  both  because  of  the  in- 
creasing attention  now  being  paid  in  this  country  to  the  general 
problem  of  industrial  insurance  and  because  of  active  interest  in 
this  form  of  old-age  pension  now  manifest  in  other  unions.  In 
Xovember  there  were  476  pensioners  on  the  Typographical 
Union's  rolls  receiving  pensions  of  $4  per  week ;  an  assessment  of 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  average  weekly  earnings  of  members  had 
in  eight  months  produced  a  fund  of  $120,224;  expenditures  for 
three  months  amounted  to  $19,193,  and  a  balance  of  $101,031 

was  on  hand. 

^     9i     ^ 

Accidents   in   factories,   quarries   and   tunnel   con- 
Compensation  ^ 

and  stniction,  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  In- 

spection in  the  third  quarter  of   1908  numbered 
3,441  as  compared  with  3,248  in  the  second  quarter.     This  in- 
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crease  is  probably  to  be  a<?countecl  for  by  the  larger  numbers  em- 
ployed in  the  third  quarter.  Such  a  grim  accompaniment  of  re- 
turning pro:^i)erity  gives  point  to  the  Governor's  recommendation 
in  his  annual  message  "  that  provision  be  made  for  special  and 
expert  inquiry  into  the  questions  relating  to  employers'  liability 
and  comj)eHsation  for  workmen's  injuries."  The  Bulletin  con- 
tains an  article  briefly  n*viewing  the  present  situation  with  rei^jx^et 
to  the  problem,  pointing  out  the  grievous  burden  imposed  on 
workmen  by  accidents,  the  injustice  and  anachronism  of  the 
present  law  of  liability  as  well  as  its  wastefulness  in  practice,  and 
the  immediate  pressure  of  the  problem  upon  individual  states  for 
its  polntioii. 
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STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  SEPTEMBER,  1908. 

In  the  September,  1908,  Bulk  tin  it  was  remarked  that  partial 
returns  for  July  and  August  indicated  that  the  improvement  in 
the  state  of  employment  there  ehronicled  for  the  second  quarter 
continued  after  June  30th.  Complete  returns  from  all  labor 
unions  in  the  state  for  the  third  quarter  confirm  that  statement 
and  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation  at  the  end  of 
September. 

On  September  30,  1908,  out  of  a  total  for  all  unions  in  the 
state  of  358,756  members  reporting  80,576  or  22.5  per  cent  were 
npoi-ted  idle.  On  June  30  the  perot^ntage  of  idleness  reported 
for  192  representative  unions  with  92,814  members  reporting  was 
30.2.  These  two  figures  may  be  compared  if  it  be  noted  that  the 
percentages  of  idleness  shown  by  returns  for  representative  unions 
regularly  exceed  those  for  all  unions  on  the  same  date  by  a  littl'i 
more  than  one  point  on  the  average.*  With  such  allowance  the 
indication  is  that  the  percentage  of  idleness  among  trade-unionis»to 
decreased  fully  one-fifth  between  the  end  of  June  and  the  end  of 
September. 

But  while  conditions  improved  during  the  third  quarter  of  1908 
as  compared  with  earlier  months  of  the  year,  the  quarter  still 
stands  in  verj^  unfavorable  comparison  with  the  same  period  of 
previous  years  as  revealed  in  the  following  comparison  in  which 
it  appears  that  not  in  a  dozen  years  have  the  percentages  of  idle- 
n<ss  in  the  third  quarter  be<n  much  more  than  half  as  high  -as  in 

♦  Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  returns  for  the  end  of  September  for  six  years:     .'. 

PbRCENTAOB   of  IJNBMPIiOYED   MEMBERS  OF   LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AT  THE  EnD  OF 

September.  |  ^ 

returns  from exccss 

, .         for 

All      Representative  representa- 
Year.  unions.        unions.  tive  unions. 

1902 5.7  6.3  0.6 

1903 9.0  9.4  0.4 

1904 9.7  12.0  2.3 

1905 4.9  5.9  1.0 

1906 6.7  6.3  0.6 

1907 10.5  12.3  18 

[367] 
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1908,  while  in  most  recent  years  the  contrast  with  1908  is  even 
greater. 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Members  of  Labor  Unions  Idle  — 


DURING  THIRD 

AT  THE  END 

OF  SEPTEMBER 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

10.893 

6.5 

23,230 

13.8 

9,734 

5.7 

22.485 

13.1 

4.790 

2.3 

9,590 

4.7 

12,926 

5.4 

31,460 

13.3 

8,341 

3.1 

18.617 

6.9 

6,291 

1.9 

18.381 

5.7 

12,670 

3.3 

34.370 

9.0 

9,175 

2.4 

37,380 

9-7 

7,491 

2.0 

18.430 

4.9 

7.364 

1.9 

21.573 

5  7 

10.490 

2.5 

42,556 

10  5 

46,117 

12.8 

80,576 

22.5 

Year. 

1897 

1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 


The  table  below,  showing  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember {cf.  Table  II  of  the  Appendix)  shows  at  a  glance  that  the 
greater  idleness  of  1908  as  compared  with  other  recent  years  was 
wholly  due  to  the  condition  of  trade.  Conspicuous  is  the  relative 
insignificance  in  1908  of  idleness  caused  by  labor  disputes,  the 
contrast  with  previous  years  in  this  respect  being  set  forth  in 
more  detail  in  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  later  page? 
of  this  Bulletin. 

Causes  of  Idleness  at  the  End  of  September,  1904-1908. 

nttmber  percentage. 

Cause.                '  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908. 

Lack  of  work 11.525  11,645  29.301  71.532  62.5  54.0  68.9  88.8 

Lack  of  stock 655  753  1.752  2.043  3.6  3.5  4.1  2.6 

Weather 739  666  589  500  4.0  3.1  1.3  0.6 

Labor  disputes 2.403  3.919  6,916  2,288  13.0  18.1  16.3  2.8 

Disability 2,677  3.127  3,442  3.082  14.0  14.5  8.1  3.8 

Other  reasons 438  1,216  343  466  2.4  5.6  0.8  0.6 

Reason  not  stated 93  247  233  665  0.5  1.2  05  0  8 

Total 18,430     21,573     42.556     80,576     100.0     100.0     100.0     100  0 


The  following  tables  reveal  the  varying  conditions  in  different 
industries.  In  the  second  table  the  bulk  of  the  idleness  under 
the  caption  "All  Other  Causes  "  represents  lack  of  work  or  idleness 
due  to  the  general  industrial  situation,  as  comparison  with  the 
table  of  causes  of  idleness  above  will  make  plain.     Conditions 
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vary  greatly  in  diflFeront  industries,  but  nearly  all  are  alike  in 
very  unfavorable  contrast  with  other  recent  years. 

Idleness  of  Members  of  Labor  Oroanizations:  By  Industries. 

At  End  of  September.  During  Third  Quarter. 

Num-            percentage.              Num-            percentage. 
ber. -^ .       ber. « • » 


Groups  of  Trades.      1908.  1008.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1908.  1908.  1907.  1906.  1905. 

1.  Building,        stone 

working,  etc.... 39, 256  33.5  13.7  6.3  2.5  27.745  23.5  3.1  0.6  0.6 

2.  Transportation....  9,630  14.8  6.6  3.0  3.2  3,628  5.6  1.6  1.2  1.4 

3.  Clothing  and  tex- 

tUes 9,181  30.4  19.0  11.3  16.3  2.071  6.7  0.3  1.8  4.0 

4.  Metals,  machinery. 

and  shipbuilding  6,833  24.4  8.0  3.3  4.4  3,978  14.1  1.4  1.5  1.6 
6.  Printing,    binding, 

etc 3,124  12.7  8.1  12.6  6.7  1,750  7.2  4.7  6.9  3.7 

6.  Wood  working  and 

furniture 2,146  21.1  9.8  4.9  7.0  1,122  11.8  5.4  3.0  2.8 

7.  Food  and  liquors. .    1,588  10.9  6.7  5.4  9.3  897  6.2  2.5  2.3  6.6 

8.  Theaters  and  music  1,643  11.6  11.2  12.0  7.7  1.270  9.4  9.3  11.4  7.5 

9.  Tobacco 1,609  14.2  3.8  7.1  5.1  974  8.6  2.0  3.6  4.1 

10.  Restaurants,  trade. 

etc 1.108  10.7  3.2  2.9  4.6  303  2.9  0.7  0.3  1.5 

11.  Public  employment      923  6.2  10.0  2.6  1.8  758  5,1  1.0  1.4  1.7 

12.  Stationary  engine- 

men 882  7.4  2.1  1.3  1.6  255  2.1  0.9  0.6  0.9 

13.  Miscellaneous 2,853  37.8  6.9  3.8  3.5  1.366  18.1  2.9  3.1  2.4 

Total 80.576  22.5  10.5  5.7  4.9  46.117  12.8  2.4  1.9  2.0 


Number  of  Union  Members  Idle  at  End  of  September  on  Account  of — 
labor  disputes.  disability.  all  other  causes. 


Industry.                 1906.    1907.  1908.    1906.    1907.  1908.  1906.  1907.  1908. 

Building,  stone  working,  etc     198       133  454      865  1.274  1,028  5.926  16,239  37,774 

Transportation 225  1,655  43      395       541  522  1,196  2,674  8,965 

Clothing  and  textiles 454  4,145  125      327       101  130  2,924  4,406  8,926 

Metals,  machinery  and  ship- 

buUdlng 483       307  228       461       394  411  254  2,352  6,194 

Printing,  bhiding,  etc 2,420       251  279       412       493  281  542  1,381  2.564 

Wood  working  and  fumi' 

ture 110 41       173         94  114  337  1,091  1.991 

Food  and  liquors 7  16        59         89  133  663  863  1,440 

Theaters  and  music 10       182  6          5         13  21  1,304  1,258  1.516 

Tobacco 9 239       172  260  689  213  1,359 

Restaurants,  trade,  etc 4        20 49         73  73  237  306  1,036 

Public  employment 86       140  66  156  926  867 

Stationary  engine  men 64  121         24        26  17  143  217  744 

MlsceUaneous 6       262      976  32        32  46  258  374  1,831 

Total 3,919  6.916  2.288  3.127  3.442  3.082  14.527  32.198  76.206 


The  building  industry  is  conspicuous  both  because  its  percent- 
age's exc(*od  those  of  otheir  groups  except  the  minor  miscellaneous 
division,  whose  percentage  for  the  end  of  the  month  exceeds  that 
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of  the  building  industry  only  by  reason  of  the  papermakers'  strike 
which  is  recounted  in  following  pages,  and  because  the  building 
group  is  the  leading  one  represented  by  organized  labor  in  this 
state  (c/.  statistics  of  union  membership  in  a  subsequent  chapter). 
Of  the  four  leading  groups  after  building,  only  one  exception  to 
the  common  showing  of  far  greater  idleness  in  1908  than  in  other 
late  years  appears.  The  printing  industry  did  not  escape  the 
effect  of  the  slackened  industrial  activity  of  1908,  but  has  been 
noticeable  throughout  the  year  as  having  suffered  much  less  than 
the  other  leading  industries  represented  in  the  returns.  The 
clothing  trades  are  conspicuous  for  a  high  percentage  of  idleness 
at  the  (nd  of  September,  but  are  less  conspicuous  in  respect  of 
idleness  during  the  entire  quarter  so  that  considering  both  items 
together  the  metal  trades  appear  to  have  suffered  most  severely 
next  after  the  building  trades. 

Not  only  in  numbers  idle  but  in  the  amount  of  time  worked 
by  those  who  had  employment  is  the  effect  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  third  quarter  of  1908  conspicuously  evident.  Oi^gan- 
ized  working  men  not  entirely  out  of  work  during  the  three  months 
averaged  66.3  days  of  employment  for  the  quarter  as  compared 
with  72.4  days  in  1907  or  72.1  in  1906.  Below  is  presented  a 
comparison  for  the  State  and  for  each  industry  of  1008  with 
the  last  five  years  as  to  amount  of  employment  in  the  third  quarter. 
More  detailed  figures  for  1908  are  to  be  seen  in  Table  I  of  the 
Appendix. 

AvxRAQE  Number  op  Days  Employed  (Men  Only)  in  the  Third  Quarter,  1903-1908. 

Number  average  number  op  days  worked. 

employed. . ■ » 

Industries.                                 1908.  1908.    1907.    1906.    1906.    1904.  1903. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 88.009  57.0     65.8     67.5     71.0     66.2     64.0 

2.  Transportation 56,616  77.2     84.6     84.0     83.0     80.0     82.2 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 22.829  54.8     66.1     62.5     64.1     51.5     58.7 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 22,867  62.8     72.3     72.6     72.8     70.2     71.5 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 21,547  65.9     71.3     68.9     70.2     68.5     69,8 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 7.843  61.9     67.7     71.2     71.3     61.5    69.4 

7.  Food  and  liquors 13,386  75.7     76.0     74.8     73.2     71.6     78.3 

8.  Theaters  and  music 6.993  64.6     62.1     64.7     62.5     60.9     680 

9.  Tobacco 8.250  67.7     75.0     73.5     70.7     68.6    72.7 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 9,864  74.6  812  77.9  79.5  78.1  77.6 

11.  Public  employment 12.353  86.4  84.1  86.4  87.9  83  8  82.2 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 11,572  81.7  85.1  83.7  82.7  78.9  79.9 

13.  Miscellaneous 6,053  60.6  69.1  69.6  73.6  73.0  67.9 

Total  — Men 288.181     66.3     72.4     72.1     73.7     69.8     70.7 

Total  — Women 9,635     59.2     69.0     68.4     68.2     62.9     68.9 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS,  SEPTEMBER,  1908. 

With  amount  of  employment  greatly  reduced,  as  indicated  in 
the  preceding  cliapter,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  earnings  of  work- 
ingmen  in  the  third  quarter  of  1908  should  be  heavily  reduced. 
The  average  for  organized  workingmen  in  the  quarter  was  $207, 
as  compared  with  $227  in  1907  or  $225  in  1906.  The  average 
in  1908  was  also  lower  than  in  1905  but  not  lower  than  in  earlier 
years.  A  similar  unfavorable  contrast  between  1908  and  pre- 
vious years  appears  in  a  majority  of  the  thirteen  industries  or 
groups  of  trades  represented  in  the  returns,  notably  in  the  four 
leading  groups  comprising  the  building,  transportation,  clothing 
and  metal  trades,  with  the  decrease  in  the  building  trades  most 
conspicuous  of  all  both  because  of  its  amount  ($40  as  compared 
with  1907),  and  the  importance  of  the  group. 


Average  Quarterly  Earnings  op  Organized  Working  Men,  in  July,  August  and 

September,  1901-1908 — By  Industries. 

Industry.  1901.  1902.    1903.  1904.  1906.  1906.  1907.  1908. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc S215  S235     S211  S213  S246  S251  S245  S205 

2.  Transportation 177  170       178  189  210  219  222  213 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 135  147       147  131  155  158  169  143 

4.  Metals,     machinery    and    ship- 

building   200  200   .    193  203  214  223  224  196 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 227  217       220  222  226  227  241  223 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture....  187  180       185  172  197  209  201  186 

7.  Food  and  liquors 186  189       184  182  187  196  198  200 

8.  Theaters  and  music 337  344       304  291  300  294       464  493 

9.  Tobacco 138  146       146  136  145  149  158  138 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 156  151       153  165  174  176  180  175 

11.  Public  employment 212  206      207  215  218  2.32  233  233 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 226  215      214  225  239  271  260  250 

13.  Miscellaneous 135  131       132  153  187  180  174  137 

All  industries S194  S197     S190  S196  S219  S225  S227  S207 


The  important  question  at  once  arises,  whether  this  decrease 
in  earnings  was  solely  due  to  the  lessened  demand  for  labor  which 
characterized  1908  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  lower  wage 
rates  combined  with  less  work.  Upon  this  point  average  earn- 
ings per  day  may  be  considered  as  in  the  following  table. 
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AvKRAOK  Wages  Rkceivkd  fob  a  Dat'b  Work  bt  Maub  MmiBKBii  or  Labor  Oboanixa- 
nONB  IN  THE  Thibo  Quabtbb,  1903-1908. 

Groups  or  Tbadbs.  1903.  1004.  1905.  1906.  1907.  190S. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc S3. 29  S3. 22  S3. 46  S3. 72  S3. 72  S3.60 

2.  Transportation 2.16  2.36  2.53  2.61  2.62  2.75 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 2.51  2.54  2.41  2.52  2.55  2.61 

4.  Metals,     machinery     and     ship- 

building   2.70  2.89  2.93  3.07  3.09  3.11 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 3.15  3.24  3.22  3.30  3.38  3.38 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 2.66  2.79  2.77  2.94  2.07  3.00 

7.  Food  and  liquors 2.35  2.54  2.55  2.62  2.60  2.65 

8.  Theaters  and  music 4.47  4.78  4.80  4.54  7.48  7.63 

9.  Tobacco 2.00  1.99  2.05  2.03  2.11  2.03 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 1.96  2.11  2.19  2.25  2.21  2.34 

11.  Public  employment 2.52  2.57  2.48  2.71  2.77  2.69 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 2.68  2.85  2.89  3.24  3.06  3.06 

13.  MisceUaneous 1.95  2.10  2.54  2.59  2.51  2.27 

All  trades S2.69       S2.80       S2.97       S3. 12       S3. 13       S3. 12 

The  remarkable  thing  shown  in  this  table  is  that  seven  groups 
of  trades  show  higher  average  daily  pay  in  1908  than  in  1907, 
two  show  as  high,  while  only  four  —  building,  tobacco,  public 
employment  and  miscellaneous  —  show  lower  averages  of  which 
the  building  group  alone  is  conspicuous  for  its  importance.  Two 
general  facts  at  once  raise  a  query  as  to  the  significance  of  these 
ciiangts  in  the  averages.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  rise  in  wages 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  period  showing  such  a  prevailing 
amount  of  unemployment  as  has  been  portrayed  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  other  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  unionists  in  the  build- 
ing trades  are  in  New  York  City,  where  under  the  general  Build- 
ing Trades  Arbitration  Plan  union  agreements  in  those  trades 
were  very  generally  renewed  for  1908  without  any  reduction  in 
wage  rates.  These  facts  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  close  analysis 
of  the  figures  before  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn  from  them 
and  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  great  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  workmen  reporting  in  1908,  as  compared 
with  previous  years,  inevitably  involved  in  the  great  reductions 
in  union  membership  or  in  the  members  reporting  employment, 
makes  that  necessity  perfectly  plain.  Present  space  does  not  per- 
mit of  such  an  analysis  in  the  different  groups  of  trades,  but 
only  of  a  warning  against  inferences  in  the  absence  of  such  dt^ 
tailed  analysis.  The  possibilities  in  such  analysis  may  be  seen, 
for  example,  in  Group  T  where  the  total  number  roportim?  earn- 
ings for  1908  was  but  88,009  as  comparrd  with  129,940  in  1907, 
a  reduction  of  nearly  one-third  in  the  number  of  workmen  repre- 
sented. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  in  different  groups  so  offset 
each  other  that  the  average  for  all  trades  together  in  1908  is  but 
one  cent  below  the  average  in  1907  (actually  the  difference  is  but 
seven-tenths  of  one  cent).  Here  again,  in  spite  of  the  very  much 
larger  body  of  workmen  represented,  as  compared  with  individual 
industries,  the  change  in  numbers  reporting  is  so  great  as  to 
preclude  any  exact  inferences  from  the  general  average.  Thus 
in  1907  the  average  represented  378,223  working  men  while  that 
for  1908  represents  only  288,181,  or  a  difference  of  90,042,  scat- 
tered in  varying  proportions  among  the  different  industries  and 
trades.*  About  the  only  inference  which  can  surely  be  drawn 
from  the  general  averages  for  the  third  quarter  of  1908,  therefore, 
is  the  negative  one  that  they  afford  no  evidence  of  any  general  or 
extensive  lowering  of  wages.  This,  however,  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  clear,  in  view  of  the  showing  as  to  unemployment  in  previous 
pages,  that  up  to  the  close  of  September,  at  least,  the  problem 
forced  upon  workmen  by  the  industrial  depression  of  1908  was 
primarily  that  of  unemployment  rather  than  maintenance  of  ex- 
isting wages. 

*  For  concrete  illustration  of  the  effects  of  mere  changes  in  membership  on  average  eamings 
see  the  June,  1908,  Bulletin,  p.  144.  See  this  reference  especially  for  comparison  of  1908 
with  1906  as  to  the  effect  on  the  general  averages  of  the  great  difference  in  Group  8. 
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The  June,  11>08,  Bulletin,  chronicled  a  decline  in  the  strength 
of  organized  labor  in  the  State  for  the  six  months  from  October  1, 
1907,  to  March  lU,  1908.  In  the  following  six  months  (April  1 
to  September  30)  there  was  a  further  decrease  in  nnm.ber  of 
unions  and  membership,  though  not  so  heavy  a  one  in  the  aggre- 
gate as  in  the  preceding  fall  and  winter  months.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  1904  that  the  spring  and  summer  period  has  not 
witnessed  an  increase  in  the  total  union  membership  in  the  state 
and  only  the  third  time  in  the  last  twelve  years.  For  the  six 
months  1908  shows  a  loss  of  26,123  members  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  22,073  in  1907.  Comparison  with  other  years  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  summary: 

Number  and  Membership  of  Labor  Unions,  1897-1908,  with  Semi-Ankual  Increase. 


Year. 
1897 . . . 
1898... 
1899... 
1900 . .  . 
1901... 
1902 .  .  . 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

MEMBERS. 

March. 

Sept. 

Increase. 

March. 

Sept. 

Increase. 

927 

1,009 

82 

142.570 

168.454 

25.884 

1,048 

1,087 

39 

179,955 

171.067 

♦8. 888 

1,166 

1,320 

164 

173.516 

209.020 

35.504 

1,452 

1,635 

183 

232.533 

245.381 

12.848 

1  742 

1,871 
2.229 

129 
299 

244.851 
279,950 

276.141 
329.101 

31.290 

1,930 

49,151 

2,362 

2.583 

221 

357.102 

395.598 

38,496 

2,555 

2.504 

*51 

399.699 

391.670 

•8.023 

2,420 

2,402 

♦18 

374.531 

383.236 

8.705 

2.411 

2.420 

9 

394,270 

398; 494 

4.224 

2  459 

2  497 

38 

414,719 

436.792 

22.073 

2.451 

2.444 

♦7 

398,582 

372,459 

•26.123 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  in  number  of  organizations 
was  comparatively  insignificant.  This  is  due  to  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  new  unions  of  government  employees  whioh  were 
formed  during  the  period,  chiefly  among  municipal  employees  and 
post-office  clerks  in  Kew  York  City.  New  unions  were  organized 
in  other  industries,  also,  but  in  most  of  these  the  number  of 
organizations  which  disbanded  exceeded  the  number  organized  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


1^*  Decrease. 
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Number  of  Labor  Unions  Disbanded,  Amaixiamated  or  Organized  April  I-Septembek 

30,  1908. 


New 


Groups  of  Trades. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc  — 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture. . . 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade .  .  . 

11.  Public  employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 

13.  Miscellaneous 


Reor- 

Dis- 

Amal 

Total 

organ- 
izations. 

Net 

i:anized. 

banded  .gamated. 

lapsed. 

change. 

21 

2 

23 

14 

—9 

11 

1 

12 

15 

+  3 

11 

11 

7 

— 4 

16 

1 

17 

2 

—16 

3 

3 

2 

— 1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

—3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 
1 

—1 

+  4 
+  1 

9 

9 

8 

—  1 

4 

4 

27 

+  23 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

3 

—4 

Total. 


19 


87 


96 


—7 


The  distribution  of  membership  losses  was  very  general  in  the 
various  industries.  Only  four  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades 
in  the  Department's  classification,  and  those  all  minor  ones,  re- 
veal any  increase  in  membership,  and  the  gains  in  all  of  these  were 
comparatively  small  except  in  Public  Employment.  A  notable 
number  of  new  unions  in  this  group  in  New  York  City  caused  an 
increase  of  over  4,000  in  its  membership,  chiefly  among  munici- 
pal street  cleaners  (nearly  1,600),  school  janitors  (500),  firemen, 
oilers  and  water  tenders  (450),  and  among  the  post-office  clerks 
(nearly  900). 

The  bulk  of  the  decline  in  the  aggregate  membership  of  the 
state  is  found  in  the  four  main  groups,  comprising  the  building, 
transportation,  clothing  and  metal  trades,  as  brought  out  in  the 
following  table: 

Chanoks  in  Numbek  of  I^abor  Oroanizations  and  Membership  op  Same  in  New  York 
City  and  the  Remainder  of  the  State,  April  1  to  September  30.  1908. 


Groups  op  Tradea. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc. . 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture. 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 

11.  Public  employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


organizations. 

members. 

New  York 

Other  New  York 

Other 

New  York 

City. 

places. 

City. 

places. 

State. 

—1 

—8 

—8,736 

—2.324 

—11.060 

+  2 

+  1 

—2.664 

—1,977 

—4,641 

— 4 

—8.550 

—403 

—8,963 

—2 

—13 

—1.701 

—2,324 

—4.025 

+  1 

—2 

—225 

—150 

—376 

—4 

+  1 

—671 

—133 

—804 

+  1 

—2 

+  110 

+  27 

+  137 

-f  1 

+  3 

+  327 

+  376 

+  703 

+  1 

—182 

+  34 

—148 

+  6 

—6 

+  426 

—116 

+  310 

+  22 

+  1 

+  4,244 

+  110 

+  4.354 

+  1 

—1 

—734 

—72 

—806 

+  1 

—5 

+  43 

—958 

—915 

+  23 


-30 


-18.213     —7,910     —26.123 
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The  largest  absolute  decrease  was  in  the  building  trades 
(11,0G0),  but  projx>rtionate  to  the  total  membership  in  the  group 
{cf.  Table  III  in  Appendix)  the  clothing  trades  lost  most  heavily 
with  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent  as  against  8  per  cent  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  There  was  a  decline  of  12  per  cent  in  the  metal  trades 
and  of  6  per  cent  in  the  transportation  trades.  In  all  four  of 
these  leading  groups  the  losses  are  divided  between  New  York 
(.'ity  and  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Proportionate  to  total  mem- 
bership in  March,  however,  the  losses  in  the  metropolis  were 
heavier  in  the  building,  transportation  and  clothing  trades  but  not 
so  heavy  in  the  metal  trades.  The  differences  in  the  percentages 
are  only  two  or  three  points  except  in  the  clothing  trades  in  which 
the  membership  of  Greater  Xew  York  unions  declined  27  per 
cent  while  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  the  loss  was  under  5  per 
ceni:.  All  seven  of  the  leading  trade-union  centers  of  the  state, 
which  together  contain  over  80  per  cent  of  the  state's  imionists 
declined  in  aggregate  membership,  except  Troy,  where  there  was 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent  due  principally  to  growth  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  foundry  trades  and  among  te^m  and  cab  drivers.  The 
largest  loss  proportionately  to  total  membership  was  in  Schenec- 
tady where  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  union  members  dropped  out,  at 
least  from  the  local  organizations.  About  three-fifths  of  the  union 
members  in  Schenectady  are  in  the  metal  trades  and  it  was  in 
these  trades  that  the  bulk  of  the  losses  occurred.  As  the  result  of 
Schenectady's  loss  and  the  gain  in  Troy  those  two  cities  exchanged 
places  in  September  in  the  order  of  leading  trade-union  centers. 
Rochester's  loss  of  10  per  cent  was  principally  in  the  building  trades 
in  which  were  abovei  one-third  of  that  city's  trade  unionists  in  March. 

Number  akd  Mkmbership  of  Labor  Unions  in  Leading  Cities, 
organizations.  membership. 

Decrease. 

'  PeT 

City.  March.  Sept.  Change.  March.  Sept.    Number,  cent. 

New  York 681  704         +23  257.751  239,638  18,213  7.1 

Buffalo 176         176     30,427  28,813  1,614  5.3 

Rochester 81  77           —4  14,295  12,854  1,441  10.1 

Syracuse 85  82          —3  8.605  8.241  364  4.2 

Albany 83  85           +2  8,316  7,999  316  3.8 

Troy 49           49     4.583  6,142  *659  ♦12.2 

Schenectady 48  42          —6  6.100  4,896  1.204  19.7 

Total 1,203     1,215  +12     330.076     307.483     22,593         6.8 

All  other  places 1.248     1,229         —19       68,506       64,976       3,630         6.2 

Grand  total 2,451     2.444  —7     398,682     372;469    26.1^3        6.6 
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At  the  end  of  March,  1908,  there  were  25  individual  trades 
M-hich  had  4,000  or  more  union  members  in  New  York  State. 
Four  of  these  —  ooatmakers,  jacketmakers,  stationary  firemen  and 
telegraphers  —  had  by  September  fallen  below  the  4,000  mark. 
Two  others,  however,  rose  in  the  same  period  above  that  limit  — 
bartenders,  and  roofers  and  sheet  metal  workers  —  leaving  twenty- 
three  trades  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  September,   as  follows: 

Number  and  Membership  of  Unions  in  the  Principal  Trades  (September). 


THADEfl. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners .... 

Hod  carriers 

Painters  and  decorators .  .  . 

Team  drivers 

Bricklayers  and  masons .  .  . 

Cigarmakers 

Musicians 

Compositors 

Trainmen 

Stationary  engineers 

Brewery  workmen  S 

Machinists 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. . . 

Excavators 

Iron  molders 

Actors  and  chorus  singers. . . 

Firemen,  locomotive 

Engineers,  locomotive 

Plasterers 

Letter  carriers 

Bartenders 

Electrical  workers^ 

Roofers   and    sheet    metal 
workers 


Only  six  of  the  trades  in  this  list  increased  in  union  membership 
during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1908,  and  in  only  three  of 
these  —  team  drivers  (+  3,810),  musicians  (+  919),  and  train- 
men (+  357) —  did  the  increase  exceed  150  members.  On  the 
other  hand  many  trades  in  the  list  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the 


t  Includes  commission  wagon  drivers,  delivery  wagon  drivers,  express  and  mail  wagon 
drivers,  loe  handlers,  truck  drivers,  etc. 

f  All  branches,  including  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 
X  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 
%  Includes  cable  splicers  and  linemen. 


XTNIONS. 

MEMBERS. 

894. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1894. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

86 

184 

194 

197 

9.021 

29,710 

32,841 

27,296 

27 

50 

52 

50 

6,742 

18.218 

18,708 

16.461 

25 

98 

102 

102 

4.458 

13.526 

14.384 

12.413 

1 

t30 

t41 

t45 

47 

t5,728 

t9,236  tl2,046 

47 

82 

83 

80 

7,738 

13.445 

13,050 

11,314 

47 

52 

53 

52 

8.198 

10,174 

10,069 

9,960 

17 

37 

40 

44 

4.584 

7,873 

8,738 

9,657 

27 

45 

43 

46 

7,068 

9,870 

9,775 

9,527 

39 

45 

45 

46 

1,521 

7,495 

8,220 

8,577 

10 

61 

59 

56 

939 

8,200 

10,194 

7.998 

24 

52 

50 

51 

3,153 

7,053 

7,362 

7,498 

17 

57 

68 

57 

1.180 

7,709 

8,886 

7,027 

tn 

48 

54 

55 

t3,895 

5,920 

6.314 

5,724 

2 

2 

3 

16,010 

16,350 

5.684 

30 

47 

47 

45 

3,158 

7,548 

7,411 

5.450 

2 

7 

6 

5 

393 

3,486 

5,363 

5,256 

31 

42 

44 

44 

2,439 

4,759 

5,034 

4,870 

34 

41 

43 

44 

3,241 

4,364 

4,726 

4,863 

4 

14 

15 

15 

2,703 

6,286 

5,798 

4,629 

2 

86 

88 

91 

1.183 

4,184 

4,387 

4,345 

6 

40 

42 

42 

363 

3,768 

4,197 

4.338 

2 

38 

41 

39 

666 

4,928 

4.601 

4,295 

8 

41 

44 

40 

1.854 

4,080 

4,222 

4,025 
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year,  which,  in  a  number  of  cases,  leave  the  membership  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  below  the  figures  of  two  years  before.  Declines 
during  the  year  of  above  1,000  members  appear  in  the  unions  of 
excavators  ( — 10,666),  carpenters  ( — 5,545),  hod  carriers 
( — 2,247),  stationary  engineers  ( — 2,196),  painters  ( — 1,971), 
iron  molders  ( — 1,961),  machinists  ( — 1,859),  bricklayers  and 
masons  ( — 1,736),  and  plasterers  ( — 1,269). 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Tables  VII  to  XI  of  the  Appendix  contain  the  usual  quarterly 
statistics  concerning  factory  inspection,  including  statistics  of 
accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau.  Regular  and  special  "  inspec- 
tions "  in  the  third  quarter  of  1908  equaled  the  number  in  the  same 
quarter  of  1907.  "  Investigations"  as  to  compliance  with  orders 
(first  visits  only)  numbered  5,3-17  which  is  fully  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  first  visits  represented  by  the  total  of  all  visits 
(8,425)  recorded  for  the  third  quarters  of  1907.*  Formal  com- 
plaints requiring  investigation  numbered  only  147  as  against  230 
in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand  investigations  of  special 
matters  were  nearly  double  the  numher  in  1907  (733  as  against 
381). 

Prosecutions  to  enforce  the  factory  law  eclipsed  all  former 
records.  Xo  less  than  256  cases  were  instituted  in  the  three 
months  making  a  total  of  330  cases  before  the  courts.  The 
highest  previous  quarerly  record  of  new  cases  was  180  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1908.  Summarized  from  Table  X  of  the  Ap- 
pendix results  of  prosecutions  in  the  third  quarter  were  as  follows: 

Prosecutions  in  Jult,  August  and  September. 


Total 
cases 

in 

court. 

41 

253 

34 

2 

Cases 
com- 
pleted 
in 
quarter. 
11 
103 
31 
2 

CONVICTIONS. 

Dis- 
missed 
or 
ac- 
quitted. 
7 
39 
16 
1 

Subject  of  Law  Violated. 

Factory  sanitation  and  safety 

Child  labor 

With 
sus- 
With  pended 
fine,  sentence. 

1     

24            37 
5               2 
1     

With- 
drawn. 
3 
3 

Women  and  minors 

8 

Bakeries  (special  provisions) 

Total 

330 

147 

31 

39 

63 

14 

"Tagging"  of  goods  to  stop  work  until  the  law  is  complied 
with  was  resorted  to  140  times  in  the  three  months,  as  against  92 
cases  the  year  before.  The  larger  number  of  cases  this  year  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  larger  use  of  this  means  of  compulsion  to 
enforce  sanitary  conditions  in  tenant  factories.  Unsafe  machines 
were  tagged  four  times  and  unsafe  scaffolds  three  times. 


'  About  60  per  cent,  of  all  visits  in  1008  were  first   visits. 
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Applications  for  licenses  numbered  but  292  or  just  one-half 
the  number  received  in  the  same  quarter  of  1907.  Licenses 
granted  during  the  quarter  numbered  359  while  four  were  sur- 
rendered, making  a  net  increase  in  licensed  tenements  of  355. 
This  is  a  notably  small  increase.  The  average  since  1905  up  to 
the  third  quarter  of  1908  was  580  per  quarter  with  not  less  than 
500  in  any  quarter  except  the  second  and  fourth  of  1906  when 
the  figures  were  408  and  492.  The  whole  number  of  licensed 
premises  has  now  passed  the  ten  thousand  mark,  however,  being 
10,160  of  which  9,644  are  in  New  York  City. 

Children's  employment  certificates  were  issued  in  very  much 
smaller  numbers  in  the  third  quarter  of  1908  as  compared  with 
1907  in  all  of  the  nine  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  except 
New  York.  In  the  metropolis  a  large  increase  appears,  as  was 
the  case  in  both  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  year,  and  again 
it  is  found  that  it  is  Brooklyn  Borough  which  shows  most  of  the 
increase. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1908  accidents  in  factories,  quar- 
ries and  tunnel  construction  work  reported  to  the  Bureau  num- 
bered 3,441  as  compared  with  3,248  in  the  second  quarter  or  with 
5,264  in  the  third  quarter  of  1907.  In  comparing  these  figures 
the  varying  industrial  activity  of  the  different  periods  must,  of 
course,  be  considered.  The  returns  cannot  be  said  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  question  of  whether  accidents  in  factories  are  becom- 
ing more  or  less  numerous.  A  condensed  summary  from  Table 
VII  of  the  Appendix  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  Persons  Injured,  bt  Causes,  Sex  and  Age. 

SEX.  AGE. 

Total     . >  > * 

num-  Fe-     Under  16-18  Over    Not 

Causes                               ber.  Males,  males.  16  yrs.    yrs.  18.  stated. 

Mechanical  power 1,416  1,308       108         10        99  1,293         14 

Heat  and  electricity 360  346         14          1         10  347          2 

Fall  of  person 296  285         11           3          9  280           4 

Injuries  by  weights 761  760          1           1         18  738          4 

Flying  objects 158        158     3  153           2 

Vehicles,  etc 62  51           1     ....           2  60     . . . . 

Miscellaneous  (including  hand  tools) ...         398  391          7          3        16  378          2 

Total 3,441     3.299       142         18       156     3,239         28 
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NiTMBER  OF  Persons  Injured,  by  Industries  and  Extent  of  Disabilxtt. 

EXTENT  OF  DI8ABII.ITT. 


Groups  of  Industries. 


1.  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

2.  Metals,  machines,  conveyances 

3.  Wood  manufactures 

4.  Leather  and  rubber  goods,  etc 

5.  Chemicals,  oils  and  paints 

6.  Paper  and  pulp 

7.  Printing  and  paper  goods 

8.  Textiles 

9.  Clothing,  millinery  and  laundering . 

10.  Food,  liquors  and  tobacco 

11.  Water,  light  and  power 

12.  Tunnel  construction 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


rotal 

srsons 

ijured. 

Serious. 
Tempo-  probably 
rary.      perma- 
nent. 

Known 
to  be 

perma- 
nent. 

Death. 

122 

83 

14 

22 

3 

2.128 

1,694 

210 

201 

23 

202 

125 

27 

45 

5 

48 

32 

4 

9 

3 

129 

105 

4 

16 

4 

143 

114 

13 

16 

114 

70 

21 

17 

6 

202 

147 

25 

28 

2 

27 

20 

3 

4 

117 

82 

14 

15 

6 

78 

67 

4 

3 

4 

130 

107 

9 

10 

4 

1 

1 

3,441        2,647 
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BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

Statistics  of  Disputes  in  July,  August  and  September. 

From  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
it  appears  that  39  disputes  began  during  the  third  quarter  of  1908. 
These  disputes  directly  involved  6,693  wage-earners,  and  1,807 
others  not  directly  concerned  in  the  disputes  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  Those  directly  concerned  lost  107,844  days  working  time 
and  the  others  thrown  out  of  work  58,620  days  more.  Adding  to 
this  amount  8,300  days  lost  during  the  quarter  in  two  disputes 
begun  prior  to  July  first,  and  the  total  amount  of  working  time 
lost  during  July,  August  and  September  is  found  to  be  174,764 
days.  This  amount  is  less  than  half  of  the  aggregate  loss  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

The  record  for  number  of  strikes  when  compared  with  the  third 
quarter  of  1907  likewise  shows  a  marked  diminution,  being  little 
over  half  the  number  then  reeorded.  The  number  of  employees 
involved  also  is  greatly  reduced,  showing  less  than  one-third  the 
record  for  1907.  Thus,  not  only  was  the  number  of  disputes 
greatly  diminished,  but  the  importance  of  each  dispute  from  the 
point  of  view  of  employees  involved  is  greatly  lessened. 

1904 

New  disputes  recorded 22 

Employees  directly  concerned 13,643 

Although  only  four  of  the  disputes  of  this  quarter  caused  a  loss 
of  more  than  2,000  working  days,  they  still  account  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  working  time  lost.  This  is  a  considerable  decrease  in 
number  of  important  disputes  as  compared  with  the  third  quarter 
of  1907  in  which  sevent-c^en  disputes  were  begun,  each  of  which 
caused  a  loss  of  more  than  2,000  working  days.  Of  the  four 
important  disputes  of  the  quarter  three  were  in  New  York  City. 
The  largest  dispute,  however,  was  that  between  the  paper  and  pulp 
workers  and  the  International  Paper  Company  which  lasted  from 
August  3d  to  November  9th,  and  caused  all  told,  a  loss  of  144,370 
working  days,  105,950  of  which  were  in  the  third  quarter.  In 
the  following  table  the  principal  facts  concerning  these  disputes 
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59 

73 

73 

39 

11.657 

13,795 

21,695 

6.693 
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are  set  forth,  and  in  succeeding  pages  will  be  found  a  detailed 
account  of  the  paper  makers'  dispute.  , 


Trade. 


Date. 


Locality. 
New    York    State 
towns* Paper  makers,  pulp 

workers  and  oth- 
ers    Aug.  3-Nov.  9. . . 

New  York  City. . .  Jacket  makers July  1-18 

New  York  City. . .  Jacket  makers July  1-10 

New  York  City. . .  Tailors Aug.  24-28 


Empixiyeesi 
Affected. 

Aggre- 
gate 
days 
lost. 

Directly.    Indirectly. 

1.130               989 

1 105, 950 

2.000               300 

36.800 

1,000               350 

12,150 

400   

2,000 

Of  the  39  disputes  begun  in  the  third  quarter  the  employers 
were  successful  in  20,  the  workmen  in  14,  and  the  remaining  5 
were  compromised.  As  usual  the  greatest  numbsr  of  disputes 
concerned  the  question  of  wages,  16  occurring  over  increases  and 
7  others  concerning  reductions.  The  workmen  were  successful 
in  enforcing  increases  in  7  cases  and  partially  successful  in  2 
others,  and  resisted  reductions  successfully  in  2  cases  and  compro- 
mised in  1  case.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  resisted  in- 
creases successfully  in  7  cases,  and  forced  reductions  in  4  cases. 
The  workmen  were  generally  successful  in  those  disputes  which 
involved  greater  numbers,  there  being  4,038  workmen  directly 
involved  in  the  14  disputes  which  they  won,  whereas  in  the  20 
disputes  won  by  the  employers  only  2,445  workmen  were  directly 
concerned. 


Number  of  Disputes. 


Cause  or  Object. 

Increase  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages 

Reduction  of  hours 

Longer  hours 

Trade  unionism 

Employment  of  particular  classes 

or  persons 

Working  arrangements 

Payments  of  wages 

Miscellaneous 

Total  disputes 

Employees  directly  concerned 


WON    ] 

By- 

Compro- 
mised. 

Workers. 

Employers. 

Total. 

7 

7 

2 

16 

2 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

14 

20 

5 

39 

4.038 

2.445 

210 

Employers 

directly 

concerned. 


1,210 

3,745 

50 

1,013 

152 

423 
36 
24 
40 

6.693 


*  Watdrtown,  Palmer,  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Edward,  Glens  Falls,  Niagara  Falls,  Brownsville. 
Fieroefield  and  Cadyville. 
t  Time  lost  during  third  quarter  only. 
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Interventions  by  Bureau  in  September,  October  and  November. 

In  the  three  months  ended  November  30th,  1908,  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in 
19  disputes,  all  strikes  or  lockouts.  In  some  disputes  there  was 
more  than  one  intervention.  In  all  cases  first  intervention  oc- 
curred after  stoppage  of  work,  and  in  one  instance  at  the  request 
of  parties  (employees).  Immediate  settlements  were  secured  in 
two  cases.  Following  are  brief  synopses  of  the  interventions  of 
the  period,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  paper  makers'  and  New 
York  City  chauffeur's  disputes  which  are  recounted  at  length  in 
later  pages. 

Albany:  57  gas  meter  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck  November 
10th  against  piece-work  system.  Bureau  intervened  November  18th  and  ar- 
ranged a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties,  but  no  agreement 
was  reached,  the  firm  refusing  to  dLscuss  the  question  of  wages.  A  second 
conference  was  also  unsuccessful,  the  firm  declaring  that  the  union  committee 
did  not  represent  all  employees.  A  third  conference  was  arranged  on  Decem- 
ber 9th,  which  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Mount  Vernon :  200  bronze  workers  employed  by  one  firm  struck  November 
7th  against  increase  of  three  hours  per  week  in  working  time.  Bureau  inter- 
vened November  Oth  and  arranged  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
parties.  Employer  agreed  to  sign  agreement  on  November  18th  and  requested 
emploj'ees  to  return  to  work  November  17th.  They  refused,  and  employer 
then  declined  to  have  any  further  dealings  with  the  union.  Strike  is  still 
pending. 

New  York  City:  35  bricklayers  employed  by  one  contractor  struck  Septem- 
ber 2 1st  for  employment  of  bricklayers  in  place  of  pavers.  Bureau  intervened 
the  same  day  and  arranged  a  conference  of  all  the  parties,  which  resulted 
in  a  settlement  on  the  day  the  strike  began.  It  was  agreed  tlvat  the  pavers 
i^hould  cease  work  and  the  question  of  jurisdiction  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. I^ater,  however,  the  bricklayers  claimed  the  work  in  question  and  re- 
fused to  arbitrate. 

New  York  City:  40  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers  and  laborers  em- 
ployed by  one  contractor  struck  July  20th  to  force  pajTnent  of  money  due  sub- 
contractor. Bureau  intervened  July  28th;  both  parties  refused  to  confer  or 
submit  a  pro[xisal.  Strike  terminated  September  19th  by  negotiations  ^le- 
tween  owner  of  the  building  and  committee  from  Consolidated  Board  of  Busi- 
ness Agents  of  New  York  City. 

New  York  City:  95  building  mechanics  employed  on  the  Queens  Borough 
bridge  struck  October  19th  against  the  employment  of  non-union  men  by  a 
sub-conitractor.  Bureau  intervened  October  23rd  and  foimd  that  several  con- 
forences  had  already  been  held.  Strike  was  settled  October  29th  by  the 
contractor  signing  agre<nnpnt  to  em])loy  only  union  men. 

Now  York  City:  23  cabinet  makers  emploj'ed  in  one  factory  struck  Novem- 
ber  2nd    for   discharge   of   superintendent   who   employed   non-union   men   in 
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another  shop.  Bureau  intervened  November  5th  and  found  that  parties  were 
members  of  the  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Building  Trades.  Strikers  were 
ordered  back  to  work  on  December  l"2th  by  the  Arbitration  Board  and  super- 
intendent was  discharged. 

New  York  City:    Chauffeurs.    See  detailed  account  below. 

New  York  City:  350  cigar  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck  October 
2nd  to  compel  employer  to  keep  stock  dry.  Bureau  intervened  the  first  day 
of  the  strike  and  arranged  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
which  resulted  in  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  October  6th. 

New  York  City:  58  cloakmakers  employed  in  one  factory  struck  July  20th 
for  a  signed  agreement  and  recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened 
August  18th  and  arranged  a  conference  of  representatives  of  parties.  Union 
proposed  that  all  men  be  reinstated;  employer  agreed  to  reinstate  twenty-five 
men,  which  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  union.  Strike  was  never  terminated, 
buit  employer  reported  all  places  filled  by  August  25th. 

New  York  City  (Queens  borough)  :  13  coopers  employed  in  one  shop  struck 
September  5th  against  increase  in  working  time.  Bureau  intervened  Sep- 
tember Idth;  strikers  agreed  to  meet  emploj'er,  but  employer  refused  to  meet 
union  committee  or  open  negotiations,  the  strikers'  places  having  been  filled 
with  new  hands. 

New  York  City:  70  dressmakers  employed  by  one  firm  struck  October  27th 
againfit  change  from  week  to  piece  work.  Bureau  intervened  October  29th  at 
request  of  employees.  Employer  agreed  to  meet  committee  of  strikers,  but 
employees  refused  to  meet  employer  if  he  insisted  on  establishing  piece  work. 
Strike  never  terminated;  employer  reported  factory  to  be  running  full  handed 
by  November  16th. 

New  York  City:  150  lamp  lighters  employed  by  one  concern  struck  August 
27th  for  increase  in  wages  and  recognition  of  imion.  Bureau  intervened 
August  29th ;  strikers  agreed  to  meet  employers,  but  company's  superintendent 
had  secured  other  help  and  refused  to  meet  union's  representatives. 

New  York  Ci<ty:  80  milk  wagon  drivers  employed  by  one  supply  station 
struck  September  3rd  for  increase  in  wages  and  recognition  of  union.  Bureau 
intervened  September  4th  and  arranged  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
the  parties.  The  company  conceded  the  increase  in  wages  but  refused  to 
recognize  the  union.  The  strikers  then  refused  to  return  to  work,  but  on 
September  21s*  the  strike  was  declared  off. 

New  York  City:  15  straw  hat  finishers  employed  in  one  factory  struck 
September  9th  against  reduction  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  September 
17th;  union  committee  agreed  to  meet  employer,  but  employer  refused  to 
meet  representatives  of  employees.  On  November  7th  firm  discontinued  manu- 
facturing. 

New  York  City:  40  straw  hat  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck 
September  9th  against  change  from  piece  to  day  work  causing  reduction  in 
wages.  Bureau  intervened  September  18th;  representatives  of  union  agreed 
to  meet  employer,  but  employer  stated  that  places  of  strikers  were  filled  and 
refused  to  meet  union's  representatives. 

New  York  City:  52  woolen  workers  and  knitters  employed  in  one  mill 
struck  October  fith  for  the  union  shop.  Bureau  intervened  October  21st; 
union  agreed  to  meet  employer  if  he  would  sign  agreement  to  employ  none 
but  union  men,  but  employer  refused  to  meet  strikers.  Strike  never  termi- 
nated.   Factory  reported  running  full  handed  by  October  2l8t.      ^  j 
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*  New  York  State  Towns :    Paper  makers.    See  detailed  account  below. 
Patchogue:     15    lace   curtain    opcratoTB   employed   in   one   factory   struck 

September  14th  for  increase  in  wages  and  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau  inter- 
vened September  19th;  employees  agreed  to  conference,  but  firm  refused  to 
meet  workmen  or  sign  agreement.  Strikers'  places  were  filled  with  new  hands. 
Factory  reported  running  full  handed  September  19th. 

Walden:  12  iron  molders  employed  in  one  foundry  struck  March  144h 
against  the  open  shop.  Bureau  intervened  September  9th  and  secured  con- 
sent of  union  representative  to  meet  employer,  but  employer  refused  to  confer 
with  union,  stating  that  he  had  all  the  workmen  he  needed. 

Strike  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  Against  The  International  Paper  Co. 

On  August  3,  1908,  all  the  members  of  the  above  named  or- 
ganization quit  work.  On  the  4th  a  representative  of  the  Bureau 
proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of  the  paper  makers  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Mr.  J.  T.  Carey,  general  president, 
gave  the  following  reasons : 

**  On  June  5th  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Whitcomb,  the  gener&l 
manager  of  the  International  Company,  asking  for  a  conference  to  take  up 
questions  affecting  their  company  regarding  the  employment  of  labor,  and 
on  June  22nd  I  called  at  bis  office  at  New  York  city,  when  he  stated  that 
as  the  business  depression  was  affecting  their  company  to  a  great  extent  it 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  shut  down  parts  of  their  milk,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  fixed  charges,  and  the  board  of  directors  of  his  company  had 
authorized  him  to  reduce  the  wages;  but  at  this  conference  Mr.  Whitcomb 
stated  that  he  had  not  as  yet  figured  the  reduction  in  detail,  and  as  we  had 
a  verbal  agre*>ment  with  the  company  that  expired  on  the  27th  of  July, 
he  stated  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  previous  to  that  date,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  there  would  be  a  further  conference  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  organization  and  the  International  Company  previous  to 
July  27th. 

"  This  was  submitted  to  our  locals  by  me,  and  the  different  locals  affected 
selected  representatives  to  meet  the  company,  which  was  done  at  New  York 
on  July  23rd  and  24th.  As  this  reduction  would  also  affect  other  trades,  I 
invited  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  to  participate,  and 
this  orgnaization  was  represented  by  their  vice-president,  Mr.  T.  M.  G'uerin; 
also  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  who  were  represented  by 
their  fifth  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keppler;  also  the  Stationary  Engineers, 
who  were  represented  by  their  president,  Mr.  Matt  Comenford.  After  a  con- 
ference lasting  (two  days  we  were  not  able  to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  and 
the  company  stated  they  would  refer  the  whole  matter  to  their  board  of 
directors,  who  were  to  meet  on  the  following  Wednesday,  but  stated  they 
would  not  sign  an  agreement  with  our  organization  unless  we  accepted  the 
reduction. 

•  Watortown.  ralmor.  Tlcondt»raKa,  Ft  Edward.  Glens  Falls,  Niagara  Falls, 
Brownvillf.  IMcrcefleld  and  Cadyvllle. 
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"  During  this  meeting  with  the  company  at  New  York  it  was  further 
brought  out  that  there  should  be  an  increase  on  some  certain  few  positions 
in  some  of  the  company's  mills,  and  also  a  request  that  they  enter  into  an 
agreement  that  they  should  employ  members  of  the  above  named  organiza- 
tions in  departments  over  which  the  organizations  mentioned  claimed  juris- 
diction. 

"  We  did  not  hear  definitely  from  the  company  after  their  board  of  direc- 
tors' meeting,  but  on  Friday,  July  31st,  we  were  notified  that  some  members 
of  our  organization  had  their  wages  reduced  at  Rumford,  Me.,  and  on  the 
day  following  I  called  Mr.  Whitoomb  on  the  long  distance  telephone  and  in- 
quired if  it  was  on  his  orders  that  the  reduction  had  gone  into  effect.  He 
answered  that  as  the  board  of  directors  -had  ordered  it  the  reduction  must 
srtaod,  and  although  this  reduction  affected  men  in .  neftrly  all  of  the  com- 
pany's mills  it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  this  reduction  was  a  general 
reduction.  We  also  received  information  from  some  of  our  loca'ls  that  the 
company  had  issued  orders  to  close  down  more  mills  on  Saturday,  August  1st. 
We  believe  this  to  be  an  injusrtice,  as  we  have  reports  at  this  office  that  the 
company  is  buying  their  paper  from  other  mills,  showing  that  they  have 
orders  to  fill,  and  closing  down  some  of  their  own  mills  and  throwing  men 
out  of  employment,  which  we  consider  unfair  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
Internattional  Company. 

In  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Whitcomb  on  the  telephone  on  last 
Saturday  I  again  repeated  what  the  representatives  of  the  oi^nization 
mentioned  had  stated  at  the  New  York  conference  on  July  23rd  and  24th, 
that  our  organization  could  not  and  would  not  accept  reduction  in  wages, 
and  accordingly  the  men  in  the  several  mills  of  the  International  Company 
were  ordered  to  refuse  to  work  on  Monday  morning  unless  settlement  of  the 
question  at  issue  wan  made  in  the  meantime.  Not  hearing  further  from  the 
company  the  order  went  into  effect  and  all  paper  makers  of  the  International 
Company  did  not  report  for  work  on  Monday,  August  3rd;  this  also  included 
a  greater  part  of  the  pulp  mills  of  the  company." 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  representatives  of  this  Bureau  waited 
on  Mr.  W.  A.  Whitcomb,  General  Manager  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.  at  30  Broad  street,  New  York  City.  He  stated  that  on 
July  Ist  a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  the  salaries  of 
managers,  superintendents  and  foremen  went  into  effect.  Among 
those  affected  by  the  reduction  were  11  foremen,  members  of  the 
Paper  Makers'  Union.  As  the  company  had  an  agreement  with 
the  Union  that  did  not  expire  until  July  31st  "  that  no  reduction 
in  wages  should  occur  during  the  life  of  same  "  the  11  men  were 
restored  to  their  former  wages,  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  agree- 
ment the  reduction  went  into  effect.  On  August  3d  the  paper 
makers  failed  to  report  for  work. 
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The  Bureau  endeavored  to  arrange  a  conference  but  the  com- 
paxjy  stated  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  any.  On  the  12th  the 
Bureau  again  intervened  but  the  company  adhered  to  their  former 
position. 

As  this  strike  involved  or  rendered  idle  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  on  Au- 
gust 27th  the  company  entered  into  practically  identical  agree- 
ments, duly  signed  by  the  General  Manager,  W.  A.  Whitcomb, 
and  the  president,  A.  X.  Burbank,  of  the  company,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Timothy  Healy  of  the  Firemen's  Brotherhood,  and  by  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  James  F.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Workers  Bro«therhood.  The  agreement  with  the  latter  or- 
ganization, Witt  notation  of  any  different  clauses  for  the  Fire- 
men's Union,  is  as  follows : 

"Agreement  between  International  Paper  Company  and  International  Broihrr- 
hood  of  Pulp  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers*  Union,  August  27,  1908. 

Isr:  PEBIOD. 
The  International  Paper  Company  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union  a^ee  to  abide  by  the  articles 
of  this  contract  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eleven  (11)  months,  from 
September  1,  1908;  and  they  further  ngree  that  this  contract  shall  continue 
in  force  for  an  indefinite  period  therefifter  and  until  such  time  as  it  is  can- 
celled by  a  three  (3)  months*  withdrawal  notice  given  in  writing  by  either 
party  to  the  other. 

2NU:    JUKISDICTION. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  employees  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  classified  under*  the  following  section  of 
the  Official  Mill  Pay  Roll : 


Section  No. 

Section  Same. 

3.     Wood  Handling. 

4.     Wood  Room. 

5.     Grinders. 

6.     Ground  Wood  Screens. 

7.     Ground  Wood  Presses. 

8.     Acid  Plant. 

9.     Digesters. 

10.     Sulphite  Screens. 

*  Remainder  of  section  in  firemen's  aRreemeni  reads:  "  the  F^team  Plant  $^K*tion  of  the 
ofBcial  pay  roll  (exception  is  made  of  engineers  at  plants  wiiere  ttiere  are  International 
Ix>cal8  of  Steam  Engineers)." 
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Section  No.  Section  Name. 

11.  Sulphite  Presses. 

12.  Beaters. 

14.  FinUhing. 

15.  Indoor  Miscellaneous  (except  Niglii  Watchman). 

16.  Outdoor  Miscellaneous. 

18.     Repairs  (exception  is  made  at  Mills  where  there  are  International  locals 

of  Machinists,  Carpenteiiis  or  Engineers  [Draftsman  excepted] ) . 
21.     Screen  Plates. 
27.     Core  Makers. 

Sbo:  New  Employees. 

It  is  understood  by  the  parties  to  this  agreement  that  employees  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union  shall  be  members  of  that  organization.  This, 
however,  shall  not  apply  to  new  employees  until  they  have  worked  two  (2) 
weeks  for  the  company. 

4th  :  Supplying  Men. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  alid  Paper  Mill  Workers' 
Union  agrees  to  supply  a  sufficient  force  of  suitable  men  as  operatives  in  the 
positions  coming  under  its  jurisdiction,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Paper 
Company  at  any  of  its  plants. 

Sth:  Rates  of  Pay. 

The  International  Paper  Company  agrees  to  pay  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Pai>er  Mill  Workers*  Union  agrees  that 
its  members  shall  accept,  until  August  1,  1909,  the  rates  of  pay  shown  upon 
the  attached  schedules  for  the  various  occupations.  It  is  further  agreed  that 
this  scale  of  wages  shall  be  re-adjusted  upon  August  1st  of  each  year  to  the 
business  conditions  existing  iipon  that  date. 

6th  :  Running  Time. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that*  the  weekly  running  time  of  paper  mills  shall 
be  six  (8)  days  of  twenty-four  (24)  hours  each.  Furthermore,  that  the 
running  time  of  pulp  mills  shall  be  six  and  one-half  (6^)  days  per  week,  and 
a  longer  period  when  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Paper  Company  and  its 
employees. 

7th  :  Rules  of  Company. 

The  International  Paper  Company  agrees  to  conduct  its  mill  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  rules  as  issued  under  date  of  January  1,  1907, 
(a  copy  attached)  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union  accepts  the  conditions  covered  by  these  rules  and 
agrees  that  its  members  while  employed  by  the  Paper  Company  shall  strictly 
observe  them. 

8th  :  Lockouts  and  Strikes. 

Ihiring  the  period  of  this  contract  it  is  agreed  by  the  Paper  Company  that 
there  shall  be  no  lockouts  and  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes. 

*  Remainder  of  section  in  firemen's  agreement  reads:  "  the  Employees  in  the  Steam 
lection  shall  be  on  duty  seven  (7)  days  per  week  when  necessary." 
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9th  :  Tbade  Rules. 
International    Brotherhood   of    Pulp,    Sulphite    and   Paper   Mill    Workers' 
Union  agrees  not  to  issue  any  rules  or  injstructions  to  its  members  which  will 
interfere  with  the  discipline  or  economical  operation  of  any  plant. 

IOth:  Co-operation. 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers' 
Union  agree  to  assist  the  Paper  Company  in  establishing  at  all  the  plants 
working  conditions  which  will  insure  the  operation  of  each  department  of  the 
plant  with  the  smallest  number  of  men  and  at  the  lowest  labor  cost. 

llTH:  Differences. 

All  differences  between  the  parties  to  this  agreement  arising  at  any  of  the 
plants  shall  be  settled  between  the  superintendent  and  the  local  representa- 
tives of  the  Union.  If  these  fail  of  the  settlement,  the  question  shall  be  (re- 
ferred to  the  general  officers  of  the  union  and  the  Paper  Company  and  settled 
between  them  by  arbitration  if  necessary. 

Those  agreements  practically  eliminated  the  Brotherhood  of 
Paper  Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers'  which 
had  heretofore  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers, 
and  as  the  company  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  latter  a  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  was  made  more  difficult.  On  September 
24th  at  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  company 
and  Mr.  Carey,  President  of  the  Paper  Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  the  following  agreement  was  reached : 

** Agreement  between  International  Paper  Company  and  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers, 

September  24,  1908. 

1.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  International  Paper  Company  shall  put 
into  effect  the  new  rates  of  pay  as  shown  by  the  attached  digest,  same  to 
be  revised  upon  August  1,  1909,  or  at  such  time  pre\'iou«  to  that  date  as 
business  conditions  become  normal. 

2.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  all  foremen  and  night  watchmen  shall  not 
be  members  of  the  labor  organization.  However,  it  is  agreed  by  the  com- 
pany that  the  old  foremen  and  night  watchmen  shall  return  to  their  positions. 

3.  The  Paper  Company  agrees  not  to  discriminate  against  the  old  em- 
ployees on  account  of  activity  during  the  strike. 

4.  The  company  agrees  that  its  old  employees  will  be  given  work  as  fast 
as  mills  resume  operations. 

5.  The  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers  agrees  not  to  interfere 
with  the  paper  machine  men  now  working. 
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6.  The  Iniemational  Union  agrees  that  its  members  will  report  for  work 
under  the  above  conditions  upon  Monday,  September  28th,  at  the  several 
plants. 

For  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers, 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Cabey, 

International  President. 
For  the  International  Paper  Company, 

(Signed)  W.  A.  Whitoomb, 

Aeting  General  Manager. 
(Signed)  A.  N.  Bubbank, 

President. 

As  the  question  of  jurisdiction  had  been  the  main  bone  of  con 
tention  for  some  time  and  the  compnay  being  desirious  of  having 
this  question  finally  settled  it  was  agreed  by  the  representatives  of 
both  organizations  that  the  question  be  referred  to  arbitration 
under  the  following  conditions : 

Agreement  between  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers, 

September  24,  1908. 

1.  It  is  hereby  agreed  by  Jeremiah  T.  Carey,  International  President  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper 
Mill  Workers,  and  James  F.  FitzGerald,  President- Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  peace  to  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  the  two  above 
mentioned  have  agreed  to  the  following  proposition,  thereby  obligating  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  same: 

2.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  all  employees  shall  return  to  their  positions, 
and  that  the  men  now  working  will  not  be  discriminated  against  and  shall 
be  given  employment  at  their  regular  vocation. 

3.  It  is  further  agreed  that  on  account  of  the  great  contention  between 
the  two  above  named  organizations,  that  the  entire  matter  shall  be  teft  to  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  consisting  of  three  men,  one  to  be  selected  by  J.  T. 
Carey,  one  by  James  F.  FitzGerald,  and  the  third  man  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  employees  of  the  two  above  mentioned  or- 
ganizations will  return  to  work  in  the  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  not  later  than  Monday, 
September  2Sth,  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

6.  The  entire  matter  of  jurisdiction  between  the  two  organizationa  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  above  mentioned  Board  of  Arbitration,  their  decision  to 
be  final  and  binding  and  accepted  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement. 
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6.  It  is  further  agreed  that  this  board  ehall  convene  within  fifteen  days 
from  date  and  render  a  decision  as  soon  tliereaiter  aa  possible. 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Caeey, 

International  President  International 
Brotherhood  Paper  Makers,  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers. 

(Signed)  James  F.  FitzGicrald, 

President-Sec'y  International  Brother- 
hood of   Pulp,  Sulphite   and  Paper 
Mill  Workers. 
Witness : 

(Signed)  Clinton  V.  Cassiot. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith  to  abide  by  the  decision  rendered 
by  the  arbitrators  the  company  executed  with  each  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations the  following  contract: 


Contract  hettoeen  International  Paper  Company  and  

[name  of  union] concerning  jurisdiction^  September  24,  1908. 

1.  In  consideration  of  the  agreement  signed  between  the  Intemation&I 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Malcera,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  upon 
this  date,  namely,  September  24,  1908,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  lines 
of  jurisdiction  between  these  two  unions,  the  International  Paper  Conipanv 
agrees  as  follows: 

2.  After  the  official  decision  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  Tias  been  delivtreJ 
to  it  in  writing  the  Paper  Company  agrees  to  recognize  such  decision  as  final. 

3.  The  International  Paper  Company  and [name  of  union]    

immediately  after  the  Board  of  Arbitration  have  delivered  their  decision 
shall  hold  a  conference  and  shall  draw  up  a  contract  covering  the  period  up 
to  August  1,  1909,  in  which  contract  the  Paper  Company  ehall  give  to  the 
labor  organization  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  employees,  w4iich  is  accorded 
to  the  Union  by  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board. 

4.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that,  as  a  basis  for  this  new  contract,  the  general 
conditions  of  employment,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  being  excluded,  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  prelim-inary  contracts  already  signed  between  the 
parties  to  this  agreement. 

On  September  24th  Messrs.  Carey  and  FitzGerald  notified  the 
Hon.  John  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  that  they  had 
selected  Chief  Mediator  Lundrigan  to  act  as  arbitrator.  On  Sep- 
tember 25th  Mr.  Williams  sent  the  following  communication  to 

Messrs.  Carey  and  FitzGerald : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Scptemher  25,  1908. 
Dear  Sir. —  Confirming  my  conversation  this  morning  over  the  telephone, 
I  beg  to  advi«e  that  Cliief  Mediator  Lundrigan  of  this  Department  will  be 
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at  this  office  on  Wednesday  morning,  September  30,  at  9  o'clock,  prepared 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrator,  with  a  view  of  composing  the  difficulties 
affecting  your  organization. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Wiluams, 

Commissioner. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Paper  Makers  Executive  Committee  held  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  they  repudiated  all  agreements  made  by  President 
J.  T.  Carey,  including  the  submission  to  arbitration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction,  and  sent  the  following  proposition  as  a  basis  of 
settlement  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Whitcomb : 

Proposition  for  a  settlement  to  he  embodied  in  a  contract  hettceen  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers. 

September  29,  1908. 

1.  That  all  employees  of  the  company  to  be  members  in  good  standing  of 
their  reepectivc  unions  according  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  on 
this  date. 

2.  That  all  former  omployees  now  in  good  standing  in  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  ^Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  shall 
be  reinstated  in  their  former  positions  immediately  upon  resumption  of  opem- 
tions,  this  to  include  all  firemen  and  engineers  now  members  of  our 
organization. 

3.  The  schedule  of  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  in  effect  June  15,  1908. 

4.  The  hours  of  labor  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  life  of  agreement 
to  be  drawn  from  their  basis  of  settlement. 

5.  That  boas  imachine  tenders  and  foremen  now  members  of  the  organization 
8ha.ll  retain  their  membership  in  said  organization. 

6.  Further  curtailment  of  production  shall  be  brought  about  by  stopping 
paper  plant  entirely  for  a  fraction  of  a  -week  instead  of  running  part  of 
machines  contimmlly. 

7.  Proposed  contract  to  expire  August  31st  of  each  year. 

(Signed) 

J.  T.  Cabey,  President.  A.  W.  Gbosse,  Watertown. 

M.  J.  BuBNS,  First  Vice-Prest.  Edward  Sheehan,  Rumford  Falls. 

J.  J.  0*CoNNOB,  Sec'y-Treas.  Cubis.  Bibt,  Rumford  Falls. 

Wm.  F.  Hazel.  Geo.  A.  Raynes,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

John  A.  Murray.  D.  B.  Sencabaugh,  Beaver  Falls. 

Daniel  Brown.  Ciias.  E.  Woolacott,  Orono,  Me. 

Eugene  Collins.  John  Wattebs,  Glens  Falls. 

Geobge  R.  Moftatt.  Robert  Bailey. 

A.  G.  Clements,  Watertown.  F.  V.  Gray. 

The  Company  began  operating  their  mills  with  other  help.  Dur- 
ing October  some  of  the  paper  makers  made  application  for  their 
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former  positions,  and  on  November  9th  the  strike  was  declared  off 
and  most  of  the  men  were  taken  back  by  making  individual  ap- 
plication. The  effect  of  the  strike  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
wage  schedule  approximating  a  6  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  to- 
gether with  an  almost  complete  suspension  of  production  for  a 
period  of  three  months. 

An  actual  determination  of  the  number  on  strike  is  very  diffi- 
cult owing  to  conditions  existing  in  the  industry  at  the  time  of  the 
dispute,  several  of  the  mills  being  wholly  or  partially  shut  down, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  employers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  union  men  on  strike  assume  entirely  different  bases  of  cal- 
culation in  their  reports.  The  Company  reports  as  on  strike  484, 
with  1,635  others  rendered  idle,  practically  all  of  the  men  re- 
ported on  strike  by  them  being  machine  operators ;  while  the  union 
reports  its  entire  membership  employed  by  this  company  at  the 
time  of  the  dispute,  1,130,  as  on  strike,  this  number  including 
pulp,  sulphite  and  mill  workers  as  well  as  machine  men  and  it  is 
assumed  it  includes  also  men  formerly  employed  in  mills  which 
were  shut  down  at  the  time  the  strike  occurred,  who  refused  to 
resume  work  when  effort  was  made  to  operate  such  mills.  Inas- 
much as  neither  basis  will  change  the  aggregate  number  rendered 
idle,  the  report  of  the  union  has  been  taken  by  the  Bureau  as  basis 
for  computing  the  number  on  strike.  The  number  not  on  strike 
but  rendered  idle  thereby  is  subject  to  the  same  complications  as 
that  of  those  on  strike  and  can  only  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
those  actually  employed  at  the  time  the  strike  began. 

The  amount  lost  in  wages  as  furnished  by  the  company  is  $236,- 
689,  which  is  also  misleading  as  it  appears  to  be  based  on  the  pro- 
position that  all  of  the  mills  would  have  been  operated  with  a 
normal  force  during  the  period  of  the  strike.  The  figures  herein 
given  refer  only  to  mills  in  New  York  State  and  were  verified 
from  the  payrolls  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  The  cofvi- 
putation  of  amounts  lost  in  wages  is  based  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  payroll  for  May,  June  and  July  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  three  month  period  of  the  strike. 

The  Bureau  has  gone  into  considerable  detail  in  reporting  this 
dispute  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  embraced  many  unusual  features. 
In  the  first  place,  it  affected  one  of  the  largest  industries  operated 
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under  trade  agreement  between  employers  and  employees  and  oc- 
curred while  the  renewal  or  revision  of  an  existing  agreement  was 
under  consideration.  While  the  immediate  cause  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  reduction  in  wages,  the  main  contributory  cause  waa 
the  clashing  of  rival  labor  organizations  on  the  subject  of  concerted 
action  and  jurisdiction.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  strike  against 
a  reduction  in  wages  would  have  occurred  in  any  event,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  negotiations  toward  avoiding  both  the  re- 
duction and  the  strike  were  not  fairly  and  intelligently  concluded, 
and  their  determination  by  arbitration  not  even  suggested. 

Intervention  in  Strike  of  Chauffeurs  Against  New  York  Taxicab  Company. 

On  October  3d,  403  chauffeurs  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York 
Taxicab  Company  went  on  strike  to  compel  a  closed  s-hop  agree- 
ment and  a  general  change  in  the  working  conditions  of  the 
chauffeurs. 

On  October  5th  the  Bureau  arranged  a  conference  b(»tween  the 
representatives  of  the  company  and  a  committee  from  the  chauf- 
feurs to  have  authority  to  effect  a  settlement.  After  discussing  the 
several  matters  in  dispute  for  several  hours  and  as  many  of  the 
men's  contentions  were  not  known  by  the  company's  representa- 
tives it  was  decided  that  a  subcommittee  of  three  from  the 
chauffeurs  should  meet  the  company's  representative  the  next 
morning,  the  many  matters  in  dispute  to  be  taken  up  and  a  report 
made  to  the  full  committee.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  all  were 
present  as  on  previous  day.  The  following  agreement  was  reached 
and  all  provisions  were  satisfactory  to  the  committee  from  the 
chauffeurs  excepting  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  agree  to  a 
closed  shop. 

1.  Gasoline  now  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon  to  be  in  the 
future  3  per  cent  of  receipts. 

2.  Wages  to  be  20  per  cent  of  receipts;  $21  per  week  for  private  chauffeurs. 

3.  Twelve  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work;    all  time  over  twelve  hours 
to  be  deducted  from  the  following  day's  work. 

4.  Men  to  pay  for  their  uniform  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  day,  but  in 
IK)  case  must  the  uniforms  cost  more  than  $36  per  year. 

6.  The  charge  of  ten  cents  a  day  for  cleaning  machine  to  be  abolished;  com- 
pany to  clean  all  machines  in  the  future. 

6.  Extra  men  to  be  given  steady  employment  according  to  lengt'li  of  service 
with  the  company. 

7.  No  discrimination  against  any  man  for  his  connection^wj||j  t^G©^!^lc 
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S.  No  man  to  be  diacharged  for  arny  active  part  taken  in  union's  affairs,  or 
for  illness. 

9.  Five  dollars  charged  by  company  to  try  man  as  to  their  fitness  to  operate 
a  taxicab  dispensed  with  for  present  and  made  an  open  question. 

10.  Company  a^eed  to  meet  a  conamittee  of  chauffeurs  to  adjust  any 
grievance  that  might  ariee  in  the  future. 

IL  No  charge  for  any  repairs  except  those  made  necessary  through  negli- 
gence of  chauffeur. 

The  company  refused  to  agree  to  employ  none  but  members  of 
Chauffeurs'  and  Horse  Drivers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York, 
Local  267,  or,  when  in  need  of  help  to  employ  none  but  those  fur- 
nished by  the  union. 

Failing  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  union  by  the  company, 
the  committee  from  Chauffeurs  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  and 
the  conference  ended. 

As  the  strike  progressed  many  acts  of  violence  occurred. 

On  October  20th  Chief  Mediator  Lundrigan  held  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  chauffeurs,  and  requested  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  be  permitted  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  men  on  strike  and  submit  to  them  the  agreement 
made  on  October  6th  for  their  consideration  as  all  conditions 
agreed  upon  then  still  held  good.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
on  the  25th  a  representative  of  the  Board  attended  the  meeting  and 
submitted  the  terms  of  settlement  proposed  on  Ocober  6th.  The 
union  adopted  the  following: 

After  hearing  statements  made  by  Messrs.  Downey  and  Bealin  before  our 
committee  laat  evening,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  subject-matter  of 
offer  purporting  to  have  come  from  the  taxicab  people  as  made  by  your  repre- 
sentatives waa  spoken  of  at  conference  5th  of  October,  but  made  chiefly  as 
suggestions  from  the  men  representing  drivers  as  conditions  which  might  be 
recommended  favorably  to  the  men  directly  involved.  Although  such  a  propo- 
sition when  made  to  men  on  strike  by  the  committee  after  said  conference 
was  unanimously  rejected,  it  cannot  be  said  truthfully  that  at  any  time  was 
the  union  the  only  stumbling  block  to  settlement.  The  evils  which  caused 
strike  might  be  enumerated  thus:  Purchase  of  gasoline  from  the  company 
at  26%  per  cent  higher  than  could  be  bought  elsewhere;  a  still  higher  per- 
centage on  higher  uniforms;  charge  for  cleaning  brass  in  excess  of  actual 
cost  of  amount  paid  out;  petty  fines  with  no  redress;  charges  for  loss  or 
damage  to  cab  whether  responsible  or  not;  charges  for  unscrupulous  riders; 
charges  for  taxi-clock  errors  on  commission  basis  of  20  per  cent  at  some  of 
the  more  profitable  stands.  Under  this  basis  a  reasonable  income  was  assured, 
particularly  when  the  Taxicab  Company  had  little  opposition.    Now  that  there 
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is  pronounced  opposition  and  no  poasibility  of  such  universal  earnings  all 
we  ask  is  $2.50  per  day  for  twelve  hours'  work,  material  and  appurtenances 
for  running  ear  to  be  furnished  free;  abolition  of  fee  of  $5  for  demonstrating 
ability  to  run  car;  adjustment  of  grievances  "thTough  representatives  who 
could  not  be  discharged  for  making  or  carrying  complaints,  which  is  generally 
ppmlty  when  done  by  employi"es;  that  when  earnings  exceed  $87.50  per  week, 
which  would  insure  $17.50  for  driver  that  surplus  "takings"  would  be  paid 
at  rate  of  20  per  cent.  Such  flat  rate  is  paid  by  employers  at  Waldorf-Astoria, 
Manhattan,  Holland  House,  Hoffman  House,  Gotham,  St.  Regis,  Knickerbocker, 
Jack's,  Burns,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

On  Xovcinbcr  5th  Industrial  Mediator  Reagan  arranged  a  con- 
ference between  the  representatives  of  the  union  and  company,  and 
the  following  agreement  was  reached: 

M.  J.  Reagan,  P.  J.  Downey,  representing  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion: G.  G.  Prescott,  Edward  Gould,  W.  H.  Graven,  Val.  Hoffman,  repre- 
senting Chauffeur's  Union  No.  267  of  United  Teamistcrs  of  America,  here 
assembled  representing  — 

1.  Mr.  M.  J.  Reagan,  mediator  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 

2.  The  committee  of  the  ex-drivers  of  the  Taxi  cab  Company. 

3.  The  representatives  of  above  organization®  having  agreed  upon  a  complete 
settlement  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  company  and  the  employees, 
hereby  declare  on  behalf  of  the  organization,  unions,  and  drivers,  that  the 
strike  is  this  day  called  off,  and  that  in  case  of  future  grievances,  the  matter 
in  dispute  can  either  be  submitted  direct  to  the  company  by  a  committee  of 
drivers  or  by  the  organization  to  which  they  belong. 

Further,  with  reference  to  Article  Xo.  7,  it  is  understood  that  the  com- 
pany will  use  every  effort  to  find  employmc^nt  for  the  ex-drive<rs  as  soon  as 
possible  whenever  the  case  is  one  where  the  man  is  known  to  be  a  good  driver 
irrespective  of  his  afliliation  with  any  organization. 

And  that  the  men  who  left  the  company  by  reason  of  the  present  misun- 
derstanding, shall  be  given  every  preference  possible,  the  company  taking  their 
ex-employees  in  preference  when  good  chauffeurs  every  time,  and  that  in  future 
no  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  union  men,  and  further,  that  when 
ability  is  equal,  they  shall  even  be  given  a  preference. 

AR'ncLE  1.  Gasoline  to  be  charged  at  cost. 

Article  2.  Wages  to  be  20  per  cent  of  receipts;  $21  per  week  for  private 
chauffeurs. 

Article  3.  Tu'elve  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work;  all  time  over  twelve 
hours  to  be  deducted  from  following  day's  work. 

Article  4.  Men  to  pay  for  their  uniforms  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  day, 
but  in  no  case  mui^t  the  uniforms  cost  more  than  $36  per  year. 

Article  5.  The  charge  of  ten  cents  a  day  for  cleaning  machines  to  be  abol- 
ished; company  to  clean  all  machines  in  the  future. 

Article  6.  Extra  men  to  be  given  steady  employment  according  to  length 
of  service  with  the  company. 

Article  7.  No  discrimination  against  any  man  for  his  connection  with  the 
union  and  the  men  taken  back  upon  their  individual  applications  for  work. 
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Aatigud  8.  No  man  to  be  discharged  for  any  active  part  taken  in  union's 
affairs  or  for  nnavoidable  illness. 

Article  9.  No  charge  to  be  nutde  by  the  company  to  try  out  competent  men. 

Abticle  10.  No  charge  for  any  repairs  except  those  made  necessary  through 
negligence  of  chauffeur. 

This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  till  6th  of  November,  1909. 

November  6,  1908. 

(Signed)        New  Yock  Taxicab  Company, 

Habbt  N.  Aixen,  President. 
Ch.  Masgabt. 

H.  C.  HOSKIEB. 

M.  J.  Reagan, 

P.  J.  DOWNET, 

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

George  W.  Pbescott, 
Val.  Hoffman, 
Edw.  Gould, 
WiLLLAM  H.  Graven, 
Representing  Chauffeurs'  Union  267,  United  Teamsters  of  America. 
Attest: 

William  Halpin, 

Secretary  Taxicab  Co. 

The  Bureau  assumed  that  the  signing  of  the  above  terminated 
the  strike  as  the  representatives  of  the  company  and  the  union 
were  arranging  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  However,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  chauffeurs  held  at  1  a.  m.  the  following  morning  they 
rejected  the  airrooment  made  and  voted  to  continue  the  strike  until 
such  time  as  the  company  signed  the  closed  shop  agreement. 
Their  action  was  endorsed  at  the  general  meeting  held  on  Sunday 
evening,  Xovember  8th.  Much  dissatisfaction  arose  among  the 
meml^ers  as  to  the  wisdom  of  rejeciing  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  union  and  the  company  and  many  of 
the  chauffeurs  made  application  for  their  former  positions.  On 
Xovember  17th  the  company  claimed  they  had  re-employed  175  of 
their  old  men  and  had  that  many  applications  from  former  em- 
ployees on  file  and  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  strike 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  call  the 
strike  off  but  up  to  date  no  official  action  has  been  taken.  The 
representatives  of  the  union  claim  the  strike  is  still  on. 
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Joint  Trade  Agreements. 

Copies  of  trade  agreements  not  listed  in  previous  Bulletins 
which  were  entered  into  in  1908,  and  are  now  in  force,  to  the 
number  of  14  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  in  the  three  months  ended  November  30th,  as  follows : 

iMT  Goy: 


Settfo- 
Unkm  Work-        meat 

pro*     Apimn-     ins  ^ 

LoGAurr  and  Trasi.  Period.  Wasea.    Houn.  ferenee.    Uoei.      rules.      disjMitet 

Hudaon  Valley  Railway: 
Conductore  and  mo- 

tormen Aug.  1,  IQOWuly  1, 1909. .. .  •  •  •    •  • 

Lockpori: 

Rolling  mill  empby- 

oee July  1. 1908-1909 •    •    

New  York  City: 

Bakera May  1. 1908-1909 •  •  •  •  •    

Beerdrivers April  1, 1908-1911 •  •  •    •  • 

Ghiklr«n's       jacket 

makers July  3. 190Wune  1, 1909. . . .  •  •  ♦  •  •    

CMdren's  jacket 
makere  and  pree- 

■ers July  15, 1908-1909 •  ♦  •    •    

Children's  jacket 
makers  (non- 
basted) Julyl7,1908-July  1,1909....  ♦  •  •    •    

Deooratlre       glaas 

workers To  August  31, 1911 •  •  •  •  •  • 

Tflelayers July  27, 1908-Jan.  1, 1912....  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Tlpprinters August  1. 190^-1909 •  •  •    •    

Tobacco  workers...  To  Jan.  1.1909 •  •  •    •  « 

Rochester: 

Plumben Oct  1. 190^1911 •  •  •  •  •  • 

Steam  engineers....  May  1.1908-1909 •  •  •    •    

TVoy: 

Gab  drivers  and 
coachmen April  2. 1908-1909 •  •  •    e    


As  examples  of  well  developed  collective  bargaining  two  of  these 
agreements  are  reproduced  below.  That  of  the  Greater  New 
York  tile  layers  succeeds  one  for  1906-8  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for 
1906  (p.  341).  A  notable  new  feature  in  the  present  agreement 
is  found  in  provision  by  Article  XV  for  a  permanent  trade  board 
to  settle  all  disputes  by  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

The  Rochester  plumbers'  agreement  likewise  succeeds  a  former 
contract  (see  annual  ro]>()rt  of  Bureau  for  1906,  p.  349),  for  the 
period  from  October  27,  1905,  to  October  1,  1908.  A  notable 
feattire  of  this  new  agreement  is  that  it  carries  an  increase  of 
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wages  over  the  rates  in  the  old  agreement,  although  negotiated  in 
a  year  of  generally  checked  industrial  activity. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  TILE  LAYERS. 
This  agreement  tcua  made  the  21th  day  of  July,  1908,  heiireen  the  Tile,  Grate 
and  Mantel  Associationy  its  nuccessors  or  assigns,  of  the  City  of  Xeic  York, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layeri' 
Union,  Local  'So.  52,  its  successors  or  assigns,  party  of  the  second  part, 
shall  remain  in  force  until  Janwtry  1,  1912. 

Abticlk  I. 

Both  parties  to  this  agreement  adopt  the  plan  of  arbitration  approved  by 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
unions. 

Article  II. 

Section  1.  That  all  material  of  every  deRoription  heretofore  sot  by  thi^ 
trade  shall  be  done  by  niemborA  of  Local  Xo.  52,  including  the  setting  of  all 
floor  and  wall  tiles,  glazed,  unglazed  and  enameled  tile,  ceramic,  faience,  glazed 
terra  cotta  for  decorative  purposes,  rubber,  glass,  niarbleithic,  cement,  quarries, 
briquettes,  terra  vitra?,  Moravian,  Tiffany,  or  any  kindred  composition  tha» 
may  be  added  to  or  substituted  for  the  above  at  any  time,  also  fireplace  work- 

Sbc.  2.  The  preparing  for  walls  and  ceiling  tile  shall  be  done  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Local  No.  52,  or  union  plasterers.  All  surfaces  intended  for  the 
reception  of  tiles  must  be  browned  and  scored  with  cement  and  sand. 

Sec.  3.  All  floors  to  be  properly  concreted  to  within  the  height  to  receive 
the  finished  flooring. 

Article  III. 

That  on  and  after  the  27th  day  of  July,  1008.  to  and  including  the  1st 
day  of  Jamiarj',  1912,  eight  hours  shall  con^^titute  a  day's  work  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  and  four  hours  on  Saturdays 
of  each  and  everj'  week,  beginning  at  8  o'clock  A.  M. 

Article  IV. 
That  any  member  or  members  of  Local  No.  62,  working  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  (25)  miles  from  his  or  their  respective  shop  or  ^ops,  or  pla«e 
of  business,  shall  take  such  train  or  boat  leaving  Greater  New  York  between 
the  hours  of  7  and  8  a.  m.,  that  will  enable  them  to  begin  the  day's  work 
af  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  or  as  near  as  possible  thereto,  and  if  there  be  no  train  or 
boat  leaving  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  a.  m.,  then  the  train  or  boat  next 
leaving  Greater  New  York  shall  be  taken,  and  returning  take  boat,  train  or 
car  leaving  said  work  nearest  5  p.  m.,  and  Saturdays  between  12  and  1  o'clock. 

Article  V. 

Wages. 

The  wages  of  tile  layers,  members  of  Local  No.  52,  shall  be  five  dollars 

($5.00)  per  day  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  two 

dollars  and  fifty  cent^j   (.$2.50)    for  four  hours'  work  on  Saturday.     No  work 

[^rmitted  to  be  done  on  Saturday  between  12  noon  and  5  P.  H. 
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Abticlk  VI. 

One  improver  tshall  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  -sliop  employing  an  average  of 
five  (5)  tile  layers  for  one  year.  If  ten  (10)  tile  layers  are  employed,  two  (2) 
improvere  shall  be  allowed,  but  no  more  than  two  (2)  improvers  allowed  in 
any  shop.  The  wages  of  an  impro\er  to  be  four  dollars  ($4.00)  per  day  for 
two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  shall  receive  the  standard  rate 
of  wages. 

Article  VII. 

Section  1.  Double  time  shall  be  paid  for  all  labor  in  excess  of  a  day's  work; 
also  for  all  labor  performed  on  Sunday  and  the  following  legal  holidays:  New 
Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor 
Day,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day  and  any  holiday  that 
sliould  be  celebrated  on  Monday. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  sruch  as  board,  traveling,  etc.,  on  out-of-town  jobs,  and 
legitimate  expen-ses  and  all  fares  in  excess  of  the  regular  fare  from  men's  home 
to  shop,  shall  be  paid  by  employer,  expenses  on  out-of-town  jobs  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

Article  VI  II. 

Time  of  Payment. 

That  any  and  all  members  of  Local  No.  52  shall  be  paid  weekly,  but  not 
later  than  12:15  o'clock  on  each  and  every  Saturday  for  all  work,  labor  and 
services  rendered  for  the  preceding  week.  Men  coming  from  out-of-town  jobs 
may  be  paid  one  hour  later. 

Article  IX. 

Slabbing. 

Tile  facings  shall  be  slabbed  by  members  of  Ix>cal  No.  52. 

Article  X. 

Reporting  for  Orders. 

No  tile  layer  shall  be  required  to  report  to  shop  at  night  for  orders  after 
hours,  and  not  before  7:30  A.  M. 

Article  XI. 

Employment. 

Section  1.  The  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  of  the  CMty  of  New  York 
hereby  agrees  to  employ  none  but  me'mbers  of  Local  No.  52,  to  set  tile  or 
other  work  properly  belonging  to  the  tile  business,  in  Greater  New  York, 
and  within  a  radius  of  fifty  (50)  miles  therefrom,  and  all  of  Long  Island, 
pud  in  consideration  of  8u«h  exclusive  employment,  said  union  agrees  that  its 
uiemberA  will  work  for  no  lirms,  corponitions,  or  individualis,  within  the  above- 
desoribcl  territory,  except  members  of  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association 
in  good  standing.  The  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  will  not  give 
any  piece  work  or  special  contract  any  tile  work,  but  the  same  shall  be 
done  by  day's  work. 

Sbc.  2.  This  article  is  not  intended  to  operate  against  anyone  entering  the 
tile  business  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  carrying  on  the  business  legiti- 
mately, and  such  dealers  will  be  eligible  to  become  raombers  of  the  Tile,  Grate 
and  Mantel  Association. 
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Sec.  3.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  bosineBS  of  the  members  of  the  Xew  York 
Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  requiring  more  mechanics  than  there  are 
members  of  Local  No.  52,  and  in  the  event  of  the  said  union  failing  to  furnish 
the  necessary  men  within  six  days  after  notice  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  to  Local  No.  52,  the  members  of  th<» 
said  association  may  employ  fiuch  helpers  of  Local  No.  53,  who  have  been 
helpers  at  least  four  years,  as  they  choose,  who  shall  be  examined  by  Local  No. 
5e*s  examination  board  as  soon  after  they  are  employed  as  is  practicable.  If 
men  so  employed  pass  the  examination,  they  shall  be  admitted  as  members  of 
the  union;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  pass  said  examination,  they  shall  not 
longer  be  employed  by  members  of  said  association.  These  men  to  receive 
improvers'  pay  of  four  dollars  ($4.00)   per  day. 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  the  New  York  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Associatioo 
liereby  agree  that  they  will  not  permit  any  members  of  a  firm  or  officer  of  a 
corporation  in  this  association  to  set  tile  work  or  any  of  the  work  «nbraced 
under  this  agreement;  and  it  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
members  of  the  Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers'  Union,  Local 
No.  52,  will  not  permit  any  of  their  members,  who  may  be  members  of  firms 
or  officers  in  corporations,  to  set  tile  while  members  of  such  firms  or  officers 
of  such  corporations. 

Articles  XII. 

Rules  and  By-Latoa, 

That  no  rules  or  by-laws  shall  be  made  or  continued  in  force  by  either  party 
which  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

Abticle  XIIT. 

The  Tile,  Grate  and  ^^lantel  Association  shall  not  discharge  members  of 
Local  No.  52  for  inquiring  after  the  c^rd9  of  the  men  working  on  jobs  of  its 
members,  Bor  shall  the  bui^iness  agent  be  interfered  with  when  visiting  any 
operation  where  tile  layers  are  employed. 

Article  XIV. 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  if  any  work  shall  be  abandonetl  for  any 
cause,  on  which  the  wages  of  members  of  Local  No.  52  are  unpaid,  or  to  enforce 
any  part  of  this  agreement,  no  member  of  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Asso- 
ciation shall  contract  to  complete  the  same  until  this  debt  is  paid  by  the 
original  or  subsequent  owner,  or  provided  for  in  the  contract.  If  a  member 
of  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
contract  on  a  building  through  the  insolvency  of  the  owner,  or  any  other  cause, 
no  members  of  Local  No.  52  shall  work  on  said  building  imtil  the  contract  of 
the  member  of  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  has  been  equitably 
adjusted. 

Notice  in  writing,  stating  amounts  in  dispute,  must  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  within  four  (4)  weeks  of  the 
stoppage  of  work,  giving  full  particulars,  the  secretary  to  give  proper  notice 
to  the  secretary  of  Local  No.  52  at  the  beginning  ajid  ending  of  the  quest i<m 
in  dispute. 
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Article  XV. 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  a  permanent  trade  hoard  shall  be  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  seven  members  of  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association 
and  seven  members  of  Local  No.  52,  with  power,  who  shall  meet  at  least  once 
a  month,  or  on  request,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  disputes,  and  in  case  of 
disagreement  on  the  matter  in  question,  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  an  lunpire 
and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  Matters  of  mutual 
interest  shall  also  be  referred  to  this  board. 


Article  XVI. 

It  is  herewith  agreed  between  us  that  firms  otlier  than  members  of  the  New 
York  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association  holding  a  similar  agreement  with 
the  Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers*  Union,  Local  No.  52,  shall 
be  protected  in  their  rights  as  to  the  employment  of  meiml>ers  of  the  said 
Ceramic,  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers'  Union,  Local  No.  52,  until  the 
expiration  of  said  agreements  with  them.  The  date  of  such  expiration  to  be 
January  1,  1909. 

Abticlb  XVII. 

Any  contemplated  changes  by  either  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association 
or  Local  No.  52,  parties  hereto,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  the  party 
contemplating  such  change  or  changes,  stating  fully  what  the  proposed  changes 
are  to  be,  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  agreement,  and 
unless  such  notice  is  given  within  the  time  herein  specified,  this  agreement 
shall  be  considered  binding  on  both  parties  for  another  year  or  more. 


EOCHESTEE    PLUMBEES. 

Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  this "between  the 

Associated  Master  Plumbers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Local  Union  No.  13, 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  Ga^  and  Steam  Fitters  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ARTICLE  1.  There  shall  be  what  is  known  as  a  permanent  conference  board 
composed  of  five  members  of  each  association,  with  the  president  of  each  asso- 
ciation an  ex-officio  member  without  vote. 

Article  2.  That  all  grievances  be  referred  to  the  conference  board  and  their 
decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  Said  board  to  be  assembled 
in  not  to  exceed  twenty- four  ( 24 )  hours  after  notice  has  been  served  by  either 
party. 

Article  3.  That  on  and  after  October  1,  1908,  the  iminimum^ratT  of  wages 
for  journejTnen  shall  be  $3.50  per  day.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for 
juniors  shall  be  $2.25  per  day. 

That  on  and  after  October  1,  1909,  the  minimimi  scale  of  journeymen  shall 
be  $3.75  per  day,  and  the  minimum  scale  for  juniors  shall  be  $2.50  per  day. 

A  day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  ( 8 )  hours ;  the  hours  to  be  from  8  a.  m. 
to  12  M.,  and  from  1  p.  M.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  Saturday  one-half  holiday  during 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  September. 

When  men  are  working  one  mile  from  shop  they  will  be  allowed  fifteen  (15) 
minutes  to  come  to  shop  for  pay. 
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Abticub  4.  Before  a  junior  ifl  employed  there  mint  be  at  least  two  (2) 
jotimeymen  employed,  and  before  the  second  junior  can  be  employed,  there 
must  be  not  less  than  five  (5)  journeyimen,  and  for  each  additional  junior 
there  mu*t  be  five  (5)  additional  journeymen.  Before  a  helper  can  beoome  a 
junior,  he  must  serve  not  less  than  four  (4)  years  as  a  helper. 

A&TICLB  5.  All  helpers  shall  be  registered  with  Journeymen's  Local  No.  13, 
and  Associated  Master  Plumbers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AH  helpers  in  shops  at  present,  where  the  number  does  not  exceed  what  the 
shop  is  entitled  to  according  to  the  following  articles,  will  be  registered  by 
both  parties. 

Plumbers*  helpers, —  The  number  of  plumbers'  helpers  in  any  one  shop  shall 
be  one  to  two  men  or  fraction  thereof,  and  one  to  each  additional  two  men. 

Steam  fittera'  helpers. —  There  shall  not  be  more  than  one  to  each  journey- 
man in  any  one  shop  or  on  one  job. 

All  helpers  will  work  only  under  apprentice  application  with  employers,  as 
approved  by  conference  board. 

Article  6.  That  no  man  shall  be  laid  off  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  sc.  and 
12  M.,  or  1  P.  M.  and.  5  P.  M.,  and  if  he  should  be  laid  off,  he  shall  be  paid 
either  a  half  day  or  a  full  day  as  the  case  may  require. 

Article  7.  That  all  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  time  and  one-half  begin- 
ning at  5  P.  M.  until  12  midnight,  and  double  time  after  12  midnight  until 

8   A.    M. 

Article  8.  That  all  work  done  on  Sundays,  New  Years,  Christmas  Day. 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Labor  Day  shaJI  be 
paid  for  at  double  tune. 

Articl£  9.  That  on  all  out-of-town  work  the  same  number  of  hours  shall  be 
worked  as  are  worked  by  other  members  of  the  building  trades  in  that  town; 
in  no  case  more  than  nine  (9)  hours  shall  be  worked  on  all  out-of-town  work, 
traveling  expenses  and  board  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  and  journeymen 
have  the  option  of  one  round  trip  per  week  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
twenty- five  miles. 

Article  10.  That  no  member  of  Local  No.  13  shall  handle  any  material  that 
is  not  furnished  by  their  employer,  neither  shall  he  perform  any  work,  durim; 
or  outside  the  regular  working  hours  for  any  person  or  persons  other  than  his 
employer. 

Article  11.  That  there  shall  be  no  rules  or  orders  other  than  those  con- 
tained in  this  agreement  which  will  interfere  with  either  association. 

Article  12.  That  no  laborer,  driver  or  office  help  will  be  allowed  to  do  any 
plumbing,  gas  or  steam  fitting  or  jobbing  in  or  outside  of  building. 

Article  13.  That  no  member  of  Local  Union  No.  13  will  be  allowed  to  work 
for  any  firm  or  corporation  that  are  employing  plumbers  and  fitters  at  W* 
than  the  regular  scale. 

Article  14.  That  plumbora  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  steam  or  hot  water 
fitting,  or  steam  fitters  to  do  plumbing,  except  in  special  caises  and  then  mx 
to  exceed  four  (4)  hours  in  any  one  day  or  except  on  special  permission 
granted  by  both  oi^nizations. 

Article  15.  This  agreement  shall  expire  October  1.  1911,  but  if  either  party 
wish  to  extend  or  amend  the  same,  notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  not  later 
than  August  1,  1011,  and  the  nature  of  such  changes  or  amendments  shall  be 
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specified  in  sa\d  notice  and  if  either  party  of  this  agreement  fail  to  give  such 
notice  this  agrement  slwill  continue  for  one  year  from  October  1,  1911. 

Article  16.  Steam  fitters*  helpers  sliall  receive  six  ($6.00)  dollars  per  week 
for  the  first  year  and  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($7.50)  per  week  for  the 
second  yeaa*. 

Abticle  17.  That  no  member  of  Local  No.  13  subject  to  this  agreement 
slvall  be  withdrawn  from  any  job  until  the  question  in  dispute  has  been  con- 
sidered and  decided  upon  by  the  conference  board.  The  said  board  to  be  assem- 
bled in  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  notice  has  been  served  by 
either  party. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Eight-Hour  Law. 

Two  important  decisions  concerning  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Labor  Law,  which  limits  hours  of  labor  on  public  work  to 
eight  per  day,  have  recently  been  handed  down  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  One  of  these  aflSxms  unanimously  the  constitutionality, 
under  both  State  and  Federal  Constitutions,  both  of  the  limitation 
of  hours  to  eight  per  day  and  of  the  penalty  which  prohibits  the 
payment  of  money  on  contracts  where  that  limitation  is  violated. 
The  other  decision,  which  was  also  unanimous,  affirms  a  decision 
of  the  First  Appellate  Department  which  held  that  the  Eight-hour 
Law  does  not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  material  purchased  by 
a  contractor  for  public  work.  Ko  opinion  was  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case,  the  court  affirming  on  the  opinion 
below. 

The  opinions  in  these  two  cases  set  forth  the  facts  and  are 
given  in  full  below. 

KIGHT-HOUK    LAW    CONSTITUTIONAL. 

People  ex  rcl.   M'ilUams  Engineering  and  Contro/cting  Co,  v.  Metz,   Decided 
hy  the  Court  of  Appeals  October  13,  1908,  Opinion  by  Justice  Vann, 

This  proceeding  was  initiated  by  an  order  made  at  a  Special  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  requiring  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  Yoric  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  required  to  pay  to  the  relator  the  sum  of 
$9,634.75,  as  well  as  the  further  sum  of  $4,545.37,  each  being  a  partial 
payment  upon  a  contract  to  complete  the  storm  relief  sewer  in  the  borough 
of  the  Bronx.  The  facts  were  undisputed.  It  appeared  that  a  prior  ctm- 
tract,  dated  March  6,  1906,  had  been  made  by  one  Flanagan  to  const  mot 
said  sewer  at  unit  prices,  estimated  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  $63o,844.36. 
After  Mr.  Flanagan  had  been  paid  $310,718.35  for  partial  performance  of 
said  contract  it  was  declared  abandoned  by  the  city  under  a  provision  therei>f 
authorizing  such  action  in  certain  cases,  and  on  the  6th  of  November,  19ii7. 
a  new  contract  was  made  with  the  relator,  as  the  lowest  bidder  after  due 
advertisement,  to  complete  the  sewer  for  the  lump  sum  of  $428,831.50.  There- 
upon the  relator  entered  upon  the  performance  of  its  contract,  and  the  sum* 
mentioned  in  the  order  to  show  cause  are  respectively  85  per  cent,  of  the 
earliest  amounts  earned  tljereunder.  They  were  payable  as  soon  as  earned 
and  were  the  only  sums  that  had  been  earned  when  this  proceeding  wa^ 
commenced. 

[400] 
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Payment  was  refused  by  the  comptroller  upon  the  ground  that  the  relator 
had  violated  a  statute  known  as  the  Labor  Law  in  that  it  allowed  its  work- 
men to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  when  there  was  no  extraordinary 
emeiigency  and  had  failed  to  pay  wBges  at  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  locality 
where  the  work  was  done.  Both  of  these  specifications  were  supported  by 
proof  and  neither  was  denied  by  the  relator.  No  explanation  was  given  and 
no  excuse  was  presented.  The  relator,  however,  sought  to  justify  its  position 
on  the  grounds,  first,  that  the  Labor  Law  did  not  apply  to  the  contract  in 
question,  because  it  was  a  continuation  of  that  made  with  Flanagan  before 
the  Labor  Law  was  passed;  second,  that  the  Labor  Law  is  unconstitutional. 
The  comptroller  admitted  the  allegations  of  the  relator  that  it  had  per- 
formed the  work  and  earned  the  compensation  claimed,  but  resisted  payment 
solely  upon  the  grounds  mentioned. 

The  court  at  Special  Term  granted  a  writ  of  peremptory  mandamus  com- 
manding the  comptroller  to  pay  the  sums  claimicd  by  the  relator,  and  upon 
appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division  the  order  was  affirmed.  Two  of  the  justices, 
however,  dissented  upon  the  ground  that  the  Labor  Law  is  constitutional  and 
absolutely  prohibits  payment  on  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  record. 

The  first  ground  upon  which  the  comptroller  resisted  payment  merits  little 
attention.  Whatever  the  rights  of  Flanagan,  the  first  contractor,  or  his  sure- 
ties may  be  as  against  the  city,  as  to  the  relator  the  new  contract  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  old  and  stands  the  same  as  if  no  other  had  been  nuule.  The 
relator  sustains  no  relation  to  Flanagan  or  his  sureties  that  is  recognized  by 
law.  It  is  entitled  to  nothing  for  what  he  did  and  is  responsible  for  no 
default  of  his.  The  old  contract  may  be  of  importance  to  the  old  contractor 
in  his  relation  to  the  city,  but  it  is  of  no  concern  to  the  new  contractor  in 
its  relations  to  the  city.  The  contract  of  the  relator  is  with  the  city  alone 
and  the  old  contract  is  referred  to  in  the  new  only  to  measure  the  work  to  be 
done  thereunder.  The  relator  agreed  to  do  the  work  thus  described  and  the 
city  agreed  to  pay  a  fixed  price  therefor.  The  work  has  been  partly  done 
according  to  the  contract  and  partial  payment  must  be  made  as  agreed  unless 
the  Labor  Law  now  in  force  which  was  passed  after  the  date  of  the  first 
contract  and  before  the  date  of  the  second  intervenes  and  prevents.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  worthy  of  extended  discussion  is  whether  that  statute 
is  valid  in  so  far  as  it  regulates  wages  and  hours  of  labor  on  public  work. 

The  first  I^abor  Law  was  passed  in  1897,  was  twice  amended  in  1899  and 
once  in  1900  (Laws  1897,  chap.  415;  Laws  1899,  chaps.  192,  567;  Laws  1900, 
chap.  298).  In  1901  it  was  adjudged  unconstitutional  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  then  stood,  first,  because  it  required  the  expenditure  of  money 
of  the  city  or  that  of  the  local  property  owners  for  other  than  city  purposes; 
second,  because  it  invaded  rights  of  liberty  and  property  in  that  it  denietl 
to  the  city  and  the  contractor  the  right  to  agree  with  their  employees  upon 
the  measure  of  their  compensation.  {People  ex  rel,  Rodger  a  v.  Coler,  166 
N.  Y.  1;  People  ex  rel.  Treat  v.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.  144.) 

After  these  adjudications  and  owing  thereto  the  Constitution  was  amended 
for  the  purpose,  as  contemporary  history  and  discussion  in  the  Legislature 
show,  of  authorizing  such  legislation.  Prior  to  the  amendment  section  1 
of  article  12  was  as  follows :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to 
restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting 
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debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessments  and  in 
contracting  debt  by  such  municipal  corporations."  By  concurrent  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  in  1902  and  1903  an  amendment  to  said 
section  was  proposed,  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  in  1905  and  took  effect 
on  the  first  of  January,  1906.  (Laws  1903,  Vol.  II,  p.  1453.)  That  amend- 
ment added  to  the  section  as  it  previously  stood  the  following:  "And  the 
Legislature  may  regulate  and  fix  the  wages  or  salaries,  the  hours  of  work  or 
labor,  and  make  provision  for  the  protection,  welfare  and  safety  of  persons 
employed  by  the  State  or  by  any  county,  city,  town,  village  or  other  civil 
division  of  the  State,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  performing  work, 
labor  or  services  for  the  State  or  for  any  county,  city,  town,  village  or  other 
civil  division  thereof." 

In  1906  (Laws  1906,  cliap.  506),  acting  imder  the  authority  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  Legislature  pron^ptly  re-enacted  the  material  panrt  of  the  statute 
which  had  been  declared  unconstitutional.  After  referring  to  section  3  of 
that  statute  and  reciting  that  the  same  "or  a  part  thereof  was  heretofore 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,"  it  proceeded  to  re-enact 
said  section  in  every  substantial  particular.  The  first  sentence  is  as  follows: 
"  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  ^x>rk  for  all  classes  of  employees 
in  this  State  except  those  engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law."  After  thus  fixing  the  number  of  hours  which  con- 
stitute a  legal  daj^s  work  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  upon  the  subject 
the  Legislature  continued :  "  This  section  does  not  prevent  an  agreement 
for  overwork  at  an  increased  compensation  except  upon  work  by  or  for  the 
State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  or  by  conti-actors  or  subcontractors  there- 
with. Each  contract  to  which  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a 
party  which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics 
shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the 
employ  of  tlie  contractor,  subcontractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting 
to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be 
permitted  or  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger 
bo  life  or  property.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work  as  herein- 
before defined  to  all  classes  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon 
all  such  public  works,  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the 
same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within  the  State  where  such  public 
work  on,  about  or  in  connection  with  which  such  labor  is  performed  in  its 
final  or  completed  form  is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  Each  such  contract 
hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  stipulation  tliat  each  such  laborer,  workman 
or  mechanic  employed  by  such  contractor,  subcontractor  or  other  person  on, 
about  or  upon  such  public  work,  shall  receive  such  wages  herein  provided 
for.  Each  contract  for  such  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or 
corporation  making  or  performing  the  same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section;  and  no  such  person  or  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  sum  nor  shall  any  ofticer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  State  or  of  a  municipal 
corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  pajTuenta  from  the  funds  under 
hU  charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation  for  work  done  upon 
any  contract,  which  in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates  the  pro- 
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virions  of  this  section,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  persons  regutarly  emploj^ed  in  State  institutions,  or  to  engineers,  elec- 
tricians and  elevator  men  in  the  department  of  public  buildings  during  the 
annual  session  of  the  Legislature  nor  to  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  highways  outside  the  limits  of  cities  and  villages."  (Laws  1906, 
chap.  606,  sec.  3.) 

The  importance  of  thid  statute  leads  us  to  proceed  »lowly  in  construing 
it  and  to  pass  upon  no  questions  exoept  such  as  are  essential  to  the  decision 
of  the  case  in  hand.  Therefore,  we  do  not  now  decide  whether  the  provi- 
sion requiring  certain  stipulations  to  be  inserted  in  the  contract  is  directory 
or  mandatory,  nor  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  provision  relating  to  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages.  We  confine  our  attention  to  the  command  that 
no  workman  upon  public  work  "  shall  be  permitted  or  required  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,'*  except  in  contingencies  not  now 
material.  Did  the  Legislature  have  power  to  'make  that  command  and  to 
prohibit  payment  by  its  own  municipal  authorities,  even  for  work  actually 
done,  unless  it  was  obeyed?  If  it  had,  it  is  clear  that  the  comptroller  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  issue  warrants  for  the  payment  of  the  relator's  claims 
and  that  the  writ  requiring  him  to  do  so  was  improperly  issued.  The  require- 
ment is  no  broader  than  the  Constitution  and  is  clear  and  specific  that  no 
laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  shall  be  permitted  or  required  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  one  calendar  day,  that  no  person  or  corporation  ahall 
be  entitled  to  receive  payment  and  no  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  State 
or  of  a  municipal  corporation  shall  pay  or  authorize  payment  from  fimds 
under  his  control  "for  work  done  upon  any  contract  which  in  it»  form  or 
manner  of  performance  violates  the  provisions  of"  said  section.  The  words 
"  manner  of  performance "  manifestly  refer,  among  other  things,  to  the 
number  of  hours  per  diem  that  laborers  are  allowed  to  work. 

The  relator  claims  that  this  legislation  violates  both  the  State  and  Federel 
Constitution's  in  that  it  conflicts  with  the  fundamental  guarantees  relating 
to  liberty  and  property,  with  the  provisions  in  regard  to  home  rule,  and  with 
the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the  money  of  a  city,  except  for  a  city 
purpose,  contained  in  the  former,  and  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
latter. 

In  construing  a  constitution  all  its  provisions  relating  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  same  saibject  must  be  read  together,  and  any  amendment  in  conflict 
with  prior  provisions  must  control,  as  it  is  the  latest  expression  of  the  people. 
The  power  to  flx  and  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  upon  public  work  was 
intrusted  to  the  legislature  by  the  amendment  Avhich  took  efl'ect  on  the 
first  of  January,  1906.  Prior  to  that  date  the  power  did  not  exist,  and  hence 
certain  decisions  made  under  the  Constitution  before  it  was  thus  amended 
do  not  now  apply.  (People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.  1;  People 
ex  rel.  Treat  v.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.  144:  People  v.  Orange  County  Road  Const. 
Co.,  175  N.  Y.  84;  People  ex  rel.  Cos«ey  v.  Grout,  179  N.  Y.  417.)  The  Con- 
stitution, as  construed  by  th<«se  decision?*  and  others,  was  amended  because 
it  did  not  confer  power  upon  the  Legislature  to  fix  and  regulate  the  hours 
of  labor  in  doing  public  work  or  the  wages  to  be  paid  therefor.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Constitution  as  it  stood  before  it  was  amended  is  read  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  and  in  the  light  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  led 
thereto,  it  i«  clear  that  the  people  intended  to  authorize  such  legislation  as 
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the  provision  relating  to  hours  of  labor  now  under  consideration.  Thi^  did 
not  require  any  action  upon  the  subject,  bub  merely  authorized  it.  Their 
command  was  that  '*  the  Legislature  may  regulate  and  fix  the  wages  or  sala- 
ries, the  hours  of  work  or  labor,  and  make  provision  for  the  protection* 
welfare  and  safety  of  persons  employed  by  the  State,"  etc.  "  Regulate  "  and 
"  fix  "  are  strong  words  and  were  used  with  the  defi,nite  purpose  of  meeting 
the  situation  created  by  our  decisions.  We  had  held  that  the  Legislature 
had  no  power  to  pass  tlie  Labor  Law  of  1S97,  and  the  amendment  was 
designed  to  authorize  a  law  of  that  kind.  The  Legislature  acted  under  the 
amendment  and  re-enacted  the  precise  law  the  overthrow  of  which  by  the 
courts  made  the  amendment  necessary.  Those  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  were  violated  by  the  Labor  Law  of  1897  wore  not  violated  by  the 
Labor  Law  of  190<3,  so  far  as  we  are  now  treating  it,  because  in  the  mean- 
time the  Constitution  had  been  so  amended  a-s  to  modify  said  provisions  by 
authorizing  the  Legislature  to  regulate  and  fix  the  hours  of  labor  upon  public 
work.  Unless  the  amendment  did  this  it  did  nothing,  and  the  Constitution 
is  the  same  in  effect  as  it  was  before.  The  presumption  is  that  the  people 
in  exercising  their  supreme  power  did  not  do  a  vain  act  but  effected  a  definite 
purpose. 

Freedom  of  contract  still  exists,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly, 
because  the  people  have  commanded  that  that  right  must  yidd  so  far  as  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  fix  and  regulate  the  hours  of 
labor  on  work  done  for  the  State  or  any  civil  division  thereof.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  were  relied  upo(Q  by 
us  in  passing  on  the  Labor  Law  of  1897.  Every  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  was  before  it  was  amended  which  so  conflicts  with  the  amendment 
that  it  cannot  be  fairly  harmonized  therewith  necessarily  yields  thereto,  but 
only  to  the  extent  necessarj-  to  make  the  amendment  reasonably  effective. 

As  the  Legislature  has  power  to  regulate  and  fix  the  hours  of  labor  on 
public  work,  it  has  the  incidental  power  to  compel  obedience  to  its  com- 
mands by  mild  or  severe  penalties  as  it  sees  fit.  The  method  of  enforcement 
is  for  it  bo  determine.  It  can  make  violation  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  or  provide  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract,  or  prohibit 
pajTnent  for  work  done  thereunder.  All  this  is  within  its  sound  discretion. 
The  prohibition  of  payment  under  certain  circumstances  by  the  Chil  Service 
Law  is  quite  analogous.  The  T>egislature  is  not  required  to  act  under  the 
amendment  at  all,  and  any  action  taken,  if  unsatisfactory  to  the  public, 
either  in  principle  or  detail,  can  be  retracted  at  any  time  in  response  to 
public  opinion.  If  the  legislation  retards  public  improvements  or  increasts 
municipal  debts,  or  does  not  work  well  in  other  respects,  there  is  ample  room 
for  public  sentiment  to  act  through  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people. 

Our  conclusion  upon  this  branch  of  the  case  is  that  in  view  of  the  history 
of  the  amendment  in  question  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it  the  Legislature 
now  has  power,  and  had  when  the  present  Labor  Law  was  enacted,  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  hours  of  lalwr  on  public  work  by  limiting  them  to  eight  hour^ 
in  one  calendar  day  and  to  provide  that  when  that  limit  is  exceeded  no  officer 
of  State  or  municipal  government  shall  be  permitted  to  pay  therefor  from 
funds  under  his  official  control.  We  do  not  uphold  the  Labor  Law  as  con- 
stitutional to  the  limited  extent  that  we  pass  upon  it  at  all,  because  it  is 
authorized  'by  the  police  power  which  belongs  to  the  State,  for  we  cannot 
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see  that  it  bears  any  reasonable  relation  to  the  public  health,  safety  or 
morals.  The  reasoning  of  Chief  Judge  Cullen  in  the  Orange  County  Road 
case  is  conclusive  upon  that  subject.  (People  v.  Orange  County  Rd.  Const. 
Co.,  175  N.  Y.  84,  87.)  We  uphold  the  statute  simply  because  the  people 
have  so  amended  the  Confititution  as  to  permit  such  legislation.  The  com- 
mand of  the  people  made  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law  mu^  be  enforced  by 
the  courts. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Labor  Law  violates  the  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  it  provides 
that  "  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

It  is  urged  that  the  Labor  Law  makes  discriminations  when  there  are  no 
differences;  that  it  arbitrarily  discriminates  between  persons  employed  by 
private  individuals  and  those  employed  by  the  State  or  by  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  with  no  adequate  reason  exempts  from  the  latter  three  classes 
of  persons.  It  is  insisted  that  it  is  a  capricious  distinction  to  permit  a 
laborer  dicing  ditches  for  a  farmer  to  agree  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  while 
if  he  does  the  same  kind  of  work  just  across  the  line  for  a  city  he  cannot 
agree  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  even  if  he  wishes  to  work  longer  and 
the  city  is  willing  to  pay  him  all  he  asks. 

One  purpose  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  to  prevent  State  legislatures 
from  nmking  discriminations  without  any  basis;  in  other  words,  to  do  away 
with  class  legislation.  Following  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  subject,  we  have  held  that  there  must  be  some  basis 
for  classification,  but  that  a  basis  is  sufiicient,  even  if  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  the  courts,  provided  there  is  reason  enough  for  it  to  support  an  argu- 
ment so  that  it  could  have  seemed  reasonable  to  the  Legislature.  {People 
ex  rel.  Hatch  v.  Keardon,  184  N.  Y.  431;  People  ex  rel.  Farrington  v. 
Mensching,  187  N.  Y.  8.) 

In  the  latter  case  we  said  that  "  there  must  be  some  support  of  taste, 
policy,  difference  of  situation  or  the  like,  some  reason  for  it  even  if  it  is  a 
poor  one.  ♦  •  *  The  court  must  be  able  to  see  that  the  legislators  could 
regard  it  as  reasonable  and  proi)er  without  doing  violence  to  common  sense." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  amendment  to  our  State  Constitution  which 
we  have  had  under  consideration  relates  only  to  public  work  or  work  done 
for  the  State  or  for  one  of  the  political  divisions  created  by  the  State,  such  as 
a  county,  city,  town  or  village.  The  Labor  Law  follows  the  Constitution  as 
amended  in  this  respect.  In  other  words,  the  State  was  dealing  with  itself 
and  with  its  own  creatures  when  its  Legislature  passed  that  portion  of  the 
Labor  Law  that  we  are  now  considering.  As  was  recently  said  by  the  highest 
Federal  court:  **  Municipal  corporations  are  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  created  as  convenient  agencies  for  exercising  such  of  the  governmental 
powers  of  the  State  as  may  be  intrusted  to  them.  •  •  ♦  The  number, 
nature  and  duration  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  these  corporations  and  the 
territory  over  which  they  shall  be  exercised  rests  in  the  absolute  discretion 
of  the  State.  •  •  •  The  State  therefore  at  its  pleasure  may  modify  or 
withdraw  all  such  powers,  may  take  without  compensation  such  property, 
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hold  it  itself  or  vest  it  in  other  agencies,  expand  or  contract  the  territorial 
area,  unite  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  with  another  municipality,  repeal  the 
charter  and  destroy  the  corporation.  All  this  may  be  done,  conditionally 
or  unconditionally,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens  or  even  against 
their  protest.  In  all  these  respects  the  State  is  supreme,  and  its  legislative 
body,  conforming  its  action  to  the  State  Constitution,  may  do  as  it  will, 
unrestrained  by  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
(Hunfor  V.  Pittsburgh,  207  U.  S.  161,  178.)  This  language  of  course  refers 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Federal  Constitution  only. 

We  regard  di-scussion  of  the  question  involving  discrimination  between 
persons  employed  by  private  individuals  and  those  Employed  by  municipal 
corporations  as  foreclosed  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Atkin  v.  l^nsas  (191  U.  S.  207,  220).  That  case  is  directly 
analogous,  for  it  involved  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  which  provided  that  eight  hours  •should  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  all  laborers  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  of  its  munid- 
palities  and  made  it  unlawful  for  any  one  thereafter  contracting  to  do  public 
work  to  require  or  permit  a  laborer  to  work  longer  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
A  violation  of  this  provision  was  made  a  crime  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  six 
months  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  plaintiff  in  error,  a  contractor  for  public  work  in  Kansas  City,  was 
convicted  of  permitting  one  Reese,  an  employee,  to  voluntarily  work  ten  hours 
a  day  in  lajing  a  pavement  and  was  fined  $100.  The  conviction  was  sustained. 
In  that  case,  as  in  this,  counsel  argued  that  "  if  a  statute  such  as  the  one 
under  consideration  is  justifiable,  should  it  not  apply  to  all  persons  and  to 
all  vocations  wliatsoever?  Why  should  such  a  law  be  limited  to  contractors 
with  the  State  and  its  mxmicipalities ?  Why  should  the  law  allow  a  contractor 
to  agree  with  a  laborer  to  shovel  dirt  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  performance 
of  a  private  contract,  and  make  exactly  the  same  act  under  similar  conditions 
a  misdemeanor  when  done  in  the  performance  of  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  public  improvement?  Why  is  the  liberty  with  reference  to  con- 
tracting restricted  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ?  " 

The  court,  after  reciting  thef^e  questions  asked  by  counsel,  answered  them 
as  follows:  "Those  questions,  indeed,  the  entire  argiiment  of  defendant's 
counsel,  seem  to  attach  too  little  consequence  to  the  relation  e.visting  between 
a  State  and  its  municipal  corporations.  Such  corporations  are  the  creatures, 
mere  political  subdivisions  of  Ihe  State  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  part 
of  its  powers.  They  may  exert  only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  granted 
to  them,  or  such  as  may  be  necessarily  implied  from  those  granted.  What 
they  lawfully  do  of  a  public  character  is  done  under  the  sanction  of  the 
State.  They  are,  in  every  essential  sense,  only  auxiliaries  of  the  State  for 
the  purposes  of  local  government.  They  may  be  created,  or,  having  been 
created,  their  powers  may  be  restricted  or  enlarged  or  altogether  withdrawn 
at  the  will  of  the  Le$rislature.  The  authority  of  the  Legislature,  when  restrict- 
ing or  withdrawing  such  powers,  being  subject  only  to  the  fundamental 
condition  that  the  collective  and  individual  rights  of  the  people  of  a 
municipality  shall  not  thereby  be  destroyed.  *  *  If,  then,  the  work  upon 
which  the  defendant  employed  Reese  >vas  of  a  public  eharacter,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  statute  in  question,  in  its  application  to  those  under- 
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taking  work  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  municipal  corporation  of  the  State,  does 
not  infringe  the  personal  liberty  of  any  one.  -*  *  *  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  controlling  the  enactment  of  the  statute  in  question,  we 
can  imagine  no  possible  ground  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  State  to  declare 
that  no  one  undertaking  work  for  it  or  for  one  of  its  municipal  agencies 
should  permit  or  require  an  employee  on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  each  day  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  those  who  are  embraced 
by  such  regulations  and  yet  disregard  them.  It  cannot  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  liberty  of  any  contractor  that  he  be  allowed  to  do  public  work  in  any 
mode  he  may  choose  to  adopt  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  State.  On 
the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  the  State,  as  the  guardian  and  trustee  for  dts 
people  and  having  control  of  it^  affairs,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  will  permit  public  work  to  be  done  on  its  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  its  munici- 
palities. No  court  has  authority  to  review  its  action  in  that  respect.  Regu- 
lations on  this  subject  suggest  only  considerations  of  public  policy,  and  with 
such  considerations  the  courts  have  no  concern. 

If  it  be  contended  to  be  the  ri^hi  of  every  one  to  dispose  of  his  labor 
upon  «uch  terms  as  he  deems  best,  as  undoubtedly  it  i^,  and  that  to  make  it 
a  criminal  offense  for  a  contractor  for  public  work  to  permit  or  require  his 
employee  to  perform  labor  upon  that  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day 
is  in  derogation  of  the  liberty  both  of  employees  and  employer,  it  is  suffi- 
cient answer  that  no  employee  is  entitled,  of  absolute  right  and  as  a  part 
of  his  liberty,  to  perform  labor  for  the  State;  and  no  contractor  for  public 
work  can  excuse  a  violation  of  his  agreement  with  the  State  by  doing  that 
which  the  statute  under  which  he  proceeds  distinctly  and  lawfully  forbids 
him  to  do."  This  decision  was  cited  with  approval  in  the  somewhat  analogous 
case  of  Ellis  v.  United  States  (208  U.  S.  240,  255). 

We  clo?e  this  branch  of  the  discussion  by  quoting  from  the  latest  utter- 
ance upon  the  subject  by  the  court  of  last  resort  upon  Federal  questions  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  called:  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  more  than 
once  declared  by  this  court,  that  the  general  right  to  contract  in  relation  to 
one's  business  is  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  yet  it  is  equally  well 
settled  that  this  liberty  is  not  absolute  and  extending  to  all  contracts,  and 
that  a  State  may,  without  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  restrict  in  many  respects  the  individual's  power  to  contract." 
(Muller  V.  Oregon,  208  V,  S.  412,  421.) 

The  relator  claims  that  it  is  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
because  all  in  the  same  class  are  not  treated  alike,  inasmuch  as  persons  regu- 
larly employed  in  State  institutions,  engineers,  electricians  and  elevator  men 
in  the  department  of  public  buildings  during  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
Ijegislature  and  those  engaged  in  the  construction,  maintenance  and  repair 
of  highways  outside  the  limits  of  cities  and  villages  are  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  I^bor  Law. 

We  do  not  regard  this  classification  as  arbitrary  or  capricious  within  the 
rule  governing  the  subject,  for  it  has  some  reason  to  support  it,  and,  hence, 
was  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  Employees  with  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  night  time,  or  partly  by  day  and  partly  by  night,  as  in  asylums, 
prisons  and  the  like,  and  those  who  operate  the  machinery  for  heating  and 
lighting  the  State  capital  when  the  Legislature  is  in  session,  may  properly 
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receive  separate  classification  in  order  to  prevent  public  injury  and  incon- 
venience. Her^,  also,  the  State  was  dealing  with  its  own  agencies  and  had 
the  right  to  promote  its  convenience  and  welfare  by  making  a  distinction 
l)etween  those  who  perform  manual  labor  for  the  most  part  and  those  who 
work  largely  with  their  brains.  The  one  class  of  duties  involves  greater 
bodily  fatigue  than  the  other,  and  as  positions  in  State  institutions  are 
regarded  as  higher  in  rank  and  lesg  exacting  they  are  eagerly  sought  for  as 
more  desirable. 

The  exemption  of  those  employed  in  working  upon  htighwajra  outside  the 
limits  of  cities  and  villages  apparently  applies  only  to  employees  of  ooTinties 
and  towns  or  of  the  State  or  contractors  therewith,  as  in  building  and  repair- 
ing State  roads  and  the  like.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  custom  in  rural 
districts,  where,  as  it  may  be  argued,  the  crops  could  neither  be  planted  nor 
gathered  by  laboring  but  eight  hours  a  day.  The  reason  for  the  distinction 
may  not  be  conclusive,  but  it  will  support  an  argument,  which  is  suflScient. 
Moreover,  the  employees  in  the  exempt  classes  as  a  rule  work  away  from 
home,  under  circumstances,  conditions  and  surroundings  which  differ  from 
those  affecting  employees  working  near  their  homes  in  cities  and  villages.  The 
law  requires  equality  only  among  those  similarly  situated,  and  this  rule,  we 
think,  was  observed  by  the  statute  in  question. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  subject  of  discrimination  along  the  line  of 
discussion  adopted  by  counsel,  but  we  regard  it  as  of  slight  importance  in 
this  case,  because  in  the  legislation  in  question  the  State  was  dealing  with 
its  own  creations  and  could  discriminate  as  it  saw  fit. 

Tlie  contention  that  the  city  has  waived  any  defense  under  the  Labor  Law 
by  allowing  the  work  to  proceed  and  retaining  the  benefit  thereof  is  unsound. 
The  work  in  question  was  done  in  December,  1907,  and  January,  1908,  and 
it  is  all  that  had  been  done  under  the  new  contract  when  this  proceeding  was 
commenced.  So  far  as  appears  the  first  knowledge  the  city  had  that  the 
contractor  had  violated  the  Labor  Law  was  on  February  4,  1908,  when  the 
president  of  the  borough  received  notice  thereof  from  the  department  of 
labor.  He  at  once  cau.so<l  nn  investigation  to  be  made,  and  the  last  report 
of  his  agents  was  dated  February  14,  1908.  Thereupon  the  comptroller  asked 
the  advice  of  the  corporation  counsel,  and  upon  receiving  it  refused  to  pay 
the  claims  in  question.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  certificates  of  the 
engineer  in  charge  that  enough  work  had  been  done  to  entitle  the  contractor 
to  a  partial  payment  were  received  by  the  comptroller.  This  proceeding  was 
commenced  on  the  29th  of  February,  1908. 

Under  these  circumstances,  even  if  the  city  had  power  to  waive,  there  was 
no  waiver,  for  its  offioers  acted  as  soon  as  they  reasonably  could.  If  the 
contract  was  void  on  its  face,  and  as  to  this  question  we  express  no  opinion, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  action  by  the  comptroller.  If  it  was  valid,  and  he 
was  required  to  act  at  all,  he  acted  in  time  by  refusing  payment  as  soon  as 
he  learned  the  facts. 

We  think  that,  upon  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  record  before  us,  the 
comptroller  was  prohibited  by  a  valid  statute  from  paying  any  part  of  the 
relator's  claims,  and,  hence,  the  orders  below  directing  him  to  do  so  must 
be  reversed  and  the  proceeding  dismissed,  with  costs  in  all  courts,  but  without 
prejudice  to  an  application  for  an  alternative  writ  of  mandamus  or  to  the 
institution  of  an  action  to  recover  the  claim. 
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eight-hour  law  not  applicable  to  materials  purchased  by 

contractor. 

Bohnen  v.  Metz,  120  App.  Div,  807,  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  December 
15,   1908;   opinion  by  Justice  Houghton  in   the  Appellate  Division. 

The  parties  submit  their  controversy  under  section  1279  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  and  by  their  stipulated  facts  show  that  the  plaintiff  is  a 
citizen  of  this  State  and  the  defendant  city  a  municipal  corporation,  and  the 
defendant  Metz  its  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  authorizing  the  payment 
of  any  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  on  a  contract  with  such  municipality; 
that  a  contract  was  made  between  the  city  and  the  defendant  Wille  for  the 
erection  of  a  municipal  building  for  the  sum  of  $30,000,  in  which  building 
there  were  to  be  doors,  windows  and  other  manufactured  woodwork.  By  the 
contract  Wille  agreed  that  he  would  comply  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
415  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Labor  Law,  and  that  he 
would  not  permit  or  require  any  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ 
of  himself,  or  sub-contractor,  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  embraced  in  his  contract  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  that  he  would 
pay  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  locality,  and  that  the  contract  should 
be  void  unless  he  should  fully  comply  with  such  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law. 
In  the  course  of  construction,  doors,  windows  and  other  manufactured  wood- 
work required  for  the  building  and  used  in  it  were  manufactured  for  the 
special  purpose  at  the  request  of  Wille  by  a  manufacturer  within  the  State 
of  New  York  who  employed  workmen  and  mechanics  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  and  paid  them  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  $1,000  is  now  due,  and  the  plaintiff 
as  a  citizen  of  the  State  pursuant  to  the  right  given  him  by  section  4  of  the 
Labor  Law  (as  amd.  by  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  567),  challenges  the  right  of  the 
city  and  its  fiscal  officer  to  make  such  payment  on  the  ground  that  Wille  by 
purchasing  doors,  windows  and  woodwork  for  the  building  from  a  manu- 
facturer who  employed  his  men  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  and  paid  them 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  forfeited  his  contract  and  the  right 
to  any  payment  thereunder.  The  city,  through  its  officers,  refuses  to  declare 
the  contract  void  and  submits  to  the  court  whether  or  not  it  is  its  duty 
so  to  do. 

Whether  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415,  as  amd.  by 
Laws  of  1899,  chap.  567;  Laws  of  1900,  chap.  298,  and  Laws  of  1906,  chap. 
506),  providing  that  every  contract  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation 
involving  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  shall  contain 
a  stipulation  that  no  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of 
the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing,  or  contracting  to  do,  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  work,  embraced  in  the  contract  shall  be  permitted  or 
required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  or  be  paid  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  of  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
shall  be  void  unless  such  stipulation  is  observed,  be  deemed  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional,  the  stipulated  facts  do  not  bring  the  contractor  Wille 
within  its  provisions. 

The  manufacturer  who  worked  his  men  more  than  eight  hours  and  who 
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did  not  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  was  not  a  **  Sub-contractor  or  other 
person  doing,  or  contracting  to  do,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  It  was  necessary  that  the  windows  and  doors 
be  made  to  measure,  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  an  order  for  their 
manufacture  be  given.  The  transaction  amounted,  however,  to  a  mere  pur- 
chase of  material  necessary  for  the  building. 

The  construction  of  the  statute  contended  for  by  plaintiff  would  follow  the 
iron  beams  necessary  for  a  building  to  the  mines,  the  woodwork  to  the  logging 
camp  and  the  ntone  to  the  quarry,  and  would  put  a  contractor  to  the  hazard 
of  forfeiture  of  his  contract  and  all  payments  due  him  in  the  purchase  of 
any  material  for  the  construction  of  any  municipal  building. 

In  1905  the  People  adopted  an  amendment  to  section  1  of  article  12  of  the 
Constitution,  providing  that  **  The  Legislature  may  regulate  and  fix  the  wages 
or  salaries,  the  hours  of  work  or  labor,  and  make  provision  for  the  protection, 
welfare  and  safety  of  persons  employed  by  the  State  or  by  any  county,  city, 
town,  village  or  other  civil  division  of  the  State,  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor performing  work,  labor  or  services  for  the  State  or  for  any  county, 
city,  town,  village  or  other  civil  division  thereof."  By  virtue  of  this  con- 
stitutional power  the  Legislature,  by  chapter  506  of  the  Laws  of  1906,  re- 
enacted  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law  as  it  has  been  amended  by  chapter  298 
of  the  Laws  of  1900,  adding  thereto  only  the  provision  that  it  should  not 
apply  to  the  '*  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  highways  outside  the 
limits  of  cities  and  villages." 

Assuming  that  the  present  law  is  free  from  the  vices  of  the  former  law 
|K>ii»ted  out  in  People  ex  rcl.  (.'ossey  v.  Grout  (179  N.  Y.  417)  and  People  v. 
Orange  County  Road  Const.  Co.  (175  id.  84)  and  kindred  cases,  it  cannot  be 
held  that  the  legislature  intended  to  include  labor  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  material  necessary  for  municipal  buildings  and  works.  Pre- 
sumptively, the  Legislature  enacts  labor  laws  to  benefit  and  aid  labor.  If 
the  law  be  held  to  embrace  purchased  manufactured  material  and  to  work  a 
forfeiture  of  the  contract  and  all  payments  earned  if  in  its  manufacture  and 
preparation  for  use  the  eight-hour  law  is  not  observed  and  the  prevailing 
rote  of  wa^^s  of  the  locality  is  not  paid,  its  presumed  beneficent  object  will 
be  defeated,  for  no  municipal  work  will  be  done  because  no  contractor  will 
be  foolhardy  enough  to  enter  into  any  contract  liable  to  be  annulled  in  such 
a  manner.  Labor  laws,  like  any  other  law  which  the  Legislature  sees  fit  to 
enact,  should  be  upheld  by  the  courts  where  no  constitutional  violation  exists, 
but  no  absurd  interpretation  which  defeats  their  object  should  be  permitted. 

The  situation  is  not  changed  because  the  defendant  VVille  contracted  that 
he  would  forfeit  payments  if  he  violated  the  law.  The  material  which  he 
purchased  did  not  come  within  the  law  as  we  view  it,  because  the  persons 
emi)loyed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  doors,  windows  and  woodwork  ultimately 
used  in  the  building  were  not  employed  "on,  about  or  upon  such  public 
work "  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  hence  it  was  unimportant 
whether  they  were  employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  were  not  paid 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  defendant  Wille  did  not  forfeit  his  contract  and 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  payment  due  under  it. 

Judgment  is  directed  for  defendant  Wille,  with  cocits. 
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Child  Labor  —  Responsibility  for  Illegal  Hiring  of  Children. 

In  the  June,  1908,  Bulletin  was  reported  a  decision  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  in  the  First  Department,  to  the  effect  that  the 
clause  of  section  70  of  the  Lahor  Law  which  prescribes  that  no 
child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  *^  «»hall  be  employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  "  in  a  factory  without  an  employment 
certificate  laid  upon  employers  an  absolute  duty  of  preventing  such 
illegal  employment  which  might  not  be  escaped  by  pleading  that 
directions  not  to  employ  children  illegally  had  been  given  to  sub- 
ordinates or  that  illegal  employment  existed  without  the  employ- 
er's knowledge.  This  decision  has  now  been  reversed  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  unanimously.  The  latter  court's  decision,  however, 
does  not  hold  that  a  manufacturing  concern  has  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gation as  to  employment  of  children  by  giving  directions  to  its 
subordinates  that  no  children  shall  be  illegally  employed.  It  holds 
only  that  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  a  factory,  who  is  not  the 
proprietor  and  who  does  not  himself  hire  the  children,  is  not  liable 
if  children  are  illegally  employed  without  his  knowledge  and  con- 
trary to  his  directions.  Both  the  proprietor  of  the  business  and 
the  subordinate  who  actually  hires  the  children,  it  is  expressly 
hold  in  the  decision,  are  liable. 

The  essential  facts  in  the  case  are  given  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Appellate  Department  in  the  June  Bulletin.  The  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Chase  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  full  is  as  follows : 

Section  70  of  the  Labor  Law,  as  amended  by  chapter  184  of  the  Laws  of 
1903,  provides:  "No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shaH  be  em- 
ployed, permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  in 
this  State.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall  bo 
so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless  an  employment  certificate 
issued  as  provided  in  this  article  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  tlu* 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child." 

It  is  provided  by  the  Penal  Code  (section  384-1),  that  "Any  person  who 
violates  or  does  not  comply  with: 

"  1.  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law  relating  to  factoric:^ 
♦  *  •  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished 
for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars.     ♦     ♦     •  ""^ 

Said  section  of  the  Labor  Law  'ni  a  police  regulation  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  A  violation  of  its  provisions  is  not  malum  in  8C, 
but  malum  prohibitum.  Such  a  prohibitive  statute  should  be  strictly  con- 
strued.    {People  V.  We7'nct\  174  N.  Y.  132.) 
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The  defendant  was  not  individually  an  employer  of  labor.  He  was  an 
officer,  agent  and  employee  of  the  corporation  and  responsible  to  it  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business  but  so  far  as  appears  in  no  way  beneficially  interested 
therein.  Such  an  officer,  agent  and  employee  lia-s  aiich  powers  and  performs 
such  duties  in  the  management  of  the  property  and  afTairs  of  the  corporation 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  directors  or  in  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation. 
{The  Stock  Corporation  Law,  sec.  27.) 

We  assume  that  the  person  who  owns  a  factory  is  liable  lor  a  violation  of 
said  section  of  the  Labor  Law  if  contrary  to  the  provisions  thereof  a  child 
is  employed  by  such  owner  either  directly  or  through  an  officer,  agent  or  em- 
ployee, and  wholly  without  regard  to  whether  the  employment  is  an  inten- 
tional and  willful  violation  of  the  statute.  The  term  ''  person "  includes  a 
corporation  or  joint  association  as  well  as  a  natural  person.  {Penal  Code, 
sec.  18,  suhd.  13.) 

The  owner,  by  or  for  whom  the  child  is  employed  in  violation  of  the 
statute,  is  liable  because  such  employment  is  prohibited.  The  question  of 
intent  is  immaterial.  (People  v.  Werner,  supra;  People  v.  Kibler,  106  N.  Y. 
321.)  The  person  actually  entering  into  the  contract  by  which  a  child  is  em- 
ployed contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  section  of  the  Labor  Law  is 
liable  therefor,  although  such  person  acts  as  the  agent  or  employee  of  another 
because  his  act  is  also  contrary  to  such  provision  of  the  statute. 

The  question  directly  before  us,  however,  is  as  to  whether  an  employee  of 
a  corporation,  who  is  the  superior  in  authority  of  another  employee  of  such 
corporation,  is  individually  liable  for  such  employment  in  the  interest  of  and 
for  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the  corporation  when  such  employment  is  made 
by  the  subordinate  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  person  charged 
with  the  crime  and  contrary  to  his  express  direction.    We  think  not. 

The  Labor  Law  relating  to  factories  does  not  treat  the  owner  of  a  factory 
and  the  superintendent  or  manager  thereof  as  equally  responsible  in  all  cases 
for  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

Section  76,  relating  to  the  registry  of  children  employed  in  a  factory,  by  its 
expresfi  terms  applies  to  each  "person  owning  or  operating  a  factory  and 
employing  children."  Sections  77  and  78,  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of 
minors  and  women,  apply  to  "The  employer  of  such  person;"  section  79, 
relating  to  the  inclosure  and  operation  of  elevators  and  hoisting  shafts  and 
the  inspection  thereof;  section  86,  relating  to  ventilation;  section  90,  relating 
to  inspection  of  factory  buildings,  and  section  92,  relating  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  at  polishing  or  buffing,  apply  to  "  the  owner,  agent  or 
lessee  of  such  factory;"  section  81,  relating  to  the  protection  of  employees 
operating  machinery,  applies  to  **  The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  a  factoxy 
where  machinery  is  used;"  section  83,  relating  to  factory  inspectors  ordering 
the  erection  of  fire  escapes,  applies  to  "the  owner,  proprietor  or  lessee  of 
any  factory  or  the  agent  or  superintendent  thereof,  or  either  of  them;"  sec- 
tion 87,  relating  to  the  report  of  accidents,  applies  to  '*  the  person  in  charge 
of  flfw//  factorif:  "  and  section  JU,  r^latinp  to  the  inspection  of  boilers,  applies 
lo  "  tlie  owner,  agent,  maiuiger  or  lessee  of  such  factory." 

An  examination  of  all  of  the  sections  in  the  article  of  the  Labor  Law  re- 
lating to  factories  shows  that  it  wa«*  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
an  owner,  as  the  person  beneficially  interested,  generally  liable  for  violations 
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of  the  article,  and  also  to  place  upon  the  persons  immediately  or  personally 
connected  with  the  acts  prohibited  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
proyisiona  thereof. 

''A  person  concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  whether  he  directly 
commits  the  act  constituting  the  offense  or  aids  and  abets  in  its  commission, 
and  whether  present  or  absent,  and  a  person  who  directly  or  indirectly 
counsels,  commands,  induces  or  procures  another  to  commit  a  crime,  is  a 
principal."     {Penal  Code,  sec.  29.) 

The  defendant  is  not  a  principal  as  defined  in  said  section  of  the  Penal 
Code.  "A  person  who  commits  or  participates  in  an  act  which  would  make 
him  an  accessory  if  the  crime  committed  were  a  felony,  is  a  principal,  and 
may  be  indicted  and  punished  as  such,  if  the  crime  be  a  misdemeanor." 
(Penal  Ck>de,  sec.  31.)  The  defendant  did  not  commit  or  participate  in  the 
act  of  employing  the  girl  mentioned  in  the  information  or  complaint. 

There  is  no  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  which  makes  the  superintendent 
of  a  factory  of  a  corporation  liable  for  the  employment  of  a  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  by  a  foreman  or  other  employee  contrary  to  express 
directions  given  in  good  faith  by  such  superintendent.  The  defendant  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  person  who  aids  or  abets  such  employment  in  violation  of 
the  statutes  or  who  counsels,  commands,  induces  or  procures  such  employ- 
ment. He  was  not  a  person  who  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  the  girl 
mentioned  to  work  in  the  Kursheedt  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  judgment  convicting  the  defendant  of  the  crime  of  violating  section 
70  of  the  Labor  Law  should,  therefore,  be  reversed,  and  the  defendant  dis- 
charged.    {People  V.  Taylor,  192  N.  Y.  398.) 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Under  this  heading  are  reported  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  construing  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  Railway  Liability  Law  of  1906  together  with  all  deci- 
sions interpreting  common  law  liability  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  those 
by  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  unanimously  affirm  decisions  below. 
Other  decisions  under  the  common  law  are  reported  here  only  when  the  circumstances  make 
them  of  unusual  interest.] 

I^IABILITY   FOB    ILLEGAI,    EMPLOYMENT    OF    CHILDREN. 

Section  70  of  the  Labor  Law  makes  it  unlawful  to  employ  a 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  factory.  In  cases  where 
a  child  so  einployod  has  been  injured  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
more  employment  was  some  evidence  of  negligonco  although  not 
conclusive.  In  the  case  of  Lee  v.  Sterling  Silk  Mfg.  Co.  [Bulletix 
1907,  p.  46],  which  is  similar  to  the  present  case,  the  Second  Ap- 
pellate Department  held  that  it  was  error  to  exclude  all  evidence 
of  contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  risk  or,  in  other 
words,  the  employment  of  the  child  in  violation  of  the  statute  does 
not  establish  conclusively  the  negligence  of  the  defendant.  In  the 
present  case  a  girl  under  fourteen  was  injured  and  the  same  .court 
held  that  the  employment  was  sufficiei:t  to  authorize  the  jury  to 
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find  a  verdict  in  favor  of  plaintiff.     The  opinion  by  Justice  Gay- 
nor  in  the  result  of  vrhich  all  concur  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"  On  the  trial  of  this  action,  following  the  said  decision  [Lee  v.  Sterling  Silk 
Mfg.  Co.]  on  appeal,  negligenc-e  or  breach  of  duty  of  the  defendant  to  the 
child  outside  of  the  violation  of  the  ^statute,  which  was  passed  to  protect  her 
and  all  little  children,  was  gone  into  anti  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff,  viz..  that 
proper  instructions  had  not  been  given  to  the  cliild  in  respect  of  the  dangers 
of  the  machi«ne,  and  how  to  avoid  them;  and  the  decision  of  fact  below  was 
presumably  based  on  such  evidence,  since  the  fact  of  the  unlawful  employ  men  t 
is  not  enough  to  enable  a  trial  judge  to  direct  a  verdict  for  tlie  plaintiff, 
as  was  deicided  on  appeal  in  the  Lee  case  where  that  single  question  was 
squarely  up.  It  may  seem  strange  how  evidence  that  the  child  was  not 
properly  instructed  and  warned  of  the  dangers  of  the  machine,  and  how  to 
avoid  them  while  working  at  the  machine,  could  be  permissible  when  the 
statute  forbade  that  she  be  allowed  to  A^x>rk  at  the  machine  or  in  the  factory 
at  all,  but  such  is  the  state  of  the  law  by  the  said  decision  on  appeal  in  the 
Lee  case 

"  But  a  majority  of  my  brethren  are  now  of  opinion  that  *  Ujwn  the  record  * 
the  unlawful  employment  alone  wa.3  enough  to  enible  judgment  to  be  given 
for  this  father  for  loss  of  services  of  his  child,  and  vote  for  affirmance  on 
that  ground.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  phrase  *  upon  the  record  *  add* 
anything  to  or  subtracts  anything  from  the  said  fact;  it  can  be  no  more 
nor  less  in  this  record  than  in  any  other  record;  it  is  the  same  fact  every- 
where and  all  the  time.  I  think  that  the  unlawful  employment  should  be 
enough  in  an  action  by  tlie  injured  child;  but  if  it  would  have  been  enough 
in  the  case  of  this  child,  if  her  case  had  been  tried,  then  it  must  be  enough 
in  all  such  cases  by  the  injured  child,  and  that  would  make  the  question 
one  of  law  and  not  of  fact  when  the  child  sues,  which,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  has  been  decide<i  on  appeal  otherwise.  And  if  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment alone  enabled  the  ''njured  child  to  recover  as  matter  of  law,  it  would 
jis  matter  of  law  logically  prevent  a  parent  who  puts  a  child  at  the  imlawful 
emplojTnent  (as  was  done  by  this  plaintiff)  from  recovering  for  loss  of  services 
of  the  child,  and  that  would  defeat  this  plaintiff.  In  the  condition  the  law  is 
in,  I  vote  on  the  unlawful  employment,  and  also  on  the  other  evidence,  as 
stated  above."      {Danaher  v.  American  Mfg.  Co.,  126  App.  Div.  386.) 

LIABILITY   FOR   UNSAFE   SCAFFOLD. 

1.  Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  requires  that  a  "  person  employ- 
ing or  directing  another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erec- 
tion, repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  a  house,  building  or  struc- 
ture shall  not  fumi.^h  or  erect,  or  cau«e  to  be  funiished  or  erected 
for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scaffolding,  hoists,  staj's,  ladders 
or  other  mechanical  contrivances  which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or 
improper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated 
as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  em- 
ployed or  engaged."     Under  this  section  action  was  brought  by  a 
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steamfittcr,  who  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  was  injured 
by  falling  from  a  defective  scaffold  while  putting  up  strips  of  wood 
to  hang  steam  coils  on.  The  defendant  had  a  contract  for  putting 
in  the  heating  apparatus  in  a  new  school  building.  The  scaffold 
was  twelve  feet  high  and  was  constructed  by  putting  horses  one 
above  the  other  and  planks  across.  The  plaintiff  had  nothing  to 
do  with  its  construction.  At  the  close  of  plaintiff's  case  the  trial 
judge  dismissed  the  action  but,  on  appeal,  the  Second  Appellate 
IVpartment  set  aside  the  non-suit,  holding  that  the  heating  appar- 
atus of  a  school  building  is  a  part  of  the  building  itself  and  the 
structure  was  a  scaffold  within  the  meaning  of  section  18  of  the 
Labor  Law.     Tracey  v.  Williams,  127  App.  Div.  126. 

2.  A  workman  sued  his  employer  for  injuries  received  through 
the  breaking  of  a  scaffold  and  recovered  $3,000  damages.  At  the 
trial  conflicting  evidence  was  introduced  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
break  and  whether  or  not  any  defect  existed  which  could  have  been 
discovered  by  a  reasonably  close  inspection.  At  the  close  of  the 
trial  judge's  charge  defendant  requested  him  to  further  charge 
"  that  if  the  plank  (of  a  scaffold)  broke  because  of  a  defect  which 
was  not  discoverable  upon  inspection,  there  was  no  negligence 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  the  defendant  would  not  be 
liable  in  the  case."  This  the  judge  refused  to  do  and  the  Second 
Appellate  Department,  on  appeal,  unanimously  held  that  such  re- 
fusal constituted  reversible  error.  Petterson  v.  Rahtjen's  Ameri- 
can Composition  Co,,  127  App.  Div.  32. 

3.  A  painter  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  brought  suit  for 
damages  but  was  non-suited.  The  Second  Appellate  Department, 
however,  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  holding  that  whether 
or  not  the  employer  had  performed  his  duty  to  provide  reasonably 
safe  and  proper  contrivances  so  ])lacecl  and  0])erated  as  to  give  pro- 
tection to  his  employees  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  and  the 
non-suit  therefore,  was  error.  Schmidt  v.  Rohn,  127  App.  Div. 
220. 

LIABILITY  FOR   UNPLANKED  FLOOR   BEAMS. 

Section  20  of  the  Labor  Law  entitled  "  Protection  of  persons 
employed  on  buildings  in  cities"  provides  in  part  that:  If  the 
floor  beams  are  of  iron  or  steel,  the  contractors  for  the  iron  or  steel 
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work  of  building  in  course  of  construction  or  the  owners  of  such 
building  shall  thoroughly  plank  over  the  entire  tier  of  iron  or  steel 
beams  on  which  the  structural  iron  or  steel  work  is  being  erected, 
except  such  spaces  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  proper 
construction  of  such  iron  or  steel  work,  and  for  the  raising  or  low- 
ering of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such  building, 
or  such  spaces  as  may  be  designated  by  the  plane  and  specifications 
for  stairways  and  elevator  shafts.  In  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  to  an  iron  worker  who  fell  through  the  iron  beams  of  a 
floor  which  was  not  planked  over,  the  trial  judge  set  aside  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  plaintifl^.  The  Second  Appellate  Department,  however, 
unanimously  reinstated  the  verdict.  It  was  contended  by  defend- 
ant that  the  statute  had  no  application  since  the  floor  beams  were 
laid  in  the  brick  wall  instead  of  on  structural  iron  work  as  speci- 
fied in  the  law.  This  defence  was  overruled,  the  opinion  by 
Justice  Miller  discussing  the  point  as  follows : 

"  We  think  this  construction  of  the  statute  is  too  narrow.  The>  statute 
applies  to  the  construction  of  building's  in  cities,  and  is  not  -limited  to  any 
particular  class  of  building.  It  is  undisputed  that  the  floor  beams  in  this 
building  were  of  iron  or  steel;  hence  the  statute  applied  and  required  the 
contractor  to  thoroughly  plank  over  the  entire  tier  on  which  the  structural 
iron  or  steel  work  was  being  erected,  except  reasonable  spaces  for  the  raii^in^ 
or  lowering  of  materials  or  such  aa  were  designated  for  stairways  an.i 
elevator  shafts.  The  "  structural  iron  or  steel  work  "  in  this  case  consist  J 
of  the  floor  beama.  It  was  being  erected,  according  to  the  plaint ifT^s  evidence, 
upon  the  tier  on  which  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was  working;  and  it  seem? 
to  us  quite  immaterial  whether  the  ends  of  the  beams  projecting  into  the 
walls  rested  on  other  structural  iron  or  steel  work,  or  on  the  brick  wall, 
because,  of  course,  each  tier  of  beams  was  supported  by  the  wall  and  by  the 
tier  below.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  defendants  to  thoroughly  plank 
over  the  tier  on  which  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was  working,  and  the  jury 
were  at  liberty  to  find  that  the  failure  to  discharge  that  duty  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  It  does  not  appear  on  what  ground  the  learned  trial  justice 
set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  but  judging  from  the  charge  he  seemed  to 
have  some  doubt  whether  the  requirement  of  the  statute,  that  the  tier  be 
thoroughly  plankeil  over,  was  not  intended  solely  to  prevent  the  falling  of 
objects  on  those  working  below.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  respondents 
does  not  urge  that  construction,  and  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
the  statute  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  laying  the  floor  beams 
as  well  as  those  working  below."    Schramme  v.  Lewinson,  126  App.  Div.  279. 

RAILWAY    LIABILITY    LAW    OF    1906- 

1.  A  brakeman  was  one  of  a  train  crew  under  the  charge  of  de- 
fendant's conductor.    "While  engaged  in  shifting  a  string  of  cars 
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from  OBe  track  to  another  it  ibecame  necessary  to  uncouple  two 
?ars.  After  several  ineflFectual  attempts  by  plaintiff  to  lift  the 
pin  which  locked  the  coupling  joining  the  cars,  the  conductor 
directed  him  to  get  up  on  the  car  and  pull  the  pin  from  the  end 
of  one  of  the  cars.  The  position  of  the  cars  was  such  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  signal  the  desired  movement  of  the  train  di- 
rectly to  the  engineman,  but  the  signals  were  passed  from  plaintiff 
to  the  conductor,  thence  to  another  brakeman,  who  in  turn  signaled 
the  engineman,  thereby  violating  a  well-recognized  rule  in  railway 
service  that  when  operatives  are  engaged  in  making  a  cut  or 
coupling  of  cars,  signals  for  the  movement  of  the  cars  are  to  be 
given  only  by  the  one  who  is  making  the  cut  or  coupling.  After 
plaintiff  had  pulled  the  pin  the  cars  started  forward  a  few  feet, 
then  stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk,  dislodging  plaintiff's  foothold 
on  the  car.  The  train  moved  backward  suddenly,  catching  plain- 
tiff's foot  between  the  bumpers  of  the  cars,  causing  injuries  for 
which  he  received  $8,000  at  the  trial  court.  The  Fourth  Appel- 
late Department  affirmed  this  judgment,  holding  that  the  con- 
ductor was  a  vice-principal  of  the  railroad  corporation  within  the 
meaning  of  section  42a  of  the  Railroad  Law.  The  movement  of 
the  cars  which  dislodged  plaintiff  was  due  to  a  signal  given  by 
the  conductor  of  which  plaintiff  concededly  had  no  knowledge  or 
intimation.  The  contention  of  defendant  that  this  act  was  simply 
a  detail  of  the  work  and  not  an  act  of  a  vice-principal  is  not  up- 
held, the  court  ruling  that  the  conductor  assumed  to  exercise  his 
general  authority  to  direct  the  movement  of  the  cars  in  giving 
the  order  which  caused  the  injuries  complained  of.  Brown  v. 
Neiv  York  Cenlrd  &  11.  li.  R.  R.  Co.,  126  App.  Div.  240. 

2.  While  plaintiff's  intestate  was  employed  in  bringing  water 
to  a  gang  of  laborers  who  were  ballasting  a  railroad  track,  a 
freight  train  was  stopped  while  a  rail  was  being  fixed  and,  the  rail 
having  been  lowered,  the  freight  engine  began  ringing  its  bell. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  foreman  gave  a  warning  cry  of  "  Look 
out,  boys,"  and  plaintiff's  intestate,  evidently  thinking  the  warn- 
ing was  for  the  freight  train,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  for  an  express 
rooming  on  the  next  track,  stepped  back  on  that  track  and  was 
killed.  An  award  of  $1,500  damages  was  made  to  plaintiff,  and 
the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  affirmed  the  award.     Defcnd- 
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ant  contdided  that  the  failure  of  plaintiiT  to  properly  warn  the 
decea.-ed  was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  sen-ant,  but  the  Appellate 
Court  held  that  this  would  have  been  true  under  the  common  law, 
but  the  BaruKs  act  (§  42-a  of  the  Railroad  Law)  made  foreman 
the  alter  ego  of  the  employer  and  the  defendant  is,  therefore, 
liable  for  his  negligence.  Laplaca  v.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
S(mthem  R.  Co.,  127  App.  Div.  843. 

LIABILITY    LAW    OF    1902. 

1.  In  affirmance  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two  of  a  judgment  for 
plaintiff,  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  held  that 
where  the  person  appointed  to  instruct  the  plaintiff  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  dangerous  machine  n^ligently  started  the  same  before 
the  instruction  was  complete  so  that  the  plaintiff  was  injured,  such 
person  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  the  representative  of  the  master 
as  regards  his  duty  to  instruct.  A  master  who  hires  an  inexperi- 
enc(*d  servant  to  work  on  a  dangerous  machine  must  instruct  him 
in  its  operation  and  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  delegat(»s  that  duty.  Greco  v.  Pratt  Chuck  Co.,  127 
App.  Div.  798. 

2.  A  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age  was  injured  while  operating  a 
mangle  in  defendant's  laundry.  It  appeared  that  she  was  injured 
within  half  an  hour  of  being  put  at  work  upon  the  machine  and 
also  that  defendant's  foreman  had  removed  a  safety  roller  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  operatives  and  that  this  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  injury.  An  award  of  $7,500  damages  was  made 
plaintiff  and  this  judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed  on  the 
ground  that  the  finding  by  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  as- 
sumed the  risk  was  not  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  Travis  v. 
Ifaan,  128  App.  Div.  77. 

3.  A  laborer  recovered  $11,500  damages  for  injuries  received 
by  an  explosion  of  dynamite  and  the  Second  Appellate  Depart- 
ment, in  unanimously  affi.rming  the  award,  held  that  where  it 
appears  that  a  common  laborer  employed  by  the  defendant,  ignoi^ 
ant  of  dynamite  and  its  use,  negligently  proceeded  to  warm  some 
of  the  explosive  over  the  fire  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  employed 
by  defendant  as  a  blacksmith,  so  that  an  explosion  occurred, 
injuring  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  is  warranted  in  finding  that  the 
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foreman^  wlio  did  all  the  blasting  and  was  near  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  knew  or  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  should  have 
known,  what  the  laborer  was  doing.  The  plaintiff,  who  was 
severely  injured,  having  testified  without  contradiction  that  the 
notice  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  signed  and  served 
within  ten  days  from  the  time  when  he  was  able  to  attend  to  it, 
the  question  of  timely  service  is  for  the  jury.  Trotto  v.  Bellew  & 
Merritt  Co.,  127  App.  Div.  400. 

4.  A  boy  lost  an  eye  through  the  bursting  of  a  bottle  which  he 
was  about  to  wrap.  A  notice  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
was  served  on  defendant  and  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages, 
but  plaintiff  was  non-suited.  It  appeared  that  before  the  accident 
plaintiff  had  complained  to  defendant's  foreman  of  the  danger 
and  on  a  promise  to  remedy  it  in  the  future  returned  to  work. 
This,  the  First  Appellate  Department  held,  was  sufficient  to  relieve 
plaintiff  from  assumption  of  risk  and  the  non-suit  was,  therefore, 
set  aside.    Lobasco  v.  Moxie  Nerve  Food  Co.,  127  App.  Div.  677. 

5.  A  boy  was  seriously  injured  through  contact  with  hot  caustic 
soda  in  the  factory  of  defendant.  He  brought  suit  for  damages 
and  recovered.  The  Fourth  Appellate  Department  affirmed  the 
award,  holding  that  it  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  foreman  to 
instruct  a  workman  with  only  sixteen  days'  experience  in  his  de- 
partment to  unloosen  the  cap  on  a  pipe  leading  from  a  kettle  full 
of  hot  caustic  soda,  without  himself  first  ascertaining  from  the 
gauge  whether  the  pressure  was  on  in  the  pipe.  For  such  negli- 
gence the  master  is  liable  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
A  rule  that  employees  in  a  department  should  wear  goggles  hav- 
ing been,  to  the  defendant's  knowledge,  frequently  and  habitually 
disregarded,  and  no  goggles  having  been  furnished  by  defendant, 
an  employee  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  failing  to 
wear  them.  A  verdict  of  $7,948  is  not  excessive  where,  through 
defendant's  negligence,  a  young  man  of  good  character  has  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  suffered  a  serious  impairment  to  the  sight  of 
the  other,  and  sustained  other  serious  injuries.  Haley  v.  Sclvay 
Process  Co.,  127  App.  Div.  753. 

6.  An  ironworker  was  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  shed  for 
baggage  and  express  alongside  defendant's  tracks.  While  fasten- 
ing a  heavy  casting  to  the  structure  two  passing  cars  caught  the 
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rope  which  was  attached  to  the  casting  and  pulled  it  and  plaintiff 
to  the  ground.  It  appeared  that  the  superintendent  was  engaged 
at  the  work  and  had  hold  of  the  rope  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
and  also  that,  contrary  to  custom,  he  had  failed  to  set  a  red  signal 
flag  to  warn  approaching  trains  that  the  track  was  obstructed.  An 
award  of  $5,000  was  made  plaintiff  at  the  trial  court  and  the 
Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  affirmed  the  award, 
holding  that  the  omission  to  set  the  warning  signal  was  an  omis- 
sion to  perform  an  act  of  superintendence  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  Camphell  v.  Long  Island  Railroad 
Co.,  127  App.  Div.  258. 

7.  A  laborer  while  pushing  a  work  car  was  injured  in  the  foot 
by  a  steam  crane  which  came  from  behind.  Action  was  brought  to 
recover  damages  and  judgment  was  given  in  favor  of  defendant 
and  the  Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  affirmed  the 
judgment.  K^otice  was  served  on  the  employer  by  the  plaintiff  but 
it  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  the  court  holding  as  follows :  "  The 
notice  read :  *  You  will  please  take  notice  that  on  or  about  the 
28th  day  of  September,  1905,  I  was  in  the  employ  of  your  com- 
pany and  on  said  day,  while  in  your  employ,  I  met  with  injuries 
which  were  inflicted  through  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of 
your  company  at  your  place  of  business  at  Long  Island  City,  State 
of  New  York,  on  said  day,  because  of  your  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence in  failing  to  supply  me  with  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work 
and  by  reason  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  ways,  works  and 
machinery  connected  with  and  used  in  your  business ;  and  the  in- 
competency of  your  foreman  or  superintendent  in  charge  of  your 
said  place  of  business  at  Long  Island  City;  and  because  of  the 
carelessness  and  negligence  of  inefficient  and  incompetent  em- 
ployees, and  because  of  your  failure  to  comply  with  chapter  600  of 
the  Laws  of  1902.'  Certain  requirements  of  the  notice  are  to  the 
end  that  the  employer  is  pointed  to  the  specific  act  or  omission 
charged  against  him,  that  he  may  look  into  it  and  adjust  the  claim 
or  resist  it  as  may  seem  advisable.  This  provision  is  just  to  the 
master  in  view  of  the  extension  of  his  liability  by  the  statute  be- 
yond the  common  law.  The  notice  in  question  but  apprises  the 
master  that  the  plaintiff  has  a  cause  of  action  for  his  neglect  of 
obligations  which  are  described  in  such  general  terms  as  to  afford 
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no  clew  whatever  to  the  particular  act  or  omission."  It  appeared 
further  that  the  crane  which  injured  plaintiff  was  in  charge  of  a 
regular  signal  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  signals  for  the  ma- 
chine to  come  forward.  Under  common  law  rules  the  negligent 
act  of  the  signal  man  was  that  of  a  fellow-servant  for  which  the 
employer  is  not  liahle.  Palmieri  v.  Pearson  &  Son,  Incorporated, 
128  App.  Div.  231. 

8.  Where,  in  an  action  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the 
plaintiff's  evidence  shows  that  a  runway  was  defective,  and  tha% 
while  wheeling  a  heavy  load  he  stepped  into  a  depression,  slipped 
on  an  imbedded  nail,  fell  and  was  injured,  the  questions  of  ass- 
sumption  of  risk  and  of  contributory  negligence  are  for  the  jury 
even  though  the  runway  were  sufficiently  lighted,  and  it  is  error 
to  dismiss  the  complaint.  On  appeal  from  a  non-suit  at  the  close 
of  the  plaintiff's  case  he  has  a  right  to  the  most  favorable  view  of 
the  evidence  that  the  jury  could  have  taken  had  the  case  been  sub- 
mitted.   Knezevich  v.  Bush  Terminal  Co.,  127  App  Div.  54. 

9.  Where,  in  an  action  to  recover  for  injuries  sustained  in  load- 
ing rails  on  a  car,  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  usual  method 
of  doing  the  work  was  not  followed,  and  that  the  foreman,  who  at 
the  time  was  doing  acts  of  superintendence  within  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  knew  that  the  rail  which  caused  the  injury  was 
likely  to  fall  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  load  the  rail  in 
that  way,  it  is  error  to  direct  a  verdict  for  defendant  "  on  the 
ground  that  a  reasonable  man  would  not  have  anticipated  that 
such  an  accident  as  this  would  have  happened."  Vincenzo  v. 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  126  App.  Div.  481. 

COMMON  LAW  LIABILITY. 

1.  A  workman  was  injured  through  the  breaking  of  a  defective 

bolt  in  a  carrying  crane  aud  was  awarded  $2,650  damages.    This 

award  the  Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  sustained 

holding  that  the  memorandum  handed  down  by  the  trial  court  was 

a  correct  interpretation  of  the  law.     This  memorandum  is  as 

follows : 

The  defendant  says  that  plaintiff's  verdict  conflicts  with  the  Cregan  v. 
Marston  (126  N.  Y.  668)  principle.  If  the  clamp  gave  way  because  of 
improper  adjustment,  or  because  fastened  with  a  defective  bolt,  and  the  bolts 
were  constantly  wearing  out  by  use  and  being  replaced  by  the  servant  from 
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a  furmshed  supply,  or  because  of  a  defect  arking  from  use,  which  the  plaintiff 
himself  was  supposed  to  notice  and  repair,  or  if  the  accident  were  cauaed  by 
defective  selected  material  in  the  putting  together  of  a  temporary  appliance 
or  lift,  the  master  having  furnished  proper  material  and  fastenings,  then  the 
verdict  could  not  stand.  But  this  is  not  all  there  is  of  this  case,  nor  all  the 
evidence  bearing  on  thi«  accident.  The  derrick  or  lift  was  a  permanent 
structure  or  machine  of  the  shop  of  which  the  clamp  was  a  paot;  the  bolt 
was  not  continuously  replaced  from  a  convenient  supply  because  constantly 
wearing  wiith  use  (at  least  the  evidence  does  not  satisfactorily  show  this) ; 
the  defendant  did  not  offer  to  show  how  long  the  defective  bolt  had  been  in 
the  machine  or  that  any  inspection  was  ever  made  or  a  rule  for  inspection 
ever  existed,  or  that  the  bolt  had  ever  been  replaced  by  the  men.  This  ease 
comes  within  the  distinction  made  by  Adams,  J.,  in  Yaw  v.  Whltmore,  46 
App.  Div.  424,  425.     {Porter  v.  American  Bridge  Co.,  127  App.  Div.  1.) 

2.  A  plumbers'  helper  lost  one  eye  through  an  explosion  caused 
by  placing  zinc  in  muriatic  acid  in  a  closed  bottle.  A  recovery  of 
$2,700  was  had  by  plaintiff  and  defendant  now  appeals  to  Second 
Appellate  Department  for  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  plaintiff  should  have  been  put  on  his  guard  by  the 
effervescence  and  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence. 
The  judgment,  however,  was  unanimously  affirmed,  the  court  hold- 
ing that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  plaintiff  should  have  been 
warned  by  the  effervescence  is  one  of  fact  for  the  jury  and  that  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  verdict.  BucTcley  v.  Garden 
City  Co.,  127  App.  Div.  52. 

3.  A  miner  employed  to  excavate  a  tunnel  discovered  some  sand 
and  stone  falling  from  the  roof  and  the  superintendent  would  not 
allow  the  shield  usually  used  to  be  moved  up  because  it  needed  re- 
pairs, but  directed  that  the  tunnel  be  shored  up  and  plaintiff,  while 
shoring  up,  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  falling  rock.  An  action  for 
damages  was  brought  and  plaintiff  was  non-suited  and  the  Second 
Appellate  Department  unanimously  affirmed  this  judgment.  It 
was  held  that  the  action  of  the  superintendent  in  directing  the 
shoring  to  be  done  without  the  use  of  the  usual  shield  was  merely 
an  error  of  judgment  for  which  the  employer  was  not  liable.  No 
proof  was  offered  that  the  defendant  was  negligent  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  directed  the  shoring  to  be  done  and  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  an  experienced  miner,  must,  therefore,  be  held  to  have  as- 
sumed the  risk  of  employment.  Martin  v.  Degnon  Cordrp^cting 
Co.,  127  App.  Div.  85. 

4.  An  employee  in  a  warehouse  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  two 
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piles  of  heavy  sacks  of  flour.  It  appeared  that  the  piles  of  sacks 
which  fell  on  plaintiff  were  placed  in  the  warehouse  before  he 
came  to  work  there  and  that  defendant's  foreman  knew  of  the  dan- 
ger of  falling  but  failed  to  warn  plaintiff.  On  trial  a  recovery  of 
$5,200  was  had  and  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  unani- 
mously affirmed  that  part  of  the  judgment  which  held  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  employer  to  furnish  a  reasonably  safe  place  to  work 
and  that  duty  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  superintendent  or  foreman. 
The  amount  of  damages  was  found  to  be  excessive,  however,  and 
the  judgment  was  affirmed  only  on  condition  the  plaintiff  accept 
$2,500  damages,  otherwise  the  judgment  is  reversed.  Weinert 
V.  Merchants  and  Shippers'  Warehoxise  Co.,  127  App.  826. 

5.  An  employee  of  an  engineering  firm  was  making  repairs  to 
one  of  defendant's  boats.  While  so  engaged  he  stepped  on  a  de- 
fective cover  of  a  manhole  and  was  severely  injured.  A  verdict  to 
plaintiff  of  $7,500  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Second  Ap- 
pellate Department,  it  being  held  that :  When  it  appears  that  in  a 
narrow  passage  on  the  side  of  the  cabin  of  the  boat  the  defendant 
maintained  a  manhole  covered  with  a  defective  covering  liable  to 
turn  over  when  stepped  upon,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  while  under 
the  direction  of  his  foreman  and  on  a  lawful  errand,  stepped  upon 
the  same  and  was  injured,  the  owner's  negligence  is  for  the  jury, 
and  although  the  boat  was  being  repaired  by  another  corporation, 
an  employee  of  the  latter  was  not  a  mere  licensee,  so  that  the  owner 
owes  him  no  higher  duty  than  to  refrain  from  wantonly  injuring 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  the  employee  was  on  the  boat  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  owner,  and  it  ow^d  him  the  duty  of  reasonable 
care.    Casey  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  128  App.  Div.  86. 

6.  A  workman  was  injured  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  dy- 
namite cartridge  which  he  wa*  directed  to  use  by  his  employer's 
foreman.  A  common  law  action  for  damages  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  but  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  unani- 
mously reversed  the  judgment  holding  to  the  rule  that  the  em- 
ployer fulfills  his  duty  by  selecting  a  competent  foreman  and  suit- 
able appliances.  Any  negligence  of  the  foreman  in  the  execution 
of  details  of  the  work  is  that  of  a  fellow  employee  for  which  the 
employer  is  not  liable.  Mahoney  v.  Cayuga  Lake  Cement  Co.,  126 
App.  Div.  164. 
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7.  A  common  laborer  in  a  gypsum  mine  was  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  tunnel.  It  appears  that  the  gypsum 
rock  forming  the  roof  of  the  mine  slaked  when  exposed  to  the  air 
and  was  then  easily  loosened  unless  properly  supported.  Plaintiff 
was  engaged  in  transporting  props  to  a  *'  prop  setter  "  when  the 
accident  occurred.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  danger  and  therefore 
could  not  be  said  to  have  assumed  the  risk  and  the  master's  negli- 
gence in  failing  to  properly  support  the  roof  is  beyond  question. 
A  verdict  of  $2,500  for  plaintiff  was  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  three  to 
two.    Janne  v.  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  126  App.  Div.  244. 

8.  Unanimously  reversing  judgment  it  was  held  that  a  master 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  large  building  is  under  a  duty  to 
his  employees  to  light  the  place  so  that  they  may  be  able,  by  the 
careful  exercise  of  their  senses,  to  observe  dangers.  Where,  in  an 
action  against  a  master  to  recover  for  injuries  received  by  an  em- 
ployee who  on  reporting  for  work  fell  into  a  pit,  the  evidence  is 
conflicting  as  to  whether  the  place  was  lighted,  the  negligence  of 
the  master  and  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  servant  are  for 
the  jury.  Although  a  workman,  when  entering  a  building  under 
construction  in  response  to  a  notice  to  report  with  his  tools  for 
work,  is  not  yet  under  employment,  the  person  summoning  him  is 
under  a  duty  to  have  the  place  so  lighted  that  the  dangers  may  be 
seen.     Bausert  v.  Thovipson-Starrett  Co,,  126  App.  Div.  332. 

9.  A  lineman  while  making  measurements  between  high  tension 
electrical  wires  with  a  linen  tape  received  a  shock.  It  appeared 
that  this  tape  which  was  furnished  by  defendant  contained  copper 
wires  concealed  inside  the  linen  and  when  the  tape  touched  the 
two  wires  simultaneously  a  considerable  amount  of  electricity 
passed  through  the  tape  so  that  plaintiff  was  burned  and  fell  from 
a  pole  to  the  ground.    An  award  of  $2,250  damages  was  made  at 

.  trial  court  and  affirmed  (three  to  two)  by  the  Third  Appellate  De- 
partment on  the  ground  that  it  is  negligence  for  a  telephone  com- 
pany to  furnish  a  servant  such  a  tape  for  such  a  purpose,  especially 
where  the  superintendent  knew  of  its  dangerous  character.  Th6 
fact  that  a  fellow-servant  shook  the  tape  during  the  measuring, 
which  might  have  caused  it  to  touch  the  high  tension  wire,  does 
not  relieve  the  defendant  from  its  primary  n^ligence  in  fumish- 
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ing  the  tape.    Murphy  v.  Hudson  Biver  Telephone  Co.,  127  App. 
Div.  450. 

10.  A  brakeman  was  killed  by  striking  against  a  low  bridge 
while  at  work  on  the  tops  of  moving  cars.  Suit  was  brought  and 
a  jury  awarded  plaintiff  $6,500  damages,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
action  the  trial  judge  granted  a  motion  for  a  non-suit.  Plaintiff 
then  took  an  appeal  and  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department,  by 
four  to  one,  set  aside  the  non-suit  and  reinstated  the  award  of  the 
jury.  It  was  held  that  a  brakeman  required  to  work  on  the  roof, 
of  moving  cars  is  justified  in  relying  upon  "  telltales  "  maintained 
by  the  railroad  to  warn  him  of  the  nearness  of  a  low  bridge,  al- 
though he  has  been  under  the  bridge  fifteen  times  before.  Where 
strands  are  missing  from  such  "  telltale ''  so  that  there  is  room  for 
a  brakeman  to  pass  through  the  open  space  so  caused,  he  is  not  as 
a  matter  of  law  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  failing  to 
observe  a  low  bridge  where  he  has  duties  to  perform  which  engross 
his  attention  and  his  vision  is  partially  obscured  by  smoke.  Har- 
rison  v.  New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  127  App.  Div.  804. 

11.  Reversing  judgment  below,  it  was  held  that  in  an  action 
to  recover  for  the  death  of  a  lineman  who  was  killed  by  the  turn- 
ing on  of  an  electric  current  from  the  power-house  while  he  was 
engaged  in  repairing  wires,  it  is  proper  to  leave  it  to  the  jury  to 
determine  whether  the  defendant  was  negligent  In  not  promul- 
gating a  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  electric  current  should  not  be 
turned  on  while  employees  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  line 
until  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  ])ower-house  had  received  notice 
that  the  work  was  completed  and  the  workmen  were  out  of  danger. 
This  is  true,  although  there  be  no  evidence  of  such  rule  in  any 
similar  business,  for  the  danger  is  so  obvious  and  the  consequences 
so  serious  that  a  jury  may  find  the  necessity  of  such  a  rule  with- 
out evidence  of  its  existence  in  other  cases.  But  it  is  reversible 
error  to  decline  to  charge  that  no  negligence  can  be  predicated 
upon  a  failure  to  promulgate  a  rule  that  the  power  should  not  be 
turned  on  while  a  lineman  was  working  on  the  lines,  as  such  rule 
is  unnecessary,  being  merely  a  direction  to  the  engineer  not  to 
kill  or  injure  a  fellow-servant.  Van  Alsline  v.  Standard  Light, 
Heat  &  Power  Co.,  128  App.  Div.  58. 
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.  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  FOR  UNION  PRINTERS. 

While  comparatively  small  branches  in  this  country  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  both  with  headquarters  in  Eng- 
land, have  for  years  paid  superannuation  benefits,  the  first  dis- 
tinctively American  trade  organization  to  inaugurate  an  old  age 
pension  system  for  its  members  is  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  The  progress  of  this  effort  of  the  associated  journeymen 
printers  will  be  viewed  with  interest  by  national  unions  of  other 
trades,  and  if  the  plan  be  successful,  the  movement  to  provide  a 
stipulated  allowance  for  members  in  their  declining  years,  thus 
obviating  the  dread  of  future  penury,  will  doubtless  become  gen- 
eral among  associations  of  labor  in  the  United  States, 

At  its  annual  convention  in  1905  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  went  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  an  old-age  pension  fund  by  the  federal  government;  the  dele- 
gates voting  down  a  proposition  "  that  the  executive  council  use 
its  best  efforts  to  induce  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pas? 
a  bill  which  will  secure  to  every  wage-worker  in  the  United  States 
who  has  earned  not  more  than  $1,000  average  wage  per  year,  a 
pension  of  not  less  than  $12  per  month  at  the  age  of  60,  and  there 
after  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  natural  life;  provided,  that  such 
wage-worker  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has  lived  in  this 
country  for  at  least  twenty-one  years  continuously  at  the  time 
when  the  application  is  made."  Nevertheless,  at  the  same  session 
the  union  viewed  with  favor  a  resolution  "  that  the  president  is 
hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  who  shall  thor- 
oughly investigate  and  report  to  the  next  convention  a  plan  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  pensions  and  relief  for  aged  and 
sick  members." 

The  eight-hour  movement,  begun  on  January  1,  1906,  having 
overshadowed  all  other  propositions  and  ventures  of  the  union,  the 
committee  was  not  designated  during  that  year,  President  Lynch 
believing  "  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  a  distinct  blow  to  the 
meritorious  principle  set  forth  in  the  resolution  to  appoint  the 
committee  and  have  its  report  come  before  the  convention  at  this 
unpropitious  time."  ^  , 
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It  was  explained  by  the  executive  in  his  report  to  the  1'906  con- 
vention that  "  it  will  be  several  months  before  all  of  the  business 
incident  to  the  eight-hour  movement  has  been  ad^'usted,  and  it 
undoubtedly  will  be  many  months  before  the  membership  will 
favorably  consider  any  proposition  to  increase  the  dues  or  provide 
for  an  additional  assessment  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  ade- 
quately finance  an  old-age  pension  scheme.''  He  was,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  "  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  proposition 
to  again  authorize  the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  as  out- 
lined in  the  resolution,  this  committee  to  submit  its  report  to  the 
next  convention,  provided  in  the  meantime  conditions  so  adjust 
themselves  as  to  make  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  scheme  ad- 
visable and  feasible." 

This  recommendation  was  sanctioned,  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  submitted  its  report  to  the  1907  convention.  "  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  International  Typographical  Union,"  ob- 
served the  committee,  "  to  devise  some  method  for  caring  for  our 
old  and  infirm  members  who,  through  their  steadfast  loyalty  and 
many  sacrifices  to  the  International  Typographical  Union,  have 
made  our  present  organization  possible  —  a  plan  that  will  insure 
them  against  abject  poverty  and  public  or  private  charity;  a  pen- 
sion suitable  to  their  needs.  Such  a  system  is  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  and  policy  of  the  organization.  The  recent  eight-hour 
struggle  has  left  many  old  men,  who  gave  up  the  last  position  they 
would  ever  have  for  the  principle  and  honor  involved,  and  for 
these  benefits,  lasting  and  positive  to  the  young  men,  the  old  men 
have  sacrificed  their  all,  thus  placing  the  International  Union  under 
a  heavy  mortgage  to  them,  since,  without  their  aid,  the  eight-hour 
struggle  would  not  have  been  so  successful.  The  membership  must 
be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  aged  and  incapaci- 
tated members  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Union  Printers'  Home  at  Colorado  Springs,  because  of 
family  ties  and  long  associations  in  their  respective  localities.  The 
committee,  mindful  of  this  condition,  believes  that  an  old-age 
pension  is  a  solution  of  the  question  that  confronts  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  in  discharging  its  obligation  to  such 
members  as  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  Home  and  its  blessings. 
Aside  from  the  sentimental  features  involved  there  are  at  least 
two  other  points  in  the  old-age  pension  plan  that  should  appeal 
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to  every  member:  (1)  As  an  orgauizing  factor  its  value  to  the 
International  would  be  inestimable.  To  the  printer  outside  the 
ranks  it  is  sure  to  be  so  attractive,  once  it  is  established,  that, 
instead  of  remaining  outside,  a  constant  menace,  he  is  sure  to 
identify  himself  with  the  union.  (2)  Because,  as  its  basic  fea- 
ture, it  has  a  provision  for  twenty  years'  continuous  membership, 
lapses  for  any  cause  are  sure  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
fact  that  the  International  will  reward  the  loyalty  of  its  members 
by  providing  for  their  declining  years  will  cause  many  to  consider 
well  before  severing  their  connection  with  the  organization  for 
any  of  the  trivial  reasons  which  now  influoice  them-  It  is  appar- 
ent to  your  committee  that  an  old-age  pension,,  no  matter  how 
carefully  wrought,  or  painstakingly  considered,  is  sure  to  be  an 
experiment,  yet  we  submit  this  plan  for  your  earnest  considera- 
tion, confident  that  experience  will  point  the  way  to  needed 
changes,  until  it  will  finally  rest  on  a  satisfactory  working  basis." 
The  committee  suggested  that  the  revenue  for  the  pension  fund 
be  derived  from  an  assessment  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
weekly  earnings  of  the  membership.  It  estimated  that  there 
would  be  500  eligible  pension  applicants,  that  the  yearly  receipts 
would  aggregate  $168,000,  that  the  annual  disbursements  to 'pen- 
sioners would  amoimt  to  $104,000,  and  that  the  balance,  $64,000, 
would  be  for  the  sinking  fund,  administration,  and  incidental 
expenses.  In  conclusion  the  committee  presented  the  following 
plan: 

"  Section  6.  Any  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  ( includ- 
ing members  of  the  Typographia  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  with  the 
International  Typographical  Union)  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60  years, 
and  who  has  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
and  who  finds  it  impossible  to  secure  sustaining  employment,  and  who  has  no 
other  adequate  means  of  support,  may  receive  the  sum  of  $4  per  week,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth, 

"  Section  7.  Applications  for  pensions  shall  be  made  on  blank  forms  pre- 
pared and « furnished  from  international  headquarters.  Applicants  shall  set 
.forth  all  the  facts  and  answer  fully  all  the  questions  contained  in  said 
form,  which  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  local  union 
of  which  applicant  is  a  member.  Said  application  to  be  published  in  the 
Typographical  Journal,  and  should  no  objection  be  made  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  said  publication  the  member  shall  then  be  placed  on  the 
pension  roll.  Should  objection  be  raised,  the  case  shall  be  investigated  by  the 
executive  council. 

"  Section  8.  Any  member  earning  $4  or  over  in  any  one  week  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  pension  for  that  week. 
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"  Section  9.  Secretaries  of  subordinate  unions  shall  forward  weekly  to  the 
international  secretary-treasurer  a  true  and  correct  list  of  applicants  entitled 
to  pensions.  On  receipt  of  such  list  the  international  secretary-treasurer 
shall  transmit  the  amount  due  to  the  local  secretary  for  distribution. 

"  Section  10.  Any  beneficiary  who  has  knowingly  testified  falsely  con- 
cerning his  or  her  qualifications  as  a  worthy  applicant  for  said  pension 
shall  be  debarred  from  receiving  pension  for  such  time  as  the  executive 
council  may  deem  fit. 

''Section  11.  The  executive  council  shall  have  the  power  at  all  times  to 
review  any  pension  case,  and  if  in  their  opinion  circumstances  warrant  it 
the  beneficiary  may  be  debarred  from  further  participation  in  the  pension 
fund. 

"  Section  12.  In  order  to  meet  exigencies  that  may  arise,  the  executive 
council  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  such  changes  in  administering 
the  old  age  pension  fund  as  they  may  deem  wise  after  said  plan  has  been 
established. 

"Section  13.  The  assessment  for  the  old  age  fund  shall  begin  January  1, 
1908;  Provided,  The  present  2  per  cent  assessmient  for  the  eight-hour  strike 
has  been  taken  off  on  or  before  that  date.  In  no  event  is  this  section  t«) 
become  operative  until  the  strike  assessment  is  discontinued.  The  dis- 
bursement of  said  pension  to  begin  five  months  from  the  date  of  levying  first 
assessment  for  old  age  pension  fund. 

**  Section  14.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  necessary  data  the  international 
secretary-treasurer  shall  furnish  local  secretaries  with  blanks  to  be  filled  out 
by  each  member,  setting  forth  his  or  her  record  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union.  Said  blank  to  be  returned  to  International 
secretary-treasurer  for  future  reference." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  convention 
and  later  was  ratified  by  the  referendum  by  a  vote  of  17,177  for 
and  9,194  against  —  a  majority  of  7,893  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion. At  the  1908  conclave  of  the  International  Union  section  8 
of  the  plan  was  amended  so  as  to  read  (the  new  matter  being 
italicized)  :  "Any  member  earning  $4  or  over  in  any  one  week 
at  the  printing  trade  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pension  for  that 
week/' 

On  March  21,  1908,  the  eight-hour  assessment  having  been 
eliminated,  the  pension  levy  became  effective.  Acting  under  the 
provision  authorizing  them  "  to  make  such  changes  in  administer- 
ing the  old-age  pension  fund  as  they  may  deem  wise,  after  said 
plan  has  been  established,"  the  executive  council  made  these 
rulings  in  August: 

"  1.  The  executive  council  approves  all  pension  applications  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  applicant,  eligible  in  all  other  particulars  and  requirements, 
'  finds  it  impossible  to  secure  sustaining  employment '  at  the  trade. 
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"  2.  Where  members,  applicants  for  the  pension,  are  residents  of  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  the  nation,  state,  county  or  municipality,  they  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  the  pension  while  at  such  institutions. 

"  3.  Where  members,  applicants  for  the  pension,  also  draw  a  pension  from 
the  nation,  state,  county  or  municipality,  or  from  employers  or  other  sources, 
and  are  not  residents  of  publicly  supported  institutions,  they  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  pension. 

"4.  Residents  of  the  Union  Printers  Home  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the 
pension  while  at  that  institution. 

''5.  Members  who  make  $4  per  week  or  more  at  the  pnnting  business 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  pension. 

"  6.  The  executive  council,  in  considering  pension  applications,  shall  place 
a  liberal  construction  upon  the  clause,  '  and  who  has  no  other  adequate  means 
of  support.' 

*^  7.  Pensioners  must  now  and  at  all  times  be  in  possession  of  a  current 
working  card,  with  the  proper  International  due  stamp  attached,  showing 
International  dues  and  assessments  to  have  been  paid. 

''8.  The  pension  is  to  be  paid  every  four  weeks,  checks  therefor  to  be 
payable  to  the  interested  member  and  transmitted  to  him  through  the  secre- 
tary of  his  union. 

"  9.  Holders  of  traveling  cards,  desiring  to  apply  for  the  pension,  must 
deposit  their  cards  with  a  local  union,  and  file  their  petition  through  it. 

''10.  '  Blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  each  member,  setting  forth  his  or  her 
record,'  etc.,  appearing  in  section  14  of  the  pension  law,  governs  only  those 
applying  for  a  pension,  as  provided  in  section  7  thereof." 

Details  incident  to  the  inauguration  of  disbursements  under 
the  law  progressed  speedily,  so  that  before  September  30th  quite 
a  number  of  members  whose  applications  had  been  approved  re- 
ceived their  initial  payments  from  the  pension  fund.  At  the 
close  of  November  the  receipts  from  the  eight  months'  assessment 
amounted  to  $120,224.86  —  a  monthly  average  of  $15,028.10. 
At  this  rate  the  yearly  receipts  will  aggregate  more  than  $180,000. 
The  expenditures  for  a  period  of  three  months  footed  up 
$19,193.61,  so  that  on  November  20th  there  was  a  balance  of 
$101,031.25  in  the  fund. 

When  Secretary-Treasurer  Bramwood's  report  for  November 
closed  there  were  476  pensioners  on  the  roll.  Of  that  number  191 
(40  per  cent)  were  in  New  York  State  —  there  being  158  in  New 
York  City,  10  in  Albany,  1  in  Buffalo,  5  in  Lockport,  6  in  Eoch- 
ester,  2  in  Schenectady,  5  in  Syracuse,  1  in  Troy,  and  3  in  Utica. 
The  remaining  285  were  residents  of  80  cities  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  On  the  date  named  there  were 
36  applications  of  pensionable  members  awaiting  the  decision  of 
the  executive  council. 
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An  analysis  of  the  ages  of  the  476  pensioners  develops  the 
notable  fact  that  58.8  per  cent  (280)  of  them  are  between  60  and 
70  years,  36  per  cent  (171)  are  septuagenarians,  5  per  cent  (21) 
are  octogenarians,  while  one  is  a  nonagenarian.  The  latter  mem- 
her  is  affiliated  with  Typographical  Union  No.  6  in  Xew  York 
City.  In  September  in  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  the  clerk  of 
the  printers'  benefit  board  written  in  a  firm,  legible  hand  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  man  of  40  years,  this  elderly  compositor 
said :  "  On  the  first  day  of  November  next,  God  willing,  I  shall 
then  enter  my  94th  year  and  my  73d  as  a  typo  unionist;  42  of 
which  I  have  spent  as  a  member  of  New  York  Typographhical 
Union  —  Big  Six.  I  deem  it  an  honor  and  great  blessing  that  the 
officials  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  deemed  me 
worthy  of  being  placed  upon  the  pension  fund."  One  woman  was 
placed  on  the  roster.  She  is  62  years  of  age  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  typographical  unions  for  32  consecutive  years. 

Number  and  Ages  of  Pensioners  on  Typographical  Union  Rolls  at  End  of  November,  1 90S. 


Number  op  Pensioners. 

-- 

In  New  York  State. 

In  other  localities. 

Total. 

Age  of  each, 
(years.) 

13 

16 

7 

10 

11 

16 

10 

8 

11 

17 

10 

10 

11 

4 

6 

8 

4 

3 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

18 

13 

20 

11 

17 

18 

21 

11 

17 

16 

17 

12 

17 

14 

6 

14 

0 

9 

4 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

31 

29 

27 

21 

28 

33 

31 

19 

28 

33 

27 

22 

28 

18 

12 

22 

13 

12 

8 

9 

8 

6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
88 
93 

101 

286 

476 
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Speaking  of  the  value  of  continuous  membership,  the  president 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union  observes  that  members 
who  sever  their  connection  with  that  organization,  "  either  through 
dropping  out  or  by  the  taking  of  withdrawal  cards,  by  that  ac- 
tion and  at  that  moment  terminate  their  continuous  membership, 
and  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  pension  fund  twenty  years*  con- 
tinuous membership  from  the  date  of  reaffiliation  will  be  neces- 
sary. Many  members  in  good  health  and  able  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood at  the  trade  are,  as  is  human,  prone  to  be  careless  as  to  the 
pension  fund,  basing  their  attitude  on  the  insecure  foundation 
of  never  needing  the  assistance  that  the  pension  will  give.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  is  not  a  member  to-day  who  may  not 
at  some  future  period  be  placed  in  the  direst  financial  need,  un- 
able to  work,  or  unable  to  obtain  it  because  of  age  or  infirmity, 
and,  needing  the  pension,  then  find  that  he  is  ineligible  on  ac- 
count of  lapse  in  membership  through  suspension  for  non-payment 
of  dues  and  assessments,  the  taking  out  of  an  honorary  with- 
drawal card,  or  leaving  the  local  union.  This  applies  also  to  those 
members  who  got  into  other  lines  of  industrial  activity.  The 
time  may  arrive  when  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  the 
compositor's  art  for  a  livelihood,  and  will  reach  a  condition  in 
which  the  pension,  small  as  it  may  be  considered  by  those  in  the 
full  possession  of  strength  and  the  ability  to  work,  will  be  a  real 
blessing  enjoyed  as  a  right  and  not  as  a  privilege."  Examination 
of  the  figures  in  the  table  that  follows  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  476  pensioners  are  not  only  in  accord  with  their  presi- 
dent's views,  but  they  have  demonstrated  their  belief  in  the  util- 
ity and  principles  of  their  organization  by  retaining  their  mem- 
bership constantly  throughout  the  long  periods  set  forth  in  the 
statement.  Forty-two  (8.8  per  cent)  of  these  printers  have  been 
good-standing  members  for  fifty  years  and  upward,  149  (31.3  per 
cent)  between  forty  and  forty-nine  years,  96  (20.2  per  cent)  from 
thirty  to  thirty-nine  years,  78  (16.4  per  cent)  twenty-five  to 
twenty-nine  years,  and  111  (23.3  per  cent)  twenty  to  twenty-four 
years. 
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Duration  of  Continuous  Membership  of  Pensioners  in  Typographical  Unions. 


Number  of  pensioners. 

Years  of  continuous 
membership. 

Number  of  pensioners. 

Years  of  continuous 
membership. 

Ill 

20  to  24 

9 

43 

28 

25 

11 

44 

14 

26 

12 

45 

16 

27 

3 

46 

12 

28 

3 

47 

8 

29 

11 

48 

6 

30 

11 

49 

5 

31 

15 

50 

5 

32 

4 

51 

7 

33 

4 

52 

8 

34 

2 

53 

7 

35 

6 

54 

9 

36 

3 

55 

9 

37 

4 

66 

21 

38 

2 

58 

19 

39 

1 

60 

41 

40 

1 

72 

20 
28 

41 
42 

1                                  476 

1 

While  the  International  Typographical  Union  permits  the  pay- 
ment of  $1  per  week,  or  $208  per  year,  to  each  of  its  pensioners, 
who  at  present  represent  1  per  cent  of  the  membership  (45,198), 
the  rules  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  provide  that  in 
the  United  States  any  member  55  years  of  age  who  has  been 
twenty-five  years  successively  in  the  society^  and  who  through  old 
age  or  infirmity  cannot  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  or  who  is 
unable  to  follow  his  usual  occupation,  is  entitled  to  a  superannua- 
tion benefit  of  $2.10  per  week;  if  thirty  years  a  member,  $2.40; 
if  thirty-five  years,  $2.70;  if  forty  years  or  upward,  $3.  For 
fifty-eight  years  this  society  has  been  paying  old-age  pensions  to 
its  members,  and  in  that  time  it  has  disbursed  for  that  purpose 
throughout  its  jurisdiction  $9,957,881.  At  present  it  distributes 
$645,297  annually  among  its  5,598  aged  members.  This  figure 
represents  5  per  cent  of  its  total  membership  (110,084)  and  the 
yearly  payment  per  capita  is  $115.28.  In  its  American  coun- 
cil the  society  has  2,821  members,  210  (7.4  per  cent)  of  whom 
are  at  present  enjoying  pensions.  The  Amalgamated  Engineers' 
Monthly  Journal  for  December,  1908,  issued  in  London,  Eng., 
comments  thus  upon  the  question  of  superannuation  benefits: 

"  Whilst  there  is  probably  no  other  benefit  to  which,  and  for  which,  the 
members  more  cheerfully  pay,  yet  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the  problem  of 
superannuation  as  it  grows  from  year  to  year.  When  it  is  noted  that  of  the 
Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  week  contributions,  7d.  (14  cents)  is  due  for  pa}7nent 
of  current  superannuation  benefit,  without  in  any  way  augmenting  the  super* 
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annuation  fund  for  future  benefits  of  present  payers,  the  growing  seriousness 
of  the  said  benefit  is  apparent.  And  it  will  be  a  problem  to  be  discussed 
in  the  not  far  distant  future  how  the  inauguration  and  extension  of  State 
old-age  pensions  shall  insure  some  relief  to  the  society  from  the  burden  of 
superannuation  expenditure,  as  well  as  augmenting  the  income  of  the  recipienta 
of  that  benefit." 

The  by-laws  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  provide  that  any  good-standing  member  in  the  United 
States  district  who  is  50  years  of  age,  and  incapable  of  earning 
the  usual  amount  of  wages  in  the  locality  in  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, if  he  has  been  twenty-five  years  successively  in  the  so- 
ciety shall  be  allowed  $2.80  per  week  for  life;  and  any  carpenter 
of  the  same  age  who  has  been  continuously  a  member  for  eighteen 
years  shall  receive  $2.45  per  week  for  life.  After  a  member  has 
been  placed  upon  the  superannuation  list  he  cannot,  however,  re- 
ceive the  benefit  if  earning  more  than  half  the  rate  of  wages. 
Under  the  rules  a  member  who  is  more  than  50  years  of  age,  if 
he  continue  to  labor  at  carpentry  and  is  not  able  to  obtain  the 
prevailing  wage-rate,  is  permitted  to  work  at  a  reduced  rate. 
This  society  pays  out  yearly  $210,841  to  2,172  superannuated 
members  (3  per  cent  of  a  total  membership  of  68,735),  the  aver- 
age disbursement  annually  per  pensioner  being  $97.07.  The  ag- 
gregate expenditure  for  superannuation  benefits  in  the  past  forty- 
one  years  was  $1,822,417.  In  the  United  States  district  there 
are  5,673  members,  57  (1  per  cent)  of  whom  are  in  receipt  of  old- 
age  pensions. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  is  that  in 
seventy  of  the  leading  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain  there  are 
13,383  pensioners,  who  receive  $1,249,492  annually  —  an  average 
of  $93.36  per  beneficiary. 

The  fifteenth  biennial  convention  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
September  21  to  October  2,  1908,  ordered  that  the  following  new 
constitutional  provision  relating  to  old-age  pensions,  be  submitted 
to  the  referendum  for  ratification : 

"Any  member  who  has  been  twenty- five  years  a  member  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  continuously  and  lias  reached  the  age  of  60  years,  and  is  inca- 
pacitated to  euch  an  extent  that  he  cannot  earn  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
wages  in  the  district  in  which  he  works,  shaU  be  entitled  to  $150  per  year, 
to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  general  treasurer  upon  the  recommendation  of 
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the  local  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the  approval  of  the  general  treasurer 
and  general  secretary. 

''  To  pay  for  this  benefit  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  Section.  67  by  adding 
five  cents  per  month  for  each  beneficial  and  semi-beneficial  member.  This 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  general  office  and  shall  be  put  into  a  separate 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  superannuation  benefit  fund,  and  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose. 

"  If  this  addition  to  Section  67  is  not  carried  by  referendum  vote,  Section 
114  (a)  shall  be  null  and  void. 

"If  this  addition  known  as  Section  114  (a)  shall  be  adopted  by  a  refer- 
endum vote,  it  shall  go  into  effect  January  1,  1910. 

On  December  24th  General  Secretary  Frank  Duffy,  of  the 
United  Brotherhood,  in  a  communication  to  the  writer,  stated  that 
"  the  old-age  pension  plan  proposed  at  our  Salt  Lake  City  con- 
vention has  been  defeated  by  the  referendum  vote  of  this 
organization.'^ 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  OR  WORKMEN'S  COMPEN- 
SATION?* 

Twenty  thousand  factory  and  shop  workers  in  this  Empire 
State  injured  by  accidents  in  one  year!  That,  observe,  is  a  list 
of  casualties  for  only  two  of  the  great  branches  of  industry, 
namely,  manufacturing  and  mining,  and  does  not  represent  com- 
plete figures  even  for  those.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  grand  total 
of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  whole  army  of  industrial  workers 
in  this  state  in  a  single  year  is.  To  know  that,  one  would  have 
to  consider  the  other  great  branches  of  industry,  especially  trans- 
portation and  building,  not  to  mention  agriculture,  fisheries  and 
forestry  which  have  their  hazards  also.  For  the  great  transporta- 
tion industry  here  are  two  significant  totals  from  the  reports  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  For  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1907,  there  were  2,025  reported  injuries  to  employees  (449  fatal) 
on  the  steam  railroads  of  the  state.  In  the  last  six  months  of 
1907  there  were  426  casualties  to  employees  (65  fatalities)  on 
street  railways  reported  by  telephone  to  the  Commission  for  the 
first  district,  which  is  practically  Xew  York  City.  For  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry  we  know  nothing  at  all  as  to  total 
figures,  but  here  is  a  single  item  that  is  suggestive.  The  Central 
Federated  Union  in  Xew  York  City  reported  the  other  day,  after 
investigation  among  its  members,  that  no  less  than  fifty-five  men 
had  been  killed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  BlackwelFs  Island 
bridge.  Manifestly  the  20,000  accidents  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  would  have  to  be  increased  by  thousands  more  before  one 
would  approach  the  total  of  all  industrial  accidents  in  this  state 
in  a  single  prosperous  year. 

But  that  20,000,  about  which  we  know  something  of  detail,  is 
sufficiently  large  to  give  us  food  for  thought.  Let  that  thought  be 
directed  for  the  present  to  the  following  points :  First,  the  burden 
imposed  by  these  accidents ;  second,  who  now  carries  that  burden ; 
third,  is  the  burden  now  justly  placed;  fourth,  if  not,  where 

♦A  paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at  EI- 
iBira  in  November,  1908,  by  Chief  Statistician  L.  W.  Hatch. 
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should  it  be  placed,  confining  ourselves  all  the  time  as  closely  as 
possible  to  New  York  State. 

First,  the  burden  entailed  by  industrial  accidents.  This  com- 
prises two  elements :  the  one,  the  physical  suffering  of  the  injured 
man  and  the  mental  anguish  of  himself  or  friends ;  the  other,  the 
economic  loss  of  wages  and  medical  or  funeral  expenses.  To  get 
an  idea  of  the  physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish,  note  the 
extent  of  injury  suffered  in  the  different  accidents.  The  20,000 
accidents  quoted  above  is  merely  a  round  number  based  on  the 
19,431  accidents  in  factories,  shops,  mines  and  quarries  in  this 
state  which  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection 
in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1907.  So  far  as  could  be  judged 
by  reports  made  usually  within  a  very  brief  period  after  the 
accident  (the  law  requires  report  of  accidents  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  occurrence),  14,298  of  these  injuries  were  only  tem- 
porary. But  many  of  these  temporary  injuries  were  no  light  mat- 
ter as  to  physical  suffering.  For  example,  665  of  them  involved 
fractures  of  bone.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  were  2,738  cases 
in  which  the  injury  was  plainly  permanent  and  in  2,053  others 
the  injury  was  so  serious  as  to  indicate  probable  permanent  results 
at  the  time  of  the  report.  Of  the  2,733  knowoi  permanent  disable- 
ments, in  112  there  was  a  loss  of  one  or  both  arras,  limbs,  hands  or 
feet;  in  90  cases  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes  was  destroyed;  in 
1,909  there  was  a  loss  of  one  or  more  fingers ;  in  174  cases  there 
were  permanent  internal  injuries.  Finally  there  is  a  grim  death 
roll  of  344  or  more  than  one  death  for  every  workday  in  the  year. 
It  needs  but  a  very  little  imagination  stirred  by  memory  of  sick- 
ness or  death  in  one's  own  home  to  make  of  these  cold  figures  an 
appalling  picture  of  pain  and  anguish.  Were  it  not  the  present 
purpose  to  be  scrupulously  unsensational,  the  above  figures  could 
be  clothed  with  detail  as  horrid  in  kind,  though  not  in  such  mass, 
as  any  battlefield  description  could  offer,  by  simple  quotation 
from  the  detailed  statement  of  ffttal  accident  cases  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 

But  turn  now  to  the  economic  burden  entailed  by  accidents. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  loss  of  wages.    The  range  of  this  loss 
in  different'  cases  is  simply  unlimited.     It  extends  all  the  way. 
from  the  man  who  loses  but  fifteen  minutes  of  working  time  for 
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the  bandaging  of  a  bruise  to  the  workman  whose  life  is  cut  off 
and  in  whose  case  the  wage  loss  could  be  figured  only  in  the 
capitalized  earnings  of  a  lifetime.  Information  happens  to  be  at 
hand  as  to  the  loss  of  wages  in  thirty  of  the  1907  accidents.  These 
were  taken  at  random.  Whether  they  are  typical  of  all  accidents 
or  not  is  wholly  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand  they  probably  repre- 
sent the  more  serious  of  non-fatal  accidents,  but  on  the  other  in- 
clude no  fatal  cases.  But,  however  typical,  they  will  serve  for 
concrete  illustration  of  the  point  in  hand.  The  loss  of  working 
time  in  them  varied  from  one  day  to  seventy-five  weeks  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  man  was  still  idle  at  the  time  of  report.  For 
the  thirty  cases  the  total  time  lost,  so  far  as  could  be  known  at  the 
time  of  report,  was  349  weeks.  The  total  loss  in  wages  of  these 
thirty  workers  was  in  that  time  $4,505.  In  the  case  of  five  the 
loss  was  not  over  $25.  Twelve  lost  from  $60  to  $100  and  thirteen 
over  $100,  of  whom  four  lost  over  $400.  The  average  loss  for  the 
thirty  was  $150.  Compare  this  with  the  average  annual  wage  of 
male  factory  workers  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  this  State  (all 
of  the  thirty  employees  above  considered  were  men  over  sixteen 
except  one),  computed  from  the  figures  of  the  federal  census  of 
manufactures  for  1905,  which  was  $579.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  wage  loss  in  these  thirty  more  serious  but  non-fatal  acci- 
dents was  equal  to  26  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  wage  in 
manufacturing  industries. 

But  the  loss  of  earnings  during  the  period  of  the  worker's  total 
disability  is  not  always  the  only  wage  loss.  Of  the  thirty  injured 
employees  above  referred  to,  twelve  were  reported  to  be  unable, 
after  the  accidents,  to  do  the  same  work  as  before,  and  five  returned 
to  work  at  lower  wages  than  they  were  receiving  prior  to  the 
accidents.  Here  is  indicated  for  some  cases  permanently  lowered 
earning  capacity  with  continuous  effect  on  wages  thereafter.  In 
the  extreme  case  of  permanent  complete  disablement  such  loss 
rises  to  that  in  fatal  accidents  when,  of  course,  there  is,  for  the 
family,  a  permanent  total  loss  of  wages. 

Loss  of  wages  is  the  chief  element  in  the  financial  burden  of 
accidental  injuries  but  not  the  only  one.  In  addition  there  is  the 
immediate  burden  of  expense  for  medical  care,  or  burial  in  fatal 
cases.     Figures  for  such  losses  are  even  more  meager  than  for 
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wage  losses.  This  point  was  definitely  reported  in  only  thirteen 
of  the  above  thirty  cases  and  in  these  the  medical  expenses  varied 
all  the  way  from  $1  to  $175,  except  in  one  very  serious  case  for 
which  that  outlay  was  stated  to  have  been  $500. 

Now  the  mere  size  of  the  economic  burden  entailed  by  accidents 
suggested  above  is  not  unimpressive.  But  to  realize  its  true 
significance  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  wage  earner.  Mrs.  More,  in  her  study  of 
"  Wage  Earners'  Budgets,"  found  that  in  200  wage  earners'  fam- 
ilies in  New  York  City  whose  average  annual  income  ($851)  was 
considerably  above  that  of  the  average  male  factory  worker  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  that  city  ($628)  the  average  annual  sur- 
plus of  income  over  expenditures  was  $15.13.  It  was  noted  above 
that  in  thirty  accidents  taken  at  random  the  average  loss  in  wages 
was  $150.  It  was  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  entirely  uncertain 
just  how  typical  these  thirty  cases  are.  But  in  the  interests  of 
statistical  caution  cut  this  average  wage  loss  in  two,  and  you  still 
have  a  loss  of  income,  to  say  nothing  of  medical  expenses,  equal 
to  five  times  the  average  surplus  found  by  Mrs.  More.  Moreover, 
163  of  her  200  families  had  a  deficit  or  just  came  out  even  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  other  words  the  economic  burden  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  often  falls  where  it  tends  to  press  down  imme- 
diately to  actual  poverty.  Mrs.  More  concluded  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  dependency  in  the  families  she  investigated  was 
that  of  "  illness  or  death  of  principal  wage  earner."  Among  the 
thirty  accident  cases  here  frequently  adverted  to,  and  none  of 
them  fatal  accidents,  it  actually  appears  that  in  nine,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  wife  or  children,  were  compelled  to  go  to  work 
or  to  work  harder  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  This  was  only  the 
first  fruit  of  these  catastrophies,  such  as  could  be  seen  within  a 
few  months  of  their  occurrence.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  to  an  audience  of  those  more  or  less  expert  or  specially  in- 
terested in  charitable  work  that  such  economic  burdens  often  work 
out  their  full  results  only  in  a  long  course  of  time.  To  quote 
Amos  G.  Warner  in  his  "American  Charities,"  "frequently 
pauperism  does  not  result  until  years  afterward,  when  a  widowed 
mother  has  broken  down  in  the  attempt  to  support  her  family,  or 
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when  some  aged  or  incapable  relative  has  been  turned  adrift  from 
the  incapacity  of  the  family  to  maintain  him  longer." 

Such,  hinted  at  rather  than  adequately  described,  is  the  burden 
of  human  suffering  and  economic  loss  connected  with  industrial 
accidents.  It  is  sufficiently  great  to  demand  as  a  pressing  prac- 
tical problem  of  justice  and  humanity  earnest  inquiry  as  to  where 
it  now  rests  and  whether  it  ought  to  rest  there. 

One  part  of  the  burden  does  and  can  rest  in  only  one  place. 
The  physical  pain  and  mental  anguish,  save  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
may  be  intensified  by  the  economic  burden,  can  by  no  means  be 
shifted  from  the  injured  worker  or  his  friends.  Concerning  this 
burden  civilized  society  can  entertain  but  one  ideal,  namely,  all 
possible  prevention  of  accidents,  which  experience  indicates  is  to 
be  attained  primarily  by  means  of  vigorously  enforced  factory 
laws  for  the  safeguarding  of  work  places,  together  with  the  edu- 
cation afforded  by  museums  of  safety  devices. 

But  the  economic  burden,  whose  first  incidence  is  also  upon  the 
injured  workman  or  his  friends,  may  be  shifted.  It  has  already 
been  indicated  that  not  infrequently  some  part  of  the  burden 
ultimately  comes  upon  society  at  large  in  the  form  of  public 
charity  due  to  the  dependence  of  injured  workmen  or  their  fam- 
ilies. This,  however,  amounts  rather  to  an  alleviation  of  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  the  burden  than  to  an  actual  shifting  of  it  and  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  at  the  most.  The  main  question  concerns 
the  shifting  of  the  burden  from  employee  to  employer.  This 
actually  occurs  at  present  in  one  of  two  ways;  by  voluntary  as- 
sumption of  some  part  of  the  burden  by  the  employer  or  by  com- 
pulsory assessment  of  it  upon  him  as  matter  of  law. 

Voluntary  assumption  of  the  burden  by  employers  occurs  in 
various  ways.  Frequently  it  takes  the  direct  forms  of  payment 
of  wages  in  full  or  in  part  during  disability,  or  payment  of  some 
or  all  of  the  medical  expenses,  or  simple  donation  of  a  lump  sum, 
or  some  combination  of  these  forms.  A  not  uncommon  form  of 
voluntary  assistance  appears  in  employees'  benefit  associations, 
or  relief  departments,  paying  accident  benefits  to  which  the  em- 
ployer contributes  either  in  cash  or  by  free  services  of  administra- 
tion. Sometimes  an  employer  will  insure  his  employees  collect- 
ively with  a  commercial  insurance  company  and  pay  some  part 
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of  the  premiums  himself.  Finally,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  employers 
maintain  a  regular  system  of  compensation  of  their  own  without 
cost  to  employees. 

To  what  extent  the  financial  burden  of  accidents  is  thus  trans- 
ferred from  worker  to  employer  by  the  .voluntary  initiative  of 
the  latter  in  these  various  ways,  we  are  unfortunately  without 
precise  information.  Some  evidence  on  this  point  is  afforded, 
however,  by  the  following  figures  from  the  report  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1899.  Therein,  for  a  total  of 
1,657  cases,  it  was  found  that  the  employer  paid  wages  in  full  in 
14  per  cent  of  the  cases,  wages  in  part  in  2J  per  cent,  medical 
expenses  in  1  1/3  per  cent,  medical  expenses  and  some  other  as- 
sistance in  J  of  1  per  cent,  and  all  costs  of  the  accident  in  2^  per 
cent.  In  8  per  cent  of  the  cases  it  was  reported  that  assistance 
was  received  from  an  employers'  and  employees  mutual  benefit 
association,  and  in  3  1/5  per  cent  from  an  insurance  company. 
Too  much  ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  to  the  general  applicability 
of  these  proportions.  But  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  rep- 
resent only  non-fatal  accidents  and  that  in  the  case  of  mutual 
benefit  associations,  relief  departments  and  workmen's  collective 
insurance  the  great  bulk  of  accident  relief  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
paid  by  the  employees  themselves,  and  if  allowance  be  made  foi- 
the  use  of  nominally  "  voluntary  "  assistance  as  a  means  of  es- 
cape from  legal  liability,  it  seems  safe  to  infer  that  the  portion 
of  the  economic  burden  of  industrial  accidents  now  voluntarily 
assumed  by  employers  in  this  State  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole. 

But  is  there  not  hope  that  with  advancing  enlightenment  of 
employers  as  to  their  obligation  for  the  welfare  of  their  employees 
there  will  be  an  extension  of  this  voluntary  assumption  of  the 
burden?  To  this  question  the  best  evidence  available  does  not 
afford  a  hopeful  answer.  Passing  over  an  inherent  defect  in 
much  of  such  voluntary  assistance,  due  to  its  menace  to  the  work- 
ers' independence,  a  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  ex- 
tension lies  in  the  fact  that  voluntary  assistance,  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  need  at-  all  adequately,  must  be  freed  entirely  from  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty,  which  now  attaches  to  much  of  it,  and  must 
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take  the  form  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  system  for  all  accidents. 
The  financial  risk  involved  in  such  a  system  is  too  great  for  any 
but  the  very  strongest  employers  to  carry  individually,  so  that 
for  employers  generally  some  form  of  associated  inaurance  would 
be  indispensable.  Any  movement  in  this  direction  short  of  a 
general  one  for  a  given  industry  would  break  down  before  the 
economic  law  that  the  level  of  competition  tends  to  be  controlled 
by  the  standard  of  the  least  liberal  employer.  No,  admirable  as 
the  idea  may  appear,  that  employers  generally  will  voluntarily  co- 
operate and  assume  the  burden  of  industrial  accidents,  it  must  be 
classed  as'  a  dream  which  is  nearer  the  millennium  than  the  pres- 
ent day. 

This  brings  us  to  the  vital  question  in  the  whole  matter.  How 
much  of  the  economic  burden  of  accidents  does  society,  through 
the  voice  of  law,  say  the  workman  may,  as  of  right,  shift  to  the 
employer,  and  is  society  now  doing  justice  in  this  matter? 

The  law  which  answers  this  question  in  New  York  State  is 
found  in  the  common  law  of  employers'  liability  for  accidents  to 
employees  as  it  has  been  slightly  modified  by  two  statutes;  one, 
the  act  of  1902,  known  as  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  other 
an  act  of  1906,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Eailway  I^iability  Act. 
Stripped  of  legal  phrase,  and  ignoring  minor  qualifications,  the 
law  says  to  the  injured  workman  essentially  this:  Your  employer 
must  exercise  due  care  for  your  safety  while  at  work,  as  to  place, 
materials,  appliances,  competent  fellow  workmen,  and  rules  for 
conduct  of  the  work,  the  care  due  being  such  as  a  reasonably 
prudent  man  would  ordinarily  exercise.  At  the  same  time  you 
and  your  fellow  workmen  must  exercise  due  care  to  avoid  danger. 
If  now  you  can  prove  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  some  neg- 
ligence of  your  employer  as  to  the  above  duty  and  can  also  prove, 
if  necessary,  that  you  yourself  did  not  neglect  to  be  careful,  in 
any  such  way  as  to  lead  to  the  accident,  and  that  none  of  your 
fellow  workmen  (other  than  superintendents,  foremen  or  those 
controlling  the  movement  of  trains)  did,  then  you  may  claim  as 
legal  right  that  the  economic  burden  of  the  accident  shall  be 
shifted  to  the  employer.  This  right  you  must  assert  and  prove, 
however,  in  a  civil  suit. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  works  in  practice  and  how  much  good 
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it  does  the  injured  workman.  Note  first,  that  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  workman's  right  places  him  and  his  employer  in 
an  antagonistic  attitude  and  that  they  do  not  stand  on  equal  terms 
in  the  contest.  Damage  suits  are  never  calculated  to  induce 
friendly  relations  between  the  litigants,  and  a  suit  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  quite  as  likely  as  not,  pits  a  man  earning 
only  a  bare  subsistence,  or  a  widow  close  to  poverty,  against  an 
opponent  (be  it  the  employer  or  an  insurance  company  who  in- 
sures him  against  this  liability)  with  plenty  of  capital  at  his  back. 
An  illustration  of  the  possible  results  of  this  inequality  of  finan- 
cial position  is  afforded  by  a  case  of  which  the  particulars  hap- 
pen to  be  at  hand,  in  which  an  employee,  who  had  been  two 
months  idle  as  the  result  of  an  injury  and  who  proposed  to  bring 
suit,  was  threatened  by  the  employer  with  dismissal  if  he  did, 
and  being  in  pressing  need  of  work  was  thus  forced  to  abandon 
the  action. 

In  the  second  place  the  method  is  full  of  vexatious  uncertainty 
and  cruel  delay.  The  question  of  n^ligence  must  be  determined 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  and  the  circumstances 
of  different  accidents  vary  almost  infinitely,  with  scarcely  any  two 
precisely  alike.  The  result  is  that  in  the  effort  to  interpret  what 
fulfils  that  wholly  indefinite  requirement  of  "reasonable"  care 
under  constantly  varying  circumstances,  judges  themselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  juries,  constantly  fall  into  error  resulting  in  constant 
appeals  and  new  trials.  Three  years  is  generally  accepted  as 
about  the  average  time  required  at  present  to  finally  determine 
such  suits  in  New  York  State.  Meantime  the  injured  workman 
or  his  family  is  carrying  the  whole  burden  of  the  accident, 
whereby  such  a  thing  as  the  following,  noted  by  chance  in  the 
daily  paper,  becomes  only  too  possible.  A  news  item  in  1907, 
slightly  condensed,  reads  thus:  "Yesterday  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion reversed  judgment  and  granted,  a  new  trial  in  the  action 
brought  by  Margaret  Wren  to  recover  $10,000  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  bums  received  by  the 
contents  of  a  ladle  filled  with  molten  iron  falling  upon  his  head 
and  body  on  Decem'ber  26,  1900.  Mrs.  Wren  has  six  children,  all 
of  whom  are  depending  upon  her  for  support.''  Further,  the 
amount  of  dam'ages  which  may  be  recovered  for  a  given  injury  is 
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wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  juries,  resulting  largely  in 
guess  work,  often  influenced  by  sentiment,  so  that  damages 
awarded  for  the  loss  of  a  leg  have  been  known  to  vary  in  nine 
different  suits,  from  $5,000  to  $35,000,  with  no  two  alike. 

In  the  third  place  the  method  is  enormously  expensive  and 
only  a  fraction  of  what  employers  pay  out  ever  reaches  the  point 
of  need,  namely,  the  injured  workman.  Litigation  is  notoriously 
costly  for  all  parties.  It  is  common  for  employers  to  insure  them- 
selves with  commercial  insurance  companies  against  their  liability 
to  pay  damages  to  injured  workmen  so  that  in  case  of  accident 
and  suit  the  insurance  company  defends  the  case  and,  if  it  loses, 
pays  the  damages.  In  1905  the  employers  in  this  state  paid  out 
in  premiums  for  such  insurance  $4,381,634  but  the  insurance 
companies  paid  to  injured  workmen  for  damages  only  $1,393,931. 
In  other  words  two-thirds  of  what  the  employers  paid  out  went 
to  the  insurance  companies  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  business 
or  profits.  But  still  worse,  the  other  one-third  did  not  all  reach 
the  injured  workman  by  any  means.  According  to  those  well 
informed  in  the  matter,  the  average  contingent  fee  received  by 
plaintiffs'  attorneys  in  suits  of  this  kind  is  between  a  third  and 
a  half  of  the  amount  recovered.  Verily,  whatever  of  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  industrial  accidents  is  actually  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  injured  workman,  through  his  legal  right, 
doubles  or  trebles  itself,  if  not  more,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
employers'  shoulders. 

But  finally,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  present 
legal  right  of  workmen  can,  at  the  best,  shift  only  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  burden  of  accidents  from  their  shoulders.  That  is  the  com- 
monly accepted  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  all  accidents  in 
which  there  is  any  hope  for  the  workman  of  proving  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

So  then,  we  have  arrived  at  this :  Society  at  present  in  New  York 
State  leaves  85  per  cent  of  the  economic  burden  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents on  the  shoulders  of  the  injured  worker  or  hU  family  save 
for  a  very  limited  possibility  of  voluntary  sharing  of  the  burden 
by  the  employer.  Now  why  is  this  burden  thus  left  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  upon  the  injured  workman  ?  Is  it  because  85  out 
of  every  100  victims  of  accidents  have  failed  to  exercise  the  "  due 
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care  '*  which  the  law  requires  of  employee  as  well  as  employer,  as 
described  above  ?  No,  for  while  it  is  true  that  many  workmen  are 
injured  through  their  own  carelessness,  wherever  statistics  on  the 
point  have  been  collected  they  prove  conclusively  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  accidents  are  not  caused  by  the  victims'  care- 
lessness. Thus  for  nearly  50,000  cases  in  five  years  investigated 
in  Austria,  in  only  26  per  cent  could  the  accident  be  ascribed  to 
the  fault  of  the  victim.  German  statistics  show  similar  results. 
For  a  majority  of  the  cases  then  the  question  still  remains :  How 
is  this  leaving  of  the  burden  on  the  injured  workman  or  his 
friends  justified  ?  The  simple  truth  is,  it  is  not  justified.  It  is 
simply  left  there  as  the  result  of  a  legal  anachronism.  The  com- 
mon law  of  employers'  liability  holds  that  the  ordinary  risks  of 
an  occupation,  after  the  employer  has  discharged  his  duty  of  exer- 
cising reasonaWe  care,  are  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  workman 
when  he  enters  the  occupation,  on  the  theory  that  one  who  wit- 
tingly encounters  a  danger  must  take  the  consequences  if  he  is 
injured;  the  assumption  being  that  a  workman  of  average  in- 
telligence understands  the  danger  and  is  free  to  seek  other  em- 
ployment if  he  does  not  care  to  incur  such  danger,  the  supposi- 
tion being  also  that  the  workman  in  hazardous  occupation  receives 
a  higher  wage  to  compensate  him  for  the  extra  risk.  Now,  with- 
out wasting  any  time  on  the  legal  subtleties  of  the  argument,  the 
vital  defect  in  the  whole  thing  is  that  it  is  historically  out  of  date. 
The  doctrine  became  established  in  the  common  law  long  before 
present  conditions  of  work  existed  or  were  dreamed  of.  This  was 
in  the  days  before  the  industrial  revolution  when  hand  work  in 
small  shops  prevailed,  with  the  few  dangers  inherent  in  the  work 
plainly  obvious  and  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  workman  as  to 
control  and  under  an  industrial  organization  in  which  the  artisan 
was  nearly  as  independent  economically  as  the  master.  Since  those 
days  the  revolution  wrought  by  steam  and  machinery  has  trans- 
formed the  workshop  into  the  factory  where  high  power,  swift  ma- 
chines, largely  beyond  his  control,  surround  the  workman  on  every 
hand  and  under  an  industrial  organization  in  which  the  ability  of 
workmen  freely  to  choose  or  reject  occupations  with  a  view  to 
escape  their  risks,  or  to  secure  higher  wages  as  compensation  there- 
for, are  myths.    Mechanical  occupations  have  T)ecome  so  generally 
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hazardous  that  for  a  great  mass  of  workers  it  is  these  or  none, 
while  that  they  are  compensated  for  the  hazard  hy  a  higher  wage 
is  wholly  disproven  by  almost  any  wage  statistics.  In  a  word, 
while  the  workman's  legal  rights  in  the  matter  have  remained 
stationary  the  necessary  environment  of  his  work  has  constantly 
grown  more  dangerous.  The  law  inherited  from  hand-tool  days 
is  simply  an  absurdity  in  1907  when  in  the  factories  of  New  York 
State  for  every  accident  caused  by  hand  tools  there  were  thirteen 
caused  by  mechanical  power. 

What  now  shall  be  the  remedy  ?  For  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
public  sentiment,  once  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  as 
outlined  above,  will  tolerate  any  other  question.  The  answer  is, 
simply  fit  the  law  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  case  that  the 
bulk  of  industrial  accidents  are  due  to  the  workers'  environment 
and  not  to  his  fault  in  the  sense  that  he  is  more  careless  than 
those  in  other  walks  of  life.  This  means  treating  the  injured 
workman  as  the  victim,  not  the  cause,  of  the  accident  and  in 
place  of  a  penalty  giving  him  or  his  family  compensation  for 
loss  of  wages  and  medical  expenses.  Who  shall  pay  this  com- 
pensation? The  answer  to  this  is,  that  after  all  that  is  possible 
has  been  done  to  prevent  accidents  and  outside  of  wilful  miscon- 
duct of  workmen,  accidents  must  be  regarded  as  practically  a 
necessary  incident  of  the  modem  productive  processes  by  means  of 
which  society  is  able  to  enjoy  the  present  degree  of  variety  and 
cheapness  in  its  food,  clothing  and  housing.  The  cost  of  accidents 
which  injure  workmen  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, just  as  the  cost  of  accidents  which  do  damage  to  fac- 
tories by  fire  now  is,  to  be  included  in  the  price  of  goods  paid  by 
society.  It  is  society  for  whose  benefit,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
risks  of  modem  mechanical  industry  are  incurred.  Therefore 
it  is  only  just  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  workman,  to  thus 
transfer  the  burden.  The  practical  method  for  transferring  the 
cost  of  accidents  to  society  at  large,  as  consumer,  is  simply  to  re- 
quire that  in  every  accident  not  caused  by  wilful  misconduct  of 
workers  the  employer  shall  pay  to  the  injured  workman  or  his 
dependents  a  fixed  compensation  based  on  the  economic  loss  to 
the  latter,  the  employer  recouping  himself  by  inclusion  of  such 
expense,  like  any  other  of  the  costs  of  production,  in  the  price 
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of  the  market  product,  this  requirement  of  the  individual  em- 
ployer l)eing  possibly  supplemented,  in  order  to  make  its  fulfil- 
ment secure  against  his  possible  inability  to  pay,  by  obligatory 
insurance  of  employers  against  their  liability  to  pay  compensation. 

Such  is  the  alternative  to  which  justice  and  social  expediency 
point  as  the  way  of  escape  from  the  present  intolerable  situation, 
a  way  out  which  would  not  only  do  justice  to  the  85  per  cent  of 
injured  workmen  who  have  no  possible  chance  at  present  of  secur- 
ing compensation  at  law,  which  is  the  main  thing,  but  which  it 
could  easily  be  shown,  did  time  permit,  would  do  better  justice 
to  the  other  15  per  cent  who  now  have  some  legal  chance  for 
recovery. 

But  passing  over  such  detailed  comparison  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation with  employers'  liability,  the  prime  question  of  prac- 
ticability for  New  York  State  remains  to  be  briefly  considered. 
Fortunately  as  to  the  general  question  of  the  practicability  of 
compulsory  compensation  for  all  accidents  under  modem  indus- 
trial conditions,  there  is  no  necessity  for  discussion.  The  best 
test  of  practicability  is  experience  and  this  test  has  been  applied, 
for  years  in  most  cases,  in  nearly  every  other  modern  industrial 
country  except  the  United  States.  Of  such  European  nations 
only  Switzerland  now  stands  in  the  same  class  with  us.  Great 
Britain,  whence  our  common  law  of  liability  came  direct  and 
whose  industrial  conditions  most  nearly  resemble  ours,  abandoned 
that  old  law  for  the  compensation  system  in  1897  for  factories, 
mines,  railways  and  large  construction  work,  after  two  years  ex- 
tended it  to  agriculture  and  two  years  ago  further  extended  it  to 
mercantile  establishments,  shipping  and  domestic  service  and  also 
extended  it  so  as  to  cover  certain  trade  diseases  as  well  as 
accidents. 

What  then  is  there  to  hinder  the  adoption  by  New  York  State 
of  a  workmen's  compensation  act,  which,  like  the  English  law, 
should  require  employers  to  pay  every  employee  injured  by  acci- 
dent "not  attributable  to  his  serious  and  wilful  misconduct" 
one-half  wages  during  his  disability  or  in  case  of  his  death  a  sum 
equal  to  three  years'  wages  to  his  dependents,  with  a  certain  fixed 
maximum  in  each  case,  those  in  the  English  law  being  in  round 
numbers,  $5  for  the  weekly  allowance  and  $1,500  for  fatal  acci- 
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dents?  In  the  light  of  European  experience  there  is  only  one 
question  to  be  raised  here  before  a  negative  answer  is  inescapable, 
and  that  is :  Could  employers  in  this  state  bear  the  expense  which 
would  be  involved  without  being  unduly  handicapped  in  competi- 
tion with  those  in  neighboring  states  not  required  to  pay  such  com- 
pensation ? 

On  this  point  two  things  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  cost  of  a  compensation  system 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain  would  be  much,  if  any,  greater 
than  the  cost  of  present  legal  liability  plus  such  voluntary  com- 
pensation as  now  exists.  On  the  contrary  it  probably  would  not. 
This  belief  that  a  compensation  system  would  be  little,  or  no,  more 
expensive  to  employers  in  the  long  run  than  the  present  liability 
or  voluntary  assistance  system,  is  based  principally  on  the  great 
saving  which  would  be  made  in  the  costs  of  litigation  and  could  be 
made  in  the  cost  of  insurance.  A  component  part  of  compulsory 
compensation  systems,  the  success  of  which  has  been  proven  by  ex- 
perience is  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  all  disputed  points  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  with  almost  no  expense  to  either. 
In  the  matter  of  cost  of  insurance  there  is  almost  no  comparison 
between  the  commercial  companies  in  this  country  which  sell 
liability  insurance  and  the  employers'  associations  which  have  been 
established  in  Europe  to  provide  insurance  under  compensation 
acts.  Such  associations,  in  Germany,  for  example,  in  1 904  required 
only  13.5  per  cent  of  their  income  for  administrative  expenses, 
paying  the  remainder  to  injured  workmen,  while  in  this  state  in 
1905,  of  the  premiums  paid  by  employers  for  liability  insurance 
over  68  per  cent  went  to  the  insurance  companies  for  their  ex- 
penses or  profits.  With  the  same  economy  of  administration  as 
in  Germany  there  would  have  been  five  times  as  much  to  go  to 
injured  workmen. 

Absolute  proof  that  the  possible  economies  in  the  present  sys- 
tem would  offset  any  additional  expense  which  might  be  entailed 
by  such  a  compensation  scheme  as  that  of  Great  Britain  is  out  of 
the  question,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  statistics. 
The  best  statistical  test  of  the  question  thus  far  made  is  one  re- 
cently undertaken  by  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  Part  I  of  the 
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Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  that  bureau,  published  as  this 
paper  was  in  preparation.  An  estimate  therein,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  over  800  employers,  and  worked  out  carefully  in  every 
detail,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  "Assuming  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  funds,  the  manufacturing  establishments  reported 
in  the  federal  census  of  1905  (for  Wisconsin)  could  pay  to  every 
person  incapacitated  by  an  injury  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment in  these  establishments,  regardless  of  negligence,  the  fol- 
lowing scale  of  payments  at  a  cost  not  greatly  in  advance  of  what 
the  existing  employers'  liability  premiums  would  amount  to  for 
these  establishment's  at  existing  rates:  in  fatal  cases,  three  times 
the  annual  wages ;  in  non-fatal  cases,  one-half  wages  during  total 
disablement  after  the  second  week  for  one  year,  and  an  additional 
payment  of  $500  or  less  to  those  partly  disabled  for  life  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  such  permanent  disablement,  and  in  addition 
first  medical  aid  in  all  cases."  This  scale  of  compensation  ap- 
proximates very  closely  to  that  which  was  established  by  the  Eng- 
lish Compensation  Act  of  1897.  Notice,  too,  that  this  estimate 
of  what  could  be  done  reckons  on  present  cost  of  liability  in- 
surance alone  without  considering  what  some  employers  now  vol- 
untarily pay  in  addition  in  the  way  of  wages  during  disability, 
medical  expenses  or  lump  sums. 

But  in  the  second  place,  even  allowing  that  compulsory  compen- 
sation might  impose  a  slight  additional  expense  on  employers  in 
this  state,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  problem  in  that  case 
would  only  be  the  same  that  has  always  had  to  be  faced  in  this 
country  with  reference  to  industrial  reforms.  Regulation  of  in- 
dustry being  left  to  the  individual  states,  while  competition  is  no 
respector  of  state  lines,  every  first  step  forward  has  had  to  be 
taken  by  some  one  state  courageous  enough  to  regard  human  life 
as  of  importance  to  society  before  dollars  and  cents.  Child  labor 
has  always  existed  because  it  was  cheap  and  the  first  states  to 
restrict  it  undoubtedly  laid  an  expense  upon  their  employers  of 
which  those  in  other  states  were  free.  But  does  any  one  now  dare 
to  argue  that  those  states  made  a  mistake  ?  On  the  contrary  they 
stand  rather  in  honor  as  having  been  pioneers  of  progress,  and, 
what  is  equally  significant,  they  have  drawn  other  states  after  them, 
and  it  is  only  fair  in  a  problem  of  this  kind  to  give  due  regard  to 
this  tendency  of  reform  to  spread  from  one  state  to  another. 
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Germany  adopted  compulsory  compensation  for  accidents  eleven 
years  before  any  other  country  except  Austria,  and  three  years 
before  Austria,  and  she  not  only  was  not  ruined  by  the  competi- 
tion of  her  European  neighbors  but,  largely  as  the  result  of  her 
example,  has  seen  the  system  established  generally  throughout 
Europe.  The  call  to  a  similar  role  in.  this  country  comes  now 
directly  to  the  individual  states,  for  the  Federal  Government  has 
gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  certainly  go  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
recent  decision  on  the  railway  employers'  liability  act  of  1906, 
by  passing  this  year  a  compensation  act  for  government  employees. 
To  what  state  can  the  call  be  more  urgent  than  to  the  foremost 
manufacturing  state  in  the  Union,  which  is  New  York  State  ? 
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food,  1890-1907;  compensation  for  Injured  government  employees. 

ILUNOIS. 

Twenty-sixth  annual  coal  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1907;  also  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  free  employment  offices 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1907.     Springfield,  1908.     Pagefl  418+84. 

Massachusetts. 
Labor  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.     Vol.  XIII,  No.  6. 

Boston,  September,  1906. 

Contents :  The  state  of  employment  in  the  organized  industries ;  trade  union 
directory. 

Twenty- second  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  manufactures  for  the  year 
1907.     Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Boston,  1908.     Pages  xxxv-|-82. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  all  leading  manufacturing  industries  in 
Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  number  of  wage 
earners,  product,  employment  by  months,  classified  weekly  wages  by  industries, 
comparative  statistics  of  wages  for  the  years  1897  and  1907,  working  time 
and  proportion  of  business  done.  While  statistics  in  former  reports  were 
confined  to  identical  establishments  reporting  in  preceding  years,  the  present 
report  includes  also  new  establishments,  and  establishments  not  reporting 
previously,  making  data  more  complete  and  available  for  comparison  with 
census  returns. 

Eighth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1907.  Part  VI  of  the  annual  report  on  the  statistics 
of  labor  for  1907.    Pages  471-554. 


First  annual   report  on   changes   in  rates   of  wages   and  hours  of   labor  in 

Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1907.     Part  VII  of  the 

annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor  for  1907.     Boston,   1908,  pages 

657-652. 

This  is  the  first  report  giving  elaborate  and  systematic  statistics  on  changes 

in  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau 

of  statistics  of  labor.     The  sources  of  information  were  local  newspapers, 

periodical  reports  of  employers'  associations,  trade  unions,  the  State  Board 

of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  direct  information  from  employers  and 

employees. 

New  IIampshibe. 

Seventh  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1907-1906.    Concord,  1908,  199  pages. 

Contents:  The  leading  industries  of  New  Hampshire  (pages  17-21); 
statistics  by  industries,  capital  invested,  wages,  production  (pages  23-59); 
iudiLstrial  statistics  by  counties  (pages  60-70) ;  industrial  statistics  by 
cities  and  towns  (pages  71-93);  unoccupied  manufacturing  plants  (pages 
94-112);  manual  training  (pages  113-122);  strikes  (pages  123-124);  New 
Hampshire  labor  laws  (pages  124-163) ;  labor  organizations  (pages  154-191). 
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Pennsylvaxia. 
Thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  1907,  being 

Part  III  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.     Harrisborg, 

1906,  278  pages. 

The  report  deals  mainly  with  statistics  of  manufactures.  The  following 
is  a  statistical  summary  taken  from  the  report:  Total  number  of  estab- 
lishments, 23,495;  capital  invested,  $1,995,836,988;  salaried  officials,  66,081; 
salaries  received,  $73,269,007;  wage  earners,  763,282,  including  134,344 
women  and  34,451  children  under  16  years;  wages  earned,  $367,960,890;  cost 
of  material  used,  $1,142,942,707;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $167,267,247;  value 
of  products,  including  repairing,  $1,955,451,332.  The  average  yearly  earn- 
ings in  1907  were  $642  for  males,  $311  for  females  and  $225  fcM*  minors 
under  16  years. 

WiRCOXSIK. 

Thirteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. 
Parts  I-III,  1907-1906.    Afadison,  1908,  504  pages. 

Ck>ntent8  of  Part  I  (pages  1-143) :  The  employers'  liability  problem  in 
Wisconsin;  statistics  of  accidents  in  Wisconsin;  the  monej  aspect  of  in- 
dustrial accidents;  analysis  of  policy  conditions  in  employers'  liability  insur- 
ance; mutual  accident  associations  in  Wisconsin;  ccmmients  of  employers  and 
views  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor ;  legislation  in  Wisconsin ;  the  working 
of  the  English  compensation  law;  the  German  accident  insurance  system; 
the  French  accident  insurance  system ;  general  summary  and  proposed  reforms. 

Part  II  (pages  147-475),  contains  manufacturing  returns,  1906-1907, 
dealing  with  number  of  establishments,  number  of  persons  employed,  days 
in  operation,  capital  invested,  value  of  material  used,  value  of  products, 
unemployment,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  etc. 

Part  III  (pages  479-504).  Industrial  hygiene  and  the  police  power,  being 
a  reprint  of  1.  A  paper  on  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  for 
the  protection  of  health,  by  Henry  Baird  Favill;  2.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  relating  to  the  tenement  house  law  of  1907. 

Foreign  Reports. 

AUSTBAUA. 

New  South  Wales. —  Report  on  the  working  of  the  factories  and  shops  act, 
early  dosing  acts,  shearers'  accommodation  acts,  etc.,  during  the  year 
1907.  Department  of  Labour  and  Industry,  Sydney,  1906,  50  pages  +  3 
diagrams. 

The  report  contains  individual  reports  of  inspectors,  statistics  of  factories, 
age  and  sex  of  workers  employed  by  classified  industries,  and  horse-power 
of  machinery  used  1897-1907. 

The  industrial  arbitration  reports  and  records,  Vol.  VII,  Part  L  Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  the  Attorney-General,  Sydney,  1908.  Pafes 
viii+65-fxvi.  ^ 

Western  Australia. —  Seventh  annual  report  of  proceedings  under  the  indus- 
trial conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1902,  and  under  trade  unions  act, 
1902,  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1907.  Begistrar  of  Friendlv 
Societies,  Perth,  1008,  25  pages. 

Bklqium. 

Bibliographie  gfin^rale  des  industries  ft  domicile.    Office  du  Travail,  Miniature 
de  rindustrie  et  du  Travail.    Bruxelles,  1908.    Pages  viii+SOl. 
The  present  volume,  containing  a  general  bibliography  of  home  industries, 

is  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  seven  volumes  on  Belgian  home  industries 
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published  by  the  Belgian  labor  bureau  between  the  years  1899  and  1905. 
About  3,200  titles  of  publications  and  magazine  articles  are  given,  dealing 
with  the  subject  in  most  of  the  industrial  countries.  The  volume  ends  with 
an  alphabetical  table  of  industries  dealt  with  in  the  bibliography,  a  table 
of  periodicals  grouped  by  languages,  and  an  alphabetical  table  of  authors. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Trente-huiti^me  ann(le,  1907.  Miniature 
de  rint6rieur.     Bruxelles,  1908,  455  pages,   diagrams. 

The  Belgian  statistical  yearbook  for  1907  besides  general  statistics  contains 
statistics  of  savings  institutions,  mutual  and  accident  insurance  societies, 
industries,  workpeople,  wages  and  accidents. 

Finland. 

Industri-Statistik,  Ar.  1906.  Senare  Delen.  Fabriker  och  Handtverkerier. 
Bidrag  till  Finlands  Olficiella  Statistik.     Helsingfors,  1908.     Pages  ix+203. 

Contains  statistics  of  industries  and  industrial  population  in  Finland  for 
the  year  1906. 

Arl)et'sstatistik.     B.  Undersvodskaasor.     Ar   1906.     Bidrag  till   Finlamls  Ofli- 

ciella  Statisrtik.     Helsingfor^,  1908,  43  pages. 

Contains  statistics  of  industrial  insurance  institutions  in  Finland  for  the 
year  1906. 

Gesmany. 

Die  Lage  des  Dresdner  Wohnungsmarktes  im  Jahre  1907  m^it  Rttckblicken  auf 
<lie  Vohrjahre  und  Vorbemerkungen  ueber  die  Methode  der  Wohnungss.ta- 
tistik.  Mitteiluugen  des  Statistischen  Arates  der  Stadt  Dresden.  17.  Heft. 
Dr<wden,  1008,  54  pages. 

This  publication  of  the  Dresden  statistical  bureau  gives  statistics  of  the 
cost  of  house  rents  in  the  city  of  Dresden  for  a  number  of  years  and  a<;cordiiMj 
to  location  of  houses,  percentage  of  unoccupied  apartments,  and  an  analysis 
of  causes  that  tend  to  influence  the  cost  of  rents  and  housing  conditions. 

Wtirttemberg. — Statistisches  Handbuch  fttr  das  Konigreich  Wiirttemberof. 
Jahrgang  1906  und  1907.  Herausgegeben  von  dem  Koniglichen  Statis- 
tischen Amt.     Stuttgart,  1908,  280  pages  -}-  map. 

Besides  statistics  of  population,  agriculture,  etc.,  the  statistical  handbook 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wtlrttemberg  contains  also  statistics  of  sickness  and 
accident  insurance  (1897-1906),  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  house  rents, 
wages  (1896-1906),  and  consumption  of  important  articles  per  head  of 
population. 

Great  Britain. 

Report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  the  Uiiitoil 
Kingdom  in  1907,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1898-1906.  Board  of 
Trade  (Labour  Department),  London,  1908,  171  pages. 

This  is  the  fifteenth  report  issued  by  the  English  labour  department  on 
changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
According  to  the  report  the  upward  movement  of  rates  of  wages  that  started 
towards  the  end  of  1905  and  continued  during  1906,  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1907,  the  net  rise  per  week  being  £201,000.  The  large  increase  in 
wages  in  1907  was  almost  entirely  due  to  advances  in  the  coal  mining  industry, 
other  groups  showing  only  small  net  increases,  excepting  the  textile  group 
with  an  increase  of  £27,300  per  week. 
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The  changes  in  hours  of  labour  recorded  in  1907  affected  36.200  workpeople, 
of  whom  35,400  had  their  working  hours  reduced.  Of  this  latter  number 
over  14,400  were  employed  in  the  building  trades,  and  about  12,100  in  the 
textile  trades.  The  net  effect  was  a  reduction  of  about  79,000  hours  por 
working  week.  In  1908,  however,  the  trend  of  wages  is  downward.  Although 
in  January  and  February  wages  in  the  coal  mining  industry  continued  to 
advance,  in  most  other  trades  wages  began  to  fall  and  each  succeeding  month 
has  shown  a  further  fall.  Altogether  851,000  workpeople  are  reported  to 
have  had  their  wages  changed  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  during  that  period  has  been  a  decrease  of 
£16,000  per  week. 

Report  on  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  on  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907.  Board  of  Trade  (Labour  Department). 
London,  1908,  170  pages. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report,  shows,  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  the  number  of  disputes  beginning  in  each  year,  the  number  of  work- 
people involved,  and  the  aggregate  duration  of  all  disputes. 


Year. 

No.  of  disputes 

beginning              No.  of  workpeople  involved  in 
in  each                disputes  beginning  each  year: 
year.          Directly.           Indirectly.             Total. 

duration  in 
working  davs 
of  all  disputes 

in  pPogre.ss 
each  year. 

1903 

387               93,515                23,386 

116,901 

2.338,668 

1904 

355               56.380                30,828 

87,208 

1.484,220 

1905    .    .    .. 

358               67,653                25,850 

93.503 

2,470.180 

1906    .    .    .. 

486             157.872                59,901 

217,773 

3.028.816 

1907    .    .    .. 

601             100,728                46,770 

147,498 

2.162.151 

Six  hundred  sixty-eight  disputes  were  settled  in  1907  by  pennanent  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  boards,  471  of  the  cases  being  settled  by  conciliation 
and  197  by  arbitration. 

Twelfth  abstract  of  labour  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1906-1907. 
Board  of  Trade  (Labour  DeiMirtment).    London,  1908.    Pages  xvii-f256. 

According  to  the  introductory  note  the  tables  in  this  report  summarize 
the  latest  available  information  which  has  been  collected  by  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  which  is  embodied  in  various  official 
publications  by  other  departments,  on  the  principal  matters  relating  to  the 
conditions  of  the  working  classes.  The  statistics  relate  to  the  following 
among  other  subjects :  Wages  and  hours  of  labor,  fluctuations  in  employment ; 
strikes  and  lockouts;  work  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards;  employer^)' 
associations,  workmen's  trade  unions  and  cooperative  societies;  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  of  articles  of  food;  production  and  consumption;  profit-sharing; 
diseases  of  occupations  and  industrial  accidents;  friendly  societies,  building 
societies  and  savings  banks;  population  and  vital  statistics;  housing;  occu- 
pations of  the  industrial  population;  pauperism;  labor  bureaus,  etc.  Appearing 
for  the  first  time  in  the  report  are  tables  concerning  the  work  of  employment 
exchanges  under  the  control  of  the  London  Central  (Unemployed)  Body. 

Italy. 

Operai  ed  orari  negli  oflici  soggetti  alia  legge  sul  lavoro  delk  donne  e  dei 
fanciulli  (anno  1907).  Uffioio  del  Lavoro.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  In- 
dustria  e  Commercio.     Roma,  lt)08.    Pages  16-hcv.  ^  j 
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The  reix)rt  contains  statistics  concerning  number  and  hours  of  labor  of 
children,  women  and  adults  employed  in  establishments  subjected  to  woman 
and  child  labor  legislation. 

In«hiesta  sulle  abitazioni  dcfjli  impi<^gati  d'ordine  e  «uba;ltemi  in  Roma  e  del 
personale  ferroviario  in  Roma  e  in  altre  citttl  d'ltalia.  Dati  demografici 
ed  econoniici  sugli  impiegati  d'ordine  e  subalterni  in  Roma.  Ufficio  del 
Lavoro.  ^linistero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commeroio.  Roma,  1908, 
293  pages. 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  by  the  Italian  labor 
bureau  of  housing  conditions  of  government  employees  in  Rome,  with  special 
reference  to  proportions  of  salaries,  absorbed  by  rents,  and  housing  conditions 
of  railroad  employees  in  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities.  The  last  part  of 
the  report  deals  with  economic  and  demographic  statistics  of  employees  of 
public  administrations  in  Rome. 

Statisiica  degli  acioperi  avvenuti  in  Italia  nelPanno  1905.     Ufficio  del  Lavoro. 

Ministoro    di    Agricoltura,    Industria   e   Conmiercio.      Roma,    1908.      Pages 

xcv+183. 

The  report  covers  statistics  of  labor  disputes  in  Italy  in  1905.  This  is 
the  second  volume  on  strikes  issued  by  the  Italian  labor  bureau,  the  former 
volume  covering  strikes  in  1904.  The  total  number  of  strikes  in  1905  was 
628,  or  4  less  than  in  1904,  and  the  total  number  of  workers  involved  110,832, 
or  7,524  less  than  the  year  before.  Concerning  the  causes  of  strikes,  62.97 
per  cent  were  questions  concerning  wages,  9.51  per  cent  questions  involving 
hours  of  labor,  7.94  per  cent  questions  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
labor,  and  the  rest  for  questions  concerning  hygiene,  discharge  of  employees, 
fines,  etc.  As  to  results,  26.78  per  cent  of  the  demands  of  the  strikers  were 
fully  granted,  7.48  per  cent  alm(J8t  entirely  granted,  8.40  per  cent  met  with 
medium  success,  12.56  per  cent  with  a  very  small  success,  and  42.99  per  cent 
with  no  success.  In  2.49  per  cent  of  the  demands,  the  results  are  classed  as 
doubtful. 

New  Zealand. 

Awards,  recommenda'tions  and  decisions  under  the  industrial  conciliation  and 
arbitration  act,  Vol.  IX,  Part  4.  August,  1908.  Department  of  Labour. 
Wellington,  1908.     Pages  377-466. 

Statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1907,  Part  111.  Trade 
and  interchange.     Registrar-Genera Fs  Office.     Wellington,   1908,  325  pages. 

The  last  pages  of  the  present  volume  contain  average  rates  of  wages  in 
each  provincial  district  of  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1907  and  average 
prices  of  produce,  live  stock,  provisions,  etc.,  during  the  same  year. 

Report  of  the  labour  bills  committee  on  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration bill ;  together  with  minutes  of  proceedings  and  evidence.  Wellington, 
1908.     Pages  viii+64. 

Spain. 

Legislaci6n  del  Trabajo.  Ap6ndice  teroero.  Julio  1907-Junio  1908.  Institute 
de  reformas  sociales.     Madrid,  1908,  559  pages. 

As  in  the  two  previous  reports  on  Spanish  labor  legislation  published  by 
the  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales,  the  first  part  contains  the  text  of  labor 
laws  enacted  (July,  1907,  to  June,  1908),  and  the  second  part  contains  pro- 
posed legislation  submitted  to  the  Spanish  parliament.  The  volume  ends 
with  a  chronological  index,  a  subject  index  and  a  general  table  of  contents. 
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APPENDIX. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

I.  Employment  and  earnings  of  trade  unionists,  third  quarter,  1008. 

II.  Causes  of  idleness  among  trade  unionists,  third  quarter,  1908. 

III.  Number  and  membership  of  labor  organizations,  September  30,  lOOS. 

IV.  Building  operations  in  principal  cities,  third  quarter,  1908: 

(a)  New  York  City. 

(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  third  quarter,  1908. 
VI.  Emigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York: 

(a)  Third  quarter,  1908. 

(b)  Second  quarter,  1908. 

VII.  Accidents  in  factories,  quarries  and  tunnel  construction,  third  quarter,  1908: 

(a)  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured. 

(b)  Causes  and  results. 

(c)  Results  by  industries. 

VIII.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors,  third  quarter,  1908. 
IX.  Children's  employment  certificates  issued  in  first  and  second  class  cities,  thin!  quarter. 

1908. 
X.  Prosecutions  for  violation  of  Factory  Law,  third  quarter,  1908. 
XI.  Licenses  for  manufacturing  in  tenements,  third  quarter,  1908. 
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TABLE  I.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS, 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


Thereof 
Idle. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Number  Employed. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29     30-59 
days.  ,  days. 


80-79 
days. 


Building,  Stone  WoriciBf,  Etc. . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 


3. 


Clotiilng  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves ... 
TextUes 


Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

■       el 


Iron  and  steel. 
Other  metals. 
Shipbuilding. . 


Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


Food  and  Liquors. 

Food  products. 


LIqw 

produ 
Beverages. 


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 


10.    Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc .  . . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


Theaters  and  Music. 
Tobacco 


1 1 .  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 
13. 


I 
118.078  27,745 

6.260'  2.143 
87,168  20,097 

24.650  5,505 

64,226  3.627 

25,388'  603 

12,479  1.260 

16,877,  1,140 

6,993  623 

3,489;  1 

25.698  1.875 

16,068  1,020 

631|  2 

3,567l  312 

3,454,  259 

1,978  282 

28,116;  3.974 

23.8461  3,551 

2,7501  278 

1,520.  145 

23,355  1,697 

9,445!  1,102 


Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

I^eather  and  leather  goods. 

(ilass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


14,5351 
6,826! 
7,709 

12,300, 

8.989. 

10,210, 

6.3191 
2,4351 
1  .456' 

14.889 

ll,90l| 


897 

432 
465 

1.270 

708 

303 

282 

15 

6 

758 

255 


Orand  Total . 


7,484!  1,366 

2,459  280 

1,095  149 

1,130 I  470 

424 I  55 

2,160.  407 

216  5 


7.349  33.293 


7.3 

6.3 
0.3 
8.7 
7.5 
14.3 


22.829 

14,258 

627 

3.247 

3,155 

1.542; 


1.582  11.866 

.564  8.391 
252  164 
125  1.844 
599  808 
42,        659 


349.226  45,577 


46.865 

3.105 

34,4.59 

9,301 

22.159 

7.669 
2.023 
9.477 
2.967 
23 

9.352 

5.274 

211 

1 .  27S 

1.74S 

841 

14.526 

12,064 

1.6<K 

S54 

17.106 


12.074 

5.66S 
6.406 

5.642 

5.632 

7.112 

3.5iiO 
2.  OHO 
1.442 

1.173 

4,643 

2.596 

740 
617 
303 
9S 
635 
203 


640  153,940 
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THIRD  QUARTER  (JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER),  1908:  (a)  Malw. 


80 
days  or 
more. 


Days 

EmPIX)TED. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


Per 
cap- 
ita. 


Aggregate 
earnings. 


Average 
Earninqs. 


Per 
day. 


For 

three 

months. 


Number  Who  Earned — 


Less 
than 
$76. 


$75 

to 

$149. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


$225 

or 
more. 


502 


415 
87 

37.101 

15,022 

7.880 

2,617 

47 

1,535 

29 

29 


183 

104 
79 


979 
18 
495 
495 
350 


1,596 

1,296 
300 


10,735 
6.178 

1,138 

70 
115 


049 

4 


5,012.897 

261,607 
3.697.729 
1.053,561 

4.371,135 

1.993,617 

854,105 

1.014,457 

366,435 

142,511 

1.351,845 

770,007 

26,731 

200,602 

163,391 

91.114 

1.436.373 

1,205.407 

152,039 

78,927 

1,419,695 

485,365 

1,013,176 

405,621 
547.555 

451,636 

558.348 

736,334 

436,277 
188.451 
111,506 

1.066.793 

945.878 

366.599 

104,211 
63,132 
29,561 
16,623 

138,305 
14,767 


57.0 
66.0 
56.9 
55.3 

77.3 
82.0 
85.6 
70.3 
57.8 
91.5 

54.8 
54.0 
•42.6 
61.8 
51.8 
59.1 

63.8 

62.9 
62.8 
62.1 

65.9 

61.9 

75.7 
73.1 
78.1 

64.6 

67.7 

74.6 
72.6 
78.1 
77.3 

86.4 

81.7 

60.6 
48.3 
67.1 
44.9 
46.8, 
79.9 
71.0 


$18,064,019.49 

1.061,625.75 

14.245,453.97 

2.756,939.77 

13,039.369.03 

5,925.851.63 

2,578,491.15 

2,351,029.99 

920,611.09 

263,385.17 

3,368.347.60 

2.025,710.47 

48,853.76 

547,455.94 

420,664.25 

225,663.18 

4,473.499.87 

3.705,497.83 
474,225.20 
292,776.84 

4,798.554.41 

1,455,317.37 

,680,973.89 

1,197,779.77 
1,483.193.12 

3,447.643.56 

1,134.597.68 

1,731.365.02 

1,052.283.22 
385.952.52 
283,029.28 

2,873.846.70 

3,893,000.97 

831.813.94 

207,159.91 
162,262.25 
107,143,64 

61,936.20 
265,184.63 

28,127.31 


$3.60 

4.06 
3.85 
2.62 

3.75 
2.97 
3.02 
2.32 
2.51 
1.85 

3.61 

2.63 
1.83 
2.73 
2.57 
2.48 

3.11 

3.07 
3.12 
3.71 

3.38 

3.00 

3.65 
2.57 
2.71 

7.63 

3.03 

3.34 

2.41 
2.05 
2.54 

3.69 

3.06 

3.37 
1.99 
2.57 
3.62 
3.73 
1.92 
1.90 


$305.35 

268.02 
219.19 
144.67 

313.65 

243.73 
258.34 
163.03 
145.14 
169.05 

143.17 

142.08 
77.92 
168.60 
133.33 
146.34 

195.59 

193.25 
195.80 
230.53 

333.70 

185.54 

300.30 

188.00 
211.46 

493.01 

137.53 

174.50 

175.15 
159.95 
196.14 

333.64 

350.00 

137.43 

96.00 
172.44 
162.59 
174.47 
153.11 
135.23 


1,931  18.994 

24  232 

1.490  10,994 

417  7,768 


1,334 

111 

18 

1,039 

156 


3,303 

1.107 
409 


642 

44 

975 

869 
53 
53 

318 

353 

147 

134 
13 

330 

74 


773 
30 

1 


115 

1,159 

965 
10 

161 
13 
10 


11.051 

2.113 
2,849 
2,384 
3.598 
107 

13.074 

8,526 
126 

1,849 
743 
830 

5,446 

4,762 
449 
235 

3.630 

1,832 

787 
625 
162 

677 

4.837 

1,375 

600 
525 
150 

651 

548 

3.447 

896 
222 
195 
153 
845 
136 


33.619 

742 
21,169 
10.708 

35.585 

10.263 

1.772 

10.277 

1,944 

1,339 

5.832 

2,793 

41 

769 
1,646 

584 


,331 

,946 

,155 

120 

,111 

,569 

.475 

,402 
,073 

537 

,989 

,777 
,089 
,846 
842 

,831 

,545 

,651 

204 
571 

68 
128 
608 

72 


34,465 

2.963 

31,338 

164 

18.656 

11.836 

5.342 

721 

645 

112 

3,731 

1,832 

51 

629 

125 

84 

8,335 

6,598 
765 
862 

13,488 

3,!90 

3,976 

1,210 
2,766 

5,569 

360 

3.008 

1,546 

12 

450 

6.871 

8,364 

796 

93 
138 
235 

61 
269 


49.304 


19,115,854 


66.3,$59,681.147.43 

I 


$3.13 


$307.10 


9.531 


63.239  107,732 


107,689 
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TABLE  I.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OP  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


Thereof 
Idl£. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Number  Employed. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 
days. 


30-59 
days. 


60-79 
days. 


3.    Tranaportation: 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery    and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel  (horse  nail  makers).. 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc.: 

Retail  trade 

1 1 ,  Public  Employment 

1 3.    Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Other  distinct  trades 

Grand  Total 


$8 

5,407 

3,722 

383 

800 

471 

31 


21 
1,100 

45 
1,218 
2.356 

121 
87 

61 

1 
60 


10.474 


196 

178 


266 


1.7 

3.6 

4.8 
0.0 
0.9 
2.3 
0.0 


19.0 
4.8 

44  4 
0.0 

11.3 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 


540 


5.2 


25 

4,997 

3,430 

283 

793 

460 

31 


17  . 
1,040 

25  . 

1.173: 

2.09o| 

I 
121  . 

mI. 

61 
l| 
60  . 


315i  2,645 

761  1.879 

227.  26 

I  528- 

12  1811 

....'  31 


IV 


9051 


28 

.1 


79; 

277 


J: 


2.037 

1.47.^ 

30 

267 


124 
35 

1.035 
1.813 

131 


61^ 


9,635        356l   3,923,     5.306 

I  I 
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THIRD  QUARTER  (JULY,  AUQUST,  SEPTEMBER),  1908:  (b)  Female*. 


Days 

EmPIX)YED. 

Aggregate 
earnings. 

Average 
Earnings. 

Number  Who  Earned — 

80 
days  or 
more. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

Per 
cap- 
ita. 

Per 
day. 

For 

three 

months. 

I.ess 
than 
$75. 

$75 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 
$224. 

$226 

or  1 

more. 

33 

3.357 

368.609 

191.574 

8.550 

40.964 

26.294 

1.227 

840 

47.313 

1,825 

75,427 

153.103 

9.559 
7,913 

3,984 

24 
3,960 

90.3 

53.8 
65.9 
30.2 
61.7 
67.2 
39.6 

49.4 
45.5 
73.0 
64.3 
73.3 

79.0 
93.0 

65.3 

24.0 
66.0 

$3,999.96 

437.005.16 

273.966.67 

9.105.67 

115,929.26 

35,992.16 

2,011.50 

730.00 

81,460.47 

3,785.00 

754,354.93 

387,305.68 

11,771.06 
14,086.00 

4.310.00 

20.00 
4.290.00 

$1  77 

1.63 

1.43 
1.06 
2.83 
1.37 
1.64 

0.87 
1.73 
1.53 
10.00 
1.88 

1.23 
1.78 

1.08 

0.83 
1.08 

$160.00 

87.45 

79.87 
32.18 
146.19 
78.24 
64.89 

43.94 

78.33 

111.40 

643.10 

137.47 

97.38 
163.79 

70.66 

20.00 
71.50 



3,085 

1,358 

257 

294 

162 

14 

17 
709 

28 
•    57 

31 

61 

1 
60 

5 

2,566 

2.009 

26 

216 

298 

17 

19 

105 

63 

341 

42 

241 

335 

35 

9 

1,009 

73 
47 

45 

51 

41 
86 

29 
859 

18 
35 

1.107 
165 

14 

150 

570.838 

59.3 

$1,597,808.26 

$3.80 

$165.83 

3,988 

3,968 

1,100 

1,579 
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table  il.-^auses  of  idleness  among  organized 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 
reporting. 


Total 

number 

idle. 


Building,  Stone  Worldnf ,  Etc 

Stone  worldng 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor .  .  . 


Transportation 

Raj 


Jlways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling 

Telegraplis 


3.  Cfotliing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 


Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding . 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding. .  .  .• 


5.  Printing,  Blading,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products. 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 

9.  Tobacco 


10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


II. 
12. 
13. 


Public  Employment 

Stationary  Engine  Men . 
Miscellaneous . 


Paper  and  paper  goods .  .  . . 
Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


Grand  Total . 


2.770 

144 

2,315 

311 

3.559 

1.527 
1,074 

733 
88 

137 

1.167 

756 
19 

193 
11 
88 

780 

536 

31 

213 

619 


220 

202 
18 

3.535 

179 

284 
28 

205 
51 


121 
83 

342 

315 
2 

1 
16 


8 


13.703 


117.240 

6.672 
85.918 
24,650 

64,441 

25.387 

12,499 

16.012 

6.996 

3.547 

30.242 

19.070 
1.014 
4.224 
3.925 
2,009 

28.0S0 

23.865 

2.750 

1.435 

24.562 

10,150 

14.533 

6.824 
7.709 

13.420 

11.344 

10,352 

6,342 
2.433 
1.577 


14,976 
11,901 


7.545 
2.460 
1.095 
1,130 

424 
2.220 

216 


358,756 


39.256 

2.604 

29.506 

7.146 

9.530 
1.415 
3.079 
4,049 
975 
12 

9.181 

6.978 
100 

1.064 
428 
611 

6,833 

6,127 
397 
309 

3,124 

2,146 

1,588 
851 
737 

1.543 

1.609 

1,108 

989 

100 

19 

923 

882 

2.853 

1.415 
403 
470 
104 
447 
14 


80.576 
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WAGE  WORKERS  AT  THE  END  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1908. 


Per 

cent 
idle. 

Number  Idle  on 

Account  oi 

— 

lACk  of 
work. 

Lack  of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

Labor 
disputes. 

DisabUity. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 
not  stated. 

33.5 

39.0 
34.3 
29.0 

14.8 

5.6 
24.6 

36,276 

2,403 

28.029 

5.844 

8,867 

998 
3,025 
3.928 

910 
6 

7,411 

5.493 

98 

884 

354 

582 

6,122 

5,514 
387 
221 

2.561 

1.991 

1,118 

784 
334 

1.516 

1.344 

981 

896 

76 

9 

863 

739 

1,743 

362 
375 
466 

99 
431 

10 

601 

85 
294 
222 

1.380 

1.375 

5 

50 

38 

2 

10 

10 
2 

41 

4i 

106 

ioe 

301 

soi 

50 

50 

2 

454 

10 

244 

200 

43 

is 

30 

125 

25 

30 

60 
10 

228 
228 

279 
41 

15 

15 

6 

121 

976 

976 

1.028 
105 
823 
100 

522 

346 

54 

83 

35 

4 

130 

67 

2 

43 

14 

4 

411 

331 

8 

72 

281 

114 

133 

39 
94 

21 

250 

73 
42 
23 

8 

56 
17 

46 

6 
28 

4 
3 
1 
4 

236 

56 

180 

69 

67 

2 

29 

18 

i 

io 

14 

8 

6 

1 

17 

9 
8 

5 

4 
1 
1 
2 

4 

86 

71 

is 

620 

1 

19 

600 

29 

4 

25.3 
13  9 

25 

0.3 

30.4 

30.6 

9.9 

25.2 

10.9 

30.4 

24.4 
25.7 
14.4 

8 

8 

21.5 

12.7 
21.1 

2 

10.9 

12.5 
9.6 

4 
4 

11.5 

14.2 

10.7 

15.6 



4.1 

1.2 

6.2 

7.4 

37.8 
57.5 

2 

36.8 

41.6 

24.fi 
20.1 

2 

6.fi 

22.5 

71.532 

2,043 

500 

2.288 

3,082 

466 

665 
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TABLE  III.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORaAMZATION'S 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


New  York  State. 


Xew  York 


I  Total 

number 
.  Women.         of 


1.  Bnilding.  Stone  WorkJof ,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. . 
Building  and  street  labor. .... 

2.  Transportation 

Railways 

NaWgation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hhirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Macliinery  and  Sliipbulidinff , 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Worlcing  and  Furniture 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Tiieaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants. . . 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Gla&s  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinrt  trndes 

Mixed  employment 

Grand  Total 


2.444 


239.538 
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in  the  state  and  in  principal  cities,  september  30,  1908. 


471 


ClTT. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

Albany. 

Schenec- 
tady. 

Troy. 

Thereof 
women. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

43 

4 
38 

5.249 

248 
6,001 

21 

1 

17 

3 

15 

10 

3.593 
113 

3,000 
480 

2.287 

1,888 

19 

1 

15 

3 

12 

11 

3,475 

55 

2.310 

110 

1,087 
1.037 

16 

2 
13 

1 

31 

11 
2 

4 
2 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 

1.558 

95 

1.338 

125 

3.899 
1.620 
156 
615 
320 
188 

139 

89 

43 

7 

9 

1,305 

9 

941 

8 
1 

4 
4 

1,006 
200 

347 

247 

8 
1 

10 

6 

031 
10 

16 

51 

30 
6 

11.792 

4,377 
5  408 

1,396 

736 

6l       465 
8    1.4.')2 

4 

332 

3 
2 

679 

1 

50 

82 

16 

1 

9 

7 

110 

1,357 

1,198 

1 

4 
2 

67 

1.545 

95 

2.701 

1.589 
220 

12 

10 

1,183 
1.096 

1 
1 

40 

40 

3 

1 

1 

89 

75 
14 

700 

190 

2 

i59 



2 

1,450 

2 

86 

2 

19 

17 
2 

2,774 

2.580 
194 



9 

8 

1 

1.691 

1,591 
100 

8 

7 
1 

810 

750 
60 

10 

8 
2 

653 

621 

31 

17 

16 
1 

3.753 

2.713 

40 

9 
2 

1.065 

1,005 
00 

994 
40 

12 

7 

9 

3 
6 

3 

1 

6 

2 

1 
3 

5 

6 
6 

899 
355 

1.363 

333 
1,030 

524 

471 

1.093 

472 
514 
107 

790 

1,746 

400 

5 

5 

5 
3 
2 

2 

2 

3 
2 
1 

323 

543 

537 
183 
354 

652 

307 

521 

358 
16.3 

5 

6 

6 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 
2 
1 
2 

2 

3 

333 

173 

453 
236 

217 

375 
497 

616 

302 
171 
143 

136 

306 

6 

4 

7 
2 
5 

3 

3 

4 
1 
1 
2 

4 

3 

753 
157 

456 

141 
315 

373 

360 

503 

225 
156 
122 

195 

154 

1 

3 

2 

63 
16 

89 

89 

1 

5 

2 
3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

136 

44 

366 

150 
216 

1.148 

2,150 

15 

' io 

3 

1 

3 
1 
1 

149 
65 

188 

98 
90 

350 
343 

393 

164 
90 
48 

11 

2 

2 
'   2 

201 

590 

64 

3 

83 

83 

34 

60 

104 

' 

104 

1 
1 
3 

1 

73 
102 
122 
103 

2 

64 

1 

' 

60 

7,1351       176 

28.813 

77 

12.854 

83    8.341 

85 

7,999 

43 

4,896 

49 

5.143 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDINO  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(•)  BuUdlngs  Authorized  In  New  York  City  In  July,  Augtfrt  and  September,  1907  and  1908. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  op 

Buildings 

authorued. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 

Number  of 

Buildings — 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

completed. 

1907: 

1908. 

1907, 

1908. 

New  Buildings: 
Bronx 

472 
1,762 
208 
943 
281 

520 
1,880 

188 
1.007 

226 

$4,551,819 

13,888.614 

16,693.800 

3,306,459 

853.043 

$5,050,100 

12.167,903 

20,707,650 

3,802.177 

864.358 

398 
1,429 
231 
633 
230 

402 
1.816 
170 
648 
142 

516 
1.671 
171 
808 
200 

401 

Brooklyn 

1.387 

Manhattan 

151 

Queens 

709 

Kichmond 

208 

Total 

3.666 

3.821 

$39,292,735 

$42,592,188 

2.821 

3.177 

3.266 

2.856 

Alterations: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

246 
2.186 
915 
498 
141 

155 
1,000 
658 
295 
128 

$269,415 

1,673,260 

3.848,875 

312,016 

60.840 

$226,815 

2,527,320 

2.456,123 

191,881 

66,859 

204 
1,707 
766 
331 
115 

146 
1.822 
672 
187 
121 

161 
1,815 
880 
400 
126 

192 

1.966 

716 

230 

140 

Total 

3.986 

2,236 

$6,164,405 

$5,468,998 

3.123 

2.948 

3.382 

3.244 

Total  of    New    Build- 
ings   AND    Altera- 
tions: 
Bronx 

718 
3,948 
1,123 
1.441 

422 

675 
2,880 

846 
1,302 

364 

$4,821,234 

15.561,874 

20,542,675 

3,617,474 

913,883 

$5,276,915 

14,695,223 

23,163.773 

3,994.058 

931,217 

602 
3.136 
997 
864 
345 

648 
3.637 
842 
836 
263 

676 
3.386 
1.051 
1,208 

326 

593 

Brookljm 

3.353 

Manhattan 

867 

Queens 

939 

Richmond 

348 

Total 

7,662 

6,067 

$45,457,140 

$48,061,186 

5,944 

6.126 

6.647 

6,100 

Number  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Houses  Included  in  the  Forefoin$ 

Table. 


BOROUGH. 


Number  of 
Buildings. 


1907. 


1908. 


Estimated  Cost. 


1907. 


1908. 


New  Tenements: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Sueens 
icbmond 

Total 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Sueens 
ichmond 

Total 

Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx.. ; 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Sueens 
ichmond 

Total 


63 

416 

68 

95 

1 


643 


43 
156 
621 

36 
3 


769 


106 
672 
589 
131 

4 


1.402 


117 

206* 

66 

64 

1 


$1,094,700 

6.918,300 

7,163,000 

664,800 

6,600 


$2,946,500 

2.492,000 

5,961,000 

481,000 

36,000 


434 


$14,846,300 


$11,914,600 


23 
138 
303 

29 
2 


$34,326 
71,617 

960,826 

16,050 

6,166 


$16,385 

106.165 

477,243 

9.965 

3,300 


496 


$1,076,972 


$612,058 


140 

344 

369 

83 

3 


$1,129,026 

5,989,917 

8,113,825 

679,860 

10,656 


$2,960,885 

2,598,165 

6,438,243 

490,965 

38,300 


929 


$15,923,272 


$12,526,658 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS— Continued. 
(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 


ADDITIONS   AND 

RIOD. 

NEW 

BUILDINGS. 

REPAIRS. 

ALL  ] 

BUILDINGS. 

CITY  AND  PE] 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

Buffalo. 

July 

...... 

185 

$650,035 

92 

$80,965 

277 

$731 .000 

August 

215 

697.120 

101 

126,880 

316 

724.000 

Septembcsr 

1908. 

125 

h588.210 
SI. 835. 365 

60 

55,790 
$263,635 

185 

b644,000 

July-September. 

525 

253 

778 

$2,099,000 

1907. 

512 

fl  ,886 .010 

269 

419,990 

781 

f2. 306 .000 

1906. 

461 

cl ,794. 185 

233 

306.360 

684 

C2. 100. 545 

1906. 

473 

al  .907.359 

279 

416,720 

752 

a2. 324 .079 

1904. 

453 

1,495.677 

258 

205.815 

711 

1.701.492 

1903. 

428 

1,428.274 

101 

124,458 

629 

1.652.732 

1902. 

414 

1.806.871 

227 

189,739 

641 

1.996,610 

1901. 

104 

696,250 

67 

68.189 

171 

764.439 

1900. 

129 

292.886 

113 

192.956 

242 

485.841 

RoCHEaXER. 

July 

130 

$338,075 

30 

$26,770 

160 

$363 .845 

August 

163 

600.888 

36 

22.493 

199 

623.381 

September 

1908. 

162 

494.782 
$1,433,745 

35 

28,466 

197 

523.248 

July-September. 

455 

101 

$76,729 

556 

$1,510,474 

1907. 

442 

g2, 185,265 

122 

148.325 

564 

g2. 333. 580 

1906. 

.        365 

1,244,745 

121 

175,069 

486 

1.419.814 

1905. 

362 

1,090,175 

86 

101.575 

448 

1.191.750 

1904. 

249 

807,707 

47 

34,856 

296 

842.563 

1903. 

105 

403.688 

45 

32,905 

150 

436.693 

1902. 

151 

661.641 

50 

71 ,275 

201 

632,916 

1901.. 

119 

725,381 

47 

53.000 

166 

778.381 

1900. 

132 

511,643 

60 

63.956 

192 

676,498 

Stracuse. 

July 

79 

$242,575 

60 

$162,290 

139 

$404,865 

August 

52 

192.685 

43 

24,225 

95 

216.910 

September 

1908.. 

74 
205 

1394,100 
$829,360 

38 

24,205 

112 

1418.305 

July-September, 

141 

$210 ,720 

346 

$1 .040 ,080 

1907.. 

183 

696,432 

167 

164,645 

350 

761.077 

1906.. 

154 

d954,814 

113 

90.770 

267 

d  1,045. 684 

1905.. 

101 

b792,727 

92 

62,160 

193 

b864.887 

1904.. 

101 

281 .054 

114 

104.190 

215 

385.244 

1903.. 

70 

382,475 

78 

68,180 

148 

450.655 

1902. 

67 

312.450 

67 

48,680 

134 

361.130 

1901.. 

91 

371.590 

101 

48,283 

192 

419.873 

1900.. 

71 

215.290 

118 

=      ■      :      : 

60,510 

189 

275,800 

Troy. 

:    July-September. 

1908.. 

35 

j$556.100 

56 

$52,250 

91 

J$608.350 

1907.. 

11 

61,150 

61 

55.060 

72 

116.200 

1906.. 

19 

e225,300 

62 

21,465 

71 

e246,765 

a  Including  three  large  buildings  to  cost  $691,000. 

b  Including  a  library  building  to  cost  $150,000. 

c  Including  two  fireproof  factory  buildings  to  cost  $375,000. 

d  Including  a  chemical  laboratory  to  cost  $150,000  and  a  central  telephone  station  to  cost 
$119,000. 

e  Including  an  apartment  house  to  cost  $130,000. 

f  Including  wing  to  hospital  to  cost  $121,000. 

g  Including  fireproof  hotel  to  cost  $500,000  and  a  fireproof  addition  to  a  dry  goods  store 
to  cost  $120,000. 

h  Including  a  railroad  sheep  shed  to  cost  $150,000. 

1  Including  a  fireproof  asylum  to  cost  $130,000.  ^^  . 

i  Including  three  fireproof  seminary  buildings  to  cost  WfiO.OOg.  .  ^  ^  ^  CjOOQIc 
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TABLE  v.— IMMIORATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW 

[Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  ImmiffnUion  and 


RACE    OR    PEOPLE. 

Sex. 

Total 
admit- 
ted. 

Male. 

Female 

Under  14 
years. 

1 

African  (black) 

219 

219 

352 

127 

12 

617 

444 

132 

632 

28 

2.449 

144 

722 

4.277 

1,028 

6.225 

1,493 

1,195 

3,465 

18 

1 

663 

816 

67 

393 

184 

491 

49 

1 

600 

257 

68 

528 

2 

2.149 

281 

765 

4,369 

248 

7,341 

2,363 

966 

2,980 

3 

■*727 

858 

24 

*2;573 
198 

70 
169 
405 
2,039 
744 
620 
139 

74 
209 

13 
113 
115 

16 

612 

403 

843 

176 

13 

1,217 

701 

200 

1,160 

30 

4,598 

425 

1,487 

8,646 

1,276 

13,566 

3,856 

2.161 

6,445 

21 

1 

1,390 

1,674 

91 

■4',537 

450 

216 

681 

754 

3,532 

1,500 

1,187 

510 

206 

535 

60 

260 

237 

93 

78 

2 

Armenian 

70 

3 

Boliemian  and  Moravian 

227 

4 

Buiirarian   Servian   Montenen'in 

24 

5 

Chinese 

6 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

195 

7 

Cuban 

88 

s 

Dalmatian   Bosnian.  Herzesovinian 

14 

9 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

320 

10 

East  Indian 

2 

11 

English 

581 

12 

Finnish 

61 

13 

French 

168 

u 

German 

1,383 

15 

Greek            

110 

16 

Hebrew 

4.485 

17 

Irish            

282 

18 

Italian  (North) 

309 

19 

Italian  (South) 

1,435 

20 

Japanese 

1 

21 

Korean 

22 

Lithuanian 

196 

23 

Magvar 

385 

24 

Mexfcan 

7 

25 

Pacific  Islander 

26 

Polish 

1,964 
252 
146 
412 
349 

1,493 
756 
567 
371 
132 
326 
47 
147 
122 
77 

1,044 

27 

Portuguese 

68 

28 
29 

Roumanian 

Russian 

31 
60 

30 

Ruthenian  (Ilussniak) 

101 

31 

Scandinavian 

406 

32 

Scotch 

230 

33 

Slovak 

272 

34 

Spanish                                                 

63 

35 

Spanish-American 

31 

36 

Syrian 

91 

37 

Turkish 

11 

38 

Welsh 

40 

39 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

35 

40 

Other  peoples 

3 

Total 

41 

32,506 

33,144 

65,650 

12,907 

*  The  number  of  immigrants  destined  to 


Alabama 96 

Alaska 6 

Arizona 73 

Arkansas 43 

California 1.806 

Colorado 411 

Connecticut 1 ,  587 

Delaware 65 

District  of  Columbia 211 

Florida 70 

Georgia 86 

Hawaii 6 

Idaho 70 

Illinois 6.386 


Indian  Territory 66 

Indiana 530 

Iowa 819 

Kansas 432 

Kentucky 93 

Louisiana 140 

Maine 126 

Maryland 249 

Massachusetts 3, 178 

Michigan 1 .242 

Minnesota 1 ,024 

Mississippi 21 

Missouri 919 

Montana 236 
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YORK.*    QUARTER    ENDED    SEPTEMBER  30.    1908. 

Naturalization,  Department  oj  Commerce  and  Labor.} 


Age. 

Illiteracy. 
14  years  and  over. 

Have 
been 
in  tlie 
United 
States 
before. 

Total 
de- 
barred. 

Total  Admitted, 
Third  Quarter,  1907. 

14  to 
44. 

46  and 
over. 

Can 

read 

but 

cannot 

write. 

Can 
neither 

read 

nor 
write. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

511 

301 

564 

147 

13 

987 

516 

181 

739 

26 

3,396 

352 

1,188 

6.600 

1,112 

8.069 

3.391 

1.777 

4,674 

20 

1 

1.014 

1,218 

73 

*3.364 
352 
173 
507 
631 
2,913 
1.117 
878 
397 
156 
415 

47 
186 
168 

88 

23 

32 

52 

5 

'*35 

97 

6 

101 

2 

621 

12 

131 

663 

54 

1,012 

183 

75 

336 

"iso 

71 
11 

■    ■  139 
30 
12 
14 
22 
213 
153 
37 
50 
19 
29 

2 
34 
34 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 

1 
2 
6 

11 

1 

1 

■■"23 

■'■'59 

2 

2 
2 

2 

4 
68 

7 
69 

■  233 

*   60 
13 

8 

"■*26 

208 
221 

2.853 

10 

117 

2.346 

"■726 
114 

1,328 

196 

78 

177 

340 

3 

2 

212 

31 

■    222 

16 

4 

1 
36 

62 

11 

34 

41 

1 

170 

328 

14 

96 

1,246 
50 
411 
921 
132 
236 
376 
338 
874 
8 

■"63 

220 

27 

"'262 

55 

18 

28 

82 

426 

276 

178 

109 

68 

56 

5 

34 

84 

25 

1 
8 
1 

1 

4 
2 
4 
6 

'■"2I 
4 
23 
75 
24 
85 
26 
13 
68 
2 

■  "  16 

7 

32 
3 

4 
11 
16 
8 
5 
5 
1 

■  "28 

2 
3 
3 

333 

582 

1,604 

2,872 

4 

6,654 

873 

1,426 

1,693 

33 

6,077 

717 

1.379 

11,604 

10,234 

18.780 

3.976 

5.355 

30,878 

16 

■2,622 

6,062 

102 

l6',766 

632 

2.756 

2.413 

3,040 

3.744 

1,585 

2,962 

873 

239 

980 

461 

409 

121 

462 

385 

351 

1.202 

230 

'2,616 

290 

151 

1.089 

2 

3.691 

603 

1,131 

8,630 

702 

16.638 

3,827 

2,274 

13,649 

1 

1,733 

3,044 

26 

■8,695 

356 

395 

447 

1,257 

3,373 

1,369 

1.859 

256 

87 

481 

7 

209 

132 

3S 

718 

933 

2,806 

3.102 

4 

7,664 

1.163 

1,577 

2,782 

35 

8,768 

1,320 

2,510 

20.134 

10.936 

35,418 

7,803 

7,629 

44,527 

17 

4,365 

8,106 

128 

24  ",351 

988 

3.150 

2.860 

4,297 

7,117 

2,954 

4.821 

1 ,  129 

326 

1.461 

468 

618 

253 

500 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

.30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

48,252 

4,491 

121 

9.707 

7.349 

495 

147,308 

80,420 

227,728 

41 

each  state  or  territory  is  shown  below: 


Nebraska 417 

Nevada 61 

New  Hampshire 132 

New  Jersey 3 ,  803 

New  Mexico 30 

New  York 27,309 

North  Carolina 35 

North  Dakota 416 

Ohio 2,187 

Oklahoma 101 

Oregon 230 

Pennsylvania 8,481 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Kico 15 


Rho<le  Island 505 

South  Carolina 37 

South  Dakota 301 

Tennessee 88 

Texas 252 

Utah 92 

Vermont 117 

Virginia 183 

Washington 473 

West  Virginia 315 

Wisconsin 1 ,004 

Wyoming 75 

Total 65.650 
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TABLE  VI.— EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW 

[Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  ImmioraHon  and 


RACE  OR  people. 

Sex. 

Total 
departed. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under 
14  years. 

1 

African  (black) 

23 

185 

85 

684 

3 

2,881 

52 

240 

139 

1 

344 

166 

410 

1.972 

1.865 

1,617 

172 

4,654 

23,872 

4 

1 

556 

2,566 

15 

16 
16 
44 
24 

504 

16 
15 
60 

260 

57 

300 

1,090 

49 

733 

191 

776 

4,474 

146 

991 

7 

* 'i'.gti 

6 

41 

355 

72 

369 

55 

777 

20 

3 

101 

9 

17 

20 

8 

39 

201 

129 

708 

3 

3,385 

68 

255 

199 

1 

604 

223 

710 

3,062 

1,914 

2,350 

363 

5,430 

28,346 

4 

1 

702 

3,557 

22 

66 

349 

1,656 

463 

868 

165 

3,180 

267 

37 

470 

200 

30 

56 

169 

4 

2 

Armenian , .  -  t  , 

7 

3 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

8 

4 
5 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin 

Chinese 

20 

6 

Croatian  and  Slovenian .            

127 

7 

Cuban 

8 

8 
9 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Herzegovlnlan . 
Dutch  and  Flemish    

8 
17 

10 

Kaflt  Tnrila.n                                   

11 

English 

43 

12 

Finnish 

9 

13 

French 

28 

14 

German 

177 

16 

Greek 

16 

16 

Hebrew 

202 

17 

Irish 

13 

18 

Italian  (North) 

215 

19 

Italian  (South 

1,818 

20 

JpnAppfle^  ^  _  ^ 

21 

K         . 

22 

LI          i.lan . .  f 

42 

23 

M         .  r 

205 

24 

M        .  li 

3 

25 

Pj!  !  ■   I^lnnder 

26 

Pijliah    .... 

6,143 

60 

308 

1,301 

391 

499 

110 

2,403 

247 

34 

369 

191 

13 

36 

161 

469 

27 

Pcirtngtif  s<^. ...  - 

1 

28 

Riourniinian 

2 

29 
30 

Rij.'^.^ffiiti... 

Riitlj'-iLtan  rFij^niak) 

92 
12 

31 

SCcLiidumvlun 

51 

32 

Scot  t:li 

5 

33 

Slovak 

111 

34 

SfifLnl^h ......    

2 

35 

Si  tkirif^h' American                 

1 

36 

SyrlaTi 

14 

37 

Tiirki^J.  .    .  - 

3 

38 

Welsh 

Yit'M  Indian  R*xcept  Cuban) 

Other  iK'opli'-s    

39 
40 

3 
5 

Total 

41 

54,773 

13,596 

68,369 

3,741 

Alabama 67 

Alaska 6 

Arizona 53 

Arkansas 12 

California 1 ,585 

Colorado 362 

Connecticut 1 ,601 

Delaware 96 

District  of  Columbia 79 

Morida 112 

Georgia 26 

Hawaii 1 

Idaho 37 

Illinois 5,169 


*  The  residence  of  emigrant  aliens  departing 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 330 

Iowa 93 

Kansas 78 

Kentucky 50 

Louisiana 99 

Maine 87 

Maryland 289 

Massachusetts 2,444 

Michigan 842 

Minnesota 368 

Mississippi 40 

Missouri 757 

Montana 127 
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YORK*:    (a)  QUARTER   ENDED   SEPTEMBER  30,  1908. 

Naturalization ,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Age. 

Continuous  Residence  in  the  United  States. 

14  to  44. 

45  and 

Not  over 

5  to  10 

10  to  15 

15"t0  20 

Over  20 

over. 

5  years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

32 

3 

30 

5 

4 

1 

156 

38 

102 

79 

10 

10 

2 

109 

12 

117 

8 

4 

3 

637 

61 

657 

46 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 
2,958 

379 

17 

i9 

1 
12 

5 

3,062 

196 

6 

51 

9 

60 

3 

5 

7 

230 

17 

224 

26 

3 

2 

8 

159 

23 

168 

27 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

10 

453 

108 

485 

83 

9 

15 

12 

11 

188 

26 

156 

61 

6 

4 

6 

12 

566 

116 

459 

148 

24 

43 

36 

13 

2.534 

351 

2.453 

423 

62 

61 

63 

14 

1,767 

131 

1,649 

240 

17 

3 

5 

15 

1,906 

242 

2,110 

217 

8 

11 

4 

16 

300 

50 

224 

94 

16 

13 

17 

17 

4,802 

413 

4.781 

489 

64 

55 

41 

18 

23,895 

2,633 

23,642 

4,070 

367 

190 

77 

19 

4 

4 

1 

596 

90 

ii 

4 

i 

20 

1 

21 

617 

43 

22 

3.069 

283 

3,181 

338 

29 

8 

1 

23 

19 

18 

1 

2 

1 

24 

"   7;676 

918 

76 

36 

ii 

26 

7,102 

546 

26 

53 

12 

53 

11 

2 

27 

323 

24 

327 

22 

28 

1.440 

124 

1,435 

190 

18 

8 

5 

29 

419 

32 

409 

48 

4 

2 

30 

711 

106 

698 

102 

31 

26 

12 

31 

142 

18 

141 

20 

2 

2 

32 

2,809 

260 

2,622 

470 

42 

29 

17 

33 

244 

21 

233 

26 

6 

3 

34 

30 

6 

32 

5 

36 

407 

49 

338 

110 

19 

1 

2 

36 

183 

14 

178 

19 

2 

1 

37 

26 

4 

25 

5 

38 

49 

4 

47 

8 

1 

39 

157 

7 

164 

5 

40 

58,656 

5,972 

57,856 

8,776 

856 

650 

331 

41 

/rom  the  Port  of  New  York  was  as  follows: 

Nebraska 86 

Nevada 40 

New  Hampshire 88 

New  Jersey 3 ,682 

New  Mexico 19 

New  York 31 ,436 

North  Carolina 17 

North  Dakota 31 

Ohio 2,667 

Oklahoma 10 

Oregon 134 

Pennsylvania 12,623 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Kico 1 


Rhode  Island 404 

South  Carolina 11 

South  Dakota 28 

Tennessee 47 

Texas 67 

Utah 121 

Vermont 94 

Virginia 206 

Washington 452 

West  Virginia 656 

Wisconsin 609 

Wyoming 42 

Total 68.369 
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TABLE  VI.— EMIORATION  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW 

[Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Immioration  and  Natural^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


RACE  OR  PEOPLE. 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montenegrin. . . 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian.  Bosnian,  Herzegovinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (North) 

Italian  (South) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish-American 

S>Tian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Culjan) 

Other  peoples 


Grand  total . 


26 

29 

154 

1.303 

1 

5.795 

56 

164 

200 

1 

598 

389 

607 

2,958 

2,037 

1,922 

239 

4,452 

28.824 

12 

1 

911 

4,897 

9 


10,465 

43 

81)0 

1,764 

687 

825 

172 

4,224 

275 

51 

328 

296 

35 

29 

205 


75,784 


Total 
•  deimrted. 


22 

1 
92 
47 


618 
13 
15 
69 


374 
144 
445 

1,501 

77 

791 

260 

869 

6,010 

i 

229 
1,343 

4 

2,932 

21 

74 

412 

169 

557 

84 

1,259 

67 

14 

75 

9 

26 

12 

2 


18,638 


48 

30 

246 

1.350 

1 

6.413 

69 

179 

269 

1 

972 

533 

1,052 

4,459 

2.114 

2,713 

499 

5,321 

34.834 

12 

2 

1.140 

6.240 

13 

13,397 

64 

874 

2.176 

856 

1.382 

256 

5,483 

342 

65 

403 

305 

61 

41 

207 


Under 
14  years. 


21 
10 


156 
3 

10 
14 


60 
12 
49 

238 
38 

250 
15 

275 
2.699 


1 

58 

250 

1 


719 

1 

8 

106 

16 

52 

19 

236 

27 


15 
3 
6 

1 
1 


94.422  I 


5.371 


Alabama 120 

Alaska 1 

Arizona 39 

Arkansas 23 

California 1 .604 

Colorado 552 

Connecticut 2 ,  159 

Delaware 124 

District  of  Columbia 97 

Florida 175 

Georgia 40 

Hawaii 

Idaho 76 

lUhiois 7,102 


^  The  residence  of  emigrant  aliens  departing 

Indian  Territory 1 

Indiana 844 

Iowa 119 

Kansas 189 

Kentucky 40 

Ix)uisiana 140 

Maine 67 

Maryland 260 

Massachusetts 2.911 

Michigan 1 .360 

Minnesota 576 

Mississippi 56 

Missouri 1,372 

Montana II2 
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YORK«:    (b)  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1908. 

zjUioUt  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


AOE. 

Continuous  Residence  in  the  United  States. 

14  to  44. 

46  and 

Not  over 

5  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

Over  20 

over. 

6  years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

40 

7 

43 

4 

1 

1 

29 

1 

26 

3 

1 

2 

205 

20 

193 

41 

4 

7 

1 

3 

1,273 

67 

1,256 

90 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 
5.556 

779 

43 

25 

io 

5 

6.878 

379 

6 

62 

4 

63 

3 

2 

1 

7 

160 

9 

158 

16 

3 

2 

8 

217 

38 

196 

53 

11 

4 

6 

9 

1 

789 

1 
126 

26 

i6 

15 

10 

758 

154 

11 

487 

34 

373 

136 

11 

11 

2 

12 

848 

155 

717 

183 

43 

62 

47 

13 

3,786 

436 

3,616 

576 

94 

100 

74 

14 

1,947 

129 

1,894 

199 

17 

3 

1 

15 

2.201 

262 

2,389 

276 

27 

14 

7 

16 

411 

73 

326 

119 

22 

18 

15 

17 

4,694 

452 

4.401 

757 

81 

4K 

34 

18 

28,932 

3,203 

29.683 

4.553 

311 

188 

99 

19 

12 

12 

2 

948 

i48 

3i 

i-i 

i 

20 

1 

21 

1.012 

70 

22 

6,646 

444 

6,455 

687 

55 

32 

11 

23 

12 

10 

3 

24 

"iiisie 

i;363 

137 

63 

is 

25 

11,916 

763 

26 

53 

10 

44 

12 

2 

1 

5 

27 

817 

49 

818 

63 

2 

1 

28 

1,917 

153 

1,859 

260 

31 

19 

7 

29 

802 

38 

752 

94 

8 

2 

30 

1.166 

174 

1,003 

269 

56 

37 

28 

31 

210 

27 

217 

26 

9 

2 

2 

32 

4,877 

370 

4,694 

665 

83 

29 

12 

33 

294 

21 

285 

38 

8 

4 

7 

34 

60 

5 

60 

3 

•> 

36 

361 

27 

273 

112 

17 

1 

36 

287 

16 

276 

23 

6 

1 

37 

41 

14 

46 

6 

7 

2 

38 

35 

5 

35 

5 

1 

39 

201 

6 

202 

5 

40 

81 ,439 

7,612 

80.484 

11,677 

1.141 

711 

'409 

41 

from  the  Port  of  New  York  was  as  follows: 

Nebraska 90 

Nevada 23 

New  Hampshire 95 

New  Jersey 5 ,  664 

New  Mexico 23 

New  York 37,330 

North  Carolina 25 

North  Dakota 21 

Ohio 5,1(X) 

Oklahoma 33 

Oregon 88 

Pennsylvania 22,415 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 


Rhode  Island 530 

South  Carolina 10 

South  Dakota 19 

Tennessee 63 

Texas 67 

Utah 161 

Vermont 82 

Virginia 257 

Washington 400 

West  Virginia 833 

Wisconsin 999 

Wyoming 46 

Total 94.422 
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TABLE  VII.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION,  JULY- 

SEPTEMBER,  1908. 
(a)  Ace  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured. 


CAUSE. 
[n.  e.  8.=  not  elsewhere  specified.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

16--18 
years. 

18 
years 

+ 

not 
stated. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mechanicai,  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly  wheels, 
etc.) 

28 
12 
44 
3 
13 
65 

47 
16 

172 
39 

109 
27 
16 
12 
3 
4 
34 

5 

32 

27 
15 

2 

4 
13 
13 

25 

13 

4 

11 

100 
54 

28 
12 

AS. 

28 
11 
45 
3 
12 
56 

53 
16 

179 
39 

114 
28 
17 
12 
3 
4 
38 

6 

33 

25 
22 

2 
5 
5 

20 

11 

4 

12 

88 
58 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

1 

Gearing 

4 

3 

Set  screws 

:::!:;;     '.^ 

Shafting 

al 

6 

5 

1 

3 

14 
60 

57 
16 

ifin 

2 

Belts  and  pulleys 

4 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

c4 

4 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) . 

Hoisting    and    conveying    apparatus, 
n.  e.  8 

5 

1 

Locomotives  and  trains 

1         Xn 

1 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

4 

i 

1 

1 
6 

i 

114 
28 
17 
12 
3 
4 
38 

6 

34 

36 
23 

2 

5 

13 

15 

31 

14 

5 

13 

121 
60 

Planers 

al 

Jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

4 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calendars    and    other    paper    making 
machines 

2 

9 
3 

1 

Paper  cutting,   stitching  and   staying 
machines 

11 

Printing  machines 

I 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

1 

SDinnini?  machines 

8 
7 

Looms 

2 
6 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other 
textile  machinery 

11 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

1 

3 

Laundry  machines 

1 

Leather  worlcing  machinery 

2 

18 
6 

1 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

3 

33 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

2 

Screw  machines 

Lathes. 

2 

25 
30 
21 
35 
82 

13 
36 
25 

11 
63 

1 


28 
30 
23 
35 
88 

14 
36 
27 

12 
71 

28 
30 
23 
35 
85 

14 
36 
27 

10 
63 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears 

2 

Rollers 

Other 

6 

1 

3 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels 
Other 

2 

1 
8 

Machines   used   in    bakeries,   confectionery 
establishments,  etc 

2 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 

8 

Total 

10 

99 

1,293 

14 

1,416 

1.308 

108 

Heat  and  Electricity. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

32 
22 
21 
48 
25 
6 
50 

11 
61 
71 

i 

i 

32 
22 
22 
48 
27 
6 
52 

12 
62 

77 

32 
22 
22 
47 
27 
5 
62 

12 
62 
66 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases 

Explosion  of  boUers  and  steam  pipes 

1 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liauids. . 

1 

Caustics 

1 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

1 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals 

1 

1 
1 
6 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or 
causrtics) 

Electricity   

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 

12 

Total 

1 

10 

347 

2 

360 

346 

14 

a  One  not  an  employee. 
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TABLE    VII. 


-ACCIDENTS  IN    FACTORIES,    QUARRIES     AND     TUNNEL    CONSTRUCTION, 
JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1908— (Continued). 


(a)  Age  and  Sex  of  Perions  Injured— (CorUinuetf) 

CAUSE, 
[n.  e.  s.=  not  elsewhere  specified.] 

Under 

16 
years. 

16-18 
years. 

1     18 
years 

Age 

not 

stated. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Fall  of  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc .... 

1 

1 
1 

53 
39 
59 
33 
8 
12 
17 

1 

1 

i 

55 
41 
60 
33 
10 
15 
18 
22 
42 

55 
41 
60 
31 
10 
9 
16 
22 
41 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc. . . 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor,  etc 

2 

Fall  in  hofetway 

a2 

2 

1 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

0 

Fail  on  level  by  slipping 

2 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

22 

37             1 

All  other 

1 

3 

...      . 

1 

Total 

3 

9 

280             4 

296 

285 

11 

Injured  by  Weights. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavat- 
ing, etc.) 

33 

26 

148 

36 

11 

115 
32 
22 

116 
14 

74 
61 

60 

i 

1 



2 

33 

27 

151 

38 

11 

119 
34 
23 

118 
14 

75 
66 

52 

33 

27 

150 

38 

11 

119 
34 
23 

118 
14 

75 
66 

52 

Falling  pile  of  material  Gumber,  coal,  cement, 
etc.) 

1 
3 
2 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

1 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured . 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons. . . 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured 
persons  were  at  work 

4 

1 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

2 

Hand  liner  of  stone,  ore.  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  ma- 
terials   

1 
4 

liOading  or  unloading 

1 

Cause  msufficiently  describied  for  classifica- 
tion   

Total 

1 

IS 

738 

4 

761 

760 

1 

Flyino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc . 

3 

114 
39 

2 

119 
39 

119 
39 

Other  injuries  from  flying  objects 

Total 

3 

153 

2 

158 

158 

Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  by  Ani- 
mals   

2 

50 

52 

M 

I 

Miscellaneous. 
Hand    tools    (hammers,    knives,    wrenches, 
files  etc.) 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 
3 

109 
25 
25 

89 
18 
67 

71 

113 
27 
25 
94 
21 
72 
7 
39 

112 
27 
24 

?«! 

39 

1 

Tools  In  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling;,  n.  e.  s. 
Causrht  on  nail  wire   sharo  Drolection   etc 

1 
2 

Cut  on  glass 

1 
1 

2 

In  hired,  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

1 

All  other  causes 



1 

38!.::::: 

Total 

3!          15! 

378             2 

398 

391; 

7 

Grand  Total 

18         1561 

3,239 

28 

3,441, 

3,299 

142 

1 

a  One  not  an  employee. 
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TABLE  VII.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND 

(b)  C«no 


Grand 
total. 

Temporabt 

CAUSE. 
fn.  e.  g.=  not  elsewhere  specified.] 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains. 

Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly  wheels,  etc.) 
Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

28 
12 
48 
3 
14 
60 

57 

16 

180 

40 

114 
28 
17 
12 
3 
4 
38 

6 

34 

36 
23 

2 

5 

13 

15 

31 

14 

5 

13 

121 
60 

5 

2 

22 

1 
3 

11 
i 

I 

Goring 

....     " 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

2 

8 

6 

4 

27 

2 

18 
5 

1 
3 

3 
9 

1 
6 

19 
*> 

53 
11 

5 
2 

Belts  and  pulleys 

5 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  s. 
Locomotives  and  trains 

1 
1 

ii 

5 

1 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

29 
6 
3 
5 
3 

1 

Planers 

Jointers 

Shapers 

Latnes 

Heading  marhinps 

1 
8 

Other  wood  work  machines 

16 

1 
3 
6 

1 

1 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines  

7 

9 
8 

1 
1 
1 
4 

11 

4 

1 

9 

2 
3 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

Printing  machines 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

1 
4 

.; 

1 

2 

Spinning  machines 

1 
1 

o 
5 

4 
5 

1 
3 

8 
13 

Looms 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other  tex- 
tile machinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines 

leather  working  machinery 

1 

21 
15 

1 
i 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

6 
6 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

1 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

28 
30 
23 
35 
88 

14 
36 
27 

12 

71 

2 

4 

4 

10 

18 

5 

1 
3 

3 
1* 

i 

5 
2 

i 

1 
1 

9 
5 
8 
2 
13 

1 
1 
6 

6 

4 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears    ... 

Rollers 

5 
15 

1 

Other 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels. . 
Other 

2 
2 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  estab- 
lishments, etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 

10 

10 

Total 

1,416 

261 

IS 

195 

194 

IS 

Heat  and  Electricity. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

32 
22 
22 

8 
27 

6 
62 

12 
62 

77 

1 

9 
16 
11 
45 
23 

«i 

1 
2 

1 

1 

ExDlosion  and  limit  ion  of  erases 

Explosion  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

Caustics 

ExDlosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals 

44 

0 
49 
52 

Vats,    pans,    etc.    (containing   hot   liquids  or 
caustics) 

Electricitv 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  s 

Total 

360 

1 

263 

.  .* 

1 

TTTr 

>^a\c    I 
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TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION,  JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1908— (Continued), 
and  Results. 


Serious 

PSRMANXNT   DISABLEMENT. 

Plural 
Injuries. 

Other. 

Tot%l. 

prob- 
ably 
perma- 
nent. 

In- 
ternal. 

AU 
other. 

Total. 

Death. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Umbs. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

1 

19 

7 
25 

1 
11 
43 

35 

11 

129 

27 

58 

15 

4 

8 
3 

1 
26 

1 

26 

18 
13 

1 

2 

10 

*  12 

21 

11 

4 

5 

35 

47 

4 
3 
7 

4 

2 

15 

1 

1 

5 

2 

16 

2 

1 
8 

4 

3 

25 

3 

37 
9 

13 
3 

1 

i 

4 

12 

7 

3 

22 

9 

4 
1 

1 

i 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 
8 

1 

3 
2 

1 

&2 

2 

5 

7 

2 

24 

5 

17 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

14 

1 

29 

7 

13 

3 

4 

3 

1 

b  11 

1 

7 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 
2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 



1 
8 

2 

3 

12 
3 

1 
2 
2 

1 

4 
1 

4 

31 
5 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

6 
6 

4 

3 

3 

5 
5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 
2 

t 

1 
4 

55 

8 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

5 
2 

1 

1 

i         ^ 

55 

7 

4 

5 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 
2 

i 

1 
24 

20 
18 
16 
28 
51 

7 
29 
13 

4 
44 

4 
7 
3 
2 
20 

3 

5 

10 

4 
10 

2 
3 
4 

2 

1 

4 

5 

4 

5 

16 

4 

3 

1 

1 
14 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 
4 

1 

4 

4 
16 

3 

6 

2 

13 

i 

1 

33 

97 

43 

859 

227 

7 

5 

234 

2 

6 

45 

299 

31 

1 

6 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

i 

20 
21 
13 
48 
24 
5 
46 

11 
56 

72 

1 
1 
3 

5 

5 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 
1 
4 

1 

1 

' 

1 

2 

2 
14 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

4 

1 

i 

2 

1 

30 

16 

316 

15 

1 

7 

1            .«> 

12 

17 

i'  "^ 

J 
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New  Yokk  Bulletin. 


[December, 


TABLE  VII.— ACCIDENTS 


N  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND 
(b)  Causes  and 


CAUSE, 
fn.  e.  s.=  not  elsewhere  specified.] 


Grand 
total. 


Temforart 


Lacera- 
tions, 


Bums. 


Cuts. 


Bruises.  Sprains. 


Fall  of  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc .  . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc . 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  through  opening  In  floor,  etc 

Fall  in  hoistway 

Fail  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

AU  other 


Total . 


Injured  by  Weights. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating. 


V 


etc.,  

Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement, 


Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured . 
Falling  objects  dropped  by  otner  persons ... 
Heavy  materials   or   parts  on   which   injured 

persons  were  at  worK 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

Loading  or  unloading , 

Cause  insuflflciently  described  for  classification 


Total. 


Flyino  Objects. 
Struck  in  eye  by  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc. 
Other  injuries  from  flying  objects 


Total. 


Vehicles  and  Accidents  Caused  by  Animals 

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 

etc.; 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  n.  e.  s.  .  . 
Caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc.  . . . 

Cut  on  glass 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  silver,  etc 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 


Total .  .  . 
Grand  Total . 


55 

41 
60 
33 
10 
15 
18 
22 
42 


296 


33 

27 

161 

38 

11 

119! 
34 
23 

118 
14 
75 
66 
52 


761 


119 
39 


158 


52, 


113' 

27! 
25 
94 
21 
72! 

3^1  ■ 


398 


3.441 


18 


158 


12 


15 

8 

5 

30 

1 
60 


126 


585, 


290 


28 


17 


77 


31 


125= 


4611 


101 

4' 
Hi 


56 


11 

58i 

28  . 

4' 

6' 
13, 

31 

251 

18, 

15 


264! 


14  . 


17 


501 


596' 


6 

.s 

10 

'i 

1 

4 

'> 

1(» 
6 


10 

4 
■J 

4 

I 

14 
2 

3 

45 


.H 
10 
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TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION,  JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1908— (Continued). 
Results —  Conlinved. 


Disablement. 

Serious 
injuries 
prob- 
ably 
perma- 
nent. 

Permanent  Disablement. 

1 

Other. 

Total. 

LOSS  OP  ONE  OR  BOTH 

In- 
ternal. 

All 
other. 

Total. 

Death. 

Frac-  ,  Plural 
tures.  injuries. 

1 

Limbs. 

Hands 

or 
feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

4             20 

2 
2 

1 

1 

52 

1 

i 

49 
36 
54 
30 
7 
14 
16 
22 
40 

3 
2 

4 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2               8 

2 

6'            27 

1 

1 

8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 

1 

1 

52 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 



17 

80 

10 

268 

15 

1 

6 

7 

6 

5 

7 

2 
17 

1 

1 

1 
5 

2 

1 
2 

2 

4 

2 
3 

28 

27 

136 

35 

9 

100 
26 
21 

100 
14 
68 
56 
42 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

8 
2 
2 

10 

1 

6 

6 

1 

i 

1 

.    .    . 

4 

6 

4 
1 
8 
1 
4 
3 
4 

2 
2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

9 
7 
2 
8 

2 

1 

8 

10 

3 

1 

1 

5 

4 
6 
3 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
3 

2 

3 

4 
7 

2 

1 

37 

57 

23 

662 

47 

1 

13 

14 

20 

48 

4 

1 
3 

68 

1 

100 
34 

11 

4 

7 

1 
1 

f 



4 

69 

134 

15 

7 

2 

9 

■  * 

3 

14; 

47 

4 

1    .    . . 

1 

4 
2 
2 
3 

5 



10 

1 
7 
6 

4 

102 
24 
20 
85 
19 
72 
6 
33 

9 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
4 
2 

2 
4 
5 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

15 

32 

361 

25 

5 

6 

11 

1 

94 

297 

193 

2,6471          348!            8 

5 

252.          16 

21 

84 

386 

60 
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New  York  Bulletin. 


[December, 


TABLE  VII.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND 

(c)  Number  and 


Grand 
total. 

Temporary 

INDUSTRY 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

1 
Bruises.  Sprains. 

I.  Stone,  Clat  and  Glass  Products. 
1.  Stone 

51 
12 
50 

7 
2 

9 

1 
4 
1 

5 

3 

3 
5 

1 

11             2 

2.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products 

2, 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster 

i\       1 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

1       1 

5,  Glass 

Total 

122 

15 

5 

12 

22'       4 

11.  Mbtals,  Machinery  and  Conveyances. 
1.  Gold,  silver  and  orecious  stones 

9 

160 

744 

102 

980 

25 

84 

44 

1 

25 

124 

30 

131 

4 

15 

9 

9 

101 

9 

65 

io 

2 

si 

87 

5 

144 

3 

t 

1 
20 

2.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc 

A 

3.  Iron  and  steel  products 

123             23 

4.  Electrical  apparatus 

17                 3 

6.  Vehicles 

261 

4 

18 

3 

54 

6.  Boat  and  shipbuilding 

I 

7.  Agricultural  implements 

1 

8.  Instruments  and  appliances 

Total 

2,128 

339 

196 

290 

447 

87 

III.  Wood  Manufactures. 
1 .  Saw  mill  products 

26 
65 

5 
21 
61 
17 

7 

5 
9 
3 
9 
14 
2 

1 
1 

4 
17 

2 

2.  Planing  mill  products 

1 

3.  Cooperage 

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved 

3 

13 

6 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

5 

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc 

7.  Brooms,  cork,  etc 

Total 

202 

42 

2 

45 

8 

6 

1.  Leather 

11 
2 

21 
9 
5 

2 

2 

2.  Furs  and  fur  goods 

i 

3 

3.  Leather  goods 

3 
3 

1 

i 

6 
1 

2 

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods 

5.  Articles  of  pearl,  hom,  bone,  hair,  etc 

i 

Total 

48 

9 

1 

11 

5 

V.  Chemicals,  Oilb,  Paints,  Etc. 
1 .  Drugs  and  chemicals 

65 

18 
1 
4 
11 
11 
19 

i 

20 
3 

7 
3 

11 

4 

3 

2.  Paints,  dyes  and  colors      

1 

3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils 

4.  Animal  oil  products 

1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 

5.  Mineral  oil  products 

2 

4 
7 

1 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics 

7.  Miscellaneous  cnemical  products 

1 

Total 

129 

12 

36 

10 

22 

6 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper 

143 

31 

6 

14 

31 

7 

VII.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 
2.  Paper  goods 

54 
59 

1 

17 
12 

2 
2 

6 
5 

4 
7 

3.  Prmttng  and  book  making 

1 

5.  Photography 



Total 

114 

29 

4 

11 

11 

1 

VIII.  Textiles. 
1.  Silk  and  silk  goods 

7 
71 
48 
46 
13 
15 

2 

2 

^1 

16 
2 
4 

2 
6 

4 
2 
2 

1 

2    Wool  manufactures 

3 

1 
4 

i 

ii 

9 
8 
2 
2 

2 

3.  Cotton  goods 

3 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

1 

5.  Other  textiles  of  mk  or  cotton 

6.  Flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufactures 

7.  OUdoth 

1 

Total 

202 

45 

9 

32 

17 

7 
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TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION,   JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1908  — (Continued). 
Results,  by  Industries. 


Disablement. 

Serious 

Permanent  Disablement. 

Plural 
injuries. 

Others. 

Total. 

prob- 
ably 
perma- 
nent. 

LOSS  OF  ONE  OR  BOTH 

In- 
ternal. 

All 
others. 

Total. 

Death. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Limbs. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

4 

10 

1 
5 

1 
1 

1 

40 

8 
31 

4 

3 

1 
10 

1 

3 

1 

3 

8 

3 
2 
2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

7 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

6 

16 

3 

83 

14 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

7 

22 

3 

1 

7 

105 

679 

80 

819 

18 

64 

22 

1 
18 
81 

9 
82 

4 

5 
10 

1 
35 
39 

7 
33 

2 

8 
11 

1 
37 
69 
13 
53 

3 
13 
12 

2 

4 
55 
9 
61 
2 
6 
1 

6 
45 
6 
87 
2 
4 
2 

1 

i 

6 

i 

i 

19 

6 
2 

4 
1 
1 
1 

19 

3 

15 

3 

15 

2 
26 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 

67 

127 

161 

1.694 

210 

2 

..••... 

136 

1 
14 

8 

15 

40 

201 

23 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

i 

3 

15 
37 

4 
15 
37 
12 

6 

3 
9 
1 
3 
9 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

6 
16 

2 

4 

3 

3 
12 

4 

3 
15 

4 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

7 

125 

27 

1 

2 

34 

1 

1 

6 

45 

6 

1 

5 

1 

14 

7 

6 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 
3 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

i 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

32 

4 

1 

7 

1 

9 

3 

*  ' 

2 

8 

! 

67 

15 

4 
2 

1 

2 

7 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

10 

14 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

10 

6 

106 

4 

1 

10 

1 

4 

16 

4 

7 

17 

1 

114 

13 

10 

2 

4 

16 

2 

7 

1 
3 

32 
38 

16 
6 

1 

3 
11 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

a4 

1 

9 

4 

70 

21 

14 

3 

17 

6 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

6 
62 
36 
35 

7 

11 

1 

1 
4 
9 
6 
3 
2 

1 
8 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

. 

1 
14 
3 
4 
3 
2 

1 

2 

13 
9 
1 

i         6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

26 

8 

147 

25 

1 

18 

1 

8 

28 

2 
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New  York  Bulletin. 


[Decembes, 


TABLE  VII.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND 

(c)  Number  and  Resalts, 


Grand 
total. 

TsafPORARY 

INDUSTRY. 

lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains. 

IX.  Clothinq,  Millinery,  Laundry,  Etc. 
1.  Men's  clothing. .                

10 

1 
2 
5 

7 

1 

1 

2.  Women's  clotning 

3.  Men's  hats  and  caps                 

::::::: 

6.  Laundries 

1 

3! 

1 

Total 

27 

7 

1 

3i              1 

X.  Foods,  Liquors  and  Tobacco. 
1.  Cereals,  fruits  and  groceries 

66 
5 
13 
15 
21 
7 

7 
2 

8 

5 

1 
4 
1 
6 

4 

6 

2 

2.  Provisions 

3.  Dairy  products    .                                  .... 

2 

1 
2 

4.  Bakery  products 

3 
3 
2 

2 

6.  Beverages 

6.  Tobacco  products 

Total 

117 

17 

10 

21 

11 

2 

XI.  Water,  Light  and  Power. 
1.  Water ! 

.      3 

66 

1 



io 

2 

2 

17 

2.  Gas 

7 

i'. .::..: 

4.  Electric  light  and  power 

4               3 

6.  Garbage  disposal 

1' 



Total 

78 

10 

21 

7 

6               3 

XII.  Building  Industry. 
D.  Tunnel  construction 

130 

29 



7 

13 

7 

XIII.  Miscellaneous. 
1.  Elevators  in  tenant  factories 

1 



Grand  Total 

3.441 

586 

1 

290 

461 

596,          131 
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TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION,  JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1908~(Continned). 
by  induatrieft  —  Continued, 


Disablement. 

Serious 

Permanent  Disablement. 

1 

Others. 

Total. 

prob- 
ably 
permii- 
nent. 

LOSS  OP  one  or  both — 

In- 
ternal. 

All 
others. 

Total. 

Death. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Plural 
injuries. 

Limbs. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Eyes. 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

14 

1 
1 
4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ft 

2 

20 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

11 

1 

1 

42 

4 
7 
9 
14 
6 

5 
1 
2 

4 
2 

1 

5 

] 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 
1 
3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

15 

3 

82 

14 

1 

10 

2 

2 

16 

6 

2 

8 
56 

1 

1 

1 

4 
9 

1 
3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 



3 

13 

4 

67 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

45 

3 

107 

g 

1 

3 

6 

10 

4 

a\ 

1 



94 

2971        193 

2,647 
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6 
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16 

21 

84 
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bureau  of  factory  inspection. 

TaUc  Vlll.—Work  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

Third  Quasteb,  1908.  Third 

* • »  quarter. 

July.        Aug.       Sept.      Total.     1907. 
Regular  Inspections: 

Fiactories  in  separate  buildings 1 

Tenant  factories 1 ,943 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tunnel  workings 

Tenant  factory  buildings 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) 


,186 

786 

712 

,943 

1.141 

1.558 

199 

121 

91 

399 

293 

320 

31 

12 

17 

1 

1 

18 

6 

9 

250 

110 

307 

2,684 

2,823 

4.642 

4.002 

411 

asi 

1,012 

769 

60 

69 

2 

33 

26 

667 

1.438 

Total 4.027       2.470       3.014       9.511       9.52S 

Special  Inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bak- 
eries)   181     94  119  394  380 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  license 208  126  173  507  868 

Complaints 46  59  42  147  236 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments) 1 .841  1 .830  1 .676  t5.347  t8.425 

On  special  orders 342  209  182  733  381 

Total 2 ,  437 

Observations: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) 

Tunnel  workings 


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (SlOO) 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (S95). 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§114) 

Unsafe  machinery  ($81) 

Scaffolding  ($19) 


2.437 

2.224 

2.073 

6.734 

9.911 

311 
15 

144 

16 

178 
18 

633 

49 

1.248 

== 

== 

=== 



=== 

2 
70 

•••4 

1 
30 

3 

2 
28 

5 
128 

4 

3 

39 

51 

2 

Total 76  34  30  140  92 

Prosecutions  begun  t 81            95            81  256  ♦ 

Days  or  parts  of  days  on  court  work 158          137          153  448  180 

Hours  spent  in  patrol  work 245          226          188  659  • 


Table  iX.—Nomber  of  Children's  Employment  Certificates  issued  by  Boards  of  Health  la 
First  and  Second  Class  Cities. 

Thihd  Quarter,  1908.  Third 

CiTT.                                                           . • *  quarter. 

New  York  City:                                                         July.        Aug.       Sept.      Total.  1907. 

Bronx  Borough 224            96          303          623  M-i 

Brooklyn  Borough 581           263          916       1.750  194 

Manhattan  Borough 1,172          434       1.772      3.378  3, 425 

Queens  Borough 70            41            85           196  2:J2 

Richmond  Borough 17              5            25            47  34 

Total— New  York  City 2,064          829       3.101     i5,994  i4,430 

Buffalo 109             62           loi           269  35 

Rochester 73             41             46           160  358 

Syracuse 56            46            67           169  2S4 

Albany 8              6             12            26  77 

Troy 19             11             56            86  137 

Utica 32             24             29             80  169 

Yonkers 22              8             10            40  54 

Schenectady 11              7            26            44  76 


♦  Not  reported. 

I  See  Table  X. 
In  1907  each  visit  to  an  establishment  with  reference  to  the  same  orders  was  count^Hl 
as  one  investigation;  in  1908  only  the  first  visit,  subsequent  visits  being  reckoned  as  simply 
a  part  of  the  one  investigation. 

S  Indudes  "mercantile"  as  well  as  "manufacturing"  certificates. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  X.— Prosecutions  for  Violations  of  the  Factory  Law,  Jnly-Sei»tembcr,  1908. 

Casbs.  GoNYICriONS. 


OFFENSE. 


n.  Sakitation  and  SAnrr. 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  halls,  stairwayB  or  water- 
eloeets 

Failure  to  provide  water-closets 

Failure  to  keep  water-closets  dean 

Failure  to  provide  dresBtng-room 

Failure  to  ventilate  workroom 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fans 

Failure  to  guard  dangerous  machinery 

Removal  of  notice  from  unsafe  scaifold 

Failure  to  provide  hand-rail  on  stairs 

Fuilure  to  keep  factory  door  unlocked  during  work- 
day  

^  .ilure  to  provide  washroom^or  dryroom  in  foundry. . 


There- 
of l)e- 
gun 
dur- 
Total    log 

in    quar- 
oourt.    ter. 


There-   Dis- 


70 


25 


III.  Childbzn. 

Employing  children  under  14 

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of 

Health  certificates 144 

Employing  children  under  16  more  than  8  hours  per 

day 

Employing  children  under  16  after  5  p.  ii.  or  before 

8  a.m. 

Failure  to  keep  register  of  children  employed 

IV.  WOKKN  AMD  MiMOBS. 

Employing  women  after  9  p.  m 

^ploying  women  after  6  p.  m.  without  posting  no- 
tice showing  hours  of  labor 

Employing  women  morethan  10  hours  per  day 

Employing  minors  more  than  10  hours  per  day 

Employing  minors  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week. . 

VII.  Bauroes. 

Permitting  use  of  celkr  as  bakery  without  complying 

with  Labor  Law 


of 

with 
fine 
Total    im- 
no.  posed. 


mift* 
sals 

or  ao-  Total 

quit- With-  com- 
tala.  drawn.pleted. 


3 
3 
6 

1 

13 
2 
1 
2 
2 

6 
2 


2    1     . 

2    2    . 

4    ....\...         1    . 
1    . 

2    

1     

• 

2    

2    2    . 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

♦2         2 

1         1 

2 

67 
118 
14 

8 


Pend- 

faig 

Sept 

30. 


2 

1 
5 

13 
2 


Am't 

of 
fines. 


16 


7 

12 
3 
2 


14 

16 

7 

1 
1 


32 
52 
13 

5 

1 


125 


38  140 

02  240 

12  6) 

8  4) 


•  80 


3 

3    . 

3 

3 

.... 

10 

18 

3 

1 

10 

3 

16 

3 

20 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

... 

20 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3    . 

20 


330     256       70 


31 


63       14      147      183    $345 


*  Defendant  (a  workman)  fled'from  justice  before  trial. 
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BUREAU  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  XI. — Licenses  for  Tenement  ManufActnres. 


Appucations. 

Applications  pending  June  30,  1908 

Applications  received 

Total 311 


Third  Quartkr,  1008. 

Total 

Oct.  1. 
1904.  to 

New     Remain- 

York       der  of 

Sept.  30. 

City.       State. 

Total. 

1908. 

22     

22 

289                  3 

292 

12.287 

314 


12.287 


AcnoN  Taken. 

(1)  Applications  for  dwelling  with- 
out dear  record  from  local 
health  or  tenement  house  au- 
thorities and  therefore 

(2)  Applications  for  dwellings  with 
clear  record  from  health  and 
tenement-house  authorities, 
investigated  by  factory  in- 
spector and 

(3)  Applications  for  shop  build- 
ings investigated  by  factory 
inspector  and 

Applications  previously  refused  in 
class  1  with  subsequent  report  of 
compliance  with  orders  of  health 
or  tenement-house  authorities, 
investigated  by  factory  inspect- 
or and 

Applications  previously  refused  or"^  granted 

suspended  In  classes  2  or  3,  sub-  >-refused 

sequentiy  re-investigated t  and. .  J  suspended* 

Applications  cancelled  by  applicant 

Applications  duplicated 

Applications  pending  Sept.  30,  1908 


^refused 


granted 
refused 
suspended* 

granted 
-refused 
suspended* 

granted 
••refused 
suspended* 


200 
90 


200 
92 


150 
47 


28 
10 


150 
47 


28 
10 


1.775 


6,837 

2.190 

305 

714 
185 

4 

974 
433 
319 


2.070 

1.237 

480 

454 

27 
10 


Net  RiauLTO. 
Net  increase  or  decrease  in- 
Granted  applications 

Refused  applications 

Suspended  applications* 

Duplicated  or  cancelled  applications . 

Outstanding  Licenses. 

Number  Jime  30,  1908 

Cancelled  at  request  of  licensee 

Revoked  for  unlawful  conditions 

Net  increase 


358 

30 

tll5 

28 


9,290 

4 


515 


359 
32 

ni5 

28 


9,805 

4 


354 


Outstanding  Sept.  30,  1908 9,644 


516 


355 
10,160 


10.595 
452 
749 
481 


424 
11 


10.160 


*  These  are  cases  in  which  investigation  showed  no  work  being  done  on  the  premises  and 
in  which  no  further  call  for  the  license  was  received  after  investigation. . 
t  Suspended  applications  are  sometimes  granted  without  reinvestigatioa 
X  Decrease. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THB 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


The  current  report  will  be  forwarded,  on  appUcationi  to  any  citizen  of  JXtm 
York.  Previous  reports  are  free,  but  payment  of  carriage  devolves  upott 
applicants.  Of  the  1908  Report,  only  Part  I,  Eighth  Report  of  the  Comniia* 
nonero^abor  (transmitted  to  the  Legislature  Jan.  z8,  1909)  is  ready  lor 
distribution. 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  19O7 
Part  I.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Labor  (272  paget^ 
paper  covers.  Oan tains,  in  appendices,  preliminary  reports  of 
the  Bureau  od  Factory  Inspection  and  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration,  index  of  bills  and  statutes  relating  to  labor  acted 
upon  by  the  Legislature  of  1907,  and  a  compilation  of  all  the 
labor  laws  in  force  in  1907). 
Part   11.  Twenty-second  Annual  Heport  on » Factory  Inspection    (282  pogea, 

pap^).. 
Part  in.  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion (in  press). 
Part  IV.  Twenty-fifth   Annual    Report   of   the    Bureau  of   Labor   Statistlea 
{in  press). 

PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

X90X. — FiEST  Annual  Repobt.     (3  vols.,  1,819  pagee.) 
Vol.     I.  General  Report  and  Report  on  Factory  Inspection.     (615  pages.). 
Vol.   II.  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     (780  pp.) 
Vol.  III.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration.    (424  pp.) 

xgoa.— Seoonu  Aww ttal- Hefobt.     (3  vols.,  2,740  pages.) 

(Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.     (50  pages.) 
Report  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau.     (16  pages.) 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.     (602  pag^e.) 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.     (219  pp.) 
Vol.    II.     The  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York.     (678  pages.) 
Vol. in.    Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*.     (1,172  pages.) 
1903. —  Third  Annual  Report.      (3  vols.,  2,956  pages.) 

r  General  Report.      (329  pages,  including  Special  Report  on  Eni' 

Vol.      I.  •       ployers'  Welfare  Institutions. )    Also  separately  hound  in  paper, 

[Seventeenth  Heport  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration.     (363  paget.) 

Vol.    II.    Twenty-first  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistica.   (1,126  pp.) 

Vol.  III.    Eighteenth  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection.    (1,141  pages.) 

1904.^- Fourth  Annual  Report.     (2  vols.,  1,710  pages.) 

[Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  etc.      (287   pages.) 
Vol.      I.]  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.     (205  pages.) 

[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inepectiou.     (295  pages.) 
Vol.   II.    Twenty-eeoond  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistiofl. 
(923  pages,  cloth  bound.) 
X905. —  Fifth  Annual  Report.     (2  vols.,  1,940  pages.) 

r  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,    etc.       (216    pages.) 
V<rf.     I.  j  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.      (301   pages.) 

[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.   (423  pages*.) 
Vol.    II.    Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistiost. 

(1,000  pages.) 
Vol,  I  is  out  of  print;  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the  Buream 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  may  he  had  in  paper  covers. 
1906.— Sixth  Annual  Report.     (2  vols.,  2,088  pages.) 

["Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Xabor,  etc.     (280  pages,) 
Vol.      I.  ^  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.     (275  pagee.) 

[Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.     (487  pages.) 

Vol.    II.    Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(elii-l-894   pages.) 
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PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR— Continued 
QUARTERLY  BULLETINS 

[Index  and   title-page  for  etich  volume  sent  on  application.] 

1899.  Vol.        I.  No6.    1-3.  (242peges.)  Nos.  1  and  3  are  out  of  print. 

1900.  Vol.       II.  Nos.    4-7.  (356  pages.)  Nos.  4  and  7  are  out  of  prhU. 

1901.  Vol.     III.  Nos.    8-11.  (346  pages.)  Out  of  print. 

1902.  Vol.     IV.  Nob.  12-15.  (364 pages.) 

1903.  Vol.       V.  Nos.  16-19.  (480 pages.)  No.   17  is  out  of  print. 

1904.  Vol.     VI.  Nos.  20-23.  (440  pages.)  Nos.  20  and  23  are  out  of  print, 

1905.  Vol.   VII.  Nos.24-27.  (480  pages.)  No.  25  is  out  of  print, 

1906.  Vol.  VIII.  Noe.  28-31.  ( 5.56  pages. )  Nos.  28,  29,  30  are  out  of  print, 

1907.  Vol.     IX.  Nos.  32-35.  (509  pages.) 

1908.  Vol.       X.  Nos.  36-39.  (492  pages.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Monographs  on  Social  Economics 

Prepared  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
1.  Topical  Employers'  Welfare  Institutions.     By  G.  A.  Stevens  and  L.  W. 
Kwtch,     (30  pages,  4  illustra/tions. ) 
II.  Labor  Legislation  in  New  York.    By  A.  F.  Weber.     (30  pages.) 

III.  The  Work  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    By  A.  F.  Weber  and  L.  W.  Hatch. 

(42  pages,  Tfith  tables  and  charts.) 

IV.  The  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York.    By  A.  F.  Weber.     (00  mges  and 

\  charts.)     Out  of  print,  Init  see  Vol.  II  of  Second  Annual  Report,  1902. 

In  addition  to  its  own  publications,  the  Department  can  supply  reports  of 
eertain  official  and  semi-ofGcial  bodies,  including  the  three  ifepartmental 
Bureaus  which  formerly  existed  as  separate  branches  of  the  State  adminis- 
tration.    Such  reports,  so  far  as  they  are  not  exhausted,  are  listed  below. 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Association  of  OfBcials  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America:  Fourteenth  (1898),  Nineteenth 
(1903)  to  Twenty-fourth   (1908). 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors  of  America:  Second  (1888^,  Seventh  (1893)  and  Four- 
teenth  (1900)    to  Twenty-second   (1908). 

STATE  FAdvP-Y   INSPECTOB 

Of  the  fifteen  annual  reports  made  by  the  Factory  Inspector  (1886-1900), 
three  can  be  furnijahed:  First  (1886),  Seventh  (1892)  and  Thirteenth  (1898). 

BOARD   OF   MEDIATION   AND  ARBITRATION 

Of  fourteen  annual  reports  (1887-1000),  only  that  for  1900  can  now  be 
•applied. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Of  the  eighteen  annual  reports  made  from  1883  to  1900,  the  following  are 
•till  available: 

1890. —  Eighth  Annual  Report.     (2  vols.,  1,187  pages.) 
1891. —  Ninth  Annual  Report.     (2  vols.,  1,190  pages,) 
1892. —  Tenth  Annual  Report.     (2  vols.,  1,087  pages.) 
1895. —  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.     (2  vols.,  1,256  pages.) 
1900. —  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,     (xiv,  1,072  pages.) 
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